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Magazine for December, was graduated from 
Princeton with the class of 1908, and was on 
the editorial staff of the New York Sun for 
four years. Since then he has been in the 
advertising agency business, first with one of 
the prominent New York agencies as a copy 
writer, and later as one of the principals of 
Berrien-Durstine, Incorporated. He is now 
associated with Bruce Barton in an adver- 
tising agency at 25 West* .45th street, New 
York, known as the Barton & Durstine Com- 
pany. Shortly after leaving the Sun, Mr. 
Durstine wrote a series of articles about the 
newspaper business for the Outlook, but most 
of his writing has been in connection with 
the advertising of mamifacturers and pub- 
lishers. As a member of the National Pub- 
licity Committee of the Y. M. C. A., he was 
sent to France last summer to gather male- 
rial for the advertising used in the recent 
United War Work Campaign, and practically 
all the advertisements used in this campaign 
were the result of the six weeks which he 
spent in the ports and training areas and on 
the front in France. In addition to these ad- 
vertisements, Mr. Durstine wrote several ar- 
ticles which were syndicated in newspapers, 
as well as " The Great Get Together " in Les- 
lie's Weekly, "The Liaison of Laughter" in 
ScrJbner's for November, and "A Sister to a 
Million Men" in Scribrier's for December. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 



Barbour. — Ralph Henry Barbour, co-au- 
thor w.ith H. P. Holt of the new boys* book, 
"Lost Island," says that the collaboration 
was an experiment because^ although Mr. 
Holt had written innumerable short stories, 
he had never before attempted a long work 
of fiction. "Being English and consequently 
suspicious of novelties," writes Mr. Barbour 
of his collaborator, "it took some persuading 
to get him into it. Having started, however, 
my chief difficulty was getting him to stop. 
He almost wept when I kindly but firmly 
pointed out that seventy thousand words, or 
eighty at the most, would answer our pur- 
pose. He simply threw all restraint to the 
winds and, once past his usual deadline of 
four thousand, fairly revelled in words. It 
was a veritable orgy with him, and he'd have 



been writing yet if I had n't chopped the out- 
put off at somewhere around sixty-five thou- 
sand and shipped it off to an editor. We 
started out with only an idea, which was ta 
write an adventure story with hidden treas- 
ure in it. Not because we thought that sort 
of a story would be novel, but because, whea 
all is said and done, you never miss it with* 
hidden treasure. Hidden treasure in juvenile 
fiction is like the mother-in-law joke ia 
vaudeville. I said' we'd lay the scene out 
West and Holt said we'd lay it in the South 
Sea Islands. I knew the West and did n*t 
know the South Seas. He knew the Soutb 
Seas and had never been further west than 
Brooklyn. We argued about it for some time 
and then compromised on the South Seas. 
After that we hit on platinum as a relief to 
the invariable gold of treasure tales, and the 
thing was done. When we ran out of inci- 
dent Holt put in another storm at sea. He 
has a weakness for tempests and typhoons 
which leads me to suspect that he has never 
experienced one." 

Mr. Barbour began newspaper work at 
twenty-one as a reporter in Boston, and 
afterward worked on newspapers in Denver, 
with an interval of three years in the Grand 
Valley, ranching. He wrote his first book in 
collaboration with L. H. Bickford. Then he 
worked on newspapers in Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. At the age of sixteen he began* 
writing verses and short stories under the 
name of "Richard Stillman Powell," for Life,. 
Puck, Truth, and other old-timers, but he was 
twenty-eight before his first ambitious short 
story appeared in St. Nicholas. This at- 
tracted the attention of Appleton's literary 
adviser, and the result was Mr. Barbour's 
first juvenile book. Since then there have 
been some forty others. 

Daviat. — Mary Carolyn Davies, whose 
poems, appearing everywhere in all sorts of 
periodicals, show great versatility and an un- 
usual poetic faculty, is a Westerner. " To 
have my own broncho and my own saddle 
again, and never to have to see a city street 
as long as I live, is the nearest to heaven I 
can think off," she says. Miss Davies was 
brought up in a gold mining town in the 
Canadian Rockies, where she lived until she 
was of high school age ; then the family left 
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the mountains for the unknown life of the 
United States that the children might have 
proper educational advantages. It was while 
Miss Davies was in high school that she be- 
gan to write for magazines and to earn her 
living by her pen. Despairing of ever get- 
ting a good education in any other way, she 
ran away to college. She went with five dol- 
lars and no clear knowledge of how she was 
to obtain more. She chose the University of 
California, where she had a wonderfully full 
and adventurous year. In spite of heavy 
class work she found time to bombard the 
magazines and managed to earn enough bread 
and rent money to pull through the year. At 
the end of the Freshman year, she won two 
literary prizes. At once she abandoned her 
college course, and left for New York, where, 
as she puts it, " there were real grown-up 
writers, and one might perhaps learn by 
looking at them, how they got to be like that." 
Miss Davies' success was at once remarkable. 
Poems of hers began to appear in the differ- 
ent magazines, she attracted the attention of 
the critics ; every poem that was published 
meant new friends. Now the Macmillans arc 
publishing her first book. 

Ferber. — Edna Ferber attributes the title 
of her new volume, " Cheerful — By Re- 
quest," to the editorial demand for cheerful 
stories satirized in her story with the same 
title as follows : — 

" The editor paid for the lunch ( as edi- 
tors do). He lighted his seventh cigarette 
and leaned back. The conversation, which 
had zigzagged from the war to Zuloaga, and 
from Rasputin the Monk to the number of 
miles a Darrow would go on a gallon, nar- 
rowed down to the thin, straight line of busi- 
ness. 

" * Now don't misunderstand. Please ! 
We're not presuming to dictate. Dear me, 
no ! We have always felt that the writer 
should be free to express that which is in his 
— ah — heart. But in the last year we've 
been swamped with these drab, realistic 
stories. Strong, relentless things, you know, 
about dish-washers, with a lot of fine detail 
about the fuzz of grease on the rim of the 
pan. And then those drear and hopeless ones 
about fallen sisters who end it all in the East 
River. The East River must be choked up 



with *em. Now, I know that life is real, life 
is earnest, and I'm not demanding a happy 
ending, exactly. But if you could — that is 
— would you — do you see your way at all 
clear to giving us a fairly cheerful story ? 
Not necessarily Glad, but not so darned Rus- 
sian, if you get me. Not pink, but not all 
gray, either. Say — mauve ! ' " 

Guest. — Edgar A. Guest, of the Detroit 
Free Press, whose poems are familiar to 
newspaper readers everywhere, began busi- 
ness life as a boy of thirteen shining soda- 
water glasses in a Detroit drug store. One 
of the customers at the soda fountain was a 
bookkeeper in the office of the Detroit Free 
Press. To him Eddie confided his ambition 
to be a reporter. In the summer of 1895 *he 
Free Press needed a boy in the business de- 
partment, and the bookkeeper pulled the 
wires, and Eddie got the job. Two years 
later he became an office boy in the editorial 
department. In course of time he became .-* 
reporter, and later was assigned to the Ex- 
change desk. There he began writing verses, 
and later, during a year's experience as 
" crime reporter," he continued writing verse 
at odd times between fire alarms, and began 
publishing it once a week in a ** column " un- 
der the heading, " Chaff." His work was so 
successful that after a time he was called 
upon to furnish a " column " every day. and 
that has been part of his day's work ever 
since. The first book of his verses was pub- 
lished in 1910, and as no publisher recognized 
the value of the manuscript it was printed 
privately. Since then several other books of 
Mr. Quest's verses have been made by regu- 
lar publishers, and in less than twenty months 
one of them, " A Heap o' Livin," went 
through ^ieht editions, totalling nearly 50.000 
copies. The first edition of " Just Folks," 
published in September, 1917, was 15,000 
Copies. 

Harris. — Joel Chandler Harris always in- 
sisted that " it was just an accident " that he 
came to write the " Uncle Remus " stories. 
For many years he refused to admit that the 
stories had any literar>' merit, or that he had 
any other relations with them than that of 
"compiler." "All I did." he said, "was to 
write out and put in print the stories I had 
heard all my life." " I understand," he wrote 
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to Mark Twain, "that my relations to Uncle 
Remus are similar to those -which exist be- 
tween an almanac-maker and the calendar " ; 
to which Mark promptly retorted : "You can 
argue yourself into the delusion that the prin- 
ciple of life is in the stories themselves and 
not in their setting, but you will save labor 
by stopping with that solitary convert, for 
he is the only intelligent one you will bag. 
In reality the stories are only alligator pears 
— one eats them merely for the sake of the 
dressinc:." 

In 1898, writing to his schoolgirl daughters, 
Mr. Harris said : "As for myself, ... I 
never have anything but the vaguest ideas of 
what I am going to write ; but when I take 
my pen in hand, the rust clears away and the 
* other fellow ' takes charge. You know, all 
of us have two entities, or personalities. 
That is the reason you see and hear persons 
'talking to themselves.* They are talking to 
the 'other fellow.* I have often asked my 
' other fellow ' where he gets all his informa- 
tion, and how he can remember, in the nick 
of time, things that I have forgotten long 
ago ; but he never satisfies my curiosity. He 
is simply a spectator of my folly until I seize 
a pen, and then he comes forward and takes 
charge." About the same time he wrote to 
Mr. Burlingame of Scribner's, in connection 
with the " Minervy Ann " stories : "I am 
very fond of writing this dialect. It has a 
fluency all its own ; it gives a new colorin;? 
to statement, and allows of a swift shading 
in narrative that can be reached in literary 
English only in the most painful and round- 
about way." 

How Mr. Harris got his " Uncle Remus " 
inspiration is indicated by H. E. Harman, in 
an article in the South Atlantic Quarterly. 
Mr. Harman says : — 

" In one of his stories of farm life in 
Georgia, Joel Chandler Harris tells of a 
wealthy planter who wanted a few acres of 
original woodland cleared near a village in 
which he lived. Labor was scarce, but he 
finally induced a thriftless fellow in the vil- 
lage to do the work — a man who had 
always been honest, but a kind of dreamer and 
'ne'er do well.' 

"After a few days the man came to his 
employer and frankly coniessed that he could 



not do the work, although he needed the 
money. Pressed for a reason he said that 
the first tree he started to cut down Was hol- 
low and occupied by two squirrels, who made 
violent complaint at the destruction of their 
house. The next was the home of a chip- 
munk, with a large family, and the third was 
occupied by at least four pairs of jaybirds. 
" That piece of woodland is a peopled city, 
throbbing with life, busy from morning until 
night. It contains their homes and families, 
they have built and lived there for years and 
I have not the heart to destroy what belongs 
to these helpless creatures." And out of that 
incident, simple but impressive as it was, Mr. 
Harris drew inspiration for one of the most 
graphic pictures in all literature." 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



The Longest Poem. — Which is the long- 
est poem ? One generally regards " Paradise 
Lost " as pretty lengthy, and Thomson's " Sea- 
sons " and Cowper's "Task" ; but these are 
short compared with Spenser's " Faerie 
Queene," which is easily the longest poem in 
existence, even as it stands, and had the au- 
thor attained his object and reached the twen- 
ty-fourth book, no other poet would have 
been " in it." It is only a quarter of the 
original plan, yet the " Faerie Queene" is as 
long as the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the Aeneid 
put together, twice as long as Dante's "Di- 
vina Commedia," and three times as long as 
" Paradise Lost " and " Paradise Regained " 
in one. — Tit-Bits. 

To Overconie Self-contcioutnett in Writ- 
ing. — Self-consciousness in writing is 
chiefly expressed in the literary style adopted 
— with emphasis on the " style." The great 
authors write simply and plainly. The school- 
boy goes after the " flowery " stuflF. He goes 
into all kinds of agony in trying to express 
his ideas in a form of elaborate prose-poetry. 
He scratches his head, inside and out, for 
high-flown adjectives, and hifalutin phrases. 
If he writes a letter in reply to your com- 
munication, he "takes his pen in hand to in- 
dite this epistle." If he sends a manuscript 
to the editor he spills the dictionary all over 
the page. Don't do it ! It is the mark of 
the amateur. Good writing is not done that 
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way. Read Mark Twain, and see. If you 
iiave any of the S3rmptoms mentioned, or in 
other words if you attempt to do "fine writ- 
ing," you may know that you are more inter- 
•ested in the writing than in the subject mat- 
ter, and this means that you are chiefly inter- 
ested in yourself. Simplicity, directness, and 
•brevity are the great requirements, with as 
many words of one syllable as possible. The 
truth is that good writing is primarily a mat- 
ter of good thinking. That's why most 
would-be literary people fail. You can never 
•become a writer by learning to juggle words. 
You can only write well by learning to as- 
.semble ideas, and to express them without 
straining to be '* literary." — Carl Easton 
Williams,' in Physical Culture. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



'Tbb Ambrican Annual of Photography, 1918. 
Edited by Percy Y. Howe. Illustrated. 296 pp. 
Cloth, $1.75. New York : George Murphy, Inc. 
1918. 

The numerous readers of The Writer 
who use cameras in connection with their 
literary work will be especially interested in 
this handsome book. It shows in text and 
pictures the latest advance made in up-to- 
date photography, and teaches the photo- 
graphic art in its highest development both 
by precept and by example. The letter-press 
includes practical articles on photographic 
methods by experienced photographers, treat- 
ing of more than fifty subjects, the wide 
range of which is indicated by the titles. 
Lenses with Reference to Hand Camera Use, 
The Choice of a Camera for Illustration Pur- 
poses, A Practical Fixing Tank, Paramido- 
phenol. Nudes, On the Finer Uses of the 
Camera, and Direct Positives. The pictures, 
of which there is a great profusion, includin:< 
more than a score of fine inserts and many 
other full-page prints, are most artistic, and 
in themselves are well worth the cost of the 
book. Contributions for the next volume of 
the Annual should be forwarded to Percy 
Y. Howe, editor, 422 Park Hill avenue, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 
A Manual of Personal Hygiene. Proper living 

upon a physiologic basis. By American authors. 

Edited by Walter L. Pyle, M.D. Illustrated. 

Seventh edition, revised and enlarged. 555 pp. 

Cloth, $1.75, net. Philadelphia : W. B. Saunders 

Company. 1917. 

The value of this book, setting forth plainly 
the best means of developing and maintain- 
ing physical and mental vigor, is attested by 
the fact that six new editions of it have been 
required since it was first published in 1900. 
Meanwhile, it has been improved by repeated 
revisions and additions, and it is now gen- 



erally reco^ized as a standard book, telling 
how to maintain good health. Writers espe- 
cially, who lead sedentary lives, may- profit 
by its suggestions and advice. It points out 
that many cases of illness are preventable, 
and shows how disease may be averted by 
hygienic living. Unlike many of the so- 
called "health-books," this book is written 
by recognized medical authorities, scientific 
men of wide reputation, who discuss the hy- 
giene of the digestive apparatus, the skin and 
its appendages, the vocal and respiratory 
apparatus, the ear, the eye, the brain and the 
nervous system, physical exercise, body pos- 
ture, domestic hygiene, food, and the hygiene 
of infancy. Every intelligent family ought 
to have a copy of the book. 
A Foundation Course in Spanish. By L. Sinag- 

nan. 278 pp. Cloth. New York : The Macmillan 

Company. 1918. 
Elementary Spanish Grammar. By Aurelio M. Es- 

pinosa, Ph.D., and Clifford G. Allen. 367 pp. 

Cloth. New York : American Book Company. 

Now that the study of German in Ameri- 
can schools has been so generally discon- 
tinued, the study of Spanish has naturally 
taken its olace, and, besides, a great many 
persons are learning Spanish by self -instruc- 
tion. Both for school students and for those 
who are studying without instruction, either 
of these two books will be a valuable aid. 
"A Foundation Course in Spanish" was 
written originally for the students of the 
High School of Commerce of the City of 
New York, and aims to present the funda^ 
mental rules and principles of Spanish gram- 
mar in simple form, taking up only the es- 
sentials, but presenting with each principle 
adequate, abundant, and practical exercises 
for its thorough mastery. The book was 
perfected by classroom experience for two 
years with many pupils, and students ol 
Spanish will find in it a practical and helpful 
;?uide. Espinosa and Allen's " Elementary 
Spanish Grammar " also aims to present in .1 
clear and logical manner only the important 
principles of Spanish, furnishing enough 
material in grammar, texts, conversation, and 
composition for one year of college and two 
years of high school work. The exercises 
are practical, in the form of interesting dia- 
logues concerning school, city, and country 
life, and ordinary business transactions. The 
book is made more interesting by half-tone 
illustrations of Spanish scenes. 
A Minstrel in France. By Harry Lauder. .^8 pp. 

Cloth, $a.oo. New York : Hearst's International 

Library Company. 1918. 

A book of lasting interest is Harry Lauder's 
account of his experiences in the war. He 
has rendered useful service — singing to the 
soldiers, living with them in the trenches, 
touring England raising money and recruits, 
stirrinsr enthusiasm by an extended series of 
patriotic addresses in the United States, rais- 
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:ing a fund for the relief of disabled soldiers 
^and sailors, and sending 12,200 men to the 
front — and now in *this book he depicts 
graphically incidents that have come under 
his observation, showing both the war's tragic 
side and its lighter side. As might be ex- 
]>ected, Mr. Lauder's book, though serious in 
purpose, is lightened by constant flashes of 
his kindly humor, giving it a flavor which, 
-combined with the interest of the stories that 
he tells, makes it most entertaining reading. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 

'What Mbn Live By, and Other Stories. By Leo 
Tolstoy. 66 pp. Cloth, 2$ cents. Boston : The 
Stratford Company. 1918. 

iSoNG-FLAifB. Poems. By Amy Sherman Bridgman. 
145 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. Boston : The Stratford 
Company. 1918. 

The Heakt of Nami-San. A Story of War, In- 
trigue, and Love. By Kenjiro Tokutomi. " the 
Japanese Tolstoy " ; translated, with introduction, 
Dy Isaac Goldberg. 374 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net. 
Boston : The Stratford Company. 1918. 

'Tbb Style Book or the Detroit News. Edited 
by A. L. Weeks. 92 pp. Cloth. Detroit : The 
Evening News Association. 1918. 

PmiNTiNG POR Profit. By Charles Francis. 404 pp. 
Qoth. New York : The Charles Francis Press. 
191 7. 

'Why Italy Entered Into the Great War ( Perchi 
L'ltaliae Entrata Nella Grande Guerra ). In Eng- 
lish and Italian. By Luigi Camovale. 673 pp. 
Large octavo, cloth, $2.50, net. Chicago : Italian- 
American Publishing Company. 191 7. 



O-ITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 

Icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 

the articles mentioned in the following reference list 

-will confer a favor if they will mention The Writer.] 



Familiar Quotations. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Scribner's for January. 

About Writing Poetry. Harper's Magazine for 
January. 

Cheerful Reading. W. D. Howells. Editor's 
Easy Chair, in Harper's Magazine for January. 

George Horace Lorimsr. Irvin S. Cobb. Book- 
nan for December. 

The Amazing Story of the Government Print- 
ing Office. — I. Henry Litchfield West. Book- 
man for December. 

To the Young Writers of America. Robert 
Nichols. Bookman for December. 

Getting Together. A reply to Mr. Nichols. 
■Charles Hanson Townc. Bookman for December. 

The Child in the World. National Interpreta- 
tions of Juvenile Literature. England, Alfred 
Noyes ; France, Marguerite Carriire ; Holland, 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon ; Scandinavia, Hanna 
Astrup Larsen ; Spain, Carolina Marcial Dorado. 
Bookman for December. 

Maeterlinck's War Mood. Montrose J. Moses. 
Sookman for December. 



The Failure of American Optimism. * Yoae 
Nuguchi. Bookman for December. 

Tribute to Joyce Kilmer. Marsden Hartley. 
Poetry for December. 

Charles Dickens, the Humorist of Music. Wil- 
liam Roberts Tilford. Etude for December. 

Dramatists, Agents, and Managers. Author 
( London ) for December. 

Andrew D. White. With portrait. American 
Review of Reviews for December. 

JOHAN LUDVIG RUNEBERG, POET AND PATRIOT OF 

Finland. American Review of Reviews for Decem- 
ber. 

Condensing Official Reports for the Press. 
William Whitford. Phonographic Magazine for De- 
cember. 

Links in the Evolution of the Newspaper. 
James Melvin Lee. Quill for October. 

The Censorship of the Press. Oswald Garrison 
Villard. Quill for October. 

Adventures of James Huneker as a Literary 
Steeple-Jack. With portrait. Current Opinion for 
December. 

Fourteen Commandments on How to Write 
Scenarios. Robert E. MacAlarney. Current Opinion 
for December. 

David McKay. 1860-1918. With portrait. Pub- 
lishers' Weekly for November 30. 

Relations of Publisher, Author, Printer. F. 
Horace Teall. Reprinted from the Inland Printer 
in the Publishers' Weekly for December 14. 

Floyd Gibbons. With portrait. Randolph Edgar. 
Bellman for December 7. 

The Death of Edmond Rostand. Bellman for 
December 14. 

Robert Nichols. With portrait. Richardson 
Wright. Bellman for December a8. 

Chips prom Maeterlinck's Work-Bench. Mont- 
rose J, Moses. Bellman for December 28. 

Lore of the Chanteys. Literary Digest for De- 
cember 7. 

Edmond Rostand. Illustrated. Literary Digest 
for December 21. 

New York Globe 125 Years Old. With por- 
traits of Jason Rogers and Henry J. Wright. 
Fourth Estate for December 14. 

Earliest Papers Were Mostly " Gazettes." 
Fourth Estate for December 21. 

N. A. Jennings. With portrait. Fourth Estate 
for December 21. 

Bide Dudley. With portrait. Fourth Estate for 
December 21. 

Walter Hines Page. With photograph. Fourth 
Estate for December 26. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



A life-size statue of James Whitcomb Riley, 
paid for by contributions from more than a 
million school children in America, Hawai?, 
and Japan, was unveiled November 26 at the 
poet's birthplace, Greenfield, Indiana. 
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The* gold medal of the American Institute 
of Arts and Letters has been awarded ti 
William Roscoe Thayer for distinguished ef- 
fort in the field of biography. This distinc- 
tion has in previous years been given lo 
Saint-Gaudens for sculpture, McKim for ar- 
chitecture, Sargent for painting, Rhodes for 
history, Howells and Henry James for fic- 
tion, and Burroughs for belles lettres. 

The Authors' League of America has re- 
moved its oftices to 41 Union Square, West, 
New York. 

The first two volumes in the Modern 
American Writers series, published by Moffai, 
Yard, & Co., are " The Women Who Make 
Our Novels," by Grant M. Overton, treating 
of thirty-two American women writers, in- 
cluding Edith Wharton, Gertrude Atherton, 
Kathleen Norris, Gene Stratton Porter, Mary 
Johnston, Mary E. Wilkins, Edna Ferber, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Alice Brown, and 
Ellen Glasgow, and " Our Poets of Today," 
by Howard W. Cook, with sixty-eight 
sketches of biography and brief quotations 
from the works of American poets who are 
writing today, including Amy Lowell, Robert 
Frost, William Stanley Braithwaite, Kath- 
arine Lee Bates, and Edwin Markham. 

" George Meredith : A Study of His Works 
and Personality," by Dr. J. H. E. Crees, is 
published in this country by Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 

" Modern English Writers," by Harold 
Williams, discussing contemporary poets and 
novelists, is published by Sidgwick & Jack- 
son, London. 

" Abraham Lincoln as a Man of Letters," 
by Luther Emerson Robinson ( Reilly & Brit- 
ton Company ), is a biographical sketch em- 
phasizing Lincoln's literary development. 

" Ibsen in Germany, 1870-1900," by William 
Henri Eller ( Richard G. Badger ), is an his- 
torical study of Ibsen's life, work, and influ- 
ence during his voluntary exile in Germany. 

" The Power of Dante," by Charles Hall 
Grandgent, is published by the Marshall Jones 
Company. 

•• The Life of David Belasco," by William ' 
Winter, is published in two volumes hy 
Moffat, Yard, & Co. 



" Titles," by Armiger, a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, is a guide 
to the right use of. British titles. 

Mrs. Jean E. Burrill, wife of Professor 
Edgar Burrill, assistant to Professor Brander 
Matthews in the English department at Co- 
lumbia University, has sued for an injunction 
to restrain William LeBaron and Thomas 
H. Uzzell from continuing the stage produc- 
tion of " The Very Idea." and also an ac- 
counting of profits from the play, alleged J.> 
amount to $500,000. Mrs. Burrill says that 
in 191 6 she wrote a story, entitled " The Bar- 
gain," and submitted it to a weekly publica- 
tion of which Le Baron and Uzzell were edi- 
tors at the time. The manuscript was re- 
jected. She says that the play was derived 
from her story ; the defendants say that it 
was not. 

Rose Elizabeth Cleveland died at Lucca,. 
Italy, recently, aged seventy-three. 

Bernard E. J. Capes died in England No- 
vember 5. 

David McKay, publisher, died in Philadel- 
phia November 23, aged fifty-nine. 

Edmond Rostand died in Paris December 
2, aged fifty years. 

William Agnew Paton died in New York 
December 11, aged seventy years. 

Monroe H- Rosenfeld died in New York 
December 13, aged fifty-six. 

Napoleon A. Jennings died in New York 
December 15, aged sixty-two. 

Rev. Dr. Joseph Hopkins Twichell died 
at Hartford, Conn., December 20, aged eighty 
years. 

Walter Hines Pages died at Pinehursf, 
N. C, December 21, aged sixty-three. 

Randolph Bourne died in New York De- 
cember 22, aged thirty-two. 

B. O. Flower died in Cambridge, Mass.» 
December 24, aged fifty-nine. 

Mrs. Harriet Mann Miller ("Olive 
Thorne " ) died at Los Angeles December 
25, aged eighty-seven. 

Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman died in New 
York, December 25, aged fifty-nine. 

Paul Marguerite died in Paris December 
30, aged fifty-eight. 
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The Writer's Directory of Periodicals. 



The information for this Directoxy, showing the 
manuscript market and the. manuscript requirements 
of many publications, has been gathered directly 
from the editors of the periodicals, and is strictly 
up to date. 

The second printing of the Directory, which is 
constantly being revised and enlarged, began in Thb 
Writer for February, 1916, and a tnree-years' sub- 
scription beginning with July, 1916, will give the 
Directory complete^ together with much other valu- 
able matter. The third printing is now in progress. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, 
it is advisable to secure a sample copy. 



( Contimietl from the January Writer.) 
Invention & Manufacturing Magazine ( M ), 620 F 
st», Washington, 1). C. $t.c«i ; 10c. William 
l*aul Langreich, editor. 

Uses articles and photographs of a semi-tech- 
nical nature — " How to make it " articles. Sets 
length limit at about 1,000 words — the shorter, 
the better. Buys photographs, and might con- 
sider fiction if in keeping with the magazine. 
Pays on publication. 
Iowa Farmer ( Absorbed by Safe Farming, Du- 
buque, Iowa). 
Iowa Homestead (^V ), 301 Locust st., Des Moines, 

Iowa. $1.00. 
Irrigation Age ( M ). Templeton Building, Salt Lake 
City, L'tah. $1.00 ; 10c. D. II. Anderson, editor. 
Uses articles on irrigation, drainage, and agri- 
vulture, paying upon publication. 
Issues and Rvents ( iVanie changed to American 

Journal ,>, 
JelTersonian, ( Barred from the mails, and publica- 
tion discontinued.) 
Jersey Bulletin & Dairy World ( W ), fxx> Century 
Building, Indianapolis. Ind. $2.(Xj ; 5c. Roger H. 
Brown, edilr>r. 

Prints articles and photographs of interest only 
to dairymen. I>oes not use fiction or verse. 
Sets leuRth limit at I'.siv) words, and pays on ac- 
ceptance. 
Jewish Fornni ( M ), 5; Beekman St.. New York. 
$2.00 ; 20c. Dr. Solomon T. H. Hurwitz, editor. 
A new monthly using articles, stories, and 
jiocnis, book reviews, and scholarly studies of 
specifically Jewish interest. Prints short .'Stories, 
serials, general articles, and poetry. Buys photo- 
graphs and sets length limit at from 2.1 wx) to 
3.000 words. Prefers Jewish liction dcaliiig with 
.•\merican. Jewi^^h life. Pays upon publication, 
fohn Martin's Book ( a magazine for little children ) 
(M ), 128 West j;8th st., New "S'ork. $4.(X) ; 35c, 
John Martin, editor. 

Uses : \'erse, stories, and X)Iays for children 
from three to ten years of age. Sets length limit 
at from Moo to 1,000 words, and prefers tales of 
ordinary incident, — told in a straightforward 
way — possibly lumiorons — certainly inter- 
e'sting ; stories about engines, acrwplanes, or any- 
thing of a mechanical natnre, simply an<l in- 
terestingly told, witho\it being too technical for 
little boys to grasp ; good myths, and historical 
stories. Does not want dream stories or fairy 
stories. Pays on acceptance. 
Journal of American History ( Q ), 37 West 3'Jth st.. 
New York. $4.00 ; $i.cx). Frank Allaben, editor- 
in-chief. 

LIses only historical matter, and does not pay 
for manuscripts. 
Orange Judd Publications ( Including American 
Agriculturist, New York : New Kngland Home- 
stead. Si>ringfiel(l, Mass. ; Northwest Farmstead, 
Minneapolis, and Orange Jvuld Farmer. Chicago 
( W ), Orange judd Cowmany. Springlicld. Mass. 
$1.00, each ; 5c. each. Airs. Mary K. Reynolds, 
household editor. 

Use general articles on rural household prob- 
lems, a few short stories, serials, poetry, hu- 
morous verse, and juvenile matter. Buy photo- 
graphs, if they are very sharp and clear-cut. and 
possess human interest. .Set no particular length 
limit, but prefer short articles. 1-iction must 
have plenty of adventure, be a love story, and. 



above all, clean and wholesome. Prefer not to 
have it laid in a rural atmosphere. Pay upon 
publication. 

ADDITIONS AND CHANGES. 
American Young People ■ ( formerly Our Young 
People ) ( M ), J. H. Yewdale & Sons Co., 417 
Seventh st., Milwaukee, Wis. $2.00 ; 20c. H. F. 
Dankoler, editor. 

Uses short stories, serials, general articles, 
humorous verse, jokes, photo-plays, buys photo- 
graphs, and has special departments, all suited 
to boys and girls up to the age of twenty-one 
years. Is not in the market for manuscripts at 
present. 
Facts and ("'igures ( for wholesale grocers ) ( M ), 
Jacksonville, F'lorida. $1.00 ; 10c. O. M. 'Hays, 
eiiitor. 

.A monthly trade journal, published espe- 
cially for the wholesale grocers of the Southern 
States, but interesting to wholesale grocers 
everywhere. Uses articles, dealing with precise 
facts, on successful selling campaigns ; sales 
management ; opening new territory ; policies 
toward salesmen ; shipping room problems ; 
traffic and tran.sportation problems ; truck 
•Icliveries ; accounting ; buying ; selection and 
training of help ; profit-sharing ; credits ; com- 
plaints ; advertising ; short interviews with 
conspicuously successful wholesalers or manu- 
facturers, giving their views on subjects of timely 
interest to the trade ; and reports of State con- 
ventions of wholesale grocers, or local associatifui 
activities. All statements must be verified ; ar- 
ticles should not exceed 1,000 words ; illus- 
trations a>e not desired ; payment, at tlie rate 
of $3 a cohnnn, or aboiU one-half cent a word, 
on the fifteenth of the month of publication. 
Musician ( M ), 2720 (Irand Central Terminal, New 
York. $3.tx) ; jsc. (Ilaii. Henderson, editor ; 
X'ivian Burnett, associate editor. 

l^ses articles dealing with practical help for the 
advancement of musical education — teaching 
helps, etc.. covering all branches of music. Does 
not use fiction or verse. Payment varies ac- 
cording to the valtte of the article. All tnanu- 
scripts should be sent t9 Mr. Burnett. 
Ocean F-ngineer ( M ). Ocean Association of Marine 
ICnginet^rs. 15 Whitehall st.. .New N'ork. $t,(»o : 
10c. William Murray, editor. 

Uses articles relating exclusively to marine 

engineering subjects. Prints no fiction, verse, or 

general articles. Does not buy i)hotographs. 

Prefers short manuscripts, and pays promptly. 

Picture World ( "M. in weekly parts), .American 

Sunday-School UnioTi. 1816 Chestnut st., I^hiladd- 

phia. 30c. James McConaughy, editor. 

.\ .^imday-school paper for children under 
twelve years of age. l^ses stories of from 4«x> 
to Scx) words, and verses, with accompanying 
photographs or drawings. I*ayment at the rate 
of $3 to $4 a thousand words. 
Sunday-.School World ( M ). American Sunday- 
school I'uion. ]8r6 Chestnut st.. Piiiladclphia. 
80c. ; 7c. JaiTies McConaughy, editor. 

A monthly magazine for Siniday-School work- 
ers. Desires articles based on actual experience 
in Sundav-school work, particularly in rural dis- 
tricts and the small schools. Accounts of new 
forms of Sunday-school activity, new solutions of 
old problems, and the school's influence on the 
community life are es[iecially desired. These 
sliouUl be accompanied by photographs, where 
possible. Sets length limits at from 300 to i.^oo 
words. Payment within a month, at from $4 to 
$8 a thousand words. 
Young People's Paper ( .\I. in weekly parts ), Amer- 
ican .Sujiday-School Union. 1816 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 4tic. James McConaughy, editor. 

A Sunday-school paper to interest and benefit 
young oeople of from twelve to twenty years of 
age. Uses wlndesome stories, short serin Is, and 
instructive articles on nature, biography, inven- 
tion, etc., especially if accompanied by suitable 
plititographs. Serials should not excee<i 10,000 
WDrds. and >hort striries shouhl be of 1,500 to 
j.ofK) wonls. Payment within a moruii^'at about^ 



$4 a thousand words, 

giiizea d 
The third printing of this Directory — enlarged and revised — was begun in The Wri 
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THE STORY OF A STORY. 

I was going to write a story. Had I not 
always planned to write stories sometime ? 1 
suddenly realized that the years were slipping 
away altogether too fast, and that it was high 
time I began my literary career. To be sure, 
I had dabbled in verse all my life, but that 
did n't count. I must write stories, short 
ones at first, then, later on, books. 

I can well remember, as a very small child, 
the feeling of awe and reverence I felt for 
the human being, whoever he was, who wrote 
the big Agricultural Reports over which my 
father sometimes pored. Was it possible that 
a being merely human could know so much ? 
It seemed to me that the greatest attainment 
one could reach would be the writing of a 
book. 

But to go back to my story. I would begin 
very simply. It would be better to begin with 
a plain little story, well told. 

Of course, the Plot came first ; that is, it 
-should have come, but it did n't. I realized 



at once what a hard task it is to invent a Plot. 
I was n't going to find one ; I would invent it.. 
My mind was full of the most delightful 
characters, ready and eager to step into the 
story, but what should they do ? 

I finally realized I could not invent a Plot^ 
so I decided to use some real experience as 
a basis for my story — not any of my own 
experiences, oh, no, they must be reserved for 
the big Book of the future. 

At last I hit upon something. The unhappy 
marriage of an acquaintance suggested the 
idea, and the whole plot came into my mind, 
full grown. 

Once started, the story grew rapidly. In 
fact my only difficulty was in finding time to 
write the " surging thoughts " that came 
tumbling headlong into my mind. It was soon 
finished in its original form, scribbled on the 
back of old letters. The more prosaic task 
of copying neatly and carefully dragged, how- 
ever ; but even this was done, in time. 

There it was. my beautiful first-born brain- 
child ! How I loved it ! What a thrill of 
pleasure the mere sight of those big sheets of 
paper brought me ! I fairly fondled them. 

I read it aloud to my family. While they 
did not rave over it, they pronounced it good. 
They even laughed in the right places. That 
was enough. 

How simple it really was to write a story ? 
Why had I not done it before ? 

I decided to send *t to the biggest and best 
magazine in the country. The best was none 
too good. I mailed it. enclosing stamps for 
its return. This, of course, was a mere cour- 
tesy. It would not be returned. 

I walked on air. Was I not a writer, ex- 
pecting a big check soon, from my publishers T 
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I wondered how much the check would be. 
Some writers got a thousand dollars for n 

story. I didn't expect that, but still it 

was a pretty good story. . It contained only 
one impossible situation. ( I hoped the edi- 
tors would n't notice that.) 

I would live very plainly and simply, I de- 
cided, even after I became rich, thus setting 
a good example to my less fortunate sisters. 

Being a writer really carried big responsi- 
bilities. Should I write exclusively for one 
magazine ? No, I would be generous and 
patronize them all, even the small ones. 

The days sped by, while I lived in my 
golden dream. 



One day I went to the postoffice, as usual. 
The postmaster handed me a long, bulky en- 
velope. I forced a glad, eager look into my 
eyes, and a joyous tone to my voice, as I 
thanked him. I took the envelope with the 
air of one who has just received a fortune. 
That postmaster should never guess, but I 
knew that m^ story had been returned. 

Since then it has traveled many miles and 
seen many strange faces, but has always safely 
returned to its loving parent. For some rea- 
son, no magazine has ever felt any need which 
my story could supply. 

Never mind, the Big Thrill has been mine ! 

West Medway, Mass. Lessie M. Drown. 



BAITING AN AUTHOR — I. 



March ii, 1917, I noticed an advertisement 
in a fiction magazine reading : — 

Wanted ~ Short Stories, Articles, Poems 
for new magazine. We pay on acceptance ; of- 
fers submitted. Send prepaid with return post- 
age. Handwritten MSS. acceptable. Cosmos 
Magazine, 1040 Stewart Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

I sent a short story to this address on or 
about March 15, and March 24 I received 
this letter from H. A. Hobart, " Mgr. Mss. 
Dept." : — 
New York London Washington 

THE COSMOS MAC.AZINE 
Phones : 400-40-' Sixth street 

Editorial Rooms, Main 61x2 Northwest 

General Offices, Main 6221 

Washington, D. C. 

March 23. 191 7. 
Mr. Allan McCorkendale, 
Caledonia, N. Y. 
Dear Sir — I thank you kindly for submitting 
your Ms. " Mills That Grind Slow." 
While this is not suited to our magazine, I am 
not sending it back with the usual rejection 
slip. 

I hope you will not think me too presumptuous 
if I offer a suggestion. Your work contains 
some good ideas and with the proper editing I 
would be glad to help you get your Ms. pub- 
lished at a good price with some other maga- 



zine. I will go over your Ms. carefully, edit it 
where necessary, type it in good form and then 
help you in the matter of placing it with a num- 
ber of publications whom I know have purchased 
a similar type of Ms. in the past, if you will 
send me $1.25 to help cover the expense. When 
the Ms. is sold I would want a 10 per cent, com- 
mission to repay me, if over $20, but if less 
than this all to go to you. 

n you are interested in this arrangement, al- 
though it is a little out of the ordinary, I will 
proceed with your Ms. promptly on receipt of 
above, as I would be willing to share the ex- 
pense with you for the sake of making a sale. 
Would appreciate you telling me where this 
Ms. has been submitted and also lowest price 
you would consider, so that It would not be sold 
under this figure. 

If this suggestion is not acceptable. I will re- 
turn your Ms. at once. Kindly let me hear from 
you. 

Sincerely, 

H. A. Hobart. 
Mgr. Mss. Dept. 

[ It will be noticed that Mr. Hobart deli- 
cately implies — although he does not say 
so — that the manuscript may be sold for 
more than twenty dollars, in which case alone 
he would expect a ten per cent, commission, 
all the proceeds to go to the author if th« 
manuscript brings less. In the latter case. 
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"he asks only $1.25 " to help cover the ex- 
pense/* being willing to share the " expense " 
with the author, for the sake of making a 
sale. His fitness to revise the manuscript is 
shown by the English of his letter. It is 
interesting to note that Mr. Hobart writes 
"Ms." and " Mss." for "MS." and " MSS." 
— Editor The Writer.] 

I sent the $1.25 and received the following 
acknowledgment : — 
New York London Washington 

THE COSMOS MAGAZINE 
400-403 
Sixth Street Northwest 
Telephones : 
Editorial Rooms, Main 61 12 
General Offices, Main 6221 

Washington, D. C. 

April 9, 1917. 
Mr. Allan McCorkindale, 
Calendonia, 
N. Y. 
Dear Sir — Your favor, with remittance at 
hand, and, as per my letter, I will read over 
your Ms. carefully, edit same in places and 
type it in proper form ; also help you in the 
matter of putting you in touch with likely pub- 
lishers. Will write you just as soon as I can 
get this work finished in good shape. 
Very sincerely yours, 

H. A. Hobart. 

May 15, I received a typewritten copy of 
my story and ten magazine addresses 
to which my manuscript might be sub- 
mitted. Accompanying these was a copy 
of a letter from the McLean Company, Balti- 
more, addressed to Horace D, Hitchcock, 
Editor, The Cosmos Magazine, and reading 
as follows : — 

( Copy ) 

THE McLEAN COMPANY 
Publishers and Booksellers 
7 Clay Street 
Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. Horace D. Hitchcock, 
Editor, The Cosmos Magazine, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir — Replying to your inquiry we beg 
to state that we desire Mss. of 5,000 to 10,000 
words for issue in small volume form for our 
Miniature Library. For regular book issue we 
can consider anything over 10,000 words. We 
are always glad to examine book Mss. of fiction, 
biography, travel, education, science, poetry, 
also groups of short stories suitable for volume 
issue. 



For books of verse, which we also issue in 
fine cloth bindings, we require enough material 
to fill 24 or more pages of ordinary poetry. We 
can consider short single poems or small groups 
of poems for booklet u.se. 

All Mss. sent to us must be sent fully pre- 
paid with stamps enclosed for their return if not 
found available. We will not be responsible for 
any Mss. sent otherwise. 

We are very glad to know of the great sue* 
cess " The Cosmos " Magazine has achieved as 
a distinctive publication of national circulation. 
Your magazine is one that can interest anyone, 
and, for this reason we will undoubtedly soon 
see it classed as one of the big leaders. 

Thanking you for your interest, and with 
sentiments of esteem, we are 

Respectfully yours, 
THE McLEAN COMPANY. 
[ It will be observed that the writer of the 
letter signed " The McLean Company," also 
writes "Ms.," and that his literary style is 
not unlike that of Mr. Hitchcock, whom he 
is addressing. It will be observed also that 
the McLean Company can use almost any- 
thing in the way of manuscripts, from a short 
poem to a great, big book. -^ Editor The 
Writer.] 

I was glad at that time to obtain. publishei^s' 

addresses, as my acquaintances along this 

line were few, and I submitted some rhymes, 

entitled " A Jewel -decked Castle," to the 

McLean Company. June 11, I received this 

letter : — 

New York Baltimore Wa4hingt6n 

THE McLEAN COMPANY 

Publishers and Booksellers 

62 Rippel Building, 7 Clay Street 

Baltimore, Md. 

Correspondence Branch Phone, St. Paul yt69 

June 4, 191 7. 
Mr. Allan A. McCorkendale. 
Caledonia, N. Y. 
Dear Sir — We are in receipt of your poem 
" A Jewel-Decked Castle." The preliminary re- 
pert is favorable and it is probable we shall be 
in a position to make you an offer for the pub- 
lication of the work in volume form. If this 
recommendation is confirmed by the Manage- 
ment you will very likely receive a contract 
withm a short time. Meanwhile, we are 
Very truly yours, 

THE MCLEAN COMPANY. 
[In this letter, the address "62 Rippel 
Building" in the printed heading is can^ 
celled, and the address "7 Clay street" is 
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typewritten in. It will appear later that ^ 
Clay street and the Rippel Building are the 
same location. — Editor The Writer.] 

Duly enclosed was this printed contract — 
with typewritten inserts, which I have indi- 
cated by italics — which I was to sign and re- 
turn with one hundred doHars " to pay part 
of the expense" : — 

CONTRACT 

Specific Contract and Agreement for the Pro- 

daction of a Book ( with Special Service At* 

Uched) Between THE McLEAN COMPANY, 

Publishers, of Baltimore, and 

Mr. Allan A, McCorkendale of CaledomOt New 

York, 
X. Under the terms of this contract it is agreed 
that we will issue in attractive form your 
Ms. entitled " A Jewel-Decked Castle *' to be 
priced at $.50, style and paper, designing, 
to be submitted to you, if desired, before 
using. The Ms. contains 42 lines ; volume 
to be artistically printed, and UlustraUd. 
2» It is understood that the copyright of the 
book is to be in the author's name and is 
to be secured by us, we paying all the ex- 
pense of same. 

3. We agree under this contract to render the 

following specific work and service on the 
production of the book, typesetting, paper, 
printing, designing, distribution of review 
copies, listing in the trade journals, ad- 
vertising in magazines, cataloguing, ad- 
visable correspondence with book dealers 
and the production and distribution of the 
book according to the explicit provision 
for the production and for the special ser- 
vice comprised by this contract ; announce- 
ment at the back of book at publisher's 
option ( which will constitute our sole re- 
sponsibility ). 

4. We agree to assume the entire expense of 

subsequent necessary editions, during the 
existence of this contract, it being under- 
stood that the aggregate orders in such 
case must total 500 copies of the book in 
order to render this clause operative, it 
being understood that the contract runs for 
one year from date, renewable by mutual 
consent in writing. 

5. You are to receive 50 copies of your book 

free upon issue ; also any additional up to 
aoo copies inclusive. 

6. We will agree to pay and account for to 

you on all of the copies sold by us a per- 
centage of 40 per cent, on the first 1,000 
copies ; 45 per cent, for all copies up to 
and including 2,500 and 50 per cent, for all 
copies succeeding the disposal of 2,500 
copies. 

7. Stotement of accounting of whatever royal* 

tict doe to be rendered semi-annually but 



it is stipulated that if the amount of royal- 
ties accruing before the accounting period, 
at any time exceeds five hundred dollars, 
a statement shall be made in the interval. 

8. It is agreed that- we are to distribute from 

40 to 100 copies of your book in order tO' 
secure reviews and for other advertising 
objects, inclusive of advisable samples to- 
dealers and buyers ( at our expense ) said 
copies exempt from accounting. 

9. In consideration of the above costly and expert 

special and specifie service it is agreed that 
you will pay to The McLean Company the 
sum of $xoo.oo (One Hundred Dollars)' 
which may be paid half down on signing of 
contract, and the bcUance on receipt oi proofs, 
which acquits you of furthtr liability umdor 
this contract. 

10. In witness whereof we have hefeto attached 

the signature of this company which with 
the affixing of your signature will con- 
stitute this a valid contract of which yoo* 
are to retain one copy and return the other. 
THE McLEAN COMPANY, - 
A. M. Burchall 
Contract Manager. 
BALTIMORE, MD. June 13th, 1917. 



Author's Signature. 
(Seal) 

[ It should be observed that the manuscript 
which the McLean Company thinks of bring- 
ing out "in volume form" is described 
by Mr. McCorkendale as " some rhymes," 
and that the contract forwarded to him says : 
" The manuscript contains 42 lines." He is 
asked to pay one hundred dollars for bring- 
ing out a 42-line poem, illustrated, " in vol- 
ume form." Obviously, if one thousand 
copies of the " volume " are sold at fifty 
cents apiece the author will get two hundred 
dollars, in addition to two hundred copies 
free, which he can perhaps sell for fifty 
cents apiece, and if two thousand, five hun- 
dred copies are sold, his profit will be pro- 
portionately greater. The statement of 
" specific work and service," later described 
as " costly and expert special and specific 
service,", to be rendered by the publishers, is 
qirite impressive. Returns — if any — must 
be prompt, since the contract runs only for 
a year, " renewable by mutual consent in 
writing." The subtle suggestion in para- 
graph 7 that the amount of royalties accruing 
in a six-months' period may exceed five hun- 
dred dollars would doubtless make an im- 
pression on an author. At the same time, it 
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will be noticed that the McLean Company 
does not make any definite promises which it 
might possibly regret, although it agrees to 
asswne *'the entire expense of subsequent 
necessary editions " — that is to say, if it has 
unfilled orders for five hundred copies of the 
"book" at any time within a year. — Editor 
The Writer.] 

I did not have one hundred dollars for 
this purpose, and informed Mr. Burchall, 
•contract manager, of the fact. June 26, I re- 
ceived from him a letter which read as fol- 
lows : — 

New York Baltimore Washington 

THE McLean company 

Pablishers and Booksellers 
7 Clay Street 
Baltimore, Md. 
Correspondence Branch 

June asth. 1917. 
Mr. Allan A. McCorkendale, 

Caledonia, New York. 

Dear Mr. McCorkendale — We have made 
-strong efforts to permit you to see the publica- 
tion of your book concerning which we have 
been in negotiation. A contract was submitted 
to you which was acceptable, but the publica- 
tion is kept out of your reach, apparently for 
lack of necessary money to assist us in the 
issuance. 

We want to see this book of yours published. 
Why should the Ms. lie dead, month after 
month, year after year ? We have now decided 
to suggest an experiment to you easily within 
your power to embrace and which if successful 
will allow you to see your book published with- 
>out any. further outlay on your part whatsoever. 

We propose to issue a fine Descriptive Folder, 
•containing an ORDER BLANK, to be circu- 
lated among book buyers, dealers, jobbers and 
-also to lists of your personal friends ( to be 
supplied by you ) with aa object of securing 
-auch a number of Advance Orders as will per- 
mit the issuance of the book without cost to you. 
This Folder would be beautifully printed and 
whatever number you wanted for your own per- 
'sonal use to be supplied free, the remainder 
to be used by us for a vigorous and immediate 
Campaign. 

All we would require of you would be the 
-nominal assistance of $25.00 to help us out in 
the expert preparation of the Folder, printing, 
di attribution, etc. This payment would be cred- 
ited to you and added to the first royalty pay- 
ment accruing after the issuance of your book. 
Your total liability would be the small sum 
named ; should our efforts fail in the sale of 
your book we accept the total responsibilit^- 
and loss. 

You will therefore kindly submit to us a brief 
synopsis of your book in your own words ( to 



be elaborated and perfected, by us ) enclosing 
also your photograph if you wish it to be used ; 
together with the remittance named and we will 
go ahead full speed. Sign and return the car- 
bon of this letter enclosed which will be a 
memorandum of our important undertaking. 
Let us now get together and see if we can't get 
out this booklet of yours without further delay. 
If this offer is not acceptable, let us know and 
the Poem will pc returned at once. 
Faithfully yours, 
THE McLEAN COMPANY, 

per A. M. Burchall 

[ It will be observed that Mr. Burchall, 
like Mr. Hobart, writes "Ms." for "MS." 
It should be remembered that the "book," of 
which Mr. McCorkendale is requested to sub- 
mit " a brief synopsis," to be used in the 
Folder, with the ORDER BLANK, is the 42- 
line poem. — Editor The Writer.] 

It did not seem wise to me to invest twen- 
ty-five dollars in this way and so I declined 
this offer. December 14, a letter came ?o 
me from the Saulsbury Publishing Co., Rip- 
pel BIdg., Baltimore, Md., as follows : — 

New York OflScc Cleveland Office 

JOS Broadway Schofield Bldg. 

Phone, 2130 Worth Phone, Main 5268 

SAULSBURY PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Incorporated 

Rippel Building 

Baltimore, Md. 

December 13th, 1917. 
Mr. A. A. McCorkendale, 

Caledonia, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. McCorkendale — Your book Ms. 
together with memo of your correspondence has 
been referred to us by The McLean Co. as they 
are going out of business. We have carefully 
considered your Ms. 

You no doubt know from your experience in 
sending your Mss. to publishers, that very few, 
if any, put out books unless the author has a 
pen name of commercial value or unless the au- 
thor has faith in his work and co-operates with 
his or her publisher. Good interesting work 
will sell no matter who puts it out. 

Our facilities are such that we believe we can 
make your book attractive and possess selling 
value. We are willing to publish it under the 
terms of the enclosed contract which we send 
in blank. If you decide to take up the matter 
we will send contracts duly executed. Our 
terms, as per clause No. 9, would be for you 
to assume at least 40 per cent, of total outlay, 
royalty to be in proportion. This would neces- 
sitate a payment of $100.00 half to be deposited 
in your b&nk subject to our sight draft on pres- 
entation of proofs, the balance to be paid in 
small monthly installments. This plan, which 
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fully protects you is different from other pub- 
lishers who require contract payment made on 
signing. 

We would give our careful attention to your 
book and to the many details of successful pub- 
lishing and selling. If, however, you are not 
interested or are unable to take up the matter 
under any terms, please advise us and the Ms. 
will be returned at once. 
Awaiting your consideration, we are 
Very truly yours, 

Saulsbury Publishing Co. Inc. 
By T. C. McNamce 

Secretary. 

[ Oddly enough, Mr. McNamee, of the 
Saulsbury Publishing Company, which in suc- 
ceeding the McLean Company in the Rippel 
Building is back from 7 Clay street — the 
same location — also writes " Ms." and 
"Mss." for "MS." and *' MSS.," and the 



literary style of his letter seems familiar. 
Reputable publishers will be interested in his 
statement that "very few, if any, put out 
books unless the author has a pen-name of 
commercial value, or unless the author has 
faith in his work, and co-operates with his 
or her publisher " — especially in view of 
his declaration that " good interesting work 
will sell, no matter who puts it out." — Edi- 
tor The Writer.] 

I declined this proposition, and my manu- 
script was returned to the parental home 
which it had left more than six months be- 
fore. 

But the end was not yet. 
Caledovia, N. Y. Allan McCorkendaie. 

( To be continued.) 



THE MECHANISM OF THE NOVEL. 



CHAPTER VL 
SETTING. 
Stage Setting and the Setting of the Novel — 
The Attitude of the Old Epic Poets Toward 
Nature — Landscape, Inanimate Objects, 
Animals, and Human Beings — Setting • 
Represented as in Harmony with or in Op- 
position to the Characters. 
Definition of Setting. — In no respect is the 
distinction between the novel and the drama 
more clearly marked than in the matter of 
setting. By the term "setting" is here meant 
the environment ( including, foreground and 
background ) in which the action proceeds, 
whether that environment be nature and the 
accompaniment of natural forces, animate or 
inanimate objects, or actual human beings. 

Stage Setting. — In the production of a 
play, landscape and houses or other struc- 
tures which comprise the material surround- 
ings in which the characters move must be 
portrayed by painted scenery. The illusion of 
thunder, rain, tumult, and the like must be 
created by imitative noises ; lightning, sun- 



set, sunrise, etc., by the manipulation of elec- 
tric lights. The effect of setting upon situa- 
tions and characters must be visibly shown : 
it cannot, except in rare instances, be verbally 
de.^cribed. In fact, any description of setting 
whatsoever emanating from the characters 
( and it must so emanate if employed at all ) 
can hardly fail to be irrelevant, since the pic- 
torial representation of the scene described js 
visible to the eye. 

The Privilege of the Novelist. — The novel- 
ist, on the other hand, may suspend his dia- 
logue for a time and indulge in the most 
elaborate descriptions of background. Though 
compelled by the necessities of his craft to 
paint his scene in words, he may, if he 
chooses, convert that necessity into a privilege, 
and make his setting a vital part of the story 
itself. To be sure, tlie dramatist is not al- 
together fettered in this regard. ZangwiU 
has wonderfully vitalized his background in 
"The Melting-Pot." But the freedom of 
treatment, the opportunity for personal ex- 
planation and interpretation, which the novel- 
ist enjoys, is denied the dramatist, whose 
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-descriptive powers are restricted to the spoken 
comment of his characters upon a tangible, 
visible scene. 

Neutral Treatment. — There is a certain 
type of novel in which the treatment of local- 
ity is analogous to the playwright's descrip- 
tion of stage setting. Nature is lifeless, and 
landscape of no greater significance than the 
conventional scenery of the theatre. Steven- 
son has called attention to this fact in con- 
nection with the novels of Fielding. Other 
critics have found a like defect in Richard- 
son's work. 

Nature and the Epic Poets. — The old epic 
poets attached far greater importance to 
nature and natural phenomena than did the. 
early English novelists. Back of forest, hill, 
stream, wind, wave, and cloud stood the im- 
mortal gods using the forces of nature to 
aid and abet the earthly children whom they 
loved, or to harass those who had incurred 
their enmity. 

i^olus at the instigation of Juno releases 
the raging winds in ordef to disperse the fleet 
of i^neas, whose goddess mother is Juno's 
rival. Thus Virgil reveals the antagonistic 
side of nature. 

When the Trojan women set fire to the 
boats, i^neas prays to Jove for succor. The 
beneficent offices of nature are thus dis- 
closed : — 
Scarce had he said, when touthern storms arise : 
From pole to pole the forky lightning flies : 
Loud rattling shakes the mountains and the 

plain : 
Heaven bellies downward, and descends in rain : 
Whole sheets of water from the clouds are sent, 
Which, hissing through the planks, the flames 

prevent. 
And stop the fiery pest. 

Human Background in Epic Poetry. — Nor 
was nature the only setting that was deified. 
Every mortal combat acquired dignity and 
distinction by reason of that unseen warfa-e 
of the gods, who were always present either 
in human guise or wrapped in mist urging the 
contending armies forward. Such treatment 
lent a unique significance to human back- 
ground. 

Sympathetic Natural Setting. — English 
novelists were not long in adopting an an- 
alogous treatment of setting, freed, to be sure. 



from any suggestion of the intervention of 
pagan gods, but equally sentient and vital. 

Charlotte Bronte's description of back- 
ground is worthy of careful study. In "Jane 
Eyre " nature reflects, interprets, and fore- 
shadows events and emotions. The great 
moorland into which Jane strays after she has 
fled from Thornfield receives her with a sym- 
pathy that is almost human. She declares : — 

Not a tie holds me to human society at 
this moment — not a charm or hope calls 
me where my fellow-creatures are — 
none that saw me would have a kind 
thought or a good wish for me. I have 
no relative but the universal mother. 
Nature : I will seek her breast and ask 
repose. 

I struck straight into the heath ; I held 
on to a hollow I saw deeply furrowing the 
brown moor-side ; I waded knee-deep in 
its dark growth ; I turned with its turn- 
ings, and finding a moss-blackened granite 
crag in a hidden angle, I sat down under 
it. High b^nks of moor were about me ; 
the crag protected my head : the sky was 
over that. . 

I touched the heath ; it was dry, and yet 
warm with the heat of the summer day. 
I looked at the sky ; it was pure : a kindly 
star twinkled just above the chasm ridge. 
The dew fell, but with propitious soft- 
ness ; no breeze whispered. Nature 
seemed to me benign and good ; I thought 
she loved me, outcast as I was ; and I, 
who from man could anticipate only mis- 
trust, rejection, insult, clung to her with 
filial fondness. Tonight, at least, I 
would be her guest — as I was her child : 
my mother would lodge me without 
money and without price. 

Inanimate Objects Represented as Sym- 
pathising with Characters. — Hawthorne iii 
" The Marble Faun " has frequently imparted 
sympathy and feeling to even the inanimate 
objects in his setting — a treatment pecu- 
liarly adapted to a novel laid in Italy and 
breathing the very air of ancient Rome. 

Miriam and Donatello have been estranged 
for a while by their crime, but through the 
intervention of Kenyon are reunited at last 
under the shadow of the pontiff's statue In 
the public square of Perugia. 

At this moment it so chanced that all 
the three friends by one impulse glanced 
upward at the statue of Pope Julius ; 
and there was the majestic figure stretch- 
ing out the hand of benediction over 
them, and bending down upon this guilty 
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and repentant pair its visage of grand 
benignity. There is a singular eifect 
oftentimes when, out of the midst of en- 
grossing thought and deep absorption, we 
suddenly look up, and catch a glimpse of 
external objects. We seem at such mo- 
ments to look farther and deeper into 
them, than by any premeditated observa- 
tion ; it is as if they met our eyes alive, 
and with all their hidden meaning on the 
surface, but grew again inanimate and 
inscrutable the instant that they became 
aware of our glances. So now at that 
unexpected glimpse, Miriam, Donatello, 
and the sculptor, all three imagined that 
they beheld the bronze pontiff endowed 
with spiritual life. A blessing was felt 
descending upon them from his out- 
stretched hand ; he approved by look and 
gesture the pledge of a deep union that 
had passed under his auspices. 

Setting of Sympathetic Creatures. — In this 
same wonderful novel of Hawthorne's the 
figure of Hilda at the window of her "high 
chamber" is given a sympathetic setting oi 
animate objects by the "flock of white doves, 
skimming, fluttering, and wheeling about the 
topmost height of the tower, their silver 
wings flashing in the pure transparency of the 
air." And the author tells us that when Hil- 
da's soul had grown sick with the burden of 
its terrible secret these doves " often flew in 
through the windows of the tower, winged 
messengers, bringing her what sympathy they 
could, and uttering soft, tender, and complain- 
ing sounds, deep in their bosoms, which 
soothed the girl more than a distincter utter- 
ance might." 

Hilda has sought relief at the confessional, 
and is returning from Saint Peter's w^ith 
Kenyon. 

When they reached the Via Portoghese, 
and approached Hilda's tower, the doves, 
who were waiting aloft, flung themselves 
upon the air, and came floating down 
about her head. The girl caressed them, 
and responded to their cooings with simi- 
lar sounds from her own lips, and with 
words of endearment; and their joyful 
flutterings and airy little flights, evidently 
impelled by pure exuberance of spirits, 
seemed to show that the doves had a real 
sympathy with their mistress's state of 
mind. For peace had descended upon her 
like a dove. 

Treatment 9f Nature as Antagonistic to 
Characters. — Frank Norris has depicted the 



hostility of nature with consummate skill in 
"McTeague.'* The big dentist after murder- 
ing his wife reverts swiftly to the primal 
brute. Driven relentlessly from one point to 
another by a sort of animal instinct that 
warns him of impending danger, he reaches 
at last the mountain fastnesses near Death 
Valley. Here he begins to prospect for gold, 
and has just struck a rich \e\n of ore when 
the mystic warning comes again. Again he 
flees ; but go whither he will, he cannot rid 
himsell of that awful sense of approaching 
peril. At last, in wild desperation, he 
determines to put the arid wastes of Death 
Valley between himself and all possible 
pursuit. 

He enters the lurid desert, and his hours 
of agony there, his efforts to escape the 
scorching sun and the blistering earth, are 
described with all the vividness and intensity 
that characterizes Norris's finest work. And 
when in the end McTeague has killed the one 
pursuer whom hate had emboldened to fol- 
low him, a last refinement of torture is added 
to the picture by revealing the murderer 
shackled to the dead body of his victim, and 
thus irretrievably anchored to the purgatory 
he has sought. 

This novel, which Howells has termed " the 
Odyssey of a simple, semi-savage nature," :s 
unquestionably entitled to high rank in Amer- 
ican letters. 

Hostile Aspect of Inanimate Objects. — The 
last chapter of Dickens's "A Tale of Two 
Cities " has a material setting that reflects the 
violence and ferocity of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

Along the Paris streets, the death-carts 
rumble, hollow and harsh. Six tumbrils 
carry the day's wine to La Guillotine. 
All the devouring and insatiate Monsters 
imagined since imagination could record 
itself, are fused in the one realization, 
Guillotine. And yet there is not in 
France, with its rich variety of soil and 
climate, a blade, a leaf, a root, a sprig, a 
peppercorn, which will grow to maturity 
under conditions more certain than those 
that have produced this horror. Crush 
humanity out of shape once more, under 
similar hammers, and it will twist itself 
into the same tortured forms. Sow the 
same seed of rapacious license and op- 
pression over again, and it will surely 
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.yield the same fruit according to its kind. 

Background of Unfriendly Creatures, — 
^*Thc Marble Faun" also furnishes an inter- 
esting example of a background of animate 
objects out of harmony with the central 
£gure in the chapter where the forest crea- 
tures — that "inarticulate brotherhood that 
prowl the woods or soar upon the wing" — 
shrink from Donatello after he has com- 
mitted his crime, and refuse to appear at his 
mystical summons. 

Antagonistic Human Setting. — In the 
great stock-exchange scene of Norris's " The 
Pit" Jadwin stands a solitary figure looming 
out of an antagonistic human setting, as he 
wages his epic battle against the " unassail- 
able " wheat. 

George Eliot in " Romola " has character- 
ized the scene outside the Palace during the 
•debate in the council-chamber over the fate 
of the prisoners as " the background of a roar 
from mingled shouts and imprecations, tramp- 
lings and pushings, and accidental clashing of 
weapons, across which nothing was distin- 
guishable but a darting shriek or the heavy 
dropping toll of a bell." 

" The Hunchback of Notre Dame/' — The 
gradual materialization of a hostile human 
-foreground is described with wonderful vivid- 
ness by Victor Hugo in " The Hunchback of 
l^otre Dame." Quasimodo is standing on the 
tiorthem tower of the great cathedral survey- 
ing Paris at night. 

All at once, while he was scrutinizing 
the great city with the eye which Nature, 
by way of compensation, had made so 
piercing that it almost supplied the defici- 
ency of the other organs, it seemed to 
him that the outline of the quay of La 
Viellc Pelleterie had an extraordinary ap- 
pearance ; that there was a motion at 
that point ; that the black line of the para- 
pet, defined upon the white surface of the 
water, was not straight and steady like 
that of the other quays, but that it un- 
dulated to the eye, like the waves of a 
river, or like the heads of a moving mul- 
titude. This struck him as strange. He 
redoubled his attention. The movement 
appeared to be toward the city. It lasted 
?5ome time on the quay, then subsided by 
degrees, as if that which caused it were 
entering the interior of the isle ; it after- 
-ward ceased entirely, and the outline of 



the quay again became straight and mo- 
tionless. 

While Quasimodo was forming all 
sorts of conjectures, the movement 
seemed to reappear in the Rue du Parvis, 
which runs into the city, perpendicularly 
to the fagade of Notre Dame. At last, 
notwithstanding the intense darkness, he 
perceived the head of a column approach- 
ing through this street, and the next mo- 
ment a crowd spread itself over the Place 
du Parvis, where nothing could be dis- 
tinguished but that it was a crowd. 

The sight was alarming. It is probable 
that this singular procession, which 
seemed to make a point of avoiding ob- 
servation, was equally careful to maintain 
profound silence ; yet it could not help 
making some noise, were it only by the 
trampling of the feet. But even this 
sound reached not the ear of Quasimodo ; 
and this vast multitude, of which he 
could scarcely see anything, and of which 
he heard absolutely nothing, though all 
was bustle and motion so near to him, 
must have had the effect of an army of 
the dead, mute, impalpable, and shrouded 
in vapor. It appeared to him as if a mist 
full of human beings was approaching, 
and that what he saw moving were 
shadows of the shades .... 

The crowd seemed to increase every mo- 
ment in the Parvjs. He presumed, how- 
ever, that the noise they made must be 
very slight, because the windows in the 
streets and the place remained closed. All 
at once a light appeared, and in an instant 
seven or eight lighted torches rose above 
the heads of the multitude, shaking their 
tufts of flame amid the darkness. Then 
did Quasimodo distinctly perceive a 
frightful rabble of men and women in 
rags, armed with scythes, pikes, pick- 
axes, and halberds, with their thousand 
glistening heads. Here and there black 
forks projected like horns over hideous 
faces. He had some vague recollection 
of this mob, and fancied that he had seen 
those faces some months before, when he 
was elected Pope of Fools. A man, who 
held a torch in one hand and a cudgel in 
the other, got upon a post, and appeared 
to be haranguing them. At the same time 
this strange army made some evolutions, 
as if certain divisions were taking their 
respective stations about the church. 
Quasimodo picked up his lantern and 
went down to the platform between the 
towers, to obtain a nearer view and to 
arrange his means of defense. 
GoBHAM, N. H. Thomas L, Marble, 

( To be continued.) 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
The Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 
.*. 

Lieutenant C E. Andrews, formerly profes- 
sor of English in the Ohio State University, 
says in "The Writing and Reading of 
Verse " : "The average man reads free verse 
like poetry onl^ because he is so suggestible. 
Short lines suggest that he pause, and a se- 
ries of lines, all beginning with capitals, sug- 



gest poetry. These ideas influence him to- 
read slowly and carefully. ... In reality he 
is only reading rhythmic prose, which the- 
clever writer, knowing how easily influenced 
he is, has dressed up to look like poetry."" 
And the Kansas City Star illustrates how- 
easy it is to turn even a poet's name into free 
verse by making the joyous announce- 
ment : — 

Despite the war and influenza and blizzards 
and things the publishers have managed to brin^, 
out a new book of free verse by 

A 

my 

Low 

ell. 

Some writers complain that all editors and" 
publishers do not read all the manuscripts 
that are sent to them all through. Thus a 
gem may have been missed in the mass of 
manuscripts received by a publisher with this^ 
letter : — 

Gents i have three hundred and fifty Poams 
that i have composed Myself, can you use thc- 
same. thay are composed on all Subjects.. 
Yours very respectfully, etc. 
« 

Sapient Don Marquis truly says in the New- 
York Evening Sun : "When a man tells yotr 
what he has planned to write, instead of 
what he has just written, he will never write 
it." 

• *• 

So many are obliged to economize now, as^ 
a result of war conditions, that publishers of 
periodicals naturally receive many orders to 
stop subscriptions. It is gratifying to the 
publisher of The Writer to note that in 
spite of this necessity for economy the sub- 
scription list of the magazine is growing all' 
the time, and that nearly all of those who or- 
der their subscriptions discontinued speak of 
the pleasure and profit they have got fiom 
The Writer, and express an intention to» 
subscribe again as soon as possible. The pub-^ 
lisher's first object is to make The Writer: 
useful to its readers, and it is especially 
gratifying to him to receive a letter like the 
following : — 

I had thought to practice " Conservation '* in 
my subscription for Thb Whiter for this year, 
but have decided I cannot do without it. I read 
it carefully, page by page and article by article^ 
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and find so many valuable, practical sugges- 
tions and helps that I enclose for you the price 
of a yearly subscription, trusting the magazine 
may continue to be valuable for me. Especially 
in marketing articles and in giving new courage 
to the discouraged have I found it helpful. T 
could not do without The Wkitkr, I think. 
• 

What reader of The Writer has made the 
largest profit in the last year out of a sug- 
gestion or information given in the maga- 
zine ? The editor of The Writer will be 
glad to receive letters — not necessarily for 
publication — from readers, telling what the 
magazine has done for them in a practical 
way, — giving facts that can be verified and 
making suggestions of ways in which The 
Writer can be made more useful to its read- 
ers, — and he will send a check for five dol- 
lars to the writer of the letter, received be- 
fore May I, that seems to him the best. 

w. H. H. 



THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 

[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those ofiFering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see " The 
Writer's Directory of Periodicals." ] 



Short Stories ( Garden City, N. Y.) says 
that srince the signing of the armistice the old, 
old question of "what kind of material do 
the magazines want," has become far more 
urgent than it ever was before. The editors 
confess that they are unable to clear up very 
much of that confusion, because they do not 
know absolutely where they are going them- 
selves, but they do know that magazine sales 
have been better than ever for the past few 
months, and they want to buy ideas. They 
are eager for good material and can use a lot 
of it. Short Stories is one of the adventure 
type of magazines, and is made up of one 
complete novel and about twelve short stories 
each month. The ideal length for the com- 
plete novel is 55,000 words, but the magazine 
has printed two novelettes of 25,000 or 30,000 
words. The short stories should run anv- 
where from 4,000 to 10,000 words. Serials 
also are considered. Short Stories is read 
more by men than by women, and the editors 



want stories of business, adventure, and hu- 
mor, including stories with a love interest, 
provided they have sufficient plot and action. 
The editors like stories of distant lands, and 
they lay primary emphasis upon those twin 
qualities of adventure fiction — PLOT and 
ACTION. If a choice lay between two 
stories equally good in plot, one written with 
a distinctive style and the other without, the 
choice every time would be for the one with 
the style. Mr. Maule says that the Saturday 
Evening Post style of story is the Short 
Stories style of story. He does not mean to 
suggest that any one should consciously imi- 
tate the authors who write for the Saturday 
Evening Post, but says that the all-fiction 
magazines developed a certain style of short 
story at the same time that the Saturday 
Evening Post did, and that while they are the 
outstanding example they would hardly claim 
to be the originators of this school of fiction. 
He makes one exception to the Saturday 
Evening Post kind of story, and that is the 
story limited to feminine appeal. Short 
Stories has had good mystery, crime, and de- 
tective stories, and wants more. The maga- 
zine pays promptly upon acceptance, and 
endeavors to give deoisioti on all manuscripts 
in ten days. Short Stories does not want 
psychological problem stories, sex stories, 
mere sketches ( no matter how " literary " 
they may be ), or introspective soul dissec- 
tions. 

The Juvenile Court Record ( Chicago ) 
needs some articles giving accounts of real 
happenings of juvenile court cases, accom- 
panied by photographs if possible. 



The Industrial-Arts Magazine ( Milwau- 
kee ) needs articles on the development of 
vocational education, and on the teaching of 
specific trades — machine shop, plumbing, 
sheet metal, etc. 

The Trade Press Service, a syndicate con- 
ducted by Ralph H. Butz, 1239 Walnut street, 
Allentown, Penn., can always use articles that 
describe the methods which have made busi- 
ness men successful ; articles on legal sub- 
jects, written in a plain manner for business 
men ; articles on accounting methods and 
systems ; and descriptions of merchandising 
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methods in all lines. Payment is made shortly 
after acceptance. 

The Improvement Era ( Salt Lake City ) 
-woald like some good moral short stories. 



Harper's Bazar ( New York ) especially 
needs some short stories of sophistication, 
^th plenty of plot and action. 



The Indiana Farmers* Guide ( Hunting- 
ton ) wants illustrated articles suitable for 
the Household Department. 



The editors of the Atlanta Semi-Weekly 
Journal ( Atlanta, Ga.) are always eager to 
•examine timely articles of interest to South- 
•ern readers. Articles dealing with interestin.:; 
personalities, accompanied by good, clear 
photographs of the subjects of the articles, 
are in demand at all times. Every effort will 
l>e made to return such photographs when 
they are properly identified and marked for 
return, and accompanied by sufficient post* 
age. Just now the editors of the Semi- 
Weekly Journal want to publish a picture of 
the best known woman in any Southern com- 
munity, and will pay a dollar for each sketch 
of 200 words published, telling who she is, 
why she is best known, and what she has 
■achieved that is out of the ordinary. Ar- 
ticles should be accompanied by photographs. 



American Young People ( Milwaukee ) is 
not in the market for manuscripts at present. 



The Ocean Engineer ( New York ) is fully 
supplied with manuscripts at present. 



The Railroad Man's Magazine is merged 
^ith the Argosy ( New York ) beginning 
yfith the issue for January 25. 



The War Weekly, which George Harvey 
lias been writing and editing for just one 
year, is now named simply the Weekly. 



The system of the Black Cat Club, con- 
nected with the Black Cat ( Salem. Mass.), 
lias been changed. Under the present system 
any subscriber for the magazine may select 
any story in it and write a criticism of it in 
the form of a finished essay, not exceeding 



500 words, to be mailed to the Black Cat not 
later than the tenth of the month following 
the month of issue. The best criticisms will 
be paid for, at the rate of a cent a word, and 
will be published, with the names of the au- 
thors, in the third issue of the Black Cat fol- 
lowing. 

The American Sunday-School Union, 1816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, is offering 
prizes for its B. B. S. S. ( Bigger and Better 
Sunday-Schools ) contest. The Union will 
pay $15, $10, and $5 for the best, the second- 
best, and the third-best article, stimulating 
smaller Sunday schools to become bigger and 
better. Articles must be received by June i, 
1919, and may be from 1,000 to 1,500 words 
in length. For shorter articles of from 200 to 
500 words, describing one or more good plans 
to promote bigger and better Sunday schools, 
payment will be made at the rate of one dol- 
lar or more each. The Union issues a leaflet, 
giving ten questions on the subject, "How 
About Your Own School ? " and ten more on 
"What Forward Steps Shall We Take Now 
that the War Has Been Won ? " The helpful- 
ness of articles will be considered more than 
the literary style. 

The Iowa Press and Authors' Club an- 
nounces its second annual short story and 
poetry contest. The Club offers a prize of 
$25 for the best short story and a prize of 
$25 for the best poem submitted by any un- 
dergraduate student in an accredited Iowa 
college ; any bona fide resident of Iowa who 
is an undergraduate student in an accredited 
college outside the state of Iowa ; or any per- 
son who, otherwise included in one of the pre- 
ceding classifications, has left college to enter 
the military or naval service of the United 
States. All manuscripts must be typewritten, 
and no short story shall contain less than 
1,200 words, or more than 3,600 words. Any 
contestant may compete for both prizes and 
may submit more than one manuscript for 
either prize, but prizes will not be awarded 
to the same person for two consecutive years. 
Each manuscript must have a pen-name of 
the contestant in the upper left-hand corner 
of the first page, and must bear no other 
mark of identification. Each manuscript 
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must be accompanied by a sealed envelope 
containing the pen-name and real name, col- 
lege and permanent address, and postage for 
return of manuscript. No mark of identifi- 
cation may be placed on the envelopes. The 
short stories will be judged by Ellis Parker 
Butler, Irving N. Brant, and Professor 
Samuel Dirieux ; and the poems will be 
judged by Witter Bynner, William Sunl^y 
Braithwaite, and Forrest Spaulding. An- 
nouncements of the prize awards will be 
made, if possible, before the college com- 
mencement season in June, IQIQ- All manu- 
scripts must be mailed to the president of the 
club, Mrs. Alice C Weitz, 403 Forty-second 
street, Des Moines, Iowa, on or before April 

15. 1919. 

The Committee which is to consider the 
letters submitted in response to the offer made 
by A. Stone through the Robert J. Shores 
Corporation ( New York ) of two prizes of 
twenty-five dollars each, for the best letter in 
favor of submitting manuscripts everywhere 
at one time and the best letter against the 
practice, has decided to extend the time of 
closing the competition to May i, 1919. Mr. 
Stone says : " We have some interesting let- 
ters and strong arguments, written mostly for 
the general good of writers who have not ar- 
rived at the stage where they have a greater 
demand for their work than they can supply. 
We wish that more could be interested, so 
that a fuller expression may be had, and espe- 
cially from those who have progressed be- 
yond the formative stage. So far, the pub- 
lishers appear to be sitting tight, apparently 
secure in the position they have enjoyed from 
time immemorial, but it may be they have not 
heard of the contest. We shall be pleased to 
hear from them." 

Mrs. Carrie Jacobs Bond is the winner in 
the contest to supply a musical setting ♦o 
William Mill Butler's poem, "Democracy." 

Prize offers still open : — 

Prize of $jo,ooo offered by the National Institute 
for Moral Inatrection ( Waahington. D. C.) for the 
best method of character cdncatioo in the public 
•chools. Conteat doaea February aa. I9»9. P«rtici»- 
lart in May Wairaa. 

Prize of $5,000 offered by the National Federation 
of Mnaic Qnba, for the beat oratorio anbmitted be- 



tween February i and March i, 1919. Particulars xtt 
August WaxTES. 

Prizes amounting to %aBo offered by the American 
School Peace League for essays submitted before 
March i, 1919, by normal and high school seniors^ 
discussing the principles of a League of Nations. 
Particulars in November Writkb. 

Prizes of $100, $50, $25, and $25 offered by the 
League for Permanent Peace for essays on the sub- 
ject, ** A Law-Governed World," submitted before 
April I, 1919, by students of women's colleges in 
Massachusetts. Particulars in October Writbr. 

Three prizes of $500 each offered by the Lyric 
Society ( New York ) for the best books of poetry 
submitted before April i, 1919. Particulars in Jan- 
uary Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Engineering Company 
of America ( New York ) for the best story con- 
taining all the different words used by President 
Wilson, as given in the ** Victory White House 
Vocabulary." Particulars in January Writer. 

Prizes offered by Poetry ( Chicago ) for the best 
work printed in the magazine during the year Oc* 
tober, 1918 — September, 1919. Particulars in De- 
cember WRITEk. 

Prizes offered by American Ambition ( Philadel- 
phia ) in comedy-drama, short story, song, and other 
contests. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner's competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York ) for stories, short 
poems, and essays on subjects suggested by the edi- 
tor, written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in No- 
vember Writer. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Louise Kennedy Mabie, whose story, " Miss 
Gjlsey — Head Waitress," appeared in the 
January number of the American Magazine, 
and who has a story, " The Jumping-Off 
Place," with the same heroine, in Munsey's 
for Februar>', was born in Cleveland, but has 
lived all her life in and about New York. 
She comes of a literary fanMly, her father, 
James H. Kennedy, being an editor and the 
author of several historical books and pres- 
ent-day fiction. Mrs. Mabie has written two 
novels, "The Wings of Pride," published by 
Harper & Brothers in 1913, and "The Lights 
Are Bright," brought out by the same pub- 
lishers the following year. She has had 
short stories in Harper's Magazine, the Ladies' 
Home Journal, and the American Magazine, 
and several in Munsey's Magazine. Her 
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present intention is to keep on writing short 
stories for five years, and then to try another 
book. 



Dorothy Mills, or Dorothy Culver Mills, 
to be exact, whose story, ** Something Dif- 
ferent," was published in the January Delinea- 
tor, also has a story, " Getting Acquainted," 
in Everybody's Magazine for February. Miss 
Mills is a graduate of Wellesley College, and 
spent several years on the editorial staff of 
the Ladies* Home Journal, where she read 
manuscripts, wrote a number of editorials 
and special fiction articles, and conducted a 
department for girls, called "As We Go 
Marching On." Since then, with the excep- 
tion of a few brief and profitable excursions 
into other fields of work, she has been at 
her home in Philadelphia, doing some pub- 
licity work, and slowly bringing her first ef- 
forts at short stories to a technical point 
where they will sell. Her first fiction sketch 
was sold to Every Week last spring. It was 
called " Wristers," and was, in a sense, a 
preface to the story, " Getting Acquainted," 
in Everybody's for February. " Something 
Different," in the January Delineator, was her 
first sale of a full-length short story, but she 
has also sold stories to Smith's Magazine and 
Today's Housewife. " My Day in Court," in 
the February Ladies' Home Journal, is a fic- 
tion article, based on the handling of women 
in the typical criminal court. 



Edith Ballinger Price, whose serial, " Blue 
Magic," is now running in St. Nicholas, is a 
granddaughter of the late William T. Richards, 
the noted marine painter, and lives in New- 
port, R. L Miss Price is by inclination and 
training an illustrator and portrait-painter, 
and she illustrates her own stories. She 
studied art in Boston and New York, and has 
only recently taken up writing professionally. 
She has had stories and verse published in 
the Century, St. Nicholas, the Touchstone, 
and Contemporary Verse. 



Victor Starbuck, who wrote the poem, 
"The Little Houses," in the February Cen- 
tury, says that by birth and education he is a 
"Cracker," having been bom at Chuluota, — 
^ which is a wide place in the road," — Flo- 
-rida, and brought up at Orlando, although his 



parents came from literary Indiana. He has 
had poems in Scribner's Magazine, the Smart 
Set, Lippincott's ( defunct ), the American 
Magazine, the Youth's Companion, the 
Woman's Home Companion, the Delineator, 
the Independent, Poeto*, Collier's Weekly, 
and other magazines. Mr. Starbuck, who is 
a lawyer, says that about the inns of court in 
Florida they tell th» storj- of an old-time 
practitioner who, when asked his occupation, 
used to reply that he practised law for fun, 
but that he made his living by hunting. Mr. 
Starbuck says he makes his living by prac- 
tising law, and writes for amusement. He 
has been writing for fifteen or sixteen years, 
and during the last eight years has had many 
poems accepted and printed. He hopes some 
day to have a book published. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Thk Wkitbi.] 



Ed MONO Rostand. With portrait. American Re- 
view of Reviews for February. 

Good and Bad Newspaper Methods. Fred Ayres. 
Nebraska Printer for December. 

The Pboblem of Modern Poetry. Ludwig Lewis- 
ohm. Bookman for January. 

The Case of Modern Poetry Against Profes- 
sor Lewisohm. Amy Lowell. Bookman for January. 

John Masefibld in Yonkers. Louise Townsend 
Nicholl. Bookman for January. 

The Amazing Story of the Government Print- 
ing Office. — II. Henry Litchfield West. Book- 
man for January. 

French War Slang. J. F. McClure. Bookman 
for January. 

The Child in the World. National Interpreta- 
tions of Juvenile Literature. — II. Italy. Alfonso 
Arbib-Costa ; Ireland. Padriac Colum. Bookman for 
January. 

Your Newspapers and Ours. Maria Moravsky. 
Bookman for January. 

Pitfalls and Perils of the Literary Prodigy 
( Dora Marsden's Discussion of Rebecca West ). 
Current Opinion for January. 

Multiple Mysteries of Alliteration. Current 
Opinion for January. 

Fremont Oldbr's Exposi of Newspaper Ethics. 
With portrait. Current Opinion for January. 

The More or Less Factitious Fame of Edmond 
Rostand. Current Opinion for January. 

Literary Progenitors of Bolshevist Russia. 
With portrait of Leo Tolstoy. Current Opinion for 
January. 
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On Letter Writing. Henry Dwight Sedgwick, 
^ale Review for January. 

The Story of "The Marseillaise.'' Illustrated. 
Katherine Dunlap Gather. St. Nicholas for January. 

"Titus Andronicus " and Shakspere. Tucker 
Brooke. Modern Language Notes for January. 

The Social Satires of Thomas Love Peacock. — 
II. John W. Draper. Modern Language Notes for 
January. 

Shakspere Studies. — IIL Albert H. Tolman. 
Modem Language Notes for January. 

Five Years of Italian Poetry. Emanuel Car- 
nevali. Poetry for January. 

Is Great Literature Intelligible ? Harry T. 
Baker. North American Review for January. 

Walter Hines Page. Bookseller, Newsdealer, and 
Stationer for January i. 

Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. Bookseller, News- 
<lealer, and Stationer for January i. 

Theodore Roosevelt. Bookseller, Newsdealer, 
and Stationer for January 15. 

Sir James Barrie's " Dear Brutus." Illustrated. 
Montrose J. Moses. Bellman for January 4. 

An Anglo-American Poet ( Lady Speyer ). With 
portrait. Dorothea Lawrence Mann. Bellman for 
January 4. 

" Modern American Writers." Bellman for Jan- 
uary 18. 

Bairnsfather's " The Better 'Ole." Illustrated. 
Montrose J. Moses. Bellman for January 18. 

Mr. Roosevelt as a Letter-Writer. Joseph B. 
Gilder. Bellman for January 25. 

What Lafcadio Hearn's Japanese Wife Thought 
OF Her Husband. Literary Digest for January 11. 

Theodore Roosevelt. Literary Digest for Jan- 
uary 25. 

Mr. Roosevelt in Literature. Literary Digest 
for January 25. 

The Power of Words. Reprinted from the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association in the Liter- 
ary Digest for January 25. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



A four-days' celebration in New York, from 
February 19 to February 22, inclusive, of the 
-one-hundredth anniversary, February 22, of 
the birth of James Russell Lowell has been 
arranged by the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. Invitations have been sent to 
leading men of letters in the United States 
and Canada, and also to Viscount Bryce, 
Robert Bridges, Rudyard Kipling, Augustine 
Birrell, Sir James M. Barrie, Sir Conan 
Doyle, Gilbert Chesterton, Dr. Gilbert Mur- 
ray, Sir Walter Raleigh, John Galsworthy, 
Sir Arthur Quiller Couch, Edmund Gosse, 
Alfred Noyes, and other English authors. 
The literary exercises at the Ritz-Carlton 
Saturday morning, February 22, will be open 
to the public. 



Edward J. O'Brien, whose fourth short- 
story year-book, " The Best Short Stories of 
1918," has just been published by Small, Mar- 
nard, & Co., has sailed for England, and ex- 
pects to live for the next year at Oxford. 

Professor Wilbur L. Cross's monutnental 
biography of Henry Fielding is published by 
the Yale University Press in three volumes 
under the title, "The Story of Henry Field- 
ing." 

Theodore Roosevelt, nearly a year ago, 
made Joseph Bucklin Bishop his literary ex- 
ecutor and assigned to him the exclusive use 
of all his personal and official correspondence 
for editing and publication and for use in 
preparing an authorized history of his life 
and public services. Charles Scribner's Sons 
will be the publishers. 

Lawrence F. Abbott, of the Outlook, is 
writing "Impressions of Theodore Roose- 
velt," to be published by Doubledav, Page, & 
Co. 

The autobiography of Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
is published by the George H. Doran Company 
under the title, ""The World and I." 

"The Atlantic Monthly and Its Makers," 
by M. A. DeWolf Howe ( Atlantic Monthly 
Press ), gives the history of the magazine and 
tells of the men who have made it. 

" The Early Years of the Saturday Club : 
185s- 1870," by Edward Waldo Emerson 
( Houghton Mifflin Company ), gives reminis- 
cences of famous members of the club since 
its founding in 1855 by Emerson, Lowell, 
Agassiz, Motley, and others. 

"The Letters of Washington Irving and 
Henry Brevoort," edited by George S. Hell- 
man, are published in two volumes by G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

"Arthur Machen : A Novelist of Ecstasy 
and Sin," by Vincent Starrett, is the title of 
a small volume published by Walter M. Hill, 
Chicago. 

" The Novels of Ferdinand Fabre," by Ray 
T. Bowen ( Richard G. Badger), is a critical 
review of the work of the French realist, 
whose biography is given in an introduction. 

" Robert Burns," by Edward Winslow Gil- 
liam, is published by the Cornhill Company, 
Boston. 
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Moffat, Yard, & Company are now at ji 
Union Square, West, New York. 

The will of Robert J. Collier, head of P. 
F. Collier & Sons, publishers of Collier's 
Weekly and of other publications, made no 
provision for his wife, on the ground that 
her father had provided for her amply, and 
left property valued at more than $5,000,000 
to Payne Whitney, Finley Peter Dunne, and 
Francis P. Garland, who have had charge of 
Mr. Collier's business since 1914, as residuary 
legatees. These three, together with George 
G. Kennedy and Frank H. Rice, who have 
been associated in the business for many 
years, and to whom bequests were made, have 
now renounced their right to act as execu- 
tors and take the property, leaving Mrs. Col- 
lier to apply for administration papers, which 
she has done. In notifying Mrs. Collier of 
their action, the three friends o£ Mr. Collier 
say ; " We believe that we understand and 
appreciate Mr. Collier's motives in making 
this will. He was intensely interested in 
perpetuating the paper which he had built and 
the publishing business which he had in- 
herited from his father. We all remember 
the serious illness in 1914 which culminated 
in the stroke which he suffered in September 
of that year, and his great anxiety that his 
business should be carried on without refer- 
ence to his personal affairs or his personal 
participation, and it was this that led him to 
entrust the business to a committee of his 
friends in order to enable it to be carried on 
for him. This trust is still in existence. We 
have no doubt that in making the will in the 
form in which we find it he intended to cre- 
ate a similar trust for those properties, bur 
if conditions existed at the time which made 
such a will advisable, we think they no longer 
exist." 

The indictments against Max Eastman and 
his associates on the Masses, charged with 
violation of the espionage act, have been dis- 
missed. The other persons thus rendered 
immune from prosecution on the indictments 
are Floyd Dell, C. Merrill Rogers, Jr., John 
Reed, a magazine writer, and Arthur Young, 
cartoonist. Henry J. Glintenkamp, another 
Masses defendant, who fled, supposedly to 
Mexico, is not relieved from prosecution. 



Mrs. L. M. Montgomery Macdonald, of 
Leaksdalc, Ontario, author of "Anne ol 
Green Gables," has brought a bill in equity 
against the Page Company of Boston, ask^n< 
for an accounting of royalties. April 22,. 
1907, Mrs. Macdonald, who was then Miss. 
Montgomery, sold her book to the L. C. Page 
Company, Incorporated, and was to receive, 
a royalty of ten per cent, on the wholesale 
price of each book sold. In 1914 the com- 
pany conveyed all its assets to the Page Com- 
pany, which she alleges was without consider- 
ation and in fraud of her rights. The plain- 
tiff also says that the Page Company sold a 
right to Grosset & Dunlap to get out a 50- 
cent edition of the book, and that on the 
150,000 copies thus sold she has received only 
two cents a volume. She says that the Page- 
Company has rendered a rough accounting,, 
but never an accurate one. 

Herman Scheffauer, who was born in San 
Francisco, of German parents, and is now ia 
Berlin, has been indicted in New York on a 
charge of treason. 

Dr. Rossiter Worthington Raymond died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., December 31, aged seventy- 
eight. 

David Lubin died in Rome Januar>' i, aged 
sixty-nine. 

Mrs. Eliza Osborn Putnam Heaton died in> 
Brooklyn, N. Y., January 2, aged sixty years. 
Theodore Roosevelt died at Oyster Bay^ 
Long Island, January 6, aged sixty years. 

Etienne Victor Lamy, permanent secretary 
of the Frerich Academy, died in Paris Jan- 
uary 8, aged seventy-three. 

Roswell Martin Field died at Morristown, 
N. J., January 10, aged sixty-seven. 

Dr. Horace Fletcher died in Copenhagen 
January 13, aged sixty-nine. 

Benjamin Paul Blood died at Amsterdam^ 
N. Y., January 15, aged eighty-six. 

Herman Whitaker died in New York Jan- 
uary 20, aged fifty-two. 

Frederick A. Duneka, general manager of 
Harper & Brothers, who is credited with 
having recognized the merit of many manu- 
scripts by new writers, died at Summit, N. J., 
January 24, aged sixty years. 
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The Writer's Directory of Periodicals. 



The information for this Directory, showing the 
manuBcript market and the manuscript requirements 
of many publications, has been gathered directly 
from the editors of the periodicals, and is strictly 
up to date. 

The second printing of the Directory, which is 
constantly being revised and enlarged, began in The 
WuTsa for February, 1916, and a three-years' sub- 
scription beginning with July, 1916, will give the 
Directory complete, together with much other valu- 
able matter. The third printing is now in progress. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, 
it b advisable to secure a sample copy. 



( Continvied from the February Writer.) 
fudge ( W ). Leslie-Judge Co,. 225 Fifth ave., New 
York. $5.00 : IOC. Perriton Maxwell, editor. 

Uses short, satirical, and humorous verse ; 

jests ; short humorous stories, not to exceed 500 

words ; humorous poetry ; short satires, etc. 

Sets length limit at 800 words. Does not buy 

photographs. Pays on acceptance. 

Junior World ( W ), .American Baptist Publication 

Society, 1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 3jc. 

-vr. (single copy 40c. yr.); 8c. quarter yr. Nan F. 

Weeks, editor. 

Uses novelettes ; serials ; short stories — 
preferably of children between nine and thirteen 
years old : general articles ; poetry : humorous 
verse ; jokes ; and departmental matter. Sets 
length limit at 2,500 words, buys photographs, 
and pays the middle of the month. 
Juvenile Court Record ( M ), 1006 Hearst Building, 
Chicago. P. D. Herwit. editor. 

Uses articles devoted to the benefit of the de- 
pendent and delinquent child. Prints no fiction, 
sets length limit at from 1,500 to 2.000 words, 
buys photographs, and pays on acceptance. 
Kentucky Magazine ( M ), State Magazine Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., Mount Sterling, Kentucky. $2.00 ; 
25c. Webster P. Huntington, editor. 
Publication temporarily suspended. 
Keramic Studio ( M ), Syracuse, N. Y. $400 ; 40c. 
Adelaide A. Robineau, editor. 

Uses special articles on subject of Design. 
Prints no fiction or verse. Photographs are 
usually sent by contributors. Pays on accep- 
tance. 
Kindergarten and First Grade ( formerly the Kin- 
dergarten Review ) ( M. except July and August ), 
Milton Bradley Co., Springtield. Mass. $2.00 ; 
25c. May Murray, editor. 

Uses : Kducational articles of special interest 
to kindergartners and first-grade teachers. 
Kindergarten- Primary Magazine ( M, except July 
and August ), Manistee, Michigan. $1.00 ; 15c. J. 
H. Shults, editor. 

Uses articles especially helpful to kindergart- 
ners and primary teachers, printing short stories 
and juvenile matter for the smallest children, 
and verses for little people. Has special depart- 
ments. Does not buy photographs, and sets 
length limit at 500 words. 
Kind Words ( M., in weekly parts ), Editorial De- 
partment, Baptist Sunday School Board. i6i 
Eighth ave.. X.. Nashville, Tcnn. Might C. 
Moore, D.D., editor. 

A four-column, eight-page Baptist weekly for 
young people, using descriptive, biographical, 
historical, literary, scientific, and the usual prac- 
tical articles for young people ; stories with an 
uplift — wholesome adventure, and achievement, 
told with originality and movement, with a 
moral note between the lines — of self-sacrifice 
and character-building. Does not want love 
stories, or stories of " smart " young people 
who outwit their elders, or stories with any flip- 
pancy in regard to religion and religious mat- 
ters, presentation of false doctrines, or anything 
to antagonize or compromise the beliefs of Bap- 
tists. Welcomes suitable verse, with sound senti- 
ment, but wants nothing trite or slangy ; child- 
ish or goody-goody. Sets length limit for single 
manuscripts at 2,000 words ; serials, from four 

The third printing of this Directory 
for March, 1917. Back numbers can be supplied. 



to twelve chapters ; ^ and poems, from one to 
four stanzas. Sometimes buys photographs to 
accompany available articles ; and pays upon 
acceptance. 
Kings' Treasuries ( W^ ). Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, 419 Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 60c. John T. Faris, D.D., editor. 
A Sunday-school paper for boys of from nine 
to fourteen. Can use .stories of from 1,800 to 
2,500 words. Plots in which mortgages, hidden 
fortunes, get-rich-quick schemes, and the sup- 
port of a widowed mother figure should be dealt 
WTth sparingly : also tobacco and firearms. 
Stories should be filled with action rather than 
conversation,- and should not have a tacked-on 
moral. Serials should not exceed ten chapters ; 
shorter ones preferred. General material should 
not exceed i.ooo words. When possible, clear 
photographs should accompany articles. Short 
articles, illustrated or otherwise, are acceptable. 
Manuscrints received before the twenty-fifth of 
the month are examined in that motith. and ac- 
cepted material is paid for on the fifteenth of 
the month following. 
Kodakery ( M ), Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, X. Y. 50C. ; 5c. A. II. Harscher, editor. 
Uses only articles pertaining to photography, 
preferring them to be illustrated. Buys photo- 
graphs and photographic jokes, and ocasionally 
iises short stories and serials on photography. 
- .Sets length limit at i.ooo words. Pays on ac- 
ceptance. 
Ladies' Home Journal ( M ), Curtis Publishing Co.. 
Independence .Square. Philadelphia. $1.50 ; 15c. 
Edward W. Bok, editor. 
Ladies* World ( M ), McClure Publications, 251 
Fourth ave.. New York. $1.00 ; 10c. 
Publication suspended, January, 1918. 
La Follette's Magazine ( M ), 115 W. Main at., 
Madison. Wisconsin. $1.00 ; u>c. Robert M. La 
Follette, editor. 
Lamb ( The ) ( Bi-W ), 44 Broad St.. New York. 
$2.50 ; IOC. .\. Newton Plumtner, editor. 
Publication discontinued. 
Lantern. 

Publication discontinued, March, 1918. 
Laura Leonard Newspaper Service. New York. 

Letters returned by the postoffice. 
Leslie's Weekly ( W ). Leslie-Judge Co., 225 Fifth 
ave., New York. $5.00 ; loc. John A. Sleicher, 
editor. 

Uses news photographs principally, with occa- 
sional general articles on timely sulijects, and a 
very little poetry. Prints no fiction, humorous 
verse, or jokes. Sets length limit at 2,^(Xi words, 
and prefers matter not to exceed 1,500 words. 
Buys photographs, and pays promptly on pub- 
lication. 

ADDITIONS AXD CHANGES. 
National Marine ( M ), 268 Pearl St., New York. 
$j.oo ; 25c. Edward Frank Allen, editor. 

Uses general articles and photographs suitable 
for its scope ; has departments, " Pictorial ^fari- 
time History," " Popular Marine Mechanics," 
and " The Crow's Nest." Sets length limit at 
4.000 words, and pays within ten days of accep- 
tance. 
Black Cat ( M ). Salem, Mass. $1.00 ; loc. 
E. Cassino and H. E. Bessom. editors. 

Uses business and adventure stories ; short 

humorous stories ; and an occasional love story, 

but nothing with a " strong sex interest." Has 

department, The Black (at Club, which pays a 

cent a wor.j for the best criticisms, not exceeding 

500 wor(l#v «» stories published in the Black Cat. 

Sets Ictfgth Jimit at 5.1x0 words, and pays on 

acceptai\c«f - . 

Parents Mag:!Tr1ne ( M ;, The Parents Association, 

Inc., 44.1 Fourth ave.. New York. $1.00 ; loc. 

Helen M. Cramj), editor. 

Uses juvenile matter and general articles on 
child welfare. Has special departments, buys 
photographs, and sets length limits at 2.500 
words, or less. Has published some juvenile 
fiction. ^<-> J 

..... , ^r\r\c%\c> 
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BAITING AN AUTHOR.— II. 

I received back the manuscript of my 42- 
line poem — regarding which there had been 
the voluminous and illuminating correspond- 
ence printed in the first instalment of this 
article — sometime in December. I had al- 
most forgotten the affair, and the poem had 
been published in American Ambition, when 
I received this letter from the Woman's 
National Magazine : — 
New York Washington 

WOMAN'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
Phone : 400-402 Sixth street 

Editorial Rooms, Main 540 Northwest 

Washington, D. C. February ao, 1918. 
Mr. Allan A. McCorkendale, 
Caledonia, New York. 
Dear Sir — In asking when your book would 
be published, I have just been informed *' it 
was returned — author unable to accept oflfer.'* 
I am sorry to hear this, as I thought we 
might use your book of verse as a premium 
book. The whole affair has started us thinking 
here. If we can place an order with a pub* 
lisher for books for our readers, using them as 
premiums and selling them on publisher's com- 
mission also, we asked the question : " why 



can't we arrange to publish our own books ? " 
As President, I said : " I think we can ; let's 
at least try it." So that is one reason I am 
writing you today. 

To start a book department will mean quite 
an expense to us. We will have to depend 
entirely on the interest in your book, if we pub- 
lish it, for we will have to send each copy on 
approval. That means the entire financing of 
the work before a penny of sales' income. I 
have the data on your book and figured closely 
as to all costs. We can allow ycu 50 per cent^ 
on the first 500 copies, after that 20 per cent^ 
All that will be required on your part will be* 
the purchase of 200 copies at 40c, the wholesale 
price, but any or all of these may be distributed 
in stores so that you may receive back about 
what you paid for them when sold. All sales 
on our part will net you a profit. We require 
this first purchase, otherwise we could not 
handle your book. 

Will you not think over this matter, and let 
me hear at once if you can take it up ? You 
could pay for the books in monthly installments 
if you prefer. Just let me know if I can count 
on your book as one of the first twelve, and ii 
so send me the MS., so I can have one of our 
editors get it in readiness ; then knowing the 
exact nature of your production I can arrange 
the contracts intelligently for your signature. 

I would like to include your book in the 
first dozen we get out We have the advantage 
of the use of our own columns for advertising-^ 
and we could carry your book for several years. 
The royalty on it ought to bring you. an in- 
come year after year for many years. Besides 
this, it ought to be a source of pride and joy 
to see the product of your imagination actually- 
published and before the public. 
Sincerely yours, 

H. D. Hitchcock, 

President. 

[ How could an author fail to be gratified 
by the suggestion that the royalty on his 
book — a 42-line poem published, illustrated, 
" in volume form " — ought to bring him an 
income year after year for many years ? — 
Editor The Writer.] 

I had lost interest in the matter, did not 
have eighty dollars to invest as suggested, 
and did not reply to this letter at all. Yet 
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again, August 2, 1918, the Woman's National 

Magazine wrote to me as follows : — 

WOMAN'S NATIOXAL MAGAZINE 

Published at the In the interests of 

National Capital the American Woman 

Washington, D. C. 

August 2, 1918. 
Allan A. McCorkendale, 

Caledonia, N. Y. 
Dear Miss McCorkendale : 

In some late correspondence with a Baltimore 
book publishing company we made inquiry re- 
garding the publication of your book and w^as 
informed : " it was returned, — author unable 
to accept our publishing offer.*' 

We could probably use your book as a pre- 
mium if it were published. It is our plan, 
however, to publish sooner or later our own 
premium books so that we will not have to be 
continually " splitting *' the profits with other 
book publishers. To do this we propose to run 
advance announcements of these new books in 
our Book Review Department and publish each 
new book just as soon as we receive sufficient 
advance orders to cover the initial expense of 
the production. From the data to hand on your 
book we would be pleased to arrange for its 
publication under this plan. 

We propose to devote considerable space to 
the description of the plan and of the books in 
our Book Department and urge our readers to 
send in advance orders for these new volumes, 
of course adding some attractive combination 
or subscription inducement. As we figure our 
circulation will reach about 75,000 copies monthly 
in the course of a few months our book an- 
nouncement ought to pull thousands of advance 
orders. Your book announced under this plan 
will receive its share and when the proper num- 
ber come in we will put it out at no cost to you 
whatever and pay you a 20 per cent, royalty on 
all copies sold. 

Under this arrangement you get three months' 
publicity in our magazine, at much less than 
regular advertising space cost for similar mat- 
ter. Our regular rate to publishers is $20 for 
three months. As we may handle your book 
through this plan we are willing to insert the 
review for only $10 for three months. We will 
send you five copies of each issue so you can 
distribute them among your friends or as you 
wish. 

A coupon will be provided on the Book Re- 
view page so that our readers can easily sign 
this, tear it out and mail to us. The title of 
your book is certainly attractive and with the 
proper description ( which you may write on 
back of order blank) we think this review will 
•how up attractively. 

We are going to run our first book announce- 
ments in the next issue. Many well known 
books will be included, and your review will be 
placed in the same list with the works by 



" popular " authors so as to make the whole 
thing doubly effective. People are reading 
more books than ever now and we anticipate 
a big success under this plan. 

Please sign the order blank, write a brief re- 
view for our guidance on the reverse side, and 
send to us with your remittance of $10 so that 
we can be sure of getting your review in the 
next issue which will go to press in about ten 
days. 

Very truly yours, 

WOMAN'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
A. V. Hitchcock 
Associate Editor. 

[ " Ought to," again, is the phrase used 
by Mr. Hitchcock, who declares that the an- 
nouncement in the Woman's National Maga- 
zine — which he figures will reach a circu- 
lation of about 75,000 copies in the course 
of a few months — ought to pull thousands 
of advance orders. The Woman's National 
Magazine is a sixteen-page paper, 10x14 
inches in size, printed on ordinary news print 
paper, subscription price fifty cents a year. 
Page 15 of "Vol. II., No. 3" is largely de- 
voted to " Reviews of New Books," in style 
similar to this : — 

JIM GOODMAN, THE ORPHAN,* by MRS. 
EMILY SHAW. 
Wherein is depicted the life of a grood man, 

in his struggle for the higher things. Net 

$•50 (3) 

Some fifty books are noticed in this way. 
On the page is printed an Order Blank, 
which reads : " Send me, when ready, 

. . . . copies of , 

for which I agree to pay $ when 

notified of shipment," with this note at the 
top : " Readers are asked to fill out the cou- 
pon below when ordering any book described 
on this page. Those marked ( ♦ ) are not 
yet published, and it is advisable to send your 
order in at once so you will receive the book 
soon after publication. Send no money with 
your order. When we mail you the book 
we will send the bill for amount due." If 
the publishers of the Woman's National 
Magazine get ten dollars for each of these 
notices, their profits are likely to compare 
favorably with those the authors of the books 
mentioned in the " Reviews " will get from 
the resulting sale. 

It appears from the printed letterheads 
that the Cosmos Magazine has offices in New 
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York, London, and Washington ; that the 
McLean Company has offices in New York, 
Baltimore, and Washington ; that the Sauls- 
"bury Publishing Company has a New York 
•office at 305 Broadway, . telephone Worth 
2130, and a Cleveland office in the Schofield 
Building, telephone, Main, 5268. The super- 
intendent of the Cleveland Telephone Com- 
pany reports that he is unable to find any 
listing of the Saulsbury Publi-shing Company 
in the Directory issues covering the period 
l>etween October, 1917, and February, 1918. 
The manager of the New York Telephone 
Company says that the subscriber for tele- 
phone service at 305 Broadway, telephone 
Worth, 2130, is the Davenport Development 
Company, which has had the service for a 
number of years. The manager of the Balti- 
more Telephone Company says that the ad- 
dresses Rippel Building and 7 Clay Street 
are both the same location. — Editor The 
Writer.] 

With this letter was enclosed the follow- 
ing order blank ( a printed form, with the 
date "August 2, 1918," the title of my poem, 



"A Jewel-Decked Castle," the figures "200," 
before " advance orders," and the prices ** 50 
cents " and " 40 cents " written in ) : — 

BOOK REVIEW DEPARTMENT. 
Date, August 2, 1918. 
WOMAN'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 

Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen : 

I enclose $10 to pay for publishing review of 
my book " A Jewel-Decked Castle" in your pub- 
lication for the term of three months, beginning 
with next issue, it being understood that the 
Woman's National Magazine will use its best 
judgment in the arrangement and wording of 
this review so as to attract advance orders. 
When aoo advance orders are received you are 
to publish the book and pay me 75 per cent, of 
proceeds. Book to retail at $ .50 ; wholesale at 
$ .40 per copy. Five copies of each issue of your 
magazine containing this review are to be sent 
to me on publication ( Author please suggest 
review desired and write same on back of this 
order ). 

Name 

Address 

State 

Once again / declined. 
Caledonia, N. Y. Allan McCorkendale. 



THE MECHANISM OF THE NOVEL. 



CHAPTER VI. 
SETTING (Continued). 

Influential Setting — Characters as Creating 
or Choosing Their Surrounding — Atmos- 
phere. 

Influential Setting. — There is still another 
treatment of setting based upon a recognition 
of the scientific principle that environment 
moulds character and determines the course 
of human conduct. Such a treatment sub- 
serves the great artistic law of economy : de- 
scription of nature and background do not 
exist for their own inherent beauty, nor solely 
for purposes of analogy or contrast with hu- 
man emotion, but are an integral part of the 
story itself. 

The Characters of Zone Grey. — Most of 
;the characters in Zane Grey's stirring tales of 



adventure appear to be products of their sur- 
roundings. In "Desert Gold" Grey says of 
Yaqui the Indian : "Gale had never seen the 
Indian's face change its hard; red-bronze calm. 
It was the color and the flintiness and the 
character of the lava at his feet." 

Four American Novels. — Montrose J. 
Moses places in the same category four Amer- 
ican novels, Hawthorne's "The Scarlet Let- 
ter," Norris's "The Octopus," James Lane 
Allen's " The Reign of Law," and Ellen Glas- 
gow's "The Deliverance." He declares that 
each one of these novels "impresses us with 
the undoubted fact that the situations, as well 
as the spiritual and physical development of 
the characters, are dependent on the soil which 
nurtured them." 

Hawthorne and Influential Environment. — 
The importance which Hawthorne attaches to 
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environment is manifest at the very beginning 
of " The Scarlet Letter." 

The women who were now standing 
about the prison-door stood within less 
than half a century of the period when 
the man-like Elizabeth had been the not 
altogether unsuitable representative of 
the sex. They were her countrywomen ; 
and the beef and ale of their native land, 
with a moral diet not a whit more refined, 
entered largely into their composition. 
The bright morning sun, therefore, shone 
on broad shoulders and well-developed 
busts, and on round and ruddy cheeks, 
that had ripened in the far-o0 island, and 
had hardly yet grown paler or thinner in 
the atmosphere of New England. 
The Forest in " The Scarlet Letter" — 
However deeply our sympathies may be stirred 
by the recital of Hester's punishment and Ar- 
thur Dimmesdale's secret agony, we never for 
a moment lose sight of that dense forest back- 
ground that throws its gloom over every page 
of the novel, and affects alike the minds of 
the characters and the trend of events. 

Chillingworth and the Forest. — Roger 
Chillingworth appears almost magically "out 
of the vast and dismal forest" bringing with 
him the "knowledge of the properties of 
native herbs and roots" >yhich he has ac- 
quired in its midst. 

Hester recognizes Chillingworth's affinity 
with that weird and sombre background, and 
at the conclusion of their interview in the 
prison inquires : " Art thou like the Black 
Man that haunts the forest round about us ? 
Hast thou enticed me into a bond that will 
prove the ruin of my soul ? " 

Hester Frynne and the Forest, — The 
meeting of Hester* and Arthur Dimmesdale 
occurs in the forest. Hester accompanied by 
Pearl has set out along the woodland path to 
intercept the minister on his return from a 
visit to the Apostle Eliot. The effect of her 
immediate surroundings on Hester's thought 
and spirits is shown in the following para- 
graph : — 

The road, after the two wayfarers had 
crossed from the peninsula to the main- 
land, was no other than a footpath. It 
straggled onward into the mystery of the 
primeval forest. This hemmed it in so 
narrowly, and stood so black and dense 
on either side, and disclosed such imper- 
fect glimpses of the sky above, that, to 
Hester's mind, it imaged not amiss the 



moral wilderness in which she had so 
long been wandering. The day was chill 
and sombre. Overhead was a gray ex- 
panse of cloud, slightly stirred, however,, 
by a breeze ; so that a gleam of flicker- 
ing sunshine might now and then be seen 
at its solitary play along the path. This. 
HittMig cheerfulness was always at the 
farther extremity of some long vista 
through the forest. The sportive sunlight 
— feebly sportive, at best, in the pre- 
dominant pensiveness of the day and 
scene — withdrew itself as they came, 
nigh, and left the spots where it had 
danced the drearier, because they had 
hoped to find them bright. 
Pearl and the Forest, — Unlike her mother^. 
Pearl is influenced by the sunlight, not the 
gloom, of the forest. 

Pearl set forth, at a great pace, and, as 
Hester smiled to perceive, did actually 
catch the sunshine, and stood laughing, 
in the midst of it, all brightened by its 
splendor, and scintillating with the vivac- 
ity excited by rapid motion. The light 
lingered about the lonely child, as if glad 
of such a playmate, until her mother had 
drawn almost nigh enough to step into 
the magic circle too. 

Arthur Dimmesdale and the Forest, — To- 
Arthur Dimmesdale the forest is a place of 
refuge and relaxation. Its effect upon him 
is apparent to Hester as she watches his ap- 
proach. 

She beheld the minister advancing 
along the path, entirely alone, and leaning 
on a staff which he had cut by the way- 
side. He looked haggard and feeble, and 
betrayed a nerveless despondency in his 
air, which had never so remarkably char- 
acterized him in his walks about the settle- 
ment, nor in any other situation where he 
deemed himself liable to notice. Here it 
was wofully visible, in this intense seclu- 
sion of the forest, which of itself would 
have been a heavy trial to the spirits. 
There was a listlessness in his gait ; as if 
he saw no reason for taking one step 
farther, nor felt any desire to do so, but 
would have been glad, could he be glad of 
anything, to fling himself down at the root 
of the nearest tree, and lie there passive, 
forevermore. The leaves might bestrew 
him, and the soil gradually accumulate 
and form a little hillock over his frame, 
no matter whether there were life in it 
or no. Death was too definite an object 
to be wished for, or avoided. 
Characters Interpreted by a Setting They . 
Have Created, — Conversely, a character may 
be pictured as himself affecting the setting in 
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-which he is placed. In Winston Churchill's 
"" The Inside of the Cup" Alison Parr is 
shown in the midst of a garden which she 
has designed and which because of that fact 
reflects her own pagan propensities. 

Arnold Bennett in " The Price of Love " in- 
troduces Mrs. Maldon to us as she sits in i 
room she has herself furnished, and the de- 
scription of the appointments of this room - 
pictures, table, carpet, sofa, window-curtains, 
tapers, etc. — is also a description ( infer- 
•entially at least ) of the woman who has se- 
lected and arranged them. 

Setting as the Cause of Events. — The use 
•of setting as a factor in shaping events is well 
illustrated in " The Marble Faun." Donatello, 
who is literally the product of his sylvan sur- 
roundings, meets Miriam in the grounds of 
the Villa Borghese. The ancient grove casts 
its spell upon him, and he in turn imparts 
** the influence of his elastic temperament " to 
Miriam. For a time they frisk and frolic like 
a veritable faun and dryad, and at last are 
impelled to lead that strange dance, which 
** seemed the realization of one of those bas- 
reliefs where a dance of nymphs, satyrs, or 
bacchanals is twined around the circle of an 
antique vase." 

Influential Setting of Inanimate Objects. — 
The scaffold in "The Scarlet Letter" is de- 
scribed as- exercising complete dominion over 
Hester Prynne. 

Arthur Dimmesdale is preaching his last 
sermon. 

During all this time, Hester stood, 
statue-like, at the foot of the scaffold. If 
the minister's voice had not kept her 
there, there would nevertheless have been 
an inevitable magnetism in that spot, 
whence she dated the first hour of her 
life of ignominy. There was a sense 
within her, — too ill-defined to be made a 
thought, but weighing heavily on her 
mind, — that her whole orb of life, both 
before and after, was connected with this 
spot, as with the one point that gave it 
unity. 

In like manner Hugo represents a sort of 
kinship as existing between the hunchback 
and Notre Dame. 

Thus, by little and little, his spirit ex- 
panded in harmony with the cathedral ; 
there he lived, there he slept ; scarcely 
«ver leaving it, and, being perpetually sub- 



ject to its mysterious influence, he came 
at last to resemble it, to be incrusted with 
it, to form, as it were, an integral part of 
it. His salient angles dove-tailed, if we 
may be allowed the expression, into the 
receding angles of the building, so that he 
seemed to be not merely its inhabitant, 
but to have taken its form and pressure. 
Between the ancient church and him there 
were an instinctive sympathy so profound, 
so many magnetic affinities, that he stuck 
to it in some measure as the tortoise to 
its shell. 

The Sea-Mews in " The Toilers of the Sea." 
— Gilliatt, leading his primitive existence oa 
the barren reef, is strangely inAuenced by the 
sea-mews that share his bleak and desolate 
abode. 

Atmosphere. — The perfect adaptation of 
characters and situations to setting and period 
imparts to the novel an enveloping or per- 
vasive influence which is termed "atmos- 
phere." This influence is not a definite, tan- 
gible element of structure, but may perhaps 
be more accurately defined as a prevailins: 
tone, which is the result of harmonious ad- 
justment. 

The atmosphere of historic Rome permesites 
the pages of "The Marble Faun," and as 
early as the third paragraph of the novel Haw- 
thorne not only confesses his desire to create 
that atmosphere, but explains the importance 
of setting as a factor in the process. 

We glance hastily at these things — at 
this bright sky, and those blue, distant 
mountains, and at the ruins, Etruscan, 
Roman, Christian, venerable with a three- 
fold antiquity, and at the company of 
world-famous statues in the salon — in 
the hope of putting the reader into that 
state of feeling which is experienced 
oftenest at Rome. It is a vague sense of 
ponderous remembrances ; a perception 
of such weight and density in a bygone 
life, of which this spot was the centre, 
that the present moment is pressed down 
or crowded out, and our individual affairs 
and interests are but half as real here as 
elsewhere. Viewed through this medium, 
our narrative — into which are woven 
some airy and unsubstantial threads, in- 
termixed with others, twisted out of the 
commonest stuff of human existence — 
may seem not widely different from the 
texture of all our lives. 
Summary. — Nature and other surround- 
ings, animate or inanimate, may be treated 
( I ) independently of characters or plot, ( 2 ) 
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as if in sympathy with the characters, ( 3 ^ 
as if opposed to the characters, or ( 4 ) as if 
influencing both characters and events. Simi- 
larly, characters may be pictured as creating 
their own surroundings and being interpreted 



thereby. Atmosphere is a sort of intangible 

setting : a spirit which pervades the novel anil 

lends it peculiar distinction. 

GoRHAM, N. H. Thomas L, Marble. 

( To be continued.) 



THE AGING HEROINE. 



A few days ago we were talking with our 
friend, the publisher, in regard to our heroine, 
a lady on whom we had spent many anxious 
days and sleepless nights. The publisher was 
unflatteringly non-committal. 

"All right," he said, "but her age. You'll 
have to change that." 

"But," we protested, bewildered, "she's 
just twenty-four. Surely that's young 
enough " 

He smiled more in sorrow than in anger. 
"Why, don't you know ? A heroine now- 
adays must be over thirty. It's one of the 
rules of modern literature. Look at Mary 
Wing and Helena Richie, and Lily Bart and 
Anna Karenina, Mrs. Hauksbee and Bertha 
Amory " 

"And Lady Castlewood and Emma Bovary 
and Guinevere and Helen of Troy," we con- 
tinued thoughtfully. " The idea is n't so vei-y 
modern, after all." 

" Those are exceptions," he insisted. " The 
men of those times liked them young." 

We were about to say that the men of all 
times liked them young, but he hurried on : 
" Salome and Esther and Delilah, if you must 
go back that far " 

" Cleopatra and the Queen of Sheba," we 
chanted, whereupon he settled down for an 
argument. 

" It must be admitted," he began, " that 
times have changed since the precocious Juliet 
carried on her well known affair with Romeo. 
Imagine a modern heroine doinp anything at 
fourteen except terrorize her family with her 
ideas on intellectual freedom and the rela- 
tions of the sexes " 

"They don't do that until nineteen," we 



asserted firmly. "You're wrong on your 
dates. At fourteen they are still in boarding- 
school." 

He waived the reply aside. "The point :s 
the same. At fourteen the modem heroine 
is, spiritually speaking, in her cradle. She 
does not realize she has a soul until at least 
twenty-nine " 

"Twenty-nine does seem to be the magic 
date," we agreed, "Mrs. Humphry Ward's, 
heroines all find themselves on their twenty- 
ninth birthday. Never a day before. But^ 
comparing them to Juliet, you might -say that 
the Southern climate " 

"If you were going to remark that the 
Mediterranean climate hastens the develop- 
ment of heroines," he interrupted. "I must 
beg you to desist, for, while this may hold 
true of such classic examples as Juliet and 
Beatrice " 

"And Carmen " we interposed. 

" There are still Desdemona and Beatrice 
D'Este and Catherine de Medici — all the 
Medicis, in fact, who did not attain .the com- 
plete use of their remarkable talents until 
well past thirty." 

" That is history," we reminded him coldly, 
"not literature." 

"Ah," he cried, "that merely proves my 
point. While the contemporaneous ladies of 
the day may have been, to put it mildly^ 
middle-aged, the fact remains that the hero- 
ines of their literature were all in their 
teens ! " 

" And the moral of that is ? " 

" That the man of today," he exclaimed^ 
warming to the subject, "wants woman as a 
companion, helpmate, friend. He no longer 
is tricked by a Dora or a dollJ^by. A mod- 
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crn heroine is often married and the mother 
of several children. Indeed, today, it is al- 
most essential for a heroine to be married." 

" That is not so very original, either," we 
reminded him, "the French " 

Again he brushed us aside. " In a different 
sense, altogether different. Today a woman 
may be happily married and at the same time 
find 4hat her country houses, her motor cars, 
and a devoted husband prevent her from Ex- 
pressing Her Individuality ; that society is a 
Series of Glittering Illusions, that their love 
has become Empty and Meaningless. What 
does she do ? She " 

" She goes away to Labrador," we an- 
swered, " and finds the whole problem the 
same when she comes back. And besides, H. 
G. Wells does make them young ! Ann 
Veronica " 

"The only one," he insisted. "Look at 
Lady Harmon and Amanda and Mary " 

" They started young," we objected. 

"Oh, of course they all started young," he 
returned, " everybody does that. But they 
don't really begin to live until they are past 
thirty. Look at Arnold Bennett's Alice Chal- 
lice in * Buried Alive * — she was over forty ; 
and the two Baines sisters in ' The Old Wives 
Tale* " 

" Still," we remarked, " you haven't ac- 
counted for Helen of Troy." 

" There are many subjects that a mere man 
is unable to account for," he answered, with 
a sudden access of modesty, "and the in- 
cident of Helen of Troy is one of them. I 
have been informed, and have no reason to 
doubt, that the lady in question was forty- 
seven and had red hair at the time she 
launched the thousand ships and burned the 
topless towers of Ilium. But be that as it 
may, if you wish to inquire further into the 
private and social life of the ancient Greeks 
you will find that youth was a quality greatly 
sought after. Take Ulysses, for instance. 
His devotion to Penelope was said to be gen- 
uine, and yet we are informed that he left 
her for some ten years to weave shirts while 
he passed the time very pleasantly with the 
nymph Calypso. Not all of it, I admit ; there 
was Circe " 

" She could hardly be called young," we 
interjected. 



He reflected. "There you touch upon a 
delicate subject. What, technically speaking, 
is youth ? If it is merely a question of years, 
then how about Daphne and Apollo and the 
slim Diana and Peter Pan, the child who will 
never grow up ? And Hebe herself, the god- 
dess of youth, who used to carry nectar and 
ambrosia to refresh the gods ? " 

" You are wandering from the point, which 
is " 

" Which is that the Proserpines and Un- 
dines and Lorna Doones and Babbies, the 
Tesses and Hetty Sorrels and Juliets and 
Ophelias, are yielding to a new type — the 
woman who has passed her thirtieth mile- 
stone and has lost the first bloom of youth. 
There are even occasions when she has a 
wrinkle in the delicate fabric of her cheek 
and the author does not always hesitate to 
draw a streak of gray in her raven hair." 

"If this is true," we demanded, "then 
what is to be done with our heroine ? What 
shall she do for the next six years before 
she can emerge ready to cope with the de- 
mands of modern literature ? Convents arc 
no longer in existence and she is strong, beau- 
tiful " 

" She might take up suffrage or run a car 
for the National League for Women's Ser- 
vice," he suggested brightly. 

" She is not athletic," we returned firmly, 
" and, besides, she has been to college." 

" How about interior decorating ? " he 
hazarded. "Every well regulated heroine 
takes a course in interior decorating and 
some of them even get a job. Or she might 
have a studio in Greenwich Village and culti- 
vate Vers Libre. Teaching has gone out of 
fashion, and so, unfortunately, have the arts. 
Time was when a heroine could adopt a bril- 
liant career as an opera singer or a portrait 
painter, but nowadays " 

" She might marry a Tired Business Man," 
we hazarded, " and find out after a few years 
that marriage is a disappointment and that 
she must Lead Her Own Life." 

He shook his head sadly. " Even that is 
no longer the thing to do — it has Gone Out. 
Ah ! I have it ! Desperate cases require 
desperate remedies. We'll offer a prize for 
the best suggestion." Beatrice IVashhurn, 

The New York Evening Post. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
The Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 
• • 

Now that so many publishers are increasing 
the prices of their books, authors who have 
royalty contracts should make sure, in case 
of such changes, that their royalties also are 
increased. Scrupulous publishers, of course, 
will see that if an author's royalty is a per- 
centage of the price of his book he shall get 



all that is due him. but in some cases, per> 
haps, the author's claim might be overlooked. 

• 

m m 

Some suggestions about writing for trade 
papers generally are given in the statement 
of the manuscript needs of Facts and Figures, 
the Jacksonville journal for wholesale gro- 
cers, which is printed in the " Manuscript 
Market" department of this number of The 
Writer. Those who write for trade papers 
should remember always that they are de- 
voted to plain business, and that they want 
facts, not fancies. As the editor of Facts and 
Figures says, they "can't take chances with 
misstatements." The list of topics suggested 
for treatment by the editor of Facts and 
Figures suggests also topics for articles for 
other trade journals in different trade lines, 
and may profitably be studied by writers 
thinking of working in the trade journal field. 
It is important for them to note that the re- 
quirements of journals for wholesalers and 
of journals for retailers are different. Both, 
however, want facts and practical ideas, re- 
ports of actual experiences of business men 
engaged in the trade, with all statements 
carefully verified — anything, in short, that 
will have real business value to their readers, 
and nothing else. Writing for trade journals 
may not be literary work like writing fiction 
or poetry, but it requires special qualifications, 
and it is much more profitable, financially, 
than writing poetry. 

« 

• • 

Do readers of The Writer realize how 
much they are getting for their money, in 
mere linear measurement ? The Writer 
column is two and one-half inches wide, and 
there are normally fifty lines to a column of 
brevier, or one hundred lines to a page. In 
each sixteen-page number, therefore, there 
are four thousand linear inches of type, or in 
a year's numbers forty-eight thousand inches, 
or four thousand feet, — nearly four-fifths of 
a mile, for the reader's eye to cover. And all 
for a dollar and a half ! 

• • 

It is best for a writer to enclose a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope of the proper size 
with each manuscript he sends out, even 
though that may make it easier for editors to 
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return the manuscripts than if he encloses 
simply return postage, but it is psychologic- 
ally better for him not to put his manuscript 
inside the return envelope, as at least one 
writer sometimes does. That is altogether 
too suggestive. w. H. H. 



TESTED RECIPES FOR BUSY AUTHORS. 



Chief Ingredients : 

All the world loves a love story. 

Every road leads to the altar. 

Love makes the wheels go 'round. 

Love has strings — pull 'em ! 

It takes two to make a love scene. 

No use crying over stilled hopes — nothing 
like sunshine ! 

There's no lone man that has no yearning. 

Tears, idle tears ? Never ! Make 'em 
Jaugh ! 

Characters : 

Heroine — She's never plain, if she scores. 

Hero — Handsome is and handsome does. 

Villain — His hiss is as bad as his smile. 

Valuable Hints : 

There's lots in a name — make 'em fancy ! 

All's well that sounds swell. 

Let good-enough alone. Don't bother with 
subtleties ! 

Don't count your editions before you're ad- 
vertised. 

If at first you should succeed, give 'em no 
rest ! 

Psychology makes the interest wander -- 
cut it ! 

Let carping critics lie — you get the royal- 
ties ! 

Dead ones sell no tales — speed up ! — Life. 



LITERARY SHOP TALK. 



[ This department is open to readers of The 
'Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
"^n writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 

An active literary agent writes : " Let me 
'thank you and compliment you for the article. 
*** Literary Agents. Brokers, and Critics." in 
the November Writer. It is lucidly clear 



and very fair to all. Some years ago wh'jn 
I first went into the business I was amazed 
with the list of evidence against the Literary 
Agent, but upon investigating I found that 
many of the complaints were justified, so [ 
am prepared to agree with Mr. Hills in what 
he shows, both against and for the Agent. 
Personally, I am mostly interested in the 
critical work. This came about through 
having, to reject about ninety-eight per cent, 
of all the matter that comes to me ; and right 
here I might add a plea for the " reading 
fee." No one should accept a manuscript for 
sale without first reading it, and to read a 
manuscript takes time. Of course, if the 
manuscript is the work of a well known 
writer, a careful reading may not be neces- 
sary, but in the case of amateurs it is most 
essential to give minute attention to the 
manuscript. This means attention to such 
matters as spelling, punctuation, grammar, 
composition, construction, technique, plot 
work, etc. Surely one cannot do this without 
taking much time, and when I have gone over 
such manuscripts and have corrected the er- 
rors or pointed them out I feel that I have 
certainly earned the fee of a dollar, which is 
what I charge for critical reading of any 
manuscript under 5,000 words. I take the 
place of a teacher in these lines. Most of my 
work is among beginners, and I prefer it to 
be so, principally because writers who have 
sold material naturally have notions of their 
own, and when changes are suggested in a 
manuscript that is not sold, the author too 
often objects to making them. It is the busi- 
ness of the unbiased, disinterested critic to 
see the things that the author is too close to 
see, and often the critic is thus able to give 
the reason for the failure of a story to sell, 
which may be a very small thing, and yet 
large enough to prevent a sale. I contend 
that when a reader has given the time neces- 
sary to discover such a flaw, he is worthy of 
a fee for the work. My specialty is short 
stories. I have been able many times to sujr- 
gest new incidents needed in otherwise good 
stories, and thus have made the manuscripts 
salable. I have a number of clients who send 
me their stories solely for criticism, with 
never a thought of getting them back to sell. 
In most cases, the work that I get of well 
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known writers docs not sell. The reason is 
plain. The manuscript is one that has been 
offered and failed ; otherwise the author 
would not send it to a literary agent. I make 
it a rule to be strictly honest, and to tell the 
frank truth about every manuscript, to each 
and all alike. It is often hard to do so, as 
the truth is bitter at times, but I go rigidly on 
in my practice, and one of the best things my 
clients say of me is that I am 'brutally hon- 
est.' " 



Another literary agent writes : "Allow me 
to congratulate you on the article on Literary 
Agents in your November number. What the 
article says is excellent. My experience in 
this line has been varied and peculiar. How 
many times I have had my brain absolutely 
sucked by some would-be — as a rule, a 
woman — author, and then been calmly turned 
down with ' Well, I'll let you know,' which 
never comes to pass. One literary agent I 
know of charges two dollars for an interview, 
but I really haven't the nerve to do that, al- 
though I ought to, just as a doctor charges 
for a visit. I have made mistakes, I know, 
but clients have *done me to rights' some- 
times. As for paying clients directly one re- 
ceives the money from editors, that is quite 
as it should be, but it works adversely some- 
times. I once received a check for sixty dol- 
lars from a man who published a magazine in 
the West, for a story by one of my clients. 
I sent a check at once to my client for the 
amount received, with my commission de- 
ducted. In two weeks the publisher's check 
came back, dishonored. I told my client, who 
offered to return my payment. I declined 
to let him do that, and it cost me fifteen dol- 
lars to get that sixty dollars out of the west- 
ern publisher, and I did n't get it until six 
months afterward." 



If a capital letter is used in typewritten 
copy where it might not be naturally ex- 
pected, it is well to put three lines, or three 
dots, under it in the copy, to show the com- 
positor that the capital letter was not struck 
on the typewriter by mistake. 



THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



r This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 



tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see '* The- 
Writer's Directory of Periodicals." ] 



The editor of John Martin's Book ( 128 
West Fifty-eighth street, New York) says^ 
that the magazine's public is the World in 
Little — a world quite as real and worth whilc- 
as that of the adult. The magazine recognizes- 
in the child a rational human being to be talked 
with, not at or down to, and aims to preserve 
a truly friendly and companionable attitude 
toward him. John Martin's Book does not 
claim to be purely educational or didactic. 
The publishers are furnishing a magazine for 
children from three to ten years old, and all 
manuscripts are read with these four points in' 
mind : ( i ) Appeal to child ; ( 2 ) Humor ; 
( 3 ) Influence ; and ( 4 ) Structure. The de- 
mand of the magazine's public is for good sto- 
ries that deal with its own world — simply told. 
It needs nature tales, myths, fables, spirited 
material for small boys, fun that is funny 
and clean, and everything that will please and 
subtly instruct that most critical audience — 
the child. The seven-year-old, the editor 
says, has not learned to dissemble or make 
allowances. He either likes you or he does 
not like you. The editorial requirements of 
John Martin's Book are for stories with a. 
certain vital style, termed in grown-up par- 
lance a "punch." They must be neither or- 
dinary nor commonplace, and, though simple, 
must measure up to a definite standard of 
literary merit. Diction should be simple and' 
within the comprehension of the avera:;e 
child ; words need not be short, but must 
belong to everyday experiences. Sentences 
should not be longer than twenty words. 
" To take a breath once in a while gives 
thought and reason strength." Stories should 
be limited to eight hundred or a thousand 
words, as the editor finds that .a child's at- 
tention is not held longer. Serials are sel- 
dom used, although exceptional stories that 
will break into three or four parts of eight 
hundred words each may be considered. Tlic 
editor believes in the value of verse in the 
child's education mainly for its musical valu*?. 
so a strict adherence to the rules of rhyme 
and meter is insisted on. He adds that good 
child verse is seldom poetry, and subjective 
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writing does not appeal to the average child. 
His files are now over-burdened with rhyme 
material, and verse must be unusual to be 
considered. Illustrations are made under the 
persona] supervision of the edi^r, and sub- 
mitted drawings are seldom bought. Baby- 
talk ; ideas of fear, death, and killing ; and 
allusions to the "stork idea" are eliminated 
from the magazine. Seasonable material is 
welcome, but the magazine does not feature 
Santa Claus, preserving rather the Spirit of 
Christmas. Prices are arbitrary and regu- 
lated by the needs of .the magazine. Payment 
is made on publication, the time of which is 
at the publishers' discretion. 

The Musician, which is now published in 
New York, is in the market for articles on 
teaching helps in all branches of musical edu- 
cation. 

The National Marine ( New York ) wants 
articles of popular interest on foreign trade, 
shipping, and allied subjects, news of new 
devices used in connection with navigation, 
news photographs pertaining to the sea, and 
photographs of ships and their sailors. 



The Black Cat ( Salem, Mass.) always has 
plenty of long stories on hand, but is in espe- 
cial need of short, clever stories of business, 
adventure, humor, or love. 

Robert E. Hewes, the assistant editor of 
Uncle Sam's Boy ( Cincinnati ), says that the 
American Cadets, Inc., of which organization 
Uncle Sam's Boy is the official organ, is 
based upon what it is pleased to call '* The 
law of fifty-fifty," which is but a modern ver- 
sion of the Golden Rule, or the American 
spirit of equality among its citizens. In con- 
sidering a story for the magazine, therefore, 
the adage of " the story for the story's sake '' 
does not bear full weight. Uncle Sam's Boy 
has a mission to perform, and a message lo 
deliver ; and its stories must express this 
mission and message. The story used must 
have back of its plot an underlying theme of 
one of several qualities which the editors 
wish to teach. It may present a lesson in hu- 
man helpfulness, self-reliance, thrift, disciplines, 
service, loyalty, sacrifice, or patriotism, but, 
above all, practical Americanism. Any one or 
several of these qualities may be embodied in 
the story, which must not preach or moralize 



too obviously, and the story interest must .not 
be sacrificed. Uncle Sam's Boy is not dis- 
tinctly a boys' publication. It is designed ta 
appeal to grown-ups as well as youths. This 
does not mean that boys' stories are barred^ 
but it does mean that the story designed pri- 
marily for boys is. not what the editors are 
looking for. They want the boy story that has 
a grown-up appeal — the plain tale of human 
interest which will emphasize the ideals of a 
better American citizenship. And the editors 
do not want war stories. They say the people 
have been satiated with them, and that, any- 
way, returning soldiers can tell greater stories 
of the conflict than fictioners may devise. They 
add that if writers who have them in mind 
will study their magazine, they will undoubt- 
edly be better able to understand their needs. 
Any writer sufficiently interested to wish ta 
write for the magazine may learn about the 
methods and objects of the American Cadets 
by writing for information to the National 
Headquarters, Room 907, Fitzgerald Buildinj^ 
Times Square, New York City. 



Upton Sinclair's Magazine has been com- 
bined with the New Appeal, the Socialist 
paper, formerly the Appeal to Reason, pub- 
lished at Girard, Kansas. Mr. Sinclair says 
it was at the instance ai the Appeal that he 
wrote "The Jungle," and that this arrange- 
ment with the paper, which, he says, has half 
a million readers, will give him a larger audi- 
ence than he could ever get himself. He will 
write four columns in the Appeal each week. 

Life (New York ) is preparing a Bone- 
Dry Number and a Bolshevik Number. 



Facts and Figures (Jacksonville, Florida), 
a trade journal for wholesale grocers, espe- 
cially of the Southern States, suggests to 
contributors that wholesale grocers are more 
than simply grocers, as one thinks of the term. 
Their problems are of carloads, contracts, 
and yearly supplies, rather than cases and 
community needs. They think and figure in 
big terms, and articles intended for their at- 
tention, therefore, should deal with business 
questions in a large way, and get to the point, 
just as if the writer had a good idea he was 
trying to sell his reader. Articles dealing 
with precise facts, — avoiding generalities 
and vague notions — on successful selling T 
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campaigns ; sales management ; opening new 
territory ; policies toward salesmen ; ship- 
ping-room problems ; traffic and transporta- 
tion problems ; truck deliveries ; accounting ; 
buying ; selection and training of help ; 
profit-sharing ; credits ; complaints ; adver- 
tising ; short interviews with conspicuously 
successful wholesalers, or manufacturers, 
giving their views on subjects of timely in- 
terest to the trade ; and reports of state con- 
ventions of wholesale grocers, of local asso- 
ciation activities, are desired. All statements 
should be verified and nothing left to guess- 
work, and " I think " and " it seems like *' 
ideas cannot be tolerated. The editor does 
not want contributions from writers without 
special knowledge of the intricacies of bip: 
business. The fact that an article deals with 
the subject of foods does not mean that it 
will fit his need. Facts and Figures is not a 
food magazine but a business journal for 
wholesale grocers, and its contents must deal 
whh the vital problems of the trade. Stories 
about the retail trade are not wanted, except 
where these stories have a distinct bearing on 
the wholesale trade. 



The Parents Magazine ( New York ) is 
looking for some good general articles on 
child welfare, with illustrations. 



The Gleaner has been combined with Michi- 
gan Business Farming ( Mt. Clemens, Michi- 
gan ). 

The Air Service Journal has removed to 22 
East Seventeenth street, New York. 



Shipmates has temporarily suspended pub- 
lication, the October number having been the 
last number issued. 

The American Cabinet Maker has changed 
its name to the Furniture Buyer and Docon- 
tor ( New York ). 

Engineering and Cement World changed 
its name January i to the Engineering World 
( Chicago ). 

The Committee Publishing Company ( 507 
Fifth avenue. New York), which was in- 
corporated in 1917, with Richard Fletcher a^ 
president, to publish the Chronicle, a very 
exclusive society magazine, has assigned for 



the benefit of creditors. For twenty-one 
months the Chronicle was sold at one dol- 
lar a copy, and only to persons listed in the 
Social Register ! 

Air Travel ( New York ) has suspended 
publication. 

The New World, first published in Januar> 
of last year, is now the World Tomorrow. 



The oflFer of the Lyric Society ( 1425 
Grand Concourse, New York City ), an- 
nounced in the January Writer, to award 
three prizes of $500 each for the best three 
books of poetry submitted before April i, is 
subject to these conditions: It does not mat- 
ter whether a book is ten or five hundred 
pages long — it does matter that the 
book be new, pregnant with great beauty or 
a great message, and that it come up to the 
best American literary standards. Books 
must be unpublished, though it does not 
matter if parts have appeared in periodicals. 
By giving a poet a prize the Society buys the 
right to publish one edition of his book for 
its subscribers. 

A prize of $1,000 for the best essay or 
monograph on any one of eight different 
economic subjects has been offered by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. The 
only persons barred from competing are 
those who are members of, or identified in 
any way with, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. No limit has been placed on 
the number of words in manuscripts sub- 
mitted, but they should not be unduly ex- 
panded. Especial weight will be given to 
English and to skill in exposition. The copy- 
right of the prize manuscript, with all pub- 
lication rights, will be vested in the National 
Industrial Conference Board. Manuscripts 
must be mailed on or before July i. 1919, to 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 15 
Beacon street, Boston, marked "For Prize 
Essay Contest in Industrial Economics." The 
list of subjects for essays and details of the 
contest may be secured by addressing the 
Managing Director of the Board. Magnus 
W. Alexander. 

Columbia University ( New York ) has is- 
sued a bulletin cataloguing awards and prize* 
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that are open for competition to the general 
public as well as alumni of Columbia. All 
correspondence in regard to the awards should 
be addressed to the secretary of Columbia 
University. Among the prizes offered is the 
Cartwright prize, which is awarded every 
two years for the best essay on any sub- 
ject. The date of the next Cartwright award 
is June of this year. 



The Philadelphia Record offers more than 
$1,000 in one hundred prizes, ranging from 
$ioo down to $5, for the best war letter re- 
lating to an actual experience sent to the War 
Letter Editor of the Record before March 15. 
No restriction is made as to the number of 
words, but the Record will have no room for 
long stories, or inconsequential anecdotes. 
There is no restriction as to where the in- 
cident occurred. It may be in this country 
.or " over there." Nor does it matter if the 
incident came out of a letter written prior 
to this time. Any letter written by any sol- 
dier or sailor is eligible. Some of the best 
letters may have been written long ago ; but 
in offering a letter of this sort the original 
letter and a legible copy must be submitted ; 
and the prize, if won, goes to the soldier or 
sailor himself. Names and addresses must 
in every case accompany the letter, with the 
designation of the service to which the writer 
was attached at the time of the incident. 



The Manuscript Society, of Philadelphia, 
offers a prize of $100 for a cantata on the 
subject of peace, open to all American com- 
posers. Full particulars may be obtained 
from the secretary, S. J. Riegel, 763 North 
Twentieth street, Philadelphia. 



Physical Culture ( New York ) is offering 
seven prizes — $500 ; $200 ; $100 ; and four 
of $50 each — for Personal Efficiency stories. 
The editors want the best possible inspira- 
tional and self-help stories not exceeding 
3,000 words on "How I Keep Fit." The 
contest will close June i, and manuscripts 
should be addressed to "Keep Fit" Contest 
Editor, Physical Culture Publishing Co., 119 
West Fortieth street. New York. Stories that 
are especially interesting may be published in 
advance of the closing date of the contest, 
without affecting their eligibility for a prize. 



In addition to the prizes, all letters published 
and not winning a prize will be paid for at 
the regular rate of a cent a word, and, ac- 
cording to their value, from one to two dol- 
lars each for photographs. 



Physical Culture ( New York ) is going to 
cover the subject, "Does Tobacco Really 
Hurt One ? " in an early number of the 
magazine, and the editors wish to supplement 
this with personal-experience tobacco stories. 
'* What Tobacco Did to Me," " How I Broke 
the Tobacco Habit," "After I Divorced Lady 
Nicotine," are suggestive of the type of 
stories that they can use, paying for them 
at the regular rate of a cent a word. The 
magazine is also offering prizes of $100, $6o». 
and $40 for letters telling what physical cul- 
ture has meant in home and family life. 



Poetry ( Chicago ) announces a prize offer 
by S. King Russell, of New York. The prize 
is to be like a scholarship, a mark of distinc- 
tion and encouragement, and with that un- 
derstanding the editorial staff of Poetry will 
give Mr. Russell's prize of $100 to the young 
poet, comparatively unknown as yet, who in 
the staff's opinion, most deserves and needs, 
the stimulus of such an award. The poem 
must have appeared in Poetry, either during 
the current year or earlier, and the prize will 
be awarded next November, when the two» 
prizes previously announced are awarded. . 



Willard Wattles, the Kansas soldier-poet» 
has allowed his Camp Funston verses to be 
collected in a small volume entitled "The 
Funston Double Track," for the purpose of 
establishing a poetry contest in Kansas. Pro- 
ceeds from sales of the new book will pro- 
vide a Kansas poetry prize. 



Prize offers still open : — 

Two prizes of $^5 each offered by A. Stone, for the- 
best letter in favor of submitting manuscripts every* 
where at one time and the best letter against the- 
practice, submitted before May 1, 1919. Particulars- 
in February WaiTBa. 

Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 offered by the American 
Sunday School Union for the best, the second>best. 
and the third-best article, stimulating smaller Sun- 
day schools to become bigger and better, o£Fered' 
by June 1. Particulars in February Wsitks. 

Prizes offered to Iowa College students by the 
Iowa Press and Authors' Club, $^ for the best short 
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story and $25 for the best poem submitted by April 
15. Particulars in February Weztbr. 

Prizes of $100, $50, $25, and $25 offered by the 
League for Permanent Peace for essays on the sub- 
ject, '* A Law-Governed World," submitted before 
April I, 1919, by students of women's colleges in 
Massachusetts. Particulars in October Wrxtee. 

Three prizes of $500 each offered by the Lyric 
Society ( New York ) for the best books of poetry 
submitted before April i, 1919. Particulars in Jan- 
uary WaiTEa. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Engineering Company 
of America ( New York ) for the best story con- 
taining all the different words used by President 
Wilson, as given in the " Victory White House 
Vocabulary." Particulars in January Writer. 

Prizes oflfered by Poetry ( Chicago ) for the best 
work printed in the magazine during the year Oc- 
tober, 1918 — September, 1919. Particulars in De- 
cember Writer. 

Prizes offered by American Ambition ( Philadel- 
phia) in comedy-drama, short story, song, and other 
contests. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner's competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar oflfered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York ) for stories, short 
poems, and essays on subjects suggested by the edi- 
tor, written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in No- 
vember Writer. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Who's Who in America. A Biograohical Diction- 
ary of Notable. Living Men and Women of the 
United States. Vol. A — 1918-1919- Edited by 
Albert Nelson Marquis. 3,3j6 pp. Cloth, $6.00. 
Chicago : A. N. Marquis & Company. 1918. 

Each new edition of "Who's Who in 
America " increases admiration for this super- 
latively useful work. In the first place its 
high standard — mention in its pages is se- 
cured only by eminence of some kind which 
makes the subject a person of national in- 
terest, and no amount of money can secure 
admission to the book ; in the second place, 
its completeness and its thoroughness — the 
copy of every sketch prepared is submitted 
to the subject for correction, so that, so far 
as possible, errors are avoided and the printed 
volume is authentic ; the broadness of its 
scope — including practically every one in 
the country now living who is of any special 
distinction ; and the skill with which the 
sketches are prepared, so as to give the great- 
est amount of information in the smallest 
possible space — all these qualities make the 
work notable, as nearly ideal as anything of 
the kind can be. For writers, especially, 
"Who's Who in America" is a reference 
book of the very greatest value, and to 



writers on current topics it is practically in- 
dispensable. The tenUi biennial edition, now 
ready, contains down-to-date sketches of 
nearly 23,000 living Americans, and previous 
editions have printed nearly 14,000 sketches 
that have been omitted from time to time for 
various reasons, so that " Who's Who " in all 
editions has printed sketches of nearly 37,000 
distinguished Americans — more than 7,500 
of whom are now dead. No other work has 
covered the biographical field of America in 
any such complete or authentic way, and 
" Who's Who " is the only book giving the 
addresses of leading Americans in all parts 
of the world. It gives about each subject 
just the information that intelligent persons 
are likely to desire, the chief features of each 
career, without eulogy or criticism. It is a 
monumental work, inconceivably useful, and 
its editor, Albert Nelson Marquis, has rea- 
soti to regard its great success with pride and 
satisfaction. 

Today's Short Stories Analyzed. By Robert Wil- 
son Neal, A.M. Sao pp. Cloth, $1.75, net. New 
York : Oxford University Press. 1918. 

"Today's Short Stories Analyzed" re- 
prints twenty-two short stories from con- 
temporary magazines, not so much because of 
their literary merit, but because each con- 
tains something that may be helpful and sug- 
gestive to the student of short-story tech- 
nique. The book is a study manual and only 
that, giving examples of modern magazine 
fiction that illustrate the specific application 
of the theories and principles of technique 
and management in story writing that are 
presented in general — often dogmatic — 
form in the treatises on the art of story- 
writing. One by one Mr. Neal analyzes these 
stories, and examines them paragraph by 
paragraph — their purpose, substance, effect, 
basic theory, applications of technique, artis- 
tic elements, individual turns of skill, what- 
ever means the author employed effectively 
in "putting his story across." The book is a 
companion volume to "Short Stories in the 
Making," by the same author, and may best 
be studied in connection with that, although 
it is perfectly adapted for independent study. 
The two books tojrether furnish a summary 
of the essential theory of the short stor>' and 
a score of examples of modern stories studied 
sympathetically to get at the secret of their 
effectiveness. 
Expressive English. By James C. Femald, L.H.D. 

s6\ pp. Cloth. $1.60, net. New York : Funk & 

Wagnalls Company. 1918. 

The object of "Expressive English" is- to 
awaken enthusiasm for the English language 
as a great, beneficent, and living power, teach- 
ing the principles of rhetoric in English 
rather than in the Greek terms used by the 
old schoolmen, and helping the student to 
the mastery of the important points of Eng- 
lish style. The book is based on lectures 
given by Dr. Fcrnald for a series of years to 
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•classes of Y. M. C. A. students and public 
:School teachers, with most gratifying prac- 
tical results. Writers will be especially in- 
terested in the chapters on The Enlargement 
and Improvement of the Vocabulary. The 
Impoverishment of the Vocabulary ( with 
earnings against cant and slang ) , The In- 
ventive Art of Speaking and Writing, and 
Constructive Literary W^ork, but the whole 
l)ook is worthy of careful and repeated read- 
ing. 

Printing for Profit. By Charles Francis. 404 pp. 

Cloth. New York : The Charles Francis Press. 

1917- 

" Printing for Profit " is the result of the 
author's experience as a printer for half a 
•century, and like most intelligently written 
"books based on human experience is both 
interesting and instructive. Mr. Francis dis- 
cusses in a practical way every feature of 
the printing business, in chapters with such 
headings as Making a Profit, The Printer as 
a Business Man, Taking Orders and Holding 
Customers, Office Management and Keeping 
Accounts, Managing a Composing Room, 
Estimating, and Price Making, etc. A chap- 
ter especially interesting to writers is that 
•devoted to "The Making of a Magazine," 
written chiefly from the printer's point of 
view. No live printer can afford not to have 
a copy of the book, and it will do read with 
pleasure and profit by any one interested in 
ihe printing art. 

New American History. By Albert Bushnell Hart, 
LL.D. 702 pp. Cloth. New York : American 
Book Company. 1917. 

Written primarily for school and college 
students. Professor Hart's "New American 
History" is valuable for the general reader. 
:and will be a useful addition to any writer's 
library. Instead of being a mere record of 
facts and events, it treats the history of the 
•country in a philosophical way, emphasizing 
political geography as the backjjround of 
national history, devoting much attention to 
social conditions and events, dwelling on the 
economic features of American history, 
showing how the continent has been occu- 
pied and the gifts of nature have been made 
available, bringing out clearly the character 
and public services of great Americans, 
giving due attention to foreign relations, and 
-discussing the causes and aims of wars rather 
than giving the details of battles and cam- 
paigns. In all respects, it is an admirable 
book. 

The Country Weekly. A manual for the rural 

ieumalist and students of the country field. By 

Phil C. Bing. 347 PP- Cloth. $2.00, net. New 

York : D. Appleton & Co. 191 7. 

The problems confronting the editor and 

publisher of the country weekly are in many 

ways different from those that must be solved 

1)y the city editor and publisher. This manual 

for the rural journalist and for students of 

the country newspaper field, written by the 



assistant professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, gives just the advice 
that the countr>' newspaper man needs to 
have. It offers practical suggestions about 
gathering and writing local news ; instruc- 
tions for the guidance of country correspond- 
ents .; suggestions .about getting farm news ; 
advice regarding editorial work and the con- 
duct of the editorial page, copy reading, head- 
line writing, and make-up ; and has chapters 
on circulation problems, advertising, and cost' 
finding, with an appendix giving a style-sheet 
for country offices. The possibilities of coun- 
try journalism are explained, and the author 
makes many practical suggestions the effect 
of which will be to elevate the standard of 
country newspapers and increase the profit 
from them. To any one actively interested 
in country newspaper work the book is worth 
many times its cost. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention The Wsitsi.] 



The Mind op Mrs. Humphry Ward. Lawrence 
Gilman. North American Review for February. 

Lowell as a Critic. John M. Robertson, M. P. 
North American Review for February. 

Misunderstood Rhythms. Flcta CampbeH 
Springer. Harper's Magazine for February. 

Lieut.-Col. John McCrae. With portrait. De- 
lineator for February. 

Tributes to Theodore Roosevelt. American 
Review of Reviews for February. 

Theodore Roosevelt. Albert Shaw. American 
Review of Reviews for February. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Boy and Man. With fron- 
tispiece portrait. George Haven Putnam. American 
Review of Reviews for February. 

Shakspere Studies. — IV. Albert H. Tolman. 
Modem Language Notes for February. 

Lewis Carroll Memoranda. Randolph Edgar. 
Bellman for February i. 

How TO Know the Poets at a Glance. Richard- 
son Wright. Bellman for February 8. 

William Wetmore Story : Sculptor-Poet. Wil- 
liam Stanley Braithwaite. Bellman for February 15. 

Eugene Field in Denver. With portrait. Bell- 
man for February i. 

Rescuing Hamlet from Tradition. Illustrated. 
Montrose J. Moses. Bellman for February 15. 

A Poet's Horror of War ( Siegfrid Sassoon ). 
With portrait. Literary Digest for February i. 

Literature Crowning Peace. Literary Digest for 
February 8. 

The Revealer of Spain ( Viceflti Blasco IbifSez ). 
With portrait. Literary Digest for February 13. 

Four Challenges to a Rbfoster. H. F. Harring- 
ton. Fourth Estate for February 8. 
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Dk. Russell H. Conwell's AuTOBiOGHAPHy. 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger for February 
10, and succeeding numbers. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Robert Haven Schauffler was badly wounded 
just before the signing of the armistice, but 
is rapidly recovering. *' I'm coming home 
shortly," he writes, "to earn my living by 
the sweat of my pen.*' 

Herman Bernstein, who has just returned 
from a trip to Siberia, has severed his con- 
nection with the American Hebrew, because, 
he says, he is not in sympathy with its policy. 

Miss Zoe Becklcy, whose novel, "A Chance 
to Live," has just been pubhshed, was a sten- 
ographer in a law office only a few years ago, 
with not the slightest suspicion that she could 
write anything more than a dictated letter. 

The Washington Y. M. C. A. now has an 
educational course on short-story writing;, 
conducted by Mrs. Harrictte Gunn Roberson. 

Archbishop Glennon, of St. Louis, has ap- 
pointed a committee to act with the morals 
committee of the Federation of Catholic So- 
cieties in the censorship of theatrical per- 
formances, motion pictures, newspapers, and 
magazines. The censors will meet monthly, 
and report on complaints made by the laity 
against immoral influences in theatre or press. 
Magazines that print questionable stories, or 
contain elaborate so-called art illustrations, 
are under the ban of the committee. 

Mrs. J. Wilbur Chapman, widow of the 
evangelist, has authorized Dr. Ford C. Ott- 
man, of Stamford, Conn., to write the official 
biography of her late husband. 

The literary executors of Mark Twain, his 
daughter and Albert Bigelow Paine, will be 
glad to receive any letters of Mark Twain of 
personal or literary interest. They may be 
sent to the executors at Redding, Conn. All 
letters will be copied and returned. The law 
is very peculiar as to letters. The person to 
whom a letter is addressed owns the letter 
itself, of course ; but he does not own the 
right to publish it. 

The publishing business of Sturgis & Wal- 
ton has been taken over by the Macmillan 
Company. 



Lyman B. Sturgis, formerly of the Sturgis. 
& Walton Company, is now with the Century 
Company as head of the book editorial de* 
partment. 

The Houghton Mifflin Company says that 
the number of manuscripts it receives daily 
has doubled since the signing of the armistice. 
Many of the manuscripts have to do with thc 
war. 

*' Introduction to American Literature," by 
Brander Matthews ( American Book Com- 
pany), is a revised edition of a work first 
published in 1896, bringing the study down to- 
the beginning of the present century. 

Amos R. Wells, editor of the Christian 
Endeavor World, has compiled " A Cyclo- 
pedia of Twentieth Century Illustrations " 
which the Revell Company has just issued. 
Dr. Wells's work contains more than nine 
hundred illustrations pithily and brightly 
written, adapted for the use of preachers,, 
teachers, Y. M. C. A. workers, or speakers 
in almost any field. 

" Advertise ! " by E. Sampson ( D. C. 
Heath & Co.), treats of the practice and 
psychology of advertising from the stand- - 
point of an expert. 

The Reilly & Britton Company ( Chicago ) 
has changed the Arm name to the Reilly &. 
Lee Company. There is no change in owner- 
ship or officers. 

George F. Weeks, an old-time comrade of 
Ambrose Bierce, says that Bierce was mur- 
dered by Mexican rebels in 191 5. 

Cecil Chesterton died recently in service In 
France. 

Matilda Betham Edwards died in January 
at Hastings, England, aged eighty-two. 

H. A. Hinkson died at Claremorris, Ire- 
land, January 11. 

Rudolph Aronson died in New York Feb- 
ruary 4, aged sixty-one. 

William Michael Rossetti died in London 
February 5, aged eighty-nine. 

Charlotte Thompson died in New York 
February 10, aged thirty-five. 

Dr. Paul Cams died at LaSalle, 111., Feb« 
ruary 12, aged sixty-six. 
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The Writer's Directory of Periodicals. 



The information for this Directory, showing^ the 
manuscript market and the manuscript requirements 
of many publications, has been gathered directly 
from the editors of the periodicals, and is strictly 
up to date. 

The second printing of the Directory, which is 
constantly being revised and enlarged, began in Thx 
Wjhter for February, 1916, and a three-years' sub- 
scription beginning with August, 1916, will give the 
Directory coxnplete. together with much other valu- 
able matter. The third printing is now in progress. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, 
it is advisable to secure a sample copy. 



(Continued from the March Wkiikk.) 
Liberator ( M ), 34 Union Square, Xew York. $2.00 , 
joc. Max ICastniau, etlitor. 
A Socialist magazine. 
Liberty Ijoys of 'jd { VV ), l-Vank Tousey, i6<S \V. s.vl 
St., New V'ork. $-'.50 ; oc. Lu. Seiiarens, efiitor. 
All material written by the stalY. 
Library .lon^nf^l ( ^^ ). K- l<- r»owker Co., 241 West 
37th -St., New Y»»rk. 

A technical journal. Not i\\ the market for 
manuscripts. 
Life ( VV ), 17 West 31st St., New York. $5.00 ; loc. 
'i'ht>mas L. Masson, managing editor. 

I'ses short poems, humorous verse, jokes, and 
plays. Sets length limit at 800 word.-,. 
Life iS: Labor ( M ). i.^g N«irth Clark st., Chicago. 
$i.<K> ; nic. .Mrs. l<aynion<l Kobin^, eilitnr. 

The organ of the National Women's Trade 

IWiion League. A propaganda magazine, seldom 

able to u*;e material of a general character, and 

therefore n«jt in the market for manuscripts. 

Light ( HM ), La Crosse, Wisconsin. 60c. ; luc. IL 

S. Steadwell, editor. 

A maga/.ine with the ^h»gan : " The white slave 
traffic anil j»ublic vice can aiid must be anni- 
hilated." L'.scs articles dealing with the subjects 
of social i)urity, marriage, divorce, venereal dis 
eases, vice reports, the white slave traffic, social 
liygieiie, sex hygiene, social welfare, social health, 
and legal measures for the supptession of prosti- 
tution. I'rints stories, novelettes, an occasional 
serial, poetry, anil .songs that are germane to 
its work. I'refers manuscripts of from 3,000 to 
4,000 words, but prints many longer and shorter 
than these linnls ; buys photographs ; and pays 
on acceptance. 
Link. Fairmont, West Virginia. 

l\iblication suspended in May, 1918. 
Literary Digest ( VV ), Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 
Fourth ave., New York. $4.00 ; 10c. William S. 
Woods, editor ; Ji. i\ Adams, assistant editor. 

Uses no original matter, as all its articles are 
conflensed from other periodicals or from books. 
Little Folks Magazine ( M ), Salem. Mass. $1.50 ; 
10c. Margherita O. Osborne, editor. 

Pruits juvenile matter entirely, using sliort 
stories, poetry, humorous verse, OTie serial a year, 
and has department. " Something to Do." Pre- 
fers stories of realistic children, nature stories, 
little animal tales, fairy tales, occupational stories, 
and bedtime stories. Pays half a cent a word. 
Little Review ( M ), 24 West 16th st.. New York. 
$^.50 ; J5C. Margaret C. .Anderson, editor. 

Prints critical essays, and does not pay for 
contributions. 
Little Theatre .Monthly, San Francisco. Calif. 

Sus{>endetl publication with the October-Novem- 
ber, igi7, issue. 
Little Wanderer, 64 West Randolph st., Chicago, 
r.ive Stock & Dairy Journal. Sacramento, Calif. 
Live Stories ( M ), New Fiction Publishing Co., 
3S 37 \V est 3gth st., New York, $1.80 ; 20c. Lillian 
lien net Thompson, editor. 

Uses : Novelettes and two-part stories of from 
15,000 to 20.000 words ; short stories of almost 

The third printing of this Directory — enla 
for March, 1917. Back numbers can be siippl 
with Aiienst. 1016 ( nrice. $a.;o ). will ffive th 



any length, but prefers them not longer than 
5.000 words ; verse, epigrams, and short pjose 
fillers ; general articles, horror .stories, and stories 
of especial interest to men. Pays promptly on 
acceptance. 
Living Age (. VV), Atlantic Monthly Company, -t 
Ml. V^ernon St., IJosion. 

An eclectic weekly, printing matter from Fng- 
lish and fort'ign journals. 

.innmoxs .i.v/; cH.'i\(ins. 

.'Vmericati Poetry Magazine ( M ). 3nX Thirty-fifth St., 

.Milwaukee, Wisconsin. $1.50 ; 15c. Clara Catharine 

Prince. Prof. M. Hedges, and Kenneth ICllis, edi- 

tf>rs. 

j First number to appear May i. A publication 

I intended to be to tlie author what the art g:il- 

I leries are to the i)ainter : a place to exhibit. 

I Uses poetry, lunnorous verse, plays, and general 

I articles on poetry, drama, ami art. Does not pay 

' for contriluitions. 

Child's Hour ( W ). W, .\, Wilde Company, ijo 
I'oylston St., Hoston. 40 cents a year. Josephine 
Hruce. editor. 

A .Sunday-school paper for - little children, 

printing short stories of from 5(H) to i.ooo wor<ls. 

for which paymeni is made at the rate of $1.50 

to $2.00 each. 

I'rescent ( M >, Central l''uik liuilding, St. Paul, 

Mimi, $2.i>o : 20c. L Harry Lewis, editor, 

A magazine ]>ublishcd in the interest of the 
.Xticient .Aralu'c ( )rder of the Mystic Shrine — 
" the Smile on the Face of Masoiuy." Uses 
short stories of from 7.o<k» to 10.000 wor<ls, pre- 
ferring those with a humorous turn. Does not 
print novelettes, serials, general articles, poetry, 
liumorous verse, jokes, plays, juvenile matter, or 
buy photographs. Has siH-ciali/e«l departments, 
and pays iujmediately on acceptance. 
Current History .Magazine ( M .), i7ro Times Build- 
ing. New York, ^3.00 ; 25c. lieorgc VV. C>chs 
Oakcs, editor. 

Published the first (jf each mot\th by tlie New 
York Times. Uses historical matter relating lo 
all phases of international current history. 
Aims to give an iTupartial chronicle of current 
events, and a permanent recor<l of the I'luropean 
war. I'uys pholograjihs, priiiting sixteen full 
page rotogravures, besides copious illustratiofis 
in half-tones ; luaps. cartoons, etc. Limits ar- 
ticles to from 2,fK>o to 4,000 words. Prints no 
fiction. 
Good Morning ( W ), 7 Fast 15th St., New York. 
$3.00 ; IOC, Fllis C). Jones, editor ; Art Young, 
cartoonist. 

" A weekly burst of humor, satire, and fun, 
with now and then a faint and fleeting clash of 
wisdom." Prints poems, pictures, cartoons, para- 
graphs, dialogues, fables, allegories, brief storiea, 
and all similar material. 
Novelty News ( M ), South Clinton st,, Chicago. 
$3,00 "; 30c, A, R. Hinkley, editor. 

A magazine dcroted to the use of premiuins. 
novelties, and advertising specialties. Uses no 
fiction, but prints short articles giving actual 
facts, and practical business theories that have 
been thoroughly tested. Sets length limit at 
i,of>o words, but prefers contributions of not 
more than 500 words. 

Retail Public Ledger ( S-M ). Public Ledger Com- 
panv. Room 21S. Philadelphia. $i,oo ; loc. Mans- 
field F, House, editor. 

Uses short stories, general articles, poetry, 
humorous verse, jokes, and flepartmental matter 
— anything dealing with retail business — news, 
feature articles, fiction, or verse. Has only tvn 
requirements which are iron-clad : Matter mu^t 
be interesting and must be written fr<»m the re- 
tailer's poitit of view. Photograph- are particu- 
larly desirerl. I'iction should have a retail 
'' slant " and be short, not more than a.o-xj 
Words ; articles should be limited to 750 word-. 
Pays from $(* a column to a cent a word, and $3 
for photographs. 

rged and revised — was begun in 'Tii£fWfiVi^\{> 
ed. A three-years' subscription beginning ^ 
e Directorv coninlcte. with additions and 
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cmtered at the Boston Post-office as second-class maiu mattib detailed report of that event not only lends 

• the appearance of actuality to the narrative 

CONTENTS : pag^ ^^^ ^^^^^^5 -^ £^^ ^^^^ ^j^jj 

The Mechanism of the Novel: A Primer of Extracts from " RobiflSOn Crusoe." — The 

Fictional Art. — VII. Thomas L. Marble .49 / «. ti i_- r^ .» i_- i_ 

Editorial 5^ passages from Robinson Crusoe which 

An Opportunity for Writers, 52 — The Cos- follow fumish interesting examples of the 

mos Magazine, et als., 52 — Encouragement use and suppression of details : — 

L.tma.y'^Shop tIlk :::::::::.■ S , ^' happened one day about noon going 

"Sand Dunes" S3 ^°'!'^l,^ "?I ^♦t*'' » «=»* «<:"«J"'8'y ">'.- 

WiiTiits or THE Day '7 '°''* °" '"^ *"°«'*' W""^" "^^ '*'*•> P'*'" 

Hugh F. Grinstcd.'s?" - Elizabeth Patter- ' »» !>« "cn in the sand I sto<Kl like one 

son, 57 - Beatrice Witte Ravenei .... 57 thunderstruck or as if I had seen an 

Personal Gossip A.out Authoes S7 appantion ; I listened, I looked round 

Marion Harland, 57 - Fannie Hurst. 58 - ™?' ^ ^°"'<1 ^ear nothing, nor see any- 

Joyce Kilmer, 59 - Theodore Roosevelt . . 59 J*""8 ] ' ^ent up tO a nsing ground tO 

Cua.EHT LiTERAEv To«cs 59 '"^'^ farther I went up the shore and 

Abandoned Manuscript, 59 ^O^" *e shore but it was »" one. I 

Book Reviews 6o could see no Other impression but that 

LiTERA.v Articles ih Periodicals '.'.'.'. '. 63 0"«- "^ ^«"» '° '» »8*'" *° *«.« .'^ "?«''« 

News and Notes 64 ^ere any more, and to observe if it might 

_^^_^_^ not be my fancy ; but there was no room 

• for that, for there was exactly the very 

THE MECHANISM_OF THE NOVEL. PJ-^t o^f^a ^-»-J-. J-J- -^ernVn^w 

ruAPTTTP VTT "^*' "^'" ^ould in the least imagine. But 

L^rtAritK vii. g£^gj. innumerable fluttering thoughts, 

DETAILS. like a man perfectly confused and out of • 

IT • • -f* A vr o^«i-«e «f T7ioKrw..of;/Mi hiyself, I came home to my fortification, 

Verisimihtude - Examples of Elaboration ^^^ ^^^jj^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ >^^^^^ j ^^^^ 

and Condensation — Frank Norris and on, but terrified to the last degree, look- 
Technical Details — Hardy and Meredith ing behind me at every two or three 
— The Structural Importance of Detail. steps, mistaking every bush and tree, and 
^ ,, . , ,,, , . mr fancying every stump at a distance to be 
The Value of Elaboration tn Narrative. — ^ ^^^ . nor is it possible to describe how 
The early realists indulged in great elabora- many various shapes affrighted imagina- 
tion of detail in order to impress their read- tion represented things to me in, how 
ers with the belief that they were writing many wild ideas were found every mo- 
cia Willi uic u«; V J s ment in my fancy, and what strange, •un- ' 
truthfully. If, as is sometimes the case, an accountable whimsies came into my 
enumeration of details serves no structural thoughts by the way. 

purpose, either directly or indirectly, that In this passage it will be noted that veri- 

particular part of the story is apt to prove similitude is secured by recounting with great 

tedious in the extreme ; but when the event particularity each step that Crusoe took un- 

narrated bears a vital relation to the plot, a der the impetus of a fear that would naturally 
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make him at first extremely cautious and 
alert ; but, in view of his solitary existence, 
it would also he natural to expect that the 
fear which had thus seized him would yield 
in the end to utter panic and rout,, and if 
this happened, he would of cpurse be. oblivi- 
ous to everything except the overwhelming 
sense of danger. To enumerate the external 
details of his conduct at such a time would 
be to draw an untruthful picture of the situa- 
tion as it must have imprinted itself on the 
mind of the affrighted castaway. 

Accordingly, details are rigorously sup- 
pressed as the narrative continues : — 

When I came to my castle, for so I 
think I called it ever after this, I fled 
into it like one pursued ; whether I went 
over by the ladder as first contrived, or 
went in at the hole in the rock, which I 
called a door, I cannot remember ; no, 
nor could I remember the next morning ; 
for never frighted hare fled to cover, or 
fox to earth, with more terror of mind 
than I to this retreat. 

Descriptive Details, — Minute descriptions 
of personal appearance tend to invest char- 
acters with greater reality and to bring them 
before the reader with clearness. This is 
equally true of the delineation of personal 
traits. In "Oliver Twist" the arrival of 
Bill Sikes upon the scene is accompanied by 
Bill's g^rowl to his dog — a detail which, at 
the start and without further comment, dis- 
closes the surly temper of the brutal house- 
breaker. 

The Importance of Trifles, — Nor in the 
use of detail is it necessary to be prolix. A 
single significant trifle is oftentimes more 
illuminating than pages of explanation. Note, 
for instance, the coiling up of Sikes's dog in 
the corner and the rapid winking of his eyes. 
The description of Sikes himself, though but 
a catalogue of details, is compressed into a 
single concise paragraph that causes the burly 
ruffian to stand out a living figure. 

The man who growled out these words 
was a stoutly-built fellow of about five- 
and-thirty, in a black velveteen coat, very 
soiled drab breeches, lace-up half boots, 
and gray cotton stocldngs, which inclosed 
a bulky pair of legs, with large swelling 
calves ; — the kind of legs which, in 
such costume, always look in an un- 



finished and incomplete state without a 
set of fetters to garnish them. He had 
a brown hat on his head* and a dirty 
belcher handkerchief round his neck, 
with the long frayed ends of which he 
smeared the beer from his face as he 
spoke. He disclosed, when he had done 
so, a broad heavy countenance with a 
beard of three days* growth, and two 
scowling eyes ; one of which displayed 
various parti-colored svmptoms of having 
been recently damaged by a blow. 

Character Study. — What, indeed, could 
reveal more effectually, more naturally, or 
more succinctly, the alluring simplicity and 
innocent artfulness of Jess and Leeby in J. 
M. Barrie's "A Window in Thrums" than 
the detailed statement of the articles which 
are placed where the expected company will 
be sure to see them ! This passage is much 
more than merely humorous : it is essentially 
a bit of character study. 

The Use of Details in Following a Model, 
— A certain class of details is of especial 
utility when the author desires to suggest 
in his treatment the old heroic or epic forms. 
This topic will be considered more fully in 
the next chapter. 

" Blix," — In his charming little love story, 
"Blix," Frank Norris formulated to some 
extent his philosophy of literature. True, his 
views are expressed through the medium of 
a character, yet the literary ideals attributed 
to Condy Rivers are so supremely realized 
both in " McTeague " and in " The Octopus " 
that we cannot doubt that they are identical 
with those of Condy's creator. 

Accuracy of Detail. — Norris represents his 
young hero as possessed of certain definite 
notions with respect to the writing of stories, 
and among the requirements which he regards 
as especially imperative is "accuracy of de- 
tail." It was Condy's idea, for example, that 
an author who wrote about firemen "should 
have, or seem to have, every detail of the 
department at his fingers' ends, and should 
* bring in * to the tale all manner of technical 
names and cant phrases." 

Condy is particularly enthusiastic over the 
fact that in "The Strange Ride of Morrow- 
bie Jukes" Kipling has Jukes, who is a civil 
engineer, describe the slope of the sand walls 
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just as a civil engineer would be likely to 
•describe it, in terms of "degrees." 

When Condy has written the story which 
lie calls "A Victory Over Death" and has 
read it to Blix, she is made to exclaim : 
*^*Any one reading that would almost believe 
.you had been a diver yourself, or at least 
liad lived with divers. Those little details 
•count, don't they ? " 

N orris and Technical Details, — It is not 
r^urprising, then, that we should find Norris*s 
-work fairly bristling with similar "bits of 
irealism" and "little details." Indeed, the 
reader of " McTeague," to borrow the thought 
oi Blix, is well nigh persuaded that Norris 
himself must at some time in his life have 
-practiced the profession of dentistry. 

"A Pair of Blue Eyes," — Thomas Hardy 
-employs technical expressions with like effect 
in "A Pair of Blue Eyes." Knight, the 
geologist, clinging to the "face of the es- 
•carpment" and threatened with instant death, 
reviews swiftly the evolution of the human 
race, and the thoughts that come to him in 
that dire extremity are couched in the termi- 
nology of the scientific man. 

Details and Atmosphere, — Details are of 
inestimable value in creating a desired at- 
mosphere. In George Meredith's "The Or- 
deal of Richard Feveral" the "Magnetic 
"Youth " — so eager " to kiss a woman's hand 
and die ! " — rows " under willows and as- 
pens and across sheets of river-reaches" in 
the early morning with the poignant feeling 
that there is "a secret abroad." 

" When Nature has made us ripe for love," 
says Meredith, "it seldom occurs that the 
Fates are behindhand in furnishing a temple 
-for the flames " ; and the description which 
Meredith proceeds to give us is a veritable 
•mosaic, composed of exquisite and innumer- 
able details, all surcharged with the electric 
-current of romance and youthful emotion. 

Economy and Detail, — It is true that even 
•such eminent realists as Balzac have been 
-charged with "an over-insistence on detail, 
which hampers and bewilders rather than 
.aids the imagination," and it cannot be denied 
nhat there is a modicum of justice in the ac- 



':usation. Novelists of the present day, how- 
ever, recognize the necessity of conforming 
more strictly to standards of unity atid ect>n- 
omy, so that it is never safe for the reader 
of a modem novel to ignore even the most 
meticulous of descriptions. 

In "The Price of Love" Arnold Bennett 
enumerates with scrupulous care the objects 
in the bedroom which Mrs. Maldon assigns 
to Louis on that fateful night, and although 
at first the mention of the fire "scientifically 
laid, ready, for lighting," and the "small 
bright tin kettle" on the hob may seem to 
us of no greater structural importance than 
the "new toothbrush in a sheath of trans- 
parent paper," yet as the plot progresses, and 
Louis in his panic drops the crumpled notes 
upon the "littered grate," our attention sud- 
denly centres upon that one spot, and we 
wait with breathless interest for the crisis 
that we feel sure is bound to happen there 
during Louis's enforced absence from the house 

And if we reflect a bit, the artistry of it all 
is apparent. To call the reader's attention 
to only such objects as aid directly in the 
advancement of the story is to bring those 
objects into untimely prominence and to 
deprive the reader of the sensation of sus- 
pense which naturally accompanies his con- 
jecture as to which of the objects in ques- 
tion will eventually figure in the complication 
or resolution of the plot. Moreover, it 
should be borne in mind that this method of 
treatment does not necessarily involve a lax 
observance of economic law. The details jf 
a given description may bear little or no rela- 
tion to the action of the novel, and yet as 
component parts of a setting that influences 
or interprets character contribute appreciably 
to the total result. 

Summary. — Elaboration of detail serves 
to invest characters, objects, and events with 
greater vitality and reality, and also helps to 
create and sustain a desired atmosphere. 
Technical details are essential to true por- 
traiture. In the larger conception of the 
novel elaboration of detail and economy are 
not necessarily incompatible. 
GosBAM, N. H. Thomas L. Marble, 

( To be continued.) 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted £01 
The Writer. 'Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

• 
• • 

An opportunity for writers is pointed out 
by the Century Company, New York. The 
publishers say : " Why will not the ambitious 
American authors who know they can write 
turn their attention, more often at any rate, 
to juveniles ? Books for young people that 
are really well done, that have in them some- 



thing of distinction, are comparatively rare^ 
Any publishing house will tell you that it gets 
out five or six editions of a juvenile that ifr 
ieven a little above the mediocre, while the 
novel for adults of the same quality would 
never achieve a third printing ; and a juvenile 
of positive distinction goes on selling for 
years. Mrs. Jamison s " Lady Jane," for in- 
stance, published years ago, has reached its 
twenty-fifth printing, and Mrs. Jamison's three 
books together have required forty editions, 
many of them large ones, because a publisher 
when he finds he has a popular book saves. 
money by printing large editions. A writer 
of adirit fiction who should achieve forty 
printings with three books would be a national 
celebrity. It may or may not be strange, but 
books for girls are harder to come by than 
books for boys ; and stories of book length 
for girls less than sixteen, and yet above the 
big-type, primer kind of fiction are almost im- 
possible to discover." 

• •• 

The publisher of The Writer has received 
the following letter : — 

New York Office Cleveland Office 

y>s Broadway Schofield Bldg. 

Phone, 2130 Worth Phone, Main 5738^ 

SAULSBURY PUBLISHING COMPANY 

S-7 Clay Street 

Baltimore, Md. 

March 4, 1919 
The Writer Publishing Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen : This letter is to inform you that 
we shall bring suit against you or any one who 
deliberately publishes literature, form letters, con- 
tracts, either whole or in part, which are pro- 
tected by us under the copyright laws. 
Yours truly, 

SAULSBURY PUBLISHING CO. 

• •• 
Advertisements for manuscripts similar to 

that of the Cosmos Magazine, signed "The 
McLean Company, Baltimore," and " The. 
Woman's National Magazine, Washington," 
are being published now in various period- 
icals. Before sending manuscripts, writers- 
will do well to read the article, " Baiting an 
Author," in the February and March numbers 
of The Writer. 

Writers who have had experiences with the 
Cosmos Magazine, the McLean Company, the 
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Saulsbury Publishing Company, the Woman's 
National Magazine of Washington, or the 
Publishers' Service Corporation are requested 
to communicate with the editor of The 

'\VWTER. 

• • 
Th« sale at a New York book auction of a 
copy of Edgar Allan Poe's first book, "Tam- 
erlane," printed in Boston in 1827, for $11,600 
— the highest price ever paid for any Amer* 
ican book — and, at another New York auc- 
tion of the dedication copy of Milton's 
"Comus" for $1,425 may be encouraging to 
modern authors by showing them what sums 
their works may sell for a century or three 
liundred years from now. w. h. h. 



LITERARY SHOP TALK. 

[ This department is open to readers of Tri 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
«n writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
iree discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 



In prose and verse we are continually 
stumbling over " sand dunes." Since a dune 
is a sand hill, why this tautology ? 

In death notices we often read : " The de- 
ceased leaves a widow " ; his children, if 
any, are named. If thoughtless reporters 
realized how like an iceberg to the heart the 
word " widow " is to the bereaved one, they 
would call her " wife," at least until the first 
•dreadful days of unspeakable loneliness are 
past. A wife deceased leaves a husband and 
•children, not a "widower" and children. A 
death notice, correctly written, will give the 
wife's maiden name in connection with that 
of her husband. E. C. Tompkins. 

San Francisco, Calif. 



THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see " The 
Writer's Directory of Periodicals." ] . 



The Special need of the Children's Page of 
the Youth's Companion ( Boston ) just now 
is for wide-awake stories of everyday life 



designed to interest children between the ages 
of six and ten. It is essential that a story of 
the type indicated shall have sufficient plot 
and action to attract the child's attention and 
a climax striking enough to repay him well 
for having read the tale. The Companion 
uses also stories of the purely fanciful type 
and animal stories, but the real story written 
around real children stands the best chance of 
acceptance. There is a continual need for 
good verse — particularly for the hqmorous 
jingle variety that can be interpreted in a 
sequence of small pictures. The space limita- 
tions of the Children's Page make brevity a 
most desirable feature in all contributions. 



Light, the official magazine of the World's 
Purity Federation ( La Crosse, Wisconsin ) 
especially desires a strong general article on 
the dance, containing possibly 10,000 words, 
showing up the evils of the dance and why it 
ought not to be introduced so generally into 
schools. 



The Lookout ( Cincinnati ) needs two or 
three good serials at once. 



The Crescent ( St. Paul ), published in tht 
interest of the Anclrent Arabic Order Nobles 
of the Mystic Shrine — "The Smile on the 
Face of Masonry," — wants ten stories .im- 
mediately. Humorous fiction is preferred, but 
human interest stories always appeal, if good, 
and the stories should run from 7,000 to 10,- 
000 words. Payment will be made immediately 
on acceptance. 

The New York Editorial Service ( Robert 
J. Shores, managing editor). Hotel Marie 
Antoinette, New York, has a ready market in 
the newspaper syndicates for good second 
serial fiction — stories which have appeared 
in books or in magazines — especially stories 
of 30,000 words and stories of 75,000 words. 
These must have continued suspense and 
plenty of action. The story of mystery and 
adventure stands the best chance. 



Collier's ( New York ) wants short stories 
that are representative of America nationally 
— not merely stories of New York City, but 
stones of the prairies, or of the Mississippi 
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River, or of N«w Orleans, or of Portland 
(either Maine or Oregon), and the editor 
asks why some of our promising new writers 
do not stay in their own home towns and 
write about the people, the environment, and 
the atmosphere seen from their own front 
doors, giving stories that reflect life in the 
thousands of cities and villages in the United 
States apart from New York City and par- 
ticularly Greenwich Village. Collier's will 
welcome such stories, short short stories — 
of not more than 5,000 words — with good 
characterization and plots that contain action, 
but stories that, first of all, are representative 
of American life today. 



The Pictorial Review ( New York ) is al- 
ways in the market for short stories, of from 
3,000 to 12,000 words, and for filler articles of 
1,000, 2,000, and 3,000 words, for the "Back 
of the Book" section. 



The Touchstone ( New York ), with which 
the American Art Student was combined last 
fall, especially needs poetry and fiction — 
fiction that .is modern and vital, with some 
purpose in the plot, and with vivid striking 
characterization. The magazine also wants 
war material — not war news, but the kind 
of articles that are really important by-prod- 
ucts of the war, such as articles on the New 
Architecture in France, the Work of the Ar- 
tists in the Trenches, War Gardens, etc. 



Good Morning, an illustrated weekly of 
humor and satire, will appear May i. Ellis O. 
Jones is to be the editor and Art Young the 
cartoonist, and the magazine wants contribu- 
tions of cartoons, pictures, poems, paragraphs, 
dialogues, allegories, fables, brief stories, etc. 
The publication office is at 7 East Fifteenth 
street,. New York. 

Opportunities for free lance writers are of- 
fered by the European Publicity Department 
of the War Emergency and Reconstruction 
Committee of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. A list of suggested subjects from 
which to choose is submitted to the writer. 
The Department then does whatever research 
or interviewing is required ( unless the 
writer prefers to do this work ) and supplies 
the writer with the collected material. After 



the article is written, the Department under- 
takes to place it in some current magazine^ 
and the entire amount of remuneration g^es- 
to the writer. The list of subjects covers a. 
wide range, and includes such countries as- 
Italy, France, Belgium, Russia, and North. 
Africa. For further details, apply to Mrs. K^. 
B. Winter, Room 800, 150 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 

The American Literary Association, with- 
headquarters at Milwaukee, announces the- 
publication of the American Poetry Magazine,, 
to provide suitable material for use in its 
Reading Circles — poetry, plays, recitations,, 
and dialogues. The American Literary As- 
sociation is a fraternity of poets and poetry- 
lovers. The first number of the magazine- 
will appear in May. The General Director 
of the Association is Clara Catherine Prince^ 
308 Thirty-fifth street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 



The Child's Hour ( Boston ) has an espe- 
cial need of stories for children from six to- 
twelve years old. 

The Retail Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 
is in the market for some interesting articles- 
dealing with the success of retailers of M 
kinds, especially articles that can be illustrated* 
with interesting photographs, and some good! 
business verse. 

The Novelty News ( Chicago ) especially- 
needs short stories or articles having to do 
with the use of premiums, advertising special- 
ties, and novelties. 

The Current History Magazine ( New- 
York ) wants articles giving authentic infor- 
mation regarding international phases of cur- 
rent history. 

Hight C. Moore, D.D., editor of the pub-- 
lications of the . Sunday School Board of the- 
Southern Baptist Convention ( Nashville, 
Tenn.), says that the market for manuscripts, 
with him is practically limited to three illus- 
trated weeklies : Kind Words, a four-column,, 
eight-page paper for young .people ; Baptist- 
Boys and Girls, a 'three-column, four-page- 
paper for boys and girls ; and the Child's; 
Gem, a two-column, four-page paper for the 
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little ones. The annual needs of these three 
publications call for more than i,ooo manu- 
scripts. He needs for Kind Words from six 
to ten serials, 200 short stories, 250 articles, 
. and from ,50 to 75 poems ; for Baptist Boys 
and Girls, six or eight serials, 100 shor: 
stories, 150 articles, and from 40 to 50 poems ; 
for the Child's Gem, 150 stories, 50 articles, 
and 50 poems. In .addition he accepts annu- 
ally about fifty manuscripts ( poems, articles, 
stories, and sermonettes ) for the quarterly. 
Home Department Magazine. All other mat* 
ter is almost exclusively supplied by the edi-* 
tors or .staff writers. The articles desired 
cover a pretty wide range. They may be de- 
scriptive, biographical, historical, literary, or 
scientific, but they should be written in popu- 
lar style, and not be severely technical .or 
statistical. Variety in topic and treatment is 
refreshing. Publication of articles a4ong a 
certain line does not mean that more on the 
same subject will be available. On the con- 
trary, "something different" might be espe- 
cially welcome. The publishers have no room 
for long poems, but suitable verse is wel- 
come. The themes need not be solely re- 
ligious, but the sentiment must be sound, and 
nothing trite, slangy, childish, or goody- 
goody is desired. Stories should have a pur- 
pose that pulls upward, with originality that 
takes out of the beaten path, and with move- 
ment that attracts red-blooded young people 
and their seniors. The moral note need not 
be prominent, but it should be there. Stories 
of wholesome adventure are generally given 
first-page position, and the story of achieve- 
ment stands high. Love stories, slang, every- 
thing that smacks of commercial advertising, 
treatment of events that would be stale read- 
ing before publication, marital and domestic 
difficulties, reflections on parents, flippancy !n 
regard to religion and religious matters, the 
presentation of false doctrines, and whatever 
antagonizes or compromises the beliefs of 
Baptists are rigidly barred. " Special Da/* 
stories should reach the editor from four to 
six months ahead of the date of publication. 
A Fourth-of-JuIy article cannot be accepted 
in June, or a Christmas story in November, 
unless for publication the following year. Il- 
lustrations for stories are ordered from staff 



artists, but original photographs accompany* 
ing available articles are sometimes pur* 
chased. The maximum length limit for the 
Child's Gem is 600 words ; for Boys and 
Girls, 1,500 words ; for Kind Words, 2,000 
words. Serials should run from four to 
twelve chapters, and poems from one to four 
stanzas. Publication will be guided by the 
timeliness of story, space available, balance 
with other material, and similar limitations. 
Payment is made on the tenth of the month 
following the month of receipt of accepted 
manuscripts. 

The Oliver Ditson Company, music publish- 
ers ( Boston ) , say that they are always ready 
to consider compositions offered for puUica- 
tion, but at the present time they cannot use 
any Marches. They publish but few MarGhe» 
at any time, and just now they are over- 
stocked with them. 



Little Folks Magazine ( Salem, Mass.) is 
oversupplied with material, and will not be \i\ 
the market until fall. 



Live Stories ( New York ) is looking for 
some business stories. 



The Business Magazine and the Suburban 
Review have discontinued publication. 



The Utah Farmer has been combined with 
the Irrigation Age ( Salt Lake City ). 



Others, which resumed publication with 
the December number, is now located at the 
Washington Square Bookshop, 17 West 
Eighth street. New York City. It is to add 
a prose department, so that poetry may be 
considered critically as well as presented to 
its readers. The editor now is Alfred Kreym- 
borg, and Lola Ridge, William Saphier, and 
Dorothy Kreymborg are associate editor s» 
According to an editorial announcement there 
are tons of manuscripts in the office awaiting 
decision. 

The Francis Joseph Vernon Memorial 
Prize at Yale — the interest of a fund of 
$2,100 — is presented annually by the commit- 
tee of award to the author or composer of 
the best song or poem illustrating Yale life 
and associations. The prize may be divided. 
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one-half for the best musical composition, and 
one-half for the best verse. The competition 
is open to graduates and undergraduates of 
the University, and manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to the Committee on the Francis- Jo- 
seph Vernon Prize, in care of the Secretary 
of Yale University, New Haven, Conn., not 
later than May i. 

The Society of Arts and Sciences ( 25 West 
Forty-second street. New York ) — which was 
founded as the Twilight Club in 1883 by Her- 
bert Spencer ^— having decided at a dinner 
in 1918 to honor the memory of O. Henry, 
appointed a committee to consider ways and 
means. The committee has decided the most 
fitting memorial will be a prize of $500 to be 
4iwarded to the author of the best short story 
published in America during 1919. Only pub- 
lished stories will be considered, so that a 
story to be eligible must be first published in 
1919, must be published in America, and must 
be of American authorship — including 
Canada. The committee in charge of the com- 
petition is composed of Blanche Colton Wil- 
liams, Ph. D., Edward J. Wheeler, Litt. D., 
Robert Wilson Neal, M.A., Merle St. Croix 
Wright, D.D., and Ethel Watts Mumford. 



The American Sunday- School Union ( 18 16 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia ) , under the 
provisions of the John C. Green Fund, offers 
a prize of $1,000 for the best book manuscript 
on the subject, " Christianity and Modern In- 
dustry : How to apply Christian principles 
to the relations of employer, employee, and 
consumer." This work should deal with 
actual achievements, as well as with principles 
and methods, and should include the rural as 
well as the urban situation. The Union also 
offers prizes of $600 for the best manuscript 
and $400 for the second best, on the subject, 
*' Everyday Heroism : The challenge to the 
heroic presented by the common tasks of 
life " ; the " moral equivalent for war " found 
in self-sacrificing service in peace. This work 
should have special application and appeal to 
young people. It should emphasize present- 
day calls to community service and world- 
wide brotherhood, and should be freely illus- 
trated by examples from real life. The 
books should be of a practical, instructive, 



and popular sort, containing from 40,000 to 
70,000 words each. All manuscripts should 
be typewritten, or in plain, legible hand- 
writing, and must reach the Union on or be- 
fore December i, 1919. Each manuscript 
should have a designating mark or number, 
and the name and address of the author sent- 
in a sealed envelope. The manuscripts win- 
ning the prizes are to become the exclusive 
property of the American Sunday-School 
Union, the prizes to be paid as soon as the 
copyrights are so secured to and by the 
Union. Manuscripts not winning prizes will 
be returned to the writers at their request 
and expense within ninety days after the 
award. The Union reserves the right to de- 
cline any and all manuscripts not suitable for 
its purpose. 

The Assembly's Committee on the Forward 
Movement of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is offering $250 in prizes for the three 
best manuscripts on "The Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Minister," the purpose being to secure 
contributions which will comprehensively 
present the ideals and functions of the Chris- 
tian minister, with special reference to Cana- 
dian conditions in this new era. Manuscripts 
should contain approximately 2,500 words, 
and must not exceed 3,000 words, and should 
be written on one side of the paper, and. 
where possible, typewritten. Each manu- 
script should bear a motto and be distinctly 
marked, " Competition on the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Minister," and should be accompanied bv 
an envelope bearing the same motto, and, 
within, the name of the writer. The prize* 
will be $125, $75, and $50. The competition 
will close April 21, and manuscripts should 
be addressed to the Secretary of the Forward 
Movement, Room 256, Confederation Life 
Building, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 



The Engineering Company of America, 35 
West 39th street, New York, has fixed No- 
vember I as the closing date for the prize 
offer of $100 for the best stor>' on the sub- 
ject, " America in War and Peace," using all 
the 6,221 different words used by President 
Wilson in the delivery of his seventy-five ad- 
dresses, 1913-1918. The words are given m 
the "Victory \A'hite House Vocabulary,** 
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compiled by Bannell Sawyer, a copy of which 
will be sent by the Engineering Company on 
request. 

Prize offers still open : — 

Two prizes of $25 each offered by A. Stone, for the 
l>est letter in favor of submitting manuscripts every- 
. Inhere at one time and the best letter against the 
practice, submitted before May i, 1919. Particulars 
in February Writes. 

Prires of $15, $10, and '$5 offered by the American 
Sunday School Union for the best, the second-best, 
■and the third-best article, stimulating smaller Sun- 
day schools to become bigger and better, offered 
Tjy June 1; Particulars in February Writes. 

Prizes offered to Iowa College students by the 
Iowa Press and Authors' Club, $25 for the best short 
-story and $25 for the best poem submitted by April 
15. Particulars in February Writes. 

Prizes offered by Poetry ( Chicago ) for the best 
work printed in the magazine during the year Oc- 
iober, 1918 — September, 1919. Particulars in De- 
cember Writer. 

Prizes offered by American Ambition ( Philadel- 
phia ) in comedy-drama, short story, song, and other 
•contests. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo- Era ( Boston ) 
ior photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner's competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
-monthly by Wohelo ( New York ) for stories, short 
poems, and essays on subjects suggested by the edi- 
tor, written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in No- 
vember Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the National Industrial 
Conference Bureau for the best essay or monograph 
on any one of eight different economic subjects sub- 
-mitted before July i, 1919. Particulars in March 
Writer. 

Prize of $ico offered by the Manuscript Society of 
Philadelphia for a cantata on the subject of Peace. 
Particulars in March Writer. 

Seven prizes, ranging from $500 to $50, offered by 
Physical Culture, for the best Personal Efficiency 
stories submitted before June i. Particulars in 
March Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by Poetry, as a mark of dis- 
tinction, like a scholarship, to be awarded in No- 
vember to the unknown poet among its contributors 
who most deserves and needs the stimulus of such a 
reward. Particulars in March Writer. 
. Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
•each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 

WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Hugh F. Grinstead, who had an adventure 
story, " In a Grain Chute," in the Youth's 
Companion for March 13, was born in Mis- 



souri forty-nine years ago. His early life was 
spent on the ranches of Texas and New 
Mexico, of which he writes chiefly. For a 
number of years he was engaged in the pub- 
lication of a country newspaper and was later 
in the United States Postal service, from 
which he resigned about a year ago to engage 
exclusively in writing. Mr. Grinstead wrote 
his first story in 1912, and since that time his 
work has appeared in the Youth's Companion, 
the American Boy, and other periodicals of 
like character. He lives now at Columbia, 
Missouri. 



Elizabeth Patterson, whose story, " Honor 
Among Thieves," was published in Munsey's 
Magazine for January, is the daughter of 
Brigadier-General John H. Patterson, U. S. 
Army, retired. She was born on an army 
post, and spent her childhood riding the In- 
dian ponies and playing with the other chil- 
dren m .frontier garrisons. She has traveled 
a good deal, especially in France and Italy, 
and she is now on service in France. " Honor 
Among Thieves " is Miss Patterson's second 
story, her first, " Sir Galahad," having ap- 
peared in the All-Story Weekly last May. 



Beatrice Witte Ravenel, whose story, "As 
One Lady to Another," was printed in Har- 
per's Magazine for March, was born in 
Charleston, S. C, and still lives there. She 
spent five years at RadcliflFe as a special stu- 
dent, giving most' of her time to English 
composition and literature. While at college 
she had a short story in Scribner's Magazine 
and one in the Chap Book, which 'was later 
reprinted in the second volume of Chap Book 
Stories. She has contributed to the Harvard 
Monthly and to the Advocate, one of her ar- 
ticles, " The Coming Man in Fiction," having 
been partially reprinted in the Literary Digest. 
In 1900 she married Francis Gualdo Ravenel, 
of Charleston. Mrs. Ravenel had a short 
story, " The High Cost of Conscience," in 
Harper's for January, and she has had poems 
in the Atlantic Monthly, the Bookman, and 
Contemporary Verse. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Harland. — Seventy-three years ago Marion 
Harland ( in private life, Mrs. Mary Virginia 
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Terhune ) began to write for publication. No 
month since that far distant time has seen 
her pen idle. Today, in her eighty-ninth year, 
during six of the seven days each week she 
still spends four hours each morning at her 
desk — the oldest active author in America, 
probably in the world. 

Yesterday morning Marion Harland 
worked from eight to twelve at her desk, as 
she does six mornings out of seven, clicking 
away at the typewriter which she substituted 
for her pen a few years ago, when a fall 
badly strained her wrist. 

After that she conferred with two publish- 
ers and made arrangements for several sets 
of articles to be written during the coming 
year. 

Marion Harland was one of the first women 
in America to enter the field of novel writing. 
Close to two-score romances bear her name. 
For years she wrote a novel each year, and 
innumerable shorter works. During this time 
her husband, the late Rev. Dr. E. P. Terhune, 
was at the head of large parishes in Newark, 
N. J., Springfield, Mass., and Brooklyn. For 
a major part of this period there was always 
a baby in the home. She was a pioneer in 
domestic science. A dozen of her books on 
household lore have brought counsel and com- 
fort to women of three generations. 

She has traveled in far lands, and has writ- 
ten many volumes of history, biography and 
accounts of her journeyings. 

But it is not as novelist, domestic scientist, 
historian, biographer, or traveler that Marion 
Harland hopes that her name is to be remem- 
bered. Upon her long life of tireless activity 
she wishes that a more intimate characteriza- 
tion be placed : " Marion Harland, maker of 
homes." — New York Tribune. 

Hurst. — Fannie Hurst's confession, in 
the American Magazine, of the steepness and 
length of her path toward success shows that 
she had a vocation for letters. The test of 
her " sticking " power lasted for twelve years, 
during which time she had to struggle with 
"discouragement which finally festered into 
active opposition." She was the only child of 
well-to-do parents, who wondered why their 
daughter could not be " lil^e other girls " and 
love parties and beaux instead of literature. 



Instead of marrying, she went to college r 
and, that phase ended, she had to overleap at 
great barrier of parental opposition in order 
to get to New York. Here her real appren- 
ticeship began. She received an allowance- 
from home, so there was no pinch of poverty 
as yet ; but in spite of her courage the lone- 
liness of a great city almost submerged her 
at moments. She began a weary, fruitless- 
round to editors' offices; and then, laying^ 
aside her manuscripts for a while, she found', 
a place as a supernumerary in one of the sea- 
son's most successful plays. She had only a 
few lines to speak, and no one saw in her "x 
budding genius of the stage, so when the- 
company started " on tour," she returned to- 
her typewriter, and was encouraged by selling - 
a story for thirty dollars. But this, she adds,. 
represented her literary gains for six month.s^ 

Her thirst to know human nature led her^ 
as she says, into " strange highways and* 
stranger byways." For a month she lived' 
with an Armenian family in a room over a: 
tobacconist's shop. She was, by turns, a- 
salesgirl in a department store, a waitress m 
a white-tiled lunchroom, wardrobe woman of" 
a Broadway musical show, a newspaper re- 
porter, and a stitcher of "boys' pants" in a.- 
Polish sweat-shop. Then came the decree- 
f rom her family : " No more checks would 
be forthcoming except for home-coming." 
Anticipating this, she had been husbanding 
her resources ; but the time came when she- 
began to slip into arrears, and to feel, for 
the first time, that she was "dickering with: 
life in terms of money." 

Though manuscripts were still returned, 
letters of encouragement sometimes came- 
with them, and an editor sent for her and 
agreed to purchase one of her stories if she- 
would rewrite the ending. She owns that she- 
" would have agreed to rewrite the Book o! 
Job," but, after all, the rewritten story was- 
sent back to her without explanation. This 
was a severe blow. " I had hit bottom," she- 
owns. Then, she says, she hunted up a letter 
of introduction to an editor, sent her by a. 
friend twelve months before. This brought 
her " in touch with a man to whom I was one- 
in a thousand, and who happened for me to 
be the one in a thousand." The man was 
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Robert H. Davis ; and she says that his en- 
couragement stimulated her into fresh life, 
"just as the fatal drowsiness induced by edi- 
torial icefields" was about to overtake her. 
He accepted three of her stories, and from 
that time she has never had a manuscript re- 
jected. — New Orleans Times-Picayune. 

Kilmer. — Joyce Kilmer's home, a place of 
boundless wedc-end hospitality and almost 
equally boundless domesticity ( guests being 
obliged to exercise much agility in clamber- 
ing about toys with which the stairs >vere 
laden ) was also year after year a placi of 
almost unbelievable literary industry. The 
trying idiosyncrasies of the artistic tempera- 
ment were about as discernible in Kilmer as 
kleptomania. He was, as you may say, social 
and domestic in his habits of writing to an 
amazing degree. Night after night he would 
radiantly walk up and down the floor singing 
a lullaby to one of his children whom he car- 
ried screaming in his arms while he dictated 
between vociferous sounds to his secretary 
or his wife — his wife frequently driven by 
the drowsiness of two in the morning to take 
short naps with her head upon the typewriter 
while the literally tireless journalist filled 
and lighted his pipe. — "Joyce Kilmer : 
Poems, Essays, and Letters." 

RooseTelt. — Colonel Roosevelt was a 
contributor to Scribner's Magazine for 
twenty years. His most important volumes 
are published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Colonel Roosevelt's books — about thirty 
volumes — invariably grew out of his activi- 
ties, excepting his first book, "The Naval 
War of 1812," which was produced soon after 
he left college. His story of his African 
hunting trip was written by his own hand, In 
triplicate, in the very heart of Africa. Two 
copies of each chapter were dispatched by 
different routes, and one copy he kept by him 
for reference. These chapters as they ar- 
rived were published serially in Scribner's 
Magazine. They appeared also in a London 
newspaper, a French magazine, and an Italian 
newspaper. The volume itself was published 
simultaneously in New York, London, Paris, 
Japan, Sweden, Italy, and Germany. As a 
maker of books and a writer of articles, Col- 
onel Roosevelt was one of the most con- 



siderate, conscientious, and exact contributors. 
He never broke a promise to complete a. 
manuscript by a certain time, and the details, 
of preparing the manuscript were as familiar 
to him as to the best of the profession. When, 
he handed in the manuscsipt of a book, it. 
would contain the title page, the dedication*, 
the list of contents, and all the other 
machinery which so many authors neglect- 
It was a joy to work with him. He would, 
see the whole book and it^ illustrations in* 
his mind's eye, and he would work with en- 
thusiasm and industry to make it as nearly 
perfect as possible. The manuscripts of his. 
two great explorations, which he wrote with 
his own hand, — all the rest of his books, 
were either dictated or typewritten — are- 
filled with examples of the great care whichi 
he used in the choice of words, and the re- 
vision of sentences. — Scribner's Magazine. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Abandoned Manuscripts. — It is said that 
Kipling's " Recessional " was rescued from 
his waste-paper basket, and had it not been 
for the intervention and pleading of a friend 
that magnificent fragment, " Hyperion,'" 
would have been put into the fire by Keats,, 
while even the still more famous "Ode to a. 
Nightingale" was discovered by the same- 
friend behind a pile of books. 

Newman thought nothing of his "Dream 
of Gerontius." He wrote to please himself 
and would forthwith have burned it ; but 
again a friend stepped in and saved a poem- 
which Elgar has set to splendid music, and' 
which provides one of the finest hymns in the 
language, "Praise to the Holiest in the- 
Height." 

One day Tennyson wrote to " Omar " Fitz- 
Gerald, casually mentioning that he had left 
a few verses behind him in his cupboard at' 
his late lodgings, and would be rather glad' 
to recover them. Fitz found them among the- 
butter and sugar, written in an old butcher's. 
bo©k. They were " In Memoriam." 

FitzGerald thought a great deal about 
"Alfred's" verses, but very little about hi?: 
own. He wrote "Omar Khayyam" in all it» 
haunting beauty long before his death, and 
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had a few copies printed, but he, seems to 
have told nobody about it Another poet 
found a copy in the two-penny box of a sec- 
ond-hand book shop, and boomed it into 
deserved fame. 

. Browning actu^ly did destroy everything 
he wrote before " Pauline," and tried to with- 
draw that from publication in order to burn 
the last copy left. He did not succeed, but 
he made it so scarce that a first edition was 
sold recently for £480. 

Sir Walter Scott threw the first copy of 
" The Lay of the Last \finstrel " into the fire, 
and was only persuaded to rewrite it from 
memory by two friends to whom he had for- 
merly read it. Even the first of his novels, 
**Waverley," was accidentally fished out of 
some lumber where it had lain for years little 
regarded. — San Francisco Argonaut. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Thi Wkiting and Reading of Vekse. By C. E. 
Andrews, Ph.D. 327 pages. Cloth, $a.oo. nee. 
New York : D. Appleton and Company. 1918. 

It is too much, of course, to say that no- 
body should write poetry who has not read 
Lieutenant Andrews's book, but it is not too 
much to say that if all those who are trying 
to write poetry would make a thorough study 
of it, many of them might do much better 
work. In clear, sensible English, Professor 
Andrews states the rules that govern the 
writing of verse as distinct from prose, with 
innumerable examples to illustrate the prin- 
ciples that he presents. The difference be- 
tween poetry and prose he discusses ai 
length in his chapter on Prose and Verse, 
pointing out that verse has an ideal pattern, 
very largely subjective, of meter and rhythm, 
to which the poet must fit his thought. "If 
the words fit into the pattern too perfectly, 
the verse is monotonous ; good verse has a 
constant struggle between the sense of the 
words as brought out in the prose reading 
and the ideal metrical and rhythmical pattern 
that must be felt in the verse reading. In 
this struggle, it is the yielding now of one 
force, now of the other which gives variety 
to fixed verse. Prose, of course, having no 
such ideal framework, can have no struggle 
between form and thought ; variety in prose 
must come from constant changes in the 
rhvthm itself." "Prose," Professor Andrews 
says, " has rhythm, as well as verse, though 
prose rhythm is more irrecrular, a'-'d in the 
ordinary kinds of writin-j more ditVicnlt to 
nerceive. . . . The chief diflFerence'*. t^^en, 
between fixed verse and prose are that, 



.though both may approach an equality in time 
divisions, verse has distinct groups of time 
divisions, which we call lines ; and the divi- 
sions in verse must have some regular agree- 
ment as to the number of syllables in each — 
i. e., must have a rhythmical pattern. . . . 
Verse can be read as prose, but prose cannot 
be read as verse, except for rare short pas- 
sages. Good verse has, in fact, the charac- 
teristics of good prose, with other <^alities 
added." The whole subject of verse-writing 
is treated exhaustively by Professor Andrews, 
in the most practical way. Part One of his 
book deals in a general way with the theory 
of verse, the principles of meter, rhythm, 
movement, phrasing, etc. Part Two is in- 
tended as a help to the more advanced stu- 
dent of composition who is interested in try- 
ing the technique of the different verse forms, 
or for the student who wishes to become a 
more capable critic of poetry. Especially in- 
teresting chapters are those on French Forms 
of Verse and Free Verse. For the student 
of the technique of verse-writing this is the 
best book written yet. 
The Foundations and Nature of Vekse. By Cary 

F. Jacob, Ph.D. 231 pp. Cloth. New York : 

Columbia University Press. 1918. 

Beginning with chapters on Noise and 
Tone, Pitch, and Tone Quality, Dr. Jacob in 
his scientific study of the foundations and 
nature of verse goes on with chapters on The 
Quality of. Vowel Sounds ; Intensity ; Ge- 
netic Aspects of Rhythm ; Time ; Rhythm De- 
fined ; Duration ; Accent ; The Phrase : Its 
Nature and Its Length ; Rhyme and the 
Line : Their Relation to the Phrase ; The 
Structure of the Foot ; The Content of the 
Phrase ; The Rhythm of Prose ; and Scan- 
sion. The book is a worthy companion to 
"The Rhythm of Prose," by William Morris 
Patterson, also published by the Columbia 
University Press. 

A Study in English Mbtkics. By Adelaide Crap- 
sey. 80 paf^es. Cloth, $1.00, net. New York : Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 1918. 

Miss Crapsey's investigation of certain 
problems in verse structure was cut short by 
her death in the autumn of 1914, so that the 
study in prosody presented in this book is 
incomplete, hut it gives the results of an 
analysis of English poems that supports Miss 
Crapsey's main thesis that an important ap- 
plication of phonetics to metrical problems 
lies in the study of phonetic word-structure, 
and that English ooetical vocabularies fall 
into grouos according to the percentage of 
polysyllables emploved. Her conclusions will 
interest students of the technique of verse. 
A Manual of the Art of Fiction. By Clavton 
TTamilton. 2t^ pp. Cloth, $1.50. Harden City, 
X. Y. : Doubleday, Page, & Co. 1918. 

This "Manual of the Art of Fiction" is 
a r'»vi«;ed and amplified edition of "Materials 
and Methods of Fiction," by Mr. Hamilton, 
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which was first published in 1908. It is the 
best book written for students of story- 
writing. Beginning with a chapter on The 
Purpose of Fiction, Mr. Hamilton continues 
with chapters on Realism and Romance ; The 
Nature of Narnrtirc ; Plot ; Characters ; Set- 
ting ; The Point of View in Narrative ; Em- 
phasis in Narrative ; The Epic, the Drama, 
and the Novel ; The Novel, the Novelette, 
and the Short-Story ; The Structure of the 
Short- Story ; and The Factor of Style. No 
fiction writer can read the book without 
profit, and beginners in story-writing will gel 
valuable suggestions from it. 
Thx Modern Novbl. A study of the purpose and 



the meaning of fiction. By Wilson Follett. 336 
up. Cloth, $3,00. net. New York : Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1918. 



Mr. Follett himself says that* his book is 
not primarily a history of the English novel 
from Defoe to Hardy, neither is it a treatise 
on criticism or the aesthetics of fiction in 
vacuo ; it is an attempt to trace the develop- 
ment of some important principles of fic- 
tional criticism, and to show how the devel- 
opment of these principles has altered the 
shape of the modern novel. The scope of 
the book is indicated by its chapter head- 
ings : The Creative Impulse ; Romance ; 
Sentimentalism ; Didacticism ; Satire ; The 
Realistic Spirit ; Tragedy and Comedy ; Hu- 
manism ; Design ; " Entertainment." A valu- 
able feature is a fifty -page bibliography of the 
novel in English, with hints for study. 
The Best College Short Stories — 1917*1918. 
Edited by Henry T. Schnittkind, Ph. D. 458 PP. 
Cloth, $1.50, net. Boston : The Stratford Com- 
pany. 1919. 

This collection is introduced as the first of 
a series of annual volumes to include the best 
short stories written by college undergradu- 
ates. It presents twenty-two stories, three 
of which, according to Edward T. O'Brien, 
" bear favorable comparison with the best 
short stories written by contemporary Amer- 
ican writers." Apart from its interest to the 
j^eneral reader, the book is especially valuable 
to writers because it includes a sixty-two page 
symposium by fifty-nine editors of current 
periodicals, telling what their attitude is to- 
ward new and unknown authors, followed by 
a thirty-four page symposium by twenty-eight 
successful authors of short stories, telling 
how they have attained literary success. 
The Poets op the Future. A college anthology 

for 1917-1918. Edited by Henry T. Schnittkind, 

Ph.D. 214 pages. Cloth, $1.50, net. Boston : The 

Stratford Co. 191& 

It would have been better if Dr. Schnitt- 
kind had made the title of this book, " Poets 
of the Future," instead of " The Poets of the 
Future," since not all of our best poets have 
come, or will come, from the colleges. Again, 
if the verses of the young writers that are 
collected here are fair illustrations of their 
genius it is well that the future of American 



poetry does not depend upon them altogether. 
Still, there are some good poems in the an- 
thology, and as a whole the collection is an 
interesting one. > 

English Literature During the Last Halt Cbm- 
TURY. By J. W. CunliflFe. D.Lit. 115 pp. Qoth,. 
$2.00. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1919. 

Professor Cunliffe's book is written to fur- 
nish guidance for first-hand study of Mere- 
dith, Hardy, Samuel Butler, Stevenson, Gis- 
sing, Shaw, Kipling, Conrad, Wells, Gals- 
worthy, and Bennett — "Assistance in read- 
ing the authors themselves," the author says^ 
"not substitutes for it." A chapter is given 
to each writer, and there is an introductory 
chapter on Contemporary Literature, with 
three concluding chapters : The Irish Move- 
ment, The New Poets, and The New Novel- 
ists. 

The English Village : A Literary Study. By Julia 
Patton, Ph.D. 2^ pp. Cloth. $1.50. New York : 
The Macmillan Company. 1919. 

A charming study of English village life^ 
especially as it is illustrated in English litera- 
ture during the century from 1750 to 1850, 
Miss Patton's book will be read with sym- 
pathy by cultivated readers. She shows how 
the characteristic phases of village life have 
been brought out both by the poets and the 
novelists, so that if the English peasant is 
going from the land, we have him in litera- 
ture as a permanent possession. 
Newspaper Writing in High Schools. By L. N. 

Flint. 4^ pp. Paper. 50 cents. Lawrence, Kan- 

sas : Department of Journalism Press, University 

of Kansas. 1917. 

This bulletin on teaching the art and prac- 
tice of newspaper writing in high schools, al- 
though intended chiefly for teachers of jour- 
nalism, is a practical ^lide for any student 
of the principles of newspaper work, since it 
shows what he needs to learn, and gives in- 
formation about the best authorities. 
The Style Book op the Detroit News. Edited 

bv A. L Weeks. 92 pp. Cloth. Detroit : The 

Evening News .Association. 1918. 

This newspaner Style Book is intended for 
the guidance of writers for the Detroit News, 
but it contains practical sup^^estions about 
newspaper writing that any newspaper man 
may profitably study. It is packed solid with 
rules and advice, distinguished by clear com- 
mon sense, and altogether is a very useful 
manual. 

The Typist. A course of lessons in the proper 
fingering, and the efficient manipulation of the 
typewriter. By J. E. Fuller. 142 pp. Cloth. $1.25. 
Cincinnati : The Phonographic Institute Company. 
1918. 

Any intelligent tynewriter operator who 
makes a faithful study of this book, follow- 
ing the directions of the drills for keyboard 
mastery and for practice with an exhaustive 
collection of models of all kinds of type- 
writing, will find that the manual is admirably 
designed to fulfil the purpose of the author,. 
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" to train the learner to be first a student ot 
models, next a good copyist, and finally a 
thinker who can apply his knowledge." 

•Guide to the Use or United States Goveknment 
Publications. By Edith E. Clarke. 308 pp. 
Cloth. Boston : Boston Book Company. 1918. 

The object of this book — growing out of 
the author's experience in the office of the 
Superintendent of Documents — is to state 
:the facts concerning government publica- 
tions, to explain things misunderstood, and 
:to provide a laboratory manual for all who 
use United States government publications, 
: inside libraries and out. Prepared primarily 
for librarians, the book gives information 
•about how to procure public documents of 
value, that many writers will be glad to have. 

'The Weitees* and Aetists' Ybae Book — 1919* 
Edited by G. E. Mitton. 106 pp. Cloth, 80 cents. 
London : A. & C. Black, Ltd. New York : The 
Macmillan Company. 1919. 

The most valuable features of^e 1919 edi- 
tion of "The Writers' and Artists' Year 
Book," which is prepared primarily for Eng- 
lish writers, are its lists of British, Australian, 

'Canadian, and Indian journals and maga- 

-zines, giving their addresses and some infor- 
mation about their manuscript requirements, 

.and its list of British publishers. It also has 
lists — less valuable — of American period- 
icals and publishers, with information about 
literary agents, publishers' agreements, proof 

-correction, and other subjects of interest to 

writers. 

The Geeman Secbet Sebvice in Ameeica — 1014- 
- - - - - ■ - i|<,i. 



15118. By John Price Jones and Paul Merrick 
lister. 140 pp. Cloth, $2.00, net. Boston : Sman, 
Maynard, & Company. 1918. 

A book of thrilling interest and real value 
is this account of the activities of German 
intrigue in the United States, the facts of 
which were obtained by Mr. Jones first as a 
reporter on the New York Sun who for more 
than a year busied himself with no other con- 
cern and afterward in an independent inves- 
tigation. He gives startling details of plots 
and conspiracies, showing how vicious were 
the plans of German secret agents, and how 
serious the results would have been but for 
the intelligent activity of our secret service. 
The book is as interesting as a novel, and its 
amazing revelations will hold the reader fas- 
•cinated to the end. 



The New Ameeica. Bv an Englishman, Frank Dil- 
not. 145 pp. Cloth, $1.25. "' " ' ""' 
millan Company. 1919. 



New York : The Mac- 



Mr. Dilnot came to this country in January, 
1917, and tells here of the impressions made 
upon him during his stay, giving us, as 
Dickens did, an opportunity to see ourselves 
as others see us. His book is bright and ex- 
ceedingly interesting, with chapters, among 
others, on The Vision of New York ; Food, 
Dress, Drink, and Taxicabs ; The Written 
and Sooken Word ; Hustle and Humor ; The 
American Woman ; President Wilson at 



Close Quarters ; and America at War. On 
the whole, Mr. Dilnot is more complimentary 
than Dickens was. Perhaps we have im- 
proved. 
Ibvine's Dictionaby of Titles. By Leigh H. Ir- 

Wi '-H .PP- Paper, $1.00. San Luis Obispo, 

Calif. : Alvm R. Kaiser. 

Questions of all kinds regarding the right 
use of titles — a most perplexing subject — 
are authoritatively answered in Mr. Irvine's 
book, of which fewer than 250 copies are left 
now for sale. There is no other book with 
such a complete and exhaustive treatment of 
the subject. The Dictionary is well arranged, 
and a thorough index makes easily accessible 
all the information it contains. 

^^^ ..^I^'-^.^x""*^^ '""^o THE Geeat Wae. In 
tnglish and Italian. By Luigi Camovale. 673 pp. 
Large octavo. Cloth, $^50. net. Chicago : lulian- 
American Publishing Company. 1917. 

The attitude of Italy toward questions 
raised in the Peace Conference makes this 
book of special value now, since it sets forth 
in detail the reasons that influenced Italy to 
take part in the war. The text of more than 
three hundred pages is given first in English 
and then in Italian, so that the book will be 
useful to students of Italian, as well as to 
students of modern history. Writers on cur- 
rent topics especially need the historical and 
political information that Mr. Carnovale gives 
in a very interesting way. 
ALSACB-LoiKAiirB SiNcx 1870. By Barry Ccrf. 190 

pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York : The Macmillan 

Company. 1919. 

Writers on current topics and others who 
desire to have a complete and thorough 
knowledge of the Alsace-Lorraine question 
will find the subject treated exhaustively in 
this book. Writing from the French point of 
view, the author has taken his material largely 
from German sources, to condemn the con- 
querors "out of their own mouths." Of spe- 
cial interest is his chapter on the economic 
question, showing how important it is for the 
peace of the world that the seized provinces, 
which have been so ruthlessly exploited by 
the connueror, shall be restored to France. 
First Steps ik Russian. By J. Solomonoff. Illus- 

& «T^'3' PP-o Boards, $1.00, net. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Company. 1918. 
Russian Veebs Made Easy. Compiled by Stephen 

i Lett. 59 PP Cloth. $1.00, net. New York : E. 

P. Dutton & Company. 1918. 
Russian Proverbs and Theie English Equivalents. 

By Louis Segal Ph.D. 61 pp. Qoth. 50 cents. 

New York : E. P. Dutton & Company. 1918. 
Bel A. By Michail Yurievitch LermontoflP. Edited 

with biography, notes, and vocabulary, by R. Biske 

rrDu?t'itirc*^mpn„r^i.8r- ^•^ ''"''' = 

Moo-iioo AND The District Doctor. By Ivan Tur- 

genyev. Edited, with introduction, vocabulary, and 

notes, by A. Raffi. 104 pp. Stiff paper, 50 cents. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 1918. 

Students of Russian are becoming more 

and more numerous all the time, and their 

number is bound to increase as our business 

relations with Russia are extended, and as 
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^c richiMss of Russian literature becomes 
anore generally known. Students of the lan- 
guage will fitit these five books all useful 
helps. "First Steps in Russian," meant for 
^udents who have acquired the primary prin- 
ciples, presents a series of progressive reading 
lessons with explanatory notes, the subject 
^matter of each lesson being made plainer by 
-a picture. So many words are taught that 
•the Vocabulary contains more than twenty 
pages. "Russian Verbs Made Easy" is a 
useful manual, although its title may be a 
trifle too enthusiastic. The little reading 
"books, with two stories, by Turgenyev and a 
.story by Lermontoff, both have notes and 
vocabularies, and the little book of Russian 
T)roverbs gives the Russian text and the Eng- 
lish translation on opposite pages. 

TRUSSIAN CoifMEKCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By A. S. 

Mindel. 89 pages. Flexible cloth, $1.10, net. New 
York : Longmans, Green, & Co. 1918. 

Sooner or later, order will be restored in 
Russia, and then our business relations with 
the Russians will increase. In the meantime 
^erv many Americans are studying Russian, 
:and are finding the language not nearly so dif- 
ficult as it is generally supposed to be. This 
"book is intended for students who have ac- 
•quired an elementary knowledge of Russian, 
3ind will make them familiar with the expres- 
sions used in business correspondence. 
"Word-for-word Russian Story-Book. By Nevill 

Forbes, M.A. 55 pp. Flexible cloth. New York : 

Longmans, Green, & Co. 1916. 

Excellent reading practice for students of 
Russian is furnished in this little book, which 
includes twenty-five Russian stories, with in- 
terlinear transliteration of the accented text 
and word-for-word translation, with explan- 
atory notes following each story. 
The New Yale Song-Book. Compiled by G. Frank 

Goodale. Musical Director of the Yale Glee Club. 

181 pp. Paper, $r.oo, net. New York : G. Schir- 

mer. 1918. 

This new collection of college songs in- 
^cludes the best of the old favorites that are 
still sung at Yale and the new songs of the 
last ten years, including twenty-two songs 
that have never been published. The book is 
made more attractive by many superb half- 
tone views of Yale, including a wonderful 
frontispiece picture of the great Yale Bowl 
•during a Harvard- Yale football game. 
Timuy-Boy, Recruit, and Other Verses. By Jo- 
seph K. Colton. 81 pp. Boards. Worcester, 
Mass. : Harrigan Press, Inc. 1918. 

Mr. Cohon is a newspaper poet who writes 
verse with more than ordinary facility, and 
^whose poems, reprinted widely, have become 
familiar to newsoaoer readers, many of whom 
will welcome this collection of them. 
BOOKS RECEIVED : 
{The WiiiT«« is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
<xmrj topics or any books that would b« of real 
Taltie in a writer's library, such as works of refer- 
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ence, history, biograQhy, or travel. There is no 
space m the maga2in<* for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will h€ acknowledged 
under this headmg. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of The Wkitbs's readers.] 
The Best Short Stories op 19x8, ahd the Yeae- 
Book op the American Short Story. Edited by 

Am Anthology of Magazine Verse por ioi8, and 
Year-Book op American Poetry. Edited by Wil- 
ham Stanley Braithwaite. 385 pp. Cloth. I1.00. 
net. Boston : Small, Maynard, & Co. igis! 

'^l^y^^V'^^ ^"'^ ^' J?y.^Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 11- 
lustrated. 452 pp. Cloth, $3.50, net. New York : 
ueorge H. Doran Company. 1918. 

With Old Glory in Berlin. Experiences of an 
American girl music student in the German capi- 
tal, 1916-1917 By Josephine Therese. Illustrated. 
319 pp. Cloth, $2.00, net. Boston : The Page Com- 

Paris : The Magic City by the Seine. By Ger- 
Y«?V."A"^*'m^*;""Sk,^54 pp. Cloth. $1.50."^ New 
York ; The Nealc Publishing Company. 1918. 

The Health-Care op the Baby. A handbook for 
mothers and nurses. By Louis Fischer, M.D. 
I enth edition, completely revised. 182 pp. Cloth 
8s cents, net. New York : Funk & Wa^alls Conil 
pany. 1918. 



LITERARY ARTI CLES I N PERIODICALS. 

[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention The Writer.] 

Craptsman and Critic. John Jay Chapman. Yale 
Review for April. 

Concerning Genius and Long Hair. Brian 
Hooker. Yale Review for April, 

Education in Pursuit op Henry Adams. Samuel 
McChord Crothers. Yale Review for April. 

History op a Literary Radical. Randolph 
Bourne. Yale Review for April. 

Dining With Dickens at Delmonico's. Kate 
Dickinson Sweetser. Bookman for March. 

Hunting Hack Work. Robert Cortes Holliday. 
Bookman for March. 

Current Taste in Fiction. A Quarterly Survey. 
John Walcott. Bookman for March. 

Whitmanism and Its Failure. Yone Noguchi. 
Bookman for March. 

Mexico's New Poets. Irving Ormond. Bookman 
for March. 

Letters op Riley and Bill Nye. Illustrated 
with photographs. Arranged, with comment, by Ed- 
mund H. Eitel. Harper's Magarine for March. 

A Nation op Hamlets. A study of the Russian 
character as shown in Russian literature. L. E. 
Miller. Century for March. 

Bryant's " Index Expurcatorius." The Point 
of View, in Scribner's Magazine for March. 

The Coming Back op Oscar Wilde. Richard Le 
Gallienne. Munsey's Magazine for March. 

Theodore Roosevelt as a Man op Letters. 
Brander Matthews. Munsey's Magazine for March. 

Was George Meredith Really a . Novelist ? 
Current Comment for March. 
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AuADO Nervo : Mexico's Great Poet of Mo- 
dernity. Current Comment for March. 

Tbe Rapid Rise of Joseph Hergesheiiier. With 
portrait. -Current Comment for March. 

How I Keep Fit. George Allan England. Physi- 
cal Culture for March. 

Keais : " The Eve of St. Mark." Mary Rebecca 
Thayer. Modem Language Notes for March. 

FoLK-SoNG in America. Some recent publica- 
tions. H. M. Belden. Modern Language Notes for 
March. 

The Pamphlets of the Byron Separation. 
Samuel C. Chew. Modern Language Notes for , 
March. 

Clemenceau — LiTTiRATEUR. With portrait. 
American Review of Reviews for March. 

We Like This ** Personal " Journalism. W. M. 
Glenn. Quill for January. 

The Journalistic Heritage of the War. Mal- 
colm W. Bingay. Quill for January. 

A New Theory of Journalism. William Tyler 
Miller. Quill for January. 

Philip Gibbs as Seen by a Fellow Worker. 
Frank Dilnot. Fourth Estate for March i. 

Tell the Story in " the Heads. George O. 
Wheeler. ' Fourth Estate for March i. 

Women in Journalism. Sophie Irene Loeb, May 
Stranathan, and Mrs. Emma Shaw Colcleugh. 
Fourth Estate for March i. 

The Reporter a Most Important Man. Frank 
P. MacLennan. Fourth Estate for March i. 

Unique Honor to Marse Henry ( Souvenir Edi- 
tion of the Louisville Courier-Journal, March 2 ). 
With portrait Fourth Estate for March 8. 

E. W. Howe's Monthly on Men of Letters. 
Literary Digest for March 8. 

The Books of 1918. With chart. Literary Digest 
for March 8. 

Bringing History to Life. Bellman for March 8. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Norman Hapgood has been nominated to bt 
minister to Denmark, succeeding Dr. Maurice 
Egan, who resigned recently because of poor 
health. 

Fannie Hurst is going to Siberia to get 
literary material. 

Maurice Maeterlinck was divorced recently 
by Mme. Georgette Leblanc Maeterlinck, and 
has married Mile. Renee Dahon, a young 
woman of Nice. 

Boni & Liveright announce ** The Erotic 
Motive in Literature," by Albert Mordell. 

•* American Authorship of the Present Day," 
by T. E. Rankin ( Ann Arbor, Mich. : George 
Wahr ), includes critical sketches of American 
poets and prose writers since 1890. 



A full account of the proceedings* and ad~- 
dresses of the centenary celebration of- Char- 
lotte Bronte that was held last year by the 
Bronte Society of England is published by E. 
P. Dutton & Co. under the title "Charlotte 
Bronte, a Centenary Memorial." 

" Voltaire in His Letters," translated by S. 
G. Tallentyre, gives the selection of letters so- 
arranged as to form a sort of biographical 
study of Voltaire. 

** My Own Story," by Fremont Older ( San 
Francisco : The Call Publishing Company ),. 
is an autobiographical study by the editor of 
the San Francisco Call. 

" Walt Whitman : the Prophet Poet," by 
Roland G. Sawyer, is published by the Four 
Seas Company, Boston. 

Harvey's Weekly is the new name of the 
North American Review's War Weekly. It is 
published by Colonel George Harvey, at 171 
Madison avenue, New York. 

Henry Wickham Steed has succeeded Geof- 
frey Dawson, who succeeded G. E. Buckle, as- 
editor of the London Times, 

The Dickensian (London), B. W. Matsr,. 
editor, which began its fifteenth year of pub- 
lication January i, will in future be published 
quarterly instead of monthly. 

Edmond Rostand, who died recently in 
France, was the son of rich parents and made 
probably $5,000,000 from his literary work. 

Lady Ritchie, who was Anne Isabella Thack- 
eray, the daughter of the novelist, died in 
London February 27, aged eighty-one. 

Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet died in New York 
March i, aged eighty years. 

Charles E. Van Loan died in Arlington,. 
Penn., March 2, aged forty-two. 

John W. Keller ( " Cholly Knickerbocker " ) 
died in New York March 5, aged sixty-two. 

Mrs. Jennie E. T. Dowe died at Allston,. 
Mass., March 6, aged seventy-seven. 

Mrs. Nixola Greeley Smith Ford died 
in New York March 9, aged thirty-eight. 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr died at Richmond Hill^ 
Long Island, March 10, aged eighty-seven. 

Henry M. Blossom died in New York 
March 2%, aged fifty-two. 
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The Writer's Directory of Periodicals. 



The information for thii Directory, ihowing the 
manuacript market and the manuscript requiremenU 
of many publications, has been gathered directly 
from the editors of the periodicals, and is strictly 
up to date. 

The second printing of the Directory, which is 
constantly being revised and enlarged, began in Tax 
WuTxa for February, 1916^ and a tnree-yesrs' sub- 
scription beginning with August, 1916, will gire the 
Directory complete, together with much other valu- 
ablt matter. The third printing is now in progress. 

Before submitting manuscripu to any publication, 
it is advisable to secure a sample copy. 



( Continued from the April Writer.) 

Living Church ( W ), Morehouse Publishing Com- 
pany, i8th & bond du Lac sts., Milwaukee, Wis, 
$3.00 ; IOC. Charles F. Carson, editor. 

An organ of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Uses no fiction and very few miscellaneous manu- 
scripts ; prints poetry ; and has Social Service 
and Woman's Work departments. Sets length 
limit at 2,500 words, buys no photographs, and 
pays quarterly or on acceptance for matter pur- 
chased. 
Logging ( M ), Duluth, Minn. $2.50 ; 25c. Charles 
ll. Nlackintosh, editor. 

Publication discontinued. 
Lookout ( W ), Box 5. Station W., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
90c. a year. James DeForest Murch, editor. 

A religious weekly read by people of the pr- 
ganized adult Bible classes, and prints stories 
and serials to please adults attending Bible 
schools. These need not necessarily be religious 
in nature. Sets length limit for short stories at 
2,000 words ; for serials, twelve chapters, 2,000 
words each. Does not buy photographs ; and 
pays month following publication. 
Love, Courtship, and Marriage ( M ), 220 L. C. & 
M. Building, Farmington, Michigan. $1.50. Joe 
F. Sullivan, editor. 
Loyal American ( M ), 62 Pickering Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. $1.00 ; IOC. Colonel Chas. W. 
Kattermann, editor. 
Lyceum World ( M ), 900 Lakeview ave., Detroit, 
Michigan. $i.oo ; 15c. Arthur E. Gringlc, editor. 
Uses articles setting forth the lyceum and 
Chautauqua movements, stories, humorous verse, 
poetry for declamations, jokes, short plays, but 
no juvenile matter, unless for *' story-tellers de- 
partment." Pays on publication. 
Lyric ( M ), 1425 Grand Concourse, New York. 

$2.50 ; 20c. Samuel Roth, editor. 
McCall's Magazine ( M ), 236-246 West ^7th st.. New 
York. $1.00 ; xoc. Bessie Beatty, editor. 

A woman's magazine, using short stones, 
novelettes, serials, general articles, poetry, hu 
morous verse, jokes, and juvenile matter. Buys 
photographs and has special departments, but 
does not print plays. Sets length limit for fic- 
tion at from 2,500 to 4,000 words ; for articles, 
anything up to 2,000 words. Pays upon ac- 
ceptance. 
MacLean's Magazine ( M ), 143153 University ave., 
Toronto, Ontario. Canada. $2.00 ; 20c. T. B. Cos- 
tain, editor. 

Uses novelettes, serials, short stories, poetry, 
humorous verse, and general articles. Docs not 
print jokes, plays, or juvenile matter. Buys no 
photographs. Sets length limit at from 2,500 
to 6,000 words. Pays on acceptance. 
McClure's Magazine ( M ), McClure Publications, 
Fifth ave.. New York. $2.00 ; loc. Frederick 
Collins, editor ; Charles Hanson Towne, man- 
aging editor. 

Uses good fiction, of not more than 2,500 
words. Prefers short stories " with a punch," 
and stories with the ' human interest strongly 
developed. Buys photographs, and pays on ac- 
ceptance. 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 45 West 34th St., 
New York. 



Maccabean Magazine ( M ) . « Fifth ave.. New 
York, $2.00 ; 20c. Meyer W. Weisgal, editor. 

A ma^zine for Jewish readers, printing gen- 
eral articles, poetry, and sliort stories, prefer- 
ably of Jewish character. Has special depart- 
ments, and uses photographs. Prints no plays, 
and no juvenile matter. Sets length limit at 
3,000 words, and pays during month of publica- 
tion. 
Machinery ( M ), 140 Lafayette st.. New York. 
$2.00 ; 20c. Fred E. Rogers, editor. 

Madrigal ( M ), 100 Broadway, New York. $1.00 ; 
IOC. Gustave Davidson, editor. 

Vol. 1, No. I -- July, 1917. Publication sus- 
pended during the war. 

Magazine of Wall Street ( B-M ), 42 Broadway, New 
York. $5.00 ; 2sc. Barnard Powers, managing 
editor. 

A magazine devoted strictly to financial mat- 
ters. Articles usually run five or six pages. 
Occasionally buys photographs. Pays week fol- 
lowing date of publication. 

Magnificat ( M ), Manchester, N. H. $2.00 ; 20c. 
Sisters of Mercy, editors. 

Hs^ a regular staff, but is always ready to 
consider matter of exceptional value. Prefers 
tales of American life, preferably with Roman 
Catholic atmosphere. Uses serials ; novelettes ; 
short stories ; poetry ; humorous prose ; plays ; 
juvenile matter ; and general articles — in short, 
anything of interest to the Roman Catholic 
reading public. Manuscripts should not be 
shorter than 1,500 words, nor longer thin 5.000 
words. Buys photographs only for special needs, 
and pays on acceptance. 
Mailbag ( M ) 1800 East 40th st., Cleveland, Ohio. 
$1.00 ; IOC. Tim Thrift, editor. 

A publication, started in April, 1917, devoted 
to mail advertising, and using only special ar- 
ticles on the subject of direct-mail advertising. 
Unless writers have had practical experience in 
this field, or can accurately translate the actual 
experiences of others, there is little chance of 
their material being available. Prefers articles 
of from i,(XK) to 2,500 words, and sets 5,000 words 
as an outside limit. Pays before publication. 
Maine Farmer ( W ), Augusta, Maine. $1.50 : 3c. 

C. H. Harvey, editor. 
Maine Woods, Phillips, Maine. 
Publication discontinued. 
Market Growers' Journal ( S-M ). Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. .Sam W. Sweeney, editor. 

A publication devoted solely to commercial 
vegetable growing and marketing, setting length 
limit at 2,ouo words, and paying after publication. 
Masses, The. 

Publication suspended. Succeeded 
Liberator. 

ADDITIONS AND CHANGES. 
^nu^, f *P7. ^^agazine ( M ), 714 Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia. Penn. $1.00 ; loc. William H. Ko- 
foed, editor. 

Specializes exclusively in the very short fic- 
tion story, setting length limit at from 500 to 1.700 
words. Pays on acceptance. 



by the 



ays on acceptance. 
True-Story Magazine ( M ), 119 West 40th st.. New 
lork. aoc. John Brennan, managing editor. 

First issue. May, 1919. A magazine based on 
the saying "Truth is stranger than fiction." 
l-catures short stories, novelettes, and serials 
based on incidents in life, which can be substan- 
tiated by the writer. 

y6 Fifth ave.. New York. $2.00; ,oc. Frederick ^[^l ^' ^"^T,^^^ l^^T^^l Building Washing- 
L Collins, editor ; Charles Hanson Towne, man- AS., editor. ' Pmdley, Capt. 

The official publication of the Army and Navy 
Air Service Associ,-vtion. Is edited by officers 
of the Army and Xavy, and the greater part of 
the articles printed arc by officers of the same 
services — contributed without ch.irgc. The 
magazine does not pay for contributions. All 
articles are related to aviation, as are all il- 
lustrations. >-> T 

The third printing of this Directory — enlarged and revised — was begun in The wTutul o 
for March, 1917. Back numb, s can be supplied. A three-years' subscription beginnins: 
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I CHAPTER VIIL 

METHOD AND FORM. 

Methods of Introducing the Author's Personal 
Opinions — The Interpolated Comments of 
Thackeray — Local Color — Imitation of 
"^ Ancient Forms. 

The Author's Philosophy, — A novelist 
may carefully refrain from the direct expres- 
sion of his personal opinions on a given sub- 
ject, permitting his ideas to be inferred from 
the story he relates, or voicing his convic- 
tions through a character or characters in the 
novel. We have already noted that Norris 
expressed some of his theories of story 
writing through the character of the young 
journalist, Condy Rivers, in " Blix." 

Hugo made his own philosophy explicit by 
expounding the thoughts of God and the uni- 



verse that came to Gilliatt under pressure of 
the darkness. 

Interpolations of Thackeray. — It is not un- 
common, however, for a novelist to introduce" 
his philosophy by interpolation, halting the- 
action of the novel at will, and addressing 
himself to his readers frankly and directly. 
Thackeray has made this method famous. He 
thus explains his attitude in " Vanity 
Fair " : — 

And, as we bring our characters for- 
ward, I will ask leave, as a man and a 
brother, not only to introduce them, but 
occasionally to step down from the plat- 
form, and talk about them : if they are 
good and kindly, to love them and shake 
them by the hand ; if they are silly, to 
laugh at them confidentially in the 
reader's sleeve ; if they are wicked and 
heartless, to abuse' them in the strongest 
terms which politeness admits of. 

Otherwise you might fancy it was I 
who was sneering at the practice of devo- 
tion, which Miss Sharp finds so ridicu- 
lous ; that it was I who laughed good- 
humoredly at the reeling old Silenus of a 
baronet — whereas the laugher comes 
from one who has no reverence except 
for prosperity, and no eye for anything 
beyond success. Such people there are 
living and flourishing in the world — 
Faithless, Hopeless, Charityless : let us 
have at them, dear friends, with might 
and main. Some there are, and very suc- 
cessful too, mere quacks and fools : and 
it was to combat and expose such as 
those, no doubt, that Laughter was 
made." 

Extracts from " Vanity Fair" — Accord- 
ingly, throughout the novel, Thackeray re- 
peatedly pauses to ridicule and satirize human 
foibles and hypocrisies. 

Contemplation of Lady Crawley's lot moves 
him to exclaim : — 

" O Vanity Fair — Vanity Fair ! This 
might have been, but for you, a cheery 
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lass : — Peter Butt and Rose a happy 
man and wife, in a snug farm, with a 
hearty family ; and an honest portion of 
pleasures, cares, hopes and struggles : — 
but a title and a coach and four are toys 
more precious than happiness in "Vanity 
Fair " : and if Harry the Eighth or Blue- 
beard were alive now, and wanted a tenth 
wife, do you suppose he could not get the 
prettiest girl that shall be present^ this 
season ? " 

In the midst of his description of the 
Baronet and his brother he steps " down from 
the platform" to level this shaft of sarcasm 
at those who quarrel over inherited wealth : — 

These money transactions — these 
speculations in life and death — these 
silent battles for reversionary spoil — 
make brothers very loving towards each 
other in "Vanity Fair." I, for my part, 
have known a five-pound note to inter- 
pose and knock up a half-century*s attach- 
ment between two brethren ; and can't 
but admire, as I think what a fine and 
durable thing Love is among wordly peo- 
ple." 

Miss Crawley, with a "balance at hei 
banker's," suggests the following delicious bit 
of humor : — 

What a dignity it gives an old lady, that 
balance at the banker's '! How tenderly 
we look at her faults if she is a relative 
( and may every reader have a score of 
such ), what a kind good-natured old 
creature we find her ! How the junior 
partner of Hobbs and Dobbs leads her 
smiling to the carriage with the lozenge 
upon it, and the fat wheezy coachman ! 
How, when she comes to pay us a visit, 
we generally find an opportunity to let 
our friends know her station in the 
world ! We say ( and with perfect 
truth ) I wish I had Miss MacWhirter's 
signature to a cheque for five thousand 
pounds. She wouldn't miss it, says your 
wife. She is my aunt, say you, in an easy 
careless way, when your friend asks if 
Miss MacWhirter is any relative. Your 
wife is perpetually sending her little tes* 
timonies of affection, your little girls 
work endless worsted baskets, cusl^ions, 
and footstools for her. What a ,<ood 
fire there is in her room when she comes 
to pay you a visit, although your wife 
laces her stays without one ! The house 
during her stay assumes a festive, neat, 
warm, jovial, snug appearance not visible 
at other seasons. You yourself, dear sir, 
forget to go to sleep after dinner, and 
find yourself all of a sudden ( though 
you invariably lose ) very fond of a rub- 
ber. What good dinners you have — 



game every day, Malmsey-Madeira, and 
no end of fish from London. Even the 
ser\'ants in the kitchen share in the gen- 
eral prosperity ; and, somehow, during 
the stay of Miss MacWhirter's fat coach- 
man, the beer is grown much stronger, 
and the consumption of tea and sugar in 
the nurser>' ( where her maid takes her 
meals ) is not regarded in the least. Is 
it so, or is it not so ? I appeal to the 
middle classes. Ah, gracious powers ! I 
wish you would send me an old aunt — a 
maiden aunt — an aunt with a lozenge on 
her carriage, and a front of light coffee- 
colored hair — how my children should 
work workbags for her, and my Julia 
and I would make her comfortable ! 
Sweet — sweet vision ! Foolish — fool- 
ish dream ! 

The Modern Tendency Regarding Inter ^ 
Polated Comments. — As a rule, novelists of 
the present day are inclined to be more subtle 
in the matter of interpolated opinions than 
was Thackeray. Arnold Bennett the realist 
has his thrust at sentimentalism in " The Price 
of Love," but it is a sly thrust. When Mrs. 
Maldon begs Louis not to exhibit the revol- 
ver, Bennett declares that she is like the 
"sentimentalist" who "resents" the truth. 
" She obviously thought that if she resolutely 
refused to see the revolver it would somehow 
cease to exist." 

Local Color, — Methods similar to those 
employed for the exploitation of the author's 
philosophy are applied to various other fea- 
tures of the novel, particularly to the intro- 
duction of those distinguishing characteristics 
of place or period which we term, somewhat 
tritely, local color. Goldsmith in " The Vicar 
of Wakefield" pictures rural England more 
by suggestion than by interpolated descrip- 
tions, and many a story of locality is genuinely 
representative only by reason of dialect or 
other oddities of speech on the part of the 
characters. 

"A Local Colorist" — A most unique 
method of exhibiting sectional peculiarities 
both of conduct and conversation is adopted 
by Annie Trumbull Slosson in that delight- 
fully humorous short story in which the 
countrywoman with literary aspirations un- 
consciously reveals the local color for which 
she is vainly seeking. 

"The Turmoil," — In "The Turmoil" 
Booth Tarkington utilizes the supposed writ- 
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ings of Bibbs as a means of introducing 
many shrewd and humorous criticisms. 

The Influence of the Epic. — Ancient types 
of literature frequently serve as models for 
the novelist to follow. For example, an au- 
thor whose story deals with elemental forces 
naturally seeks to impart to his tale some- 
thing of the spirit and form of the epic. In 
such a case fullness of detail and episodic 
structure are entirely apposite. The catalogue 
of the winds in "The Toilers of the Sea" 
suggests many a similar catalogue in the pages 
of Homer and Virgil. Just as iEneas and his 
companions in their stupendous task of seek- 
ing a new land and founding a new nation 
pause to celebrate with games and athletic 
contests " a day for ever sad, for ever dear," 
80 in " The Scarlet Letter " the Puritans, also 
builders of a new state, are represented as 
*' relaxing the severe and close application to 
their various modes of rugged industry " and 
indulging in "the New England holiday." 

Nor were sports wanting, such as the 
colonists had witnessed, and shared in, 
long ago, at the country fairs and on the 
village-greens of England ; and which it 
was thought well to keep alive on this 
new soil, for the sake of the courage and 
manliness that were essential in them. 



Wrestling-matches, in the different fash- 
ions of Cornwall and Devonshire, were 
seen here and there about the market- 
place ; in one corner, there was a friendly 
bout at quarterstaff ; and — what attracted 
most interest of all — on the platform 
of the pillory, already so noted in our 
pages, two masters of defence were com- 
mencing an exhibition with the buckler 
and broadsword. But, much to the disap- 
pointment of the crowd, this latter busi- 
ness was broken off by the interposition 
of the town beadle, who had no idea of 
permitting the majesty of the law to be 
violated by such an abuse of one of its 
consecrated places. 

How reminiscent of the Trojan festivities 
is this concise but vivid description ! 

Descriptive Repetition. — Among other 
practices which suggest the epic may be men- 
tioned that of repeating from time to time 
certain descriptive passages. Norris found 
this method peculiarly attractive. 

The Pastoral As a Model. — The pastoral 
serves in some degree as a model for James 
Lane Allen's "The Heroine in Bronze," and 
much of the charm of this deliciously whim- 
sical romance lies in the circumstance that the 
rustic attributes of the pastoral are applied to 
a story of city life. Thomas L. Marble. 

GORHAM, N. H. 



MORE BAIT FOR AUTHORS. 



In The Writer for April the editor asks 
readers who have had experiences with the 
Publishers' Service Bureau and some other 
concerns to communicate with him. In re- 
sponse to an advertisement asking for manu- 
scripts, I sent some verses entitled " The 
Bell," to the Woman's National Magazine, 
in Washington. In due time I received this 
undated form letter, printed to imitate type- 
writing : — 

WOMAN'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
Published at the In the Interest of the 

National Capital ' American Woman. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Friend : We thank you kindly for submit- 



ting your MS. to us, but regret to advise that 
it is not quite suited to our use. The return of 
a MS. does not imply that it would not be suited 
to any other publication. We hope you may 
secure its acceptance elsewhere. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WOMAN'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
Editorial Department. 

At the bottom was typewritten, or printed 
to imitate typewriting, with a purple ribbon, 
this interesting postscript : — 
P. S. — It seems to me, with a few changes 
made your MS. will fit in with some other pub- 
lication. I happen to know the manager of a 
literary service bureau in another building here, 
whom I could recommend as one who can place 
work satisfactorily. I will ask this party to 
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come to my office, look over your work and 
write you direct if it can be used. Your MS. 
will remain with me and if not used will be re- 
turned to you. 

Sincerely, 
Bell H. D. Hitchcock, 

Associate Editor. 

held 

Shortly afterward, in January, I received 
another form letter, also without date, 
printed to imitate typewriting, with only 
"Dear Miss Nichols" and "The Bell" type- 
written in, which reads as follows : — 

MSS. PLACED MSS. SUPPLIED 

FOR AUTHORS TO PUBLISHERS 

THE PUBLISHERS' SERVICE BUREAU 
A National Medium for 
Authors and Publishers 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Miss Nichols : 

We have carefully considered : The Bell 

presented to our attention at the office of the 
Associate Editor of the Woman's National Maga- 
zine and we are very much interested. 
Our service to authors is fully explained on the 
enclosed leaflet. Owing to the fact that your 
work was recommended to us, we are willing to 
add an extra clause to the contract which guar- 
antees acceptance and payment for your work. 
We cannot hold this proposition open much 
longer than lo days, as we might not have as 
good an opportunity to place the M.^. at a later 
date. If you cannot accept this matter, request 
for the return of your work should be sent to 
the Woman's National Magazine, as the MS. is 
m their office. 

Very truly yours, 

THE PUBLISHERS' SERVICE BUREAU, 
J. S. Claire, 
JSC-P. Secretary. 

" The enclosed leaflet " read as follows : — 

OUR SERVICE TO AUTHORS 
The Publishers' Service Bureau Washington, D. C. 

Our service is one designed for the exclusive 
use of authors and publishers. We do not ac- 
cept work for placement unless we believe our 
service will be a benefit. We do not burden 
publishers with material they do not find use 
for, in the main. We make a business of care- • 
fully studying the literary market, and can make 
the most out of everything we handle. Through 
our knowledge of the material used by publish- 
ers and our personal acquaintance with editors 
we are placed in an intimate contact with the 
literary field. 

In order to make the most out of any literary 
work, whether article, story or poem, it is our 



practice to make a number of copies of the MS. 
and get tliese copies out quickly, thus placing 
them before several editors at once. We hold 
back the newspaper syndicate acceptances until 
we hear from the magazines as a MS. cannot be 
published in more than one magazine, but ran 
be in newspapers and journals. This means a. 
wide field, and with stories it mclude* motion 
picture rights, which may come before or alter 
magazine acceptance. With poetry it includes- 
post-cards, calendars, booklets, novelties, etc. 

Through our method, in which the author re- 
tains the copyright to his work, we enable the 
author to secure the maximum cash returns pos- 
sible from his writings. Our service is simple, 
yet exact. We are constantly selling material 
and we handle few MSS. which do not bring^ 
some returns, which under the usual literary 
" agent's " method result in failure. The recom- 
mendations that editors give us are very gratify- 
ing. Sometimes authors waste their time and* 
ours asking us useless questions such as the 
exact amount they can expect from the sale of . 
their MSS., the time necessary, for such sale, 
etc. All such matters cannot be stated exactly 
in advance and much depends on the nature of 
the MS. Only by actually submitting a MS. 
can satisfactory results be obtained. 

The fee for handling any MS. or poem is a 
very reasonable one when it is taken into con- 
sideration that we stand all the expenses of 
preparation, mailing, correspondence, postage, 
copyright, etc. Our commission of ten per cent, 
applies on sales' returns when such returns ex- 
ceed the specified amount named in contract. 

Our service is designed for professional au- 
thors and deserving amateur authors whose 
work is saleable after revision. We make no. 
charge for revising after accepting work for 
placement. We cannot make comments or 
criticise MSS. that we are forced to return as 
not acceptable by us for placement. Every MSS- 
we handle is given personal attention and every 
effort is made to secure its sale in as broad a- 
field as possible. 

In writing kindly address J. S. Claire, 
Secretary, 

THE PUBLISHERS' SERVICE BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C. 

[The reader will note the interesting de- 
scription of the method of the Publishers" 
Service Bureau, in the second paragraph of 
this circular, which seems to be really ideal 
from the author's point of view — if news- 
paper syndicate managers and editors of 
magazines, "newspapers, and journals" will 
only do .their part. But editors are so 
notional ! — Editor The Writer.] 

Also enclosed was the following printed 
"Agreement," with clause 12 at the bottom 
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^either printed to imitate typewriting or type- 
* written in : — 

AGREEMENT 
Hade between 

THE PUBLISHERS' SERVICE 

BUREAU, of Washington D. C, and 

Beth Nichols of Haverhill Mass 

I. We agree under the terms of this agreement 

to submit copies of your poem manuscript 

THE BELL 

to magazine editors in the United States, 
whom we believe would be interested. 

-2. We agree to submit your poem to the prin- 
cipal newspaper syndicates in the United 
States, and to such other publications pub- 
lishing poems, as we believe would be in- 
terested, including post-card, calendar and 
novelty publishers. 

J. We agree to revise the poem if it is neces- 
sary, but Jtot in such manner as to change 
the ideas of the author. 

4, All expenses of the preparation of copies, 

mailing, postage and correspondence to be 
borne by us entirely. 

5. It is understood that this story will be pub- 

lished with full credit to its author and no 
other and that all rights will be owned by 
. the author. 

'6. It is understood that payment for each copy 
accepted will be reported directly to the 
author and that we will deduct no commis- 
sion unless the amount received from pub- 
lishers exceeds $50 in the total, then our 
commission shall be ten per cent. 

7. It is understood that all rights of this poem 
remain in the author's possession, including 
its use on post cards, calendars, etc., either 
for cash or on royalty basis. 

"S, Further agreed that in addition to the Ser- 
vice stipulated in this contract for the 
above-named MS. the author is entitled 
to our six months' MS. service which in- 
cludes : Reading of all MSS. sent in by au- 
thor in six months from date of signing 
this agreement, the criticism of such MSS. 
and suggestions as regards their sale ; we 
to have the privilege of handling any such 
MSS. on a 10 per cent, commission basis. 

9. Further agreed that THE PUBLISHERS' 
SERVICE BUREAU will make an eflfort 
to secure as many acceptances for above 
MS. as possible ; that we guarantee to ful- 
fill every clause of this contract and render 
the service herein stipulated or refund in 
full the amount paid. 
«o. In consideration of the above special and 
specific service and work, it is agreed that 
you will pay us the sum of ten dollars 
($10) when signing this contract, which 



acquits you of any further liability or ex- 
pense. 
II. In witness whereof we have hereto .set our 

hands this day of 

THE PUBLISHERS' SERVICE BUREAU, 
J. S. Claire, 

Secretary. 



Author. 

12. It is further understood and agreed that the 
Publishers' Service Bureau hereby agrees 
to secure at least one acceptance for above 
MS. and that payment for same will be 

(P.) secured and the full amount of pub- 
lishers' acceptance rate remitted direct to 
the author within 90 days from the date 
on which the contract is returned by the 
author. 

[ The reader will note that this printed 
Agreement refers to a "poem manuscript" 
in all the clauses except clause 5, in which the 
manuscript is referred to as a story. He 
will note also that the Publishers' Service 
Bureau will not deduct a commission unless 
the amount received from publishers exceeds 
fifty dollars in the total, being satisfied in 
such case with the advance fee of ten dollars. 
Also he will note that in the gratifying special 
clause 12, while one acceptance for the manu- 
script is guaranteed no special price is prom- 
ised to the author. However, if the single 
sale should bring only a dollar, or maybe 
fifty cents, the Bureau under the terms of 
the clause would, of course, remit the whole 
amount to the author, without deducting the 
commission, and in that case its profit would 
be only what was left of the author's ten 
dollars after all the expenses of handling 
had been paid. For instance. Rev.. R. L. 
Smith, of Rocheport, Missouri, writes : ** I 
sent a story to the Woman's National Maga- 
zine, and they turned it over to the Pub- 
lishers* Service Bureau, and, under contract, 
the Bureau sold the story to tlie Feature 
Magazine Company, 5 North La Salle street, 
who sent me a check for four dollars, so 
that I am out eleven dollars on the deal." — 
Editor The Writer.] 

Observe the cost of the service — ten dol- 
lars — for verses which I afterward sold 
for just what I considered them worth, four 
dollars, — twenty-five cents a line. 

Haverhill, Mass. Beth Nichols, 
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The Writer. 

Published monthly by The Writer Publishing Co., 
Room 63, a44 Washington street. Boston. Mass. 

WILLIAM H. HILLS, . . Editor. 

•% Thb Writes is published the first of every 
month. It will be sent, postpaid, for $1.50 a year. 
The price of Canadian and foreign subscriptions is 
$1.62, including postage. 

0% All drafts and money orders should be made 
payable to the Writer Publishing Co. If local 
checks are sent, ten cents should be added for col- 
lection charges. 

0% Thb Writes will be sent only to those who 
have paid for it in advance. Accounts cannot be 
opened for subscriptions, and names will not be 
entered on the list unless the subscription order is 
accompanied by a remittance. 

«% The American News Company, of New York, 
and the New England News Company, of Boston, 
and their branches are wholesale agents for Thb 
Writer. It may be ordered from any newsdealer, or 
direct from the publishers. 

♦% The rate for advertising in The Writer is two 
dollars an inch for each insertion, with no discount 
for either time or space ; remittance required with 
the order. Advertising is accepted only for two 
cover pages. For special position, if available, 
twenty per cent, advance is charged. No advertise- 
ment of less than one-half inch will be accepted. 

•*• Contributions not used will be returned, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. 

THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO.. 

P. O. Box 1905. Boston, Mass. 

Vou XXXI. May, 1919. No. 5. 

Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work arc always wanted for 
The Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

The program for the course of lectures on 
" Practical Newspaper Work " being delivered 
by A. L. T. Cummings to students in the 
school of journalism at the University of 
Maine includes lectures on these topics : Prep- 
aration of copy ; newspaper office style ; the 
ubiquitous reporter ; the correspondent ; the 
editorial staff ; the proofreader ; covering an 
assignment ; getting an interview ; news syn- 



dicating ; the value of accuracy ; using the 
wire, mails and specials ; shorthand report- 
ing ; the picture story ; marketing manu- 
script ; covering a country murder case ; 
writing heads ; long-distance reporting ; the 
newspaper " scoop " ; the " follow-up " ; clean 
journalism vs. yellow ; court reporting ; 
loyalty to your paper ; the element of luck* 
To this list of topics add exchange reading ; 
dramatic criticism ; book reviewing ; the city 
editor ; the desk editor ; editorial writing ; 
and department editors, and it will cover 
pretty nearly everything that the newspaper 
man needs to know. 

• •• 

The Ladies' Home Journal has n't had room 
lately for any articles criticising " newspaper 
English," but the stor>% " Red and Black," in 
the March number includes this gem : — 

" that subject which has employed so many 

clever pens and brushes since the war began, 
but than which there is none so universally pow- 
erful in its importunity." 

• •• 

" The Piper — A Monthly Chat whh Book- 
sellers and Book Buyers " presents the views- 
of the Houghton Mifflin Company, and for 
that reason its suggestions regarding "the 
public's sudden change of interest from war 
literature to fiction" should interest writers 
making manuscripts to sell. "For four 
years," says the Piper, "people have been 
reading facts — facts so tremendous that 
they have left no time for the wandering of 
fancy. During those four years war was aU 
that mattered, but with peace gradually 
coming overseas, people's thoughts are turn- 
ing into new channels. Our imaginations^ 
held spell-bound so long by the fearful drama 
overseas, crave fresh stimulus. Adventure, 
romance, love, fantasy, caprice — these |ire 
the things we crave to find between the covers 
of a book. These are refreshing and restful 
after the terrible reality to which the printed 
page has delivered us during the past years. 
The Piper does not wish to be understood to 
prophesy that war books are dead, but he 
does most emphatically assert that a war 
book must be an exceptional one to com- 
mand our interest at the present time. . . . 
The note of most profound interest which 
fiction can strike is the personal one ; the 

story in which you see yourself mirrored i*> 
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the one which most easily absorbs your in- 
terest. What girl has not identified herself 
with the romantic life of an adored heroine ? 
What man has not dreamt himself along with 
the adventures of a compelling hero — see- 
ing himself in that hero's very thoughts ? 
Now that the facts of life are less compelling, 
less tragic, let us once more dream our 
dreams of romance." 



Miss Kerr's experience began on the Chron* 
icle-Telegraph, in Pittsburgh, for which she 
edited the woman's page. Later she went to 
the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, to edit die 
woman's Sunday Supplement. In 1906 Miss 
Kerr came to New York, and for a few 
years did free-lance work. At present she is 



Sometimes statements of editors as to what 
they do not want in the way of manuscripts 
are highly significant. For instance, H. L. 
Mencken, editor of the Smart Set, in his list 
of manuscripts that he does not want to see, 
includes : " Stories in which the man and the 
girl meet in a Pullman car, or in a Greenwich 
Village eating-house ; stories of politics, of 
the occult, of college life, of the cow-country, 
or of A.D. 2,000 ; stories and poems dealing 
with death " — and thinking of these last he 
sighs in a sad parenthesis : " We already have 
four hundred and three on hand." 



The editor of the Smart Set, however, set- 
ting forth his manuscript wants, calls among 
other things for "prose poems," but says that 
he does n't want vers libre. What's the differ- 
ence ? . w. H. H. 



SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 

XXII. — Sophie Kerr. 

Sophie Kerr ( Mrs. Sophie Kerr Under- 
wood ), whose novel, "The See Saw," has 
attracted wide notice, not only on account of 
the very human tangle it pictures, but also 
because of its careful workmanship in details 
and realistic characterizations, has published 
short stories in Harper's, the Century, Mc- 
Clure's, the Woman's Home Companion, the 
Saturday Evening Post, and other period- 
icals. 

"Love at Large" was brought out by 
Harper's in 1916, and is a series of closely 
connected stories of suburban life ; "The 
Blue Envelope " ( 1917 ) is full of vigorous 
action, and found a natural path to the 
moving pictures, where Lillian Walker and 
John D. Bennett played in it. "The Golden 
Block" is a tale of business life, presenting 
the case of a successful woman who has 
proved that "there is no sex in brains." 



Sophie Kerr. 

managing editor of the Woman's Home Com* 
panion. 

Sophie Kerr's novels and short stories are 
all distinguished by the gift of the realist^ 
accurate touch, and sure knowledge of back- 
grounds. The scenes have familiar settings ; 
the people ring true. Combined with this, » 
play of invention and a keen ingenuity of 
plot command attention for her work. 
New York, N. Y. U'illa Roberts^ 



LITERARY SHOP TALK. 



[ This department is open to readers of Tbb 
Writer for the relation of interesting experience* 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 



Referring to Physical Culture's oflFcr 
of $1,000 in prizes in the " How I Keep 
Fit" contest, announced in The Writer for 
March, Carl Easton Williams, the editor of 
the magazine, gives some advice about writing 
in general which many writers may weHvcfHt-i>- 
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sider. " First of all," he says, " write simply. 
Do not try to be literary. Do^ not strain for 
flowery phrases. That is a school-boy method, 
and signifies self -consciousness or even affec- 
tation. The best writers are simple, direct. 
Write your story as you would write a letter, 
or as you would talk. Good writing is a mat- 
ter of clear thinking. The idea is the thing, 
and if you have the idea clearly in your mind 
the words will take care of themselves. 

"The play-writing method is a good one 
to use for many kinds of literary work. Good 
j)lays are not * written/ they are built. A play 
is entirely a matter of construction. The 
•dialogue is not written until the scenario is 
perfect, and by that time the words almost 
write themselves. 

"If you would write an article or a story 
intelligently, think it all out first. Build it. 
You can always write better with the help of 
some scheme or system in your assembling of 
ideas than you can if you set out to write 
liaphazardly from the beginning. 

"After you have written your story, go 
over it carefully, pruning and polishing, but 
especially pruning. Some of the best authors 
do a great deal of the hardest kind of work 
on a manuscript after the 'first draft' has 
been written. 

"Coming back now to our *How I Keep 
Pit* contest, remember that for the best let- 
ters the first prize is $500, the second $200, 
and the third $100, with four $50 prizes. 
Other letters available will be published and 
paid for alt one cent a word. Photographs, 
though not necessary, are welcome ; they will 
not affect the judging and awarding of prizes, 
liowever. Write and tell us what your dis- 
coveries in exercise, diet, sleep, recreation, 
relaxation, and other matters have done to 
make you more fit and capable. Keep a copy 
of your letter, for return thereof is not guar- 
anteed. Your letter should contain no more 
than three thousand words and should be 
submitted by June i." 



The Pennsylvania State Song, which was 
urged by Governor Brumbaugh as a matter of 
patriotic duty, threatens to swamp the machi- 
nery of the department deputed to receive the 
contributions sent in to be considered. Mu- 
sical talent in the State of Pennsylvania has 



provided an embarrassment of riches in the 
way of all sorts of compositions in every key 
and form, all begging to be recognized offi- 
cially. The Governor, says the Etude, is al- 
most sorry he spoke. 

Here is a soulful poem in the modem style 
by Wytter Bynner, printed in Contemporary 

Verse : — 

A GARDEN. 

Go and plant a lilac tree 

With water and with sun. 
Gardens are a surety. 

Gardening's never done. 

Shut the gateway and let pass 

The windy throng of war, 
See the sky in the water glass 

Ripple as before — 

A rosebud bending at a c1oud» 

A mountain and a tree, 
A shadow telling what a shroud 

Rain can be. 

Would you bring unruly folk 

To a ruly land ? 
Would you plant the poison oak 

For the sake of a poisoned hand ? 

Shut them out and have no ruth. 

Bid them all good-by, 
All who have not learned the truth 

That beauty dares to die. 

And if ruin seem to come awhile, 

In your grave renew 
The gradual beauty, mile by mile. 

Which is always you. 

What does it mean — in detail ? 

Why plant a lilac tree — meaning a lilac 
bush ? — " with water and with sun " ? 
Would n't it be better to transplant with water 
on a cloudy day ? Why are gardens a 
surety ? To be sure, gardening's never done. 
Is "a windy throng of war" an inspired 

phrase, or just ? Where is the "water 

glass " in the average garden ? Even after a 
shower, the puddles are generally muddy. 
Why should a rosebud bend "at a cloud and 
a mountain and a tree " ? What is a " ruly " 
land ? Of course, most of us recognize the 
evils of unrestricted immigration, but why 
should the test be learning " the truth that 
beauty dares to die " ? Is n't ability to read 
and write and freedom from "constitutional 
psycopathic inferiority" more important? 
uigiiizea oy x^j v^^Oy IV^ 
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Finally, if you are in your grave, how can 
jrou " renew the gradual beauty, mile by mile, 

which is always you " ? — and what does that 
mean, anyway ? E. P. Richardson, 

Hanovu, N. H. 

The small boy pulled of! the metal ends of 
liis shoe laces. Then he found that it took 
liim time to work the laces through the eyelet 
"holes. With true Yankee ingenuity he dipped 
the laces in glue and let them harden. It put 
an end to his trouble. Nobody told him what 
to do — he thought it out himself. He was 
practical. 

Telling this story, the editor of the Etude 
( Philadelphia ) says : — 

"It has been the privilege of the Etude to 
print hundreds of * practical * little articles 
from teachers in all parts of the world who 
"have been placed in a position where one had 
to invent or contrive the remedy for some 
particular thing. These ' practical ' articles 
are valued by us when they are short, unen- 
cumbered by useless words, and right to the 
-point Don't think that you cannot write be- 
cause you are not a professional writer. If 
■you have found some 'practical' plan, take a 
few moments to jot it down and send it in to 
tis. If it is what we need we shall be glad to 
-publish it and pay you for it at our regular 
rates. All articles that appear in the Etude, 
-with the exception of reprinted articles and 
staff articles, are paid for upon publication. 
But, make your article practical." 

Not only the editor of the Etude, but the 
•editors of most trade and professional papers 
will welcome such little practical articles in 
their lines. 

Forbes Magazine ( New York ) says : 
'"* Certain wealthy women are supplyins: 
funds for the Bolshevik and other revolu- 
tionary propaganda now going on in Amer- 
ica,' the Senate Investigating Committee wa<5 
informed by one of the prominent Bolshevist 
witnesses. Mrs. Willard Straight's attitude 
and actions at once came to the mind of 
those familiar with what is going on. Mrs. 
Straight was Dorothy Payne Whitney before 
lier marriage to Willard Straight, who re- 
cently died in France. She is enormously 
wealthy. It was the Straights' money which 
founded The New Republic, which is now 



looked upon by the Bolshevist fraternity as 
one of the most influential players of their 
game. They constantly quote articles from 
it. Attempts to dissuade Mrs. Straight from 
backing up this insidious sheet have failed." 



THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see " The 
Writer's Directory of Periodicals." ] 



John Brennan, managing editor of the True- 
Story Magazine ( New York ) , the first issue 
of which is dated May, announces prizes of 
$1,000 for the best stories from real life. 
Stories may be long or short, but they must 
be descriptions of actual experiences, " more 
interesting than a novel, stranger than the 
weirdest fiction." They must be "alive, 
seething with the active human element," and 
the one requirement is that they shall "ring 
with truth and hold the reader fascinated from 
beginning to the end." The first prize will be 
$500, with second and third prizes of $200 and 
$100, and four prizes of $50 each. The con- 
test will close January i, 1920, but, in addi- 
tion to the prizes, immediate payment of one 
cent a word will be made for stories accepted 
now. 



McCall's Magazine ( New York ) wants 
real love stories about real people, — stories 
with both plot and characterization. 



The Smart Set ( New York ) welcomes 
new authors as well as old and tried ones, but 
it warns writers against writing for the maga- 
zine until they have read two or three issues. 
The Smart Set was the first American maga- 
zine to print plays, and it is always in the 
market for good one-act plays, grave or gay. 
It prints good short stories of any length ; 
novelettes of from 16,000 to 25,000 words, 
briskly written and embodying new ideas ; 
lyric verse, but not vers libre ; original epi- 
grams ; essays that are unhackneyed, prefer- 
ably satirical in nature ; short pieces in prose, 
oddities of all sorts, either serious or hu- 
morous ; short dialogues ; one-page essays ; 
experiments in phrasing ; prose poems^ now ^ 
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and then a good tale of mystery — in brief 
anything that is novel or odd, and that the 
other magazines are not printing. 



Sunset Magazine ( San Francisco ) is in 
search of crisp, stimulating accounts of West- 
ern people who have achieved success against 
odds, and whose careers illustrate rules that 
others might follow to their own advantage. 



The Ridgway Company, which publishes 
Everybody's Magazine and Adventure ( New 
York ) now wants manuscripts for a new 
monthly magazine to appear soon. The new 
publication is based on the fact that lovers of 
really first-class fiction have few opportunities 
in this country to find fiction of that grade 
assembled in considerable quantity under a 
single cover. The new magazine will be cen- 
tred upon meeting that need, and its energies 
and resources will be devoted entirely to pre- 
senting stories of the highest quality. Its 
slogan is to be the best stories by the best- 
known writers, the newest writers, or any other 
writers who can produce the best stories. This 
single aim will be rigidly adhered to in the 
selection of manuscripts, and many of the 
usual magazine conventions will be disre- 
garded where they involve the rejection of 
really good material. The literary values the 
new magazine will seek are the essential ones, 
and the essential literary values make their 
appeal to all classes and to both men and 
women. Short stories of any length will be 
used, as well as novelettes, novels, and serials 
up to 100,000 words, and a limited number of 
poems. All manuscripts should be addressed 
to William Ives Washburn, Jr., literary edi- 
tor. The Ridgway Company, Spring and 
Macdougal streets, New York. Drawn heiad- 
ings and cover designs should be addressed to 
A. H. Bittner. Arthur S. Hoffman of Adven- 
ture is in charge of the new magazine as edi- 
tor. 

Uncle Sam's Boy ( Cincinnati ) wants most 
of all stories that have woven into their plots 
themes of peace-time patriotism and Ameri- 
canism. The editors receive few manuscripts 
of the kind they desire, and they announce 
that the story of strong heart interest that 
has an appeal of Americanism will find a 



warm welcome. They pay promptly upoa 
publication, and usually give decisions within 
a few weeks. 

The Adams Publishing Company, 425 Mor- 
ton Building, Chicago, wants poems and 
verses, suitable for mottoes and friendshtp- 
cards. 

The Little Story Magazine ( Philadelphia ) 
is in the market for good stories, artistically 
handled, within the limits of 1,700 words. 



MacLean's Magazine ( Toronto ) likes fic- 
tion with plenty of action, preferably with the 
theme of business or adventure. Humorous 
stories are also desired. 



" Our Heroes " Monthly Magazine ( 61 Loan 
& Trust Building, Milwaukee ) is in the 
market for fiction, of from 2,000 to 5,000 
words. Stories dealing with service men are 
preferred. 

The Mailbag ( Cleveland ) has considerable 
material on hand, but will consider at any 
time articles especially devoted to its field. 



The American Sunday-School UnioD 
(Philadelphia ) desires for the Sunday- 
School World, articles based on actual ex- 
perience, concisely treating different phases- 
of Sunday-school work, particularly in the 
rural districts and the smaller schools, giving 
accounts of new forms of Sunday-school 
activity, new solutions of old problems, and 
the school's influence on the community life ; 
for the Young People's Paper, stories and 
short serials carrying a wholesome lesson, not 
by formal preaching or moral, but by con- 
veying inspiration to the finer traits of well- 
rounded character, and short instructive ar- 
ticles on such subjects as nature, biography^ 
and invention ; and for the Picture World,, 
shorter stories, adapted to children under 
twelve, and verses, with accompanying photo- 
graphs or drawings. There should be » 
genuine moral or religious purpose in alt 
manuscripts submitted, and the style should 
be bright. Payment is made within a months 



Gale's Magazine is now published at Mexico 
City, D. R, Mexico, ( Apartado 518). Back 
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numbers can be obtained from C. O. Gale, Ox- 
ford, Chenango County, N. Y. 



Harvey's Weekly, edited by George Harvey, 
is the North American Review's War Weekly 
renamed. 

The Mothers' Magazine ( New York ) has 
been sold to Nelson Agard, publisher of 
Home Life ( Chicago ) and will be issued 
from that office beginning with the June issue. 



The weekly journal edited by Fabian Frank- 
lin and Harold de Wolf Fuller, announced a 
year ago, will appear in New York May i, 
and will be called the Review. 



A new monthly will soon appear under the 
title of the New World, its aim being to effect 
an economic, literary, social, and political 
rapprochement between the Allied nations. 
The editorial committee, which will be fur- 
ther enlarged, consists of Dr. van der Vlugt, 
founder and editor-in-chief, Paul Fort, Ch. 
Danielou, Wickham Steed, and Herbert 
Adams Gibbons. The New World will first 
be issued in two editions, a French and an 
English one, on the fifteenth of each month, 
in Paris, London, and the United States ; but 
it is intended gradually to extend its activities, 
and it is hoped soon to have further editions 
in other Allied, as well as in neutral, coun- 
tries. 

Arthur Guy Empey is editing " Treat 'em 
Rough, a magazine for fighting men and 
their backers," published to fight Bolshevism 
in this country. The publication office is at 
240 West Twenty-second street, New York. 
The magazine contains fiction, cartoons on 
pertinent subjects, articles on sports, notes on 
home building, discussion as to what men 
should and should not wear, criticisms of 
plays and moving pictures ( illustrated ), and 
news of the doings of soldiers, sailors, and 
marines. 

The first issue of " Struggling Russia," a 
new weekly magazine edited by A. J. Sack 
( the Russian Information Bureau, Wool- 
worth Building, New York ), is dated March 
22. The editor offers in a brief statement the 
program of the periodical, which is to oppose 



equally Czarism and Bolshevism, and to labor 
for the restoration of conditions under which 
the Russian masses will be able to convoke an 
all-Russian Constituent Assembly. 

A new radical paper, the Communist, pub- 
lished by a group headed by John Reed, for- 
mer unofficial representative of the Russian 
Soviets in the United States, will make its first 
appearance about May i. Reed will be editor- 
in-chief. 

The following publications have suspended 
publication : Air Travel, American Jewish 
Chronicle, Canadian Housekeeper, Detroit 
Pathfinder, Invention & Manufacturing, 
Labor Gazette, Little Lands in America, 
Navy Life, the Passing Show, Salesmanship, 
and Shipmates. 

The Committee for the O. Henry Memorial 
prize announces that the members will have 
no time to consider stories after December 31, 
1919, and that therefore the closing date is 
the close of the year 1919. Obviously all 
stories published in 1919 will have appeared 
before that time, and the Committee is keep- 
ing up with the stories month by month. 
Only published stories are eligible, and no 
manuscripts, typed or otherwise, will be con- 
sidered. All entries must be sent in published 
form, and addressed to the chairman of the 
committee, Dr. Blanche Colton Williams, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 



In response * to inquiries for information 
about the offer of the European Publicity De- 
partment of the War Emergency and Recon- 
struction Committee of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church ( New York ) , which was an- 
nounced in The Writer for April, Mrs, K. 
B. Winter writes that so many replies to the 
announcement have been received that no fur- 
ther assignments can be given out. 



A new annual poetry prize — the "John 
Billings Fiske Prize in Poetry" — is to be 
awarded annually by the University of Chi- 
cago ; it is to consist of the interest on a gift 
of $T,ooo made by Horace Spencer Fiske m 
honor of his father. 



The University of St. Andrew's, Scotland, 
under the Walker Trust, offers nine prizes 
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for essays on " Spiritual Regeneration " — 
four students' prizes of £25 each, four work- 
'ers' prizes of £25 each, and one open prize of 
£200. Full particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, the Walker Trust, Rothes 
^Markinch, Fife, Scotland. 

Physical Culture ( New York ) offers each 
month a prize of five dollars for the best 
photograph published in each of the depart- 
ments, the "Physique Pidtorial" and ithe 
"*' Outdoor Pictorial," as well as payment of 
two dollars each for other photograohs used. 
In addition, the editors now offer additional 
prizes of $100 each for the best physique 
photograph and the best outdoor photo- 
.graph published each six months, beginning 
with the May number. Photographs to be 
•eligible for the $100 prizes in the first six 
jnonths must be reqeived by August i. To 
avoid copyright complications, full permission 
to publish must be given by the owner of 
jiegative, inscribed on the back of each photo- 
graph with name and address. Photographs 
should be addressed to Photograph Contest 
£ditor. Physical Culture Magazine, 119 West 
Fortieth street. New York. 

The management of the Copley Repertory 
Theatre, Boston, regrets to announce that 
none of the plays submitted in its prize con- 
test has been found practical for production 
by the. Henry Jewett Players. Several hun- 
dred manuscripts were received bv the man- 
agement and carefully read and considered 
by the judges. Many of them revealed ex- 
ceptional skill at construction and the. ef- 
fective telling of a dramatic narrative, but it 
was impossible to select any one of them 
that fully met the requirements of the com- 
petition. 

An award of one thousand dollars is of- 
fered by Mrs. Coolidge, of Pittsfield, Mass , 
for the best sonata or suite for piano and 
viola. The prize composition will be per- 
formed at the Berkshire Festival of Chamber 
Music next year. The contest will close July 
15, 1919. There are no restrictions as to 
nationality — any one may enter the contest, 
but no composition will be accepted that has 
previously been published or performed in 
public. Manuscripts must be marked with a 



pen name, and accompanied with an envelope, 
sealed, and containing the pen name and the 
composer's name and address. No com- 
position which has already won a prize in any 
contest will be received. Music will be re- 
turned at the composer's expense. 



Prize offers still open : — 

Prize of $500 to be awarded by the Society of Arts 
& Sciences ( New York ) to the author of the best 
short story published in America during 1919. PJar- 
ticulars in April Writer. 

Prizes of $1,000, $6co, and $400 offered by the 
American Sunday-School Union ( Philadelphia ) for 
the best book manuscripts on specified subjects 
offered before December i, 1919. Particulars in 
April Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by tht Engineering Company 
of America ( 35 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York ) for the best story on the subject, " America 
in War and Peace," using all the 6,221 different 
words used by President Wilson in the delivery of 
his seventy-five addresses, 1913-1918. The words are 
given in the " Victory White House Vocabulary,'* 
a copy of which the Engineering Company will send 
on request. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the National Industrial 
Conference Bureau for the best essay or monograph 
on any one of eight different economic subjects 
submitted before July i, 1919. Particulars in March 
Writer. 

Seven prizes, ranging from $500 to $50, offered by 
Physical Culture, for the best Personal Efficiency 
stories submitted before June i. Particulars in 
March Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Manuscript Society oi 
Philadelphia for a cantata on the subject of Peace. 
* Particulars in March Writer. 

Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 offered by the American 
Sunday School Union for the best, the second-best, 
and the third-best article, stimulating smaller Sun- 
day schools to become bigger and better, offered 
by June 1. Particulars in February Writer. 

Prizes offered by Poetry ( Chicago ) for the best 
work printed in the magazine during the year Oc- 
tober, 1918 — September, 1919. Particulars in De- 
cember Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by Poetry ( Chicago ), as a 
mark of distinction, like a scholarship, to be awarded 
in November to the unknown poet among its con- 
tributors who most deserves and needs the. stimulus 
of such a reward. Particulars in March Writer. 

Prizes offered by American Ambition ( Philadel- 
phia ) in comedy-drama, short story, song, and other 
contests. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo- Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner's competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo (New -York) for stories, short 
poems, and essays on subjects suggested by the edi- 
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tor, written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in No- 
vember Writer. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 

WRITERS OF T HE~DAY. 

A. Lincoln Bender, who wrote the story, 
**A One-Man Concern," in Munsey's for 
March, lives in Brooklyn, and says that when 
he is not writing he is selling advertising 
space by mail for the world's largest export 
periodical, and that this story is a direct 
consequence of his observations in the busi- 
ness world. Mr. Bender is not a college man, 
as he had to support a mother, three brothers, 
and a sister. He has been writing now for 
the past four years, and most of his work 
has gone to the Munsey periodicals and Street 
& Smith's publications, so that he has had 
stories in the People's, Top-Notch, All-Story, 
Detective Story Magazine, the Argosy, and 
Munsey's Magazine. The Chicago Ledger 
published a serial of his last August while 
he was in the army, and Short Stories, the 
Ten-Story Book, and one or two others have 
bought stories from him. Mr. Bender says 
that his advice to writers is to be persistent, 
and adds that he wrote for seven years be- 
fore one little check was the result. 



to suit the purpose of the story. Mrs. Hatha- 
way lives now on a ranch in the state of 
Washington. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 



Frances Hathaway, whose first story, " They 
Called Her Annie Laurie," was published in 
Scribner's Magazine for March, says that the 
story was originally written in competition 
for a prize offered by the Detroit News Trib- 
une in 1916, but, owing to a change of resi- 
dence, she found she could not compete. She 
laid the manuscript away for a time, and 
then sent it to Scribner's, where it found 
acceptance. Mrs. Hathaway says it was 
natural for her to write such a story, as her 
father was a lighthouse keeper, and she was 
bom and raised in a lighthouse similar to the 
one described in the stdry. Her father was 
also at one time one of the keepers of the 
isolated light referred to — which is really 
Stannard Rock Light, rising sheer out of the 
water forty-five miles from land — with 
Stannard Rock transformed into Marl Island 



The Worlds and I. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 11^ 
lustrated. 45^ pp. Cloth, $3.50, net. New York : 
Ueorge H. Doran Company. 1918. 

This intimate autobiography of Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox is particularly interesting to- 
writers, because it tells with simple frankness, 
the details of her literary career, showing how 
her mother prophesied before her birth : " My 
child will be a girl, and she will be a writer ;. 
she will follow literature as a profession ; 
she will begin young, and she will travel ex- 
tensively and do all the things I have wanted 
to do and missed doing" ; hpw the girl at 
the age of seven began writing a story ont 
scraps of paper ; how when she was nine 
years old she had finished a novel of ten chap- 
ters, "bound" in paper torn off the kitchen 
wall ; how during her 'teens her literary pro- 
clivities and mental powers were influenced 
by reading the New York Mercury, the New 
York Ledger, the Waverley Magazine, Peter- 
son's, Godey's. and Demorest's Magazine, and 
novels of Ouida, Mary Jane Holmes, and Mrs. 
Southworth ; how she secured a subscription 
for the New York Mercury by writing -some 
essays for the paper, and received her first 
check for three short poems sent to the Frank 
Leshe Pirblishing House, and from that time- 
on earned money and gained reputation by 
literary work. "Oft-times," she says, "I 
wrote four or five bits of verse ( I called 
them 'poems' then ) in a day. Once I wrote 
eight. Unless I wrote two in twenty-four 
hours, I felt the day was lost. I received 
from three to five dollars for each poem ac- 
cepted, and those that failed to bring me 
money served to supply me with weekly or 
monthly periodicals, and also with more mate- 
rial things." Mrs. Wilcox tells how she came 
to publish a book of love poems, called 
"Poems of Passion" — "I possessed more 
activity than caution in those days," she says 
— and through it became widely known, 
while the first proceeds from the sale of the 
book enabled her to rebuild and improve the- 
old home, which was fast going to ruin. In 
the midst of a storm of condemnation, the 
people of Milwaukee gave her a reception, 
with a purse of five hundred dollars. This is 
only the beginning of a most interesting life- 
story, entertainingly and brightly told. Mrs. 
Wilcox has always been a believer in spiritual 
communication, and in the closing chapters 
of her book she tells of ouija-board mes- 
sages that she says she has received from her 
husband in the other world. The illustrations- 
of the book are printed together on a coated' 
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paper at the end of the volume, instead ot 
being scattered through it, and thus, by 
making comparison easy, are much more ef- 
fective. 

The Best Short Stories op 1918, and the Year- 
book OF THE American Short Story. Edited by 
Edward J. O'Brien. 441 PP- Cloth, $1.60, net. 
Boston : Small, Maynard, & Co. 1919. 
Mr. O'Brien's year-book of the American 
short story has come to be regarded as a 
standard publication, and the appearance of 
the annual volume is greeted with a jfeneral 
welcome. The latest issue reprints the twenty 
jnagazine stories published in 1918 that Mr. 
O'Brien regards as the best, making of them- 
selves a book of 332 pages that is sure to be 
attractive to the general reader. Writers 
i^ay study these stories to advantage, and 
they will be especially interested also in the 
remainder of the volume, devoted to the year- 
book of American short stories for 1918, the 
features of which are a list of the addresses 
of fifty-six American magazines publishinc: 
short stories ; a roll of honor for American 
short stories for 1918, giving brief biogra- 
phies of nearly one hundred American short 
story writers, and an honor list of about 
thirty foreign writers ; a bibliography and 
critical summary of the best books of short 
stories published in 1918 ; a critical summary 
of the best sixty American short stones of 
the year ; a list of about one hundred and 
fifty articles on the short story published last 
year ; tables of magazine articles, showing 
the number of stories published in 1918 in 
various publications ; and indexes of short 
stories published last year, in books and 

f periodicals, covering the work of something 
ike eleven hundred authors. 
An Anthology of Magazine Verse for rgiS, and 
Year-Book of American Poetry. Edited by W il- 
liam Stanley Braithwaite. 285 ^PP. Cloth, $2.00, 
net. Boston : Small, Maynard, & Co. 1918. 
A worthy companion volume to Mr. 
O'Brien's annual book of the best American 
short stories is the "Anthology of Magaznie 
Verse, and Year-Book of American Poetry 
brought out annually by William Stanley 
Braithwaite. The whole series of these an- 
nual volumes, beginning with that for 1913. 
is now published by Small, Maynard, & Co. 
The 1918 volume . devotes 160 pages to re- 
printing the best poems of the year, and 
lovers of poetry will find in it a very inter- 
esting collection. The main feature of the 
remainder of the volume, devoted to the 
"Year-Book of American Poetry," is an in- 
dex of poets and of poems published last year 
in American magazines, covering more than 
fifty pages and listing about 1,000 poets. 
Other features are a list of articles and re- 
views of poets and poetry published last 
year ; a bibliography of volumes of poetry 
published in 1918 ; a select list of books about 



poets and poetry ; criticisms of some impor- 
tant volumes of poems published in 1918 ; 
and a biographical index of more than 
seventy leading poets. 

American Authorship of the Present-Day. By 
T. E. Rankin. 121 pp. Cloth. Ann Arbor, Mich. ; 
George Wahr. 1918. 

Mr. Rankin's little book, written primarily 
for his students, at the University of Michi- 
gan, to whose " eager spirit in search of good 
reading" he acknowledges indebtedness in the 
preface of the volume, discusses American 
writers who have been active in the last 
thirty years, and nearly two hundred names 
are listed in the index. Some information is 
given about the writers mentioned, and in 
each case there is a brief characterization of 
the author's work. A chapter is devoted to 
the literature of Canada, and a table of about 
a hundred American authors gives dates of 
birth — and of death, if the authors are no 
longer living — and in each case the title and 
date of a representative work. 

With Old Glory in Berlin. By Josephine 
Therese. Illustrated. 319 pp. Cloth, $2.00. net. 
Boston : The Page Company. 1918. 

"With Old Glory in Berlin " is the story 
of a young American girl who went to Ger- 
many as a music student in the fall of 1916, 
lived in Berlin for thirteen months, and made 
her escape eight months after America en- 
tered the world war. She went to Germany 
not as an observer, simply to study music, a 
girl of nineteen with no prejudice against the 
German people, and accustomed to hearing 
her mother — of American birth — and her 
father, who was born in Poland, speak Ger- 
man occasionally in her American home. 
The story of her experiences, in an atmos- 
«phere of Chauvinism, militarism, and sus- 
picion, is one of thrilling interest, and gives 
the reader valuable information about the 
real nature of the German people. " To 
eliminate the Hohenzollerns," Miss Therese 
says, " is not enough. Something terrible 
has to be torn from the people's very nature, 
for the cancerous growth of militarism is 
not on the surface, but has infiltrated through 
the whole body of the German empire." For 
a young woman Miss Therese shows remark- 
able clear-sightedness, and her involuntary 
observations, begun with an inclination to see 
the best there was in Germany, gave her an 
intimate knowledge of the mind and heart 
of the German people. She has written an 
illuminating book. 

How TO Live. Rules for healthful living, based on 
modern science. By Professor Irving Fisher and 
Eugene Lyman Fisk. M.D. 461 pp. Fifteenth 
edition, completely revised and considerably en- 
larged. Cloth, $1.50, net New York : Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 1919. 
So great has been the success of this popu- 
lar health book, written \n collaboration by 
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Professor Fisher, chairman of the Hygiene 
Reference Board of the Life Extension In- 
dilute, and Dr. Fisk, the medical director of 
the Institute, that fourteen editions have been 
exhausted, and the publishers have brought 
-out this wholly new edition. The book em- 
iKKlies the central idea of the Institute, which 
is to analyze, criticise, and correct current 
liabits of living, and its value is such that it 
is not strange that within three years more 
than 100,000 copies have been sold. In this 
new edition the authors have added one hun- 
•dred pages that bring the book right up to 
the minute. Recent improvements in medi- 
cine and hygiene are covered and problems 
"brought up by the war are discussed. Many 
illustrations and diagrams have been added 
and a number of helpful exercises are in- 
cluded. The whole subject of hygiene, per- 
sonal and general, is exhaustively treated. 
"Writers will find in the book many helpful 
suggestions. Under the heading "Food," for 
instance, the authors say : " It is physical, 
not mental, work which uses up the greater 
part of our food. The common impression 
that brain-work or expenditure of mental en- 
ergy creates a special need for food is er- 
roneous. The sedentary brain-worker often 
gains weight without eating very much. 
What he reallv needs is exercise to use up 
the food, but if he will not take exercise, then 
"he should reduce his food, even below the 
small amount on which he gains weight." 
BOOKS RFXEIVED : 
[ The Wbitbr is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, lanfl^uaflre, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
Talue in a writer's library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, bio{p-aphy. or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction. 
-poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledfred 
tinder this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of The Writer's readers.] 
The Erotic Motive in Literature. By Albert 
Mordell. 250 po. Cloth, $1.75. net. New York : 
Boni & Liveright. 1919- 
The Art of Photoplay Writing. By E. F. Barker. 
100 pp. Paper, $1.00. St. Louis : Colossus Pub- 
lishing Company. 1917. ^^, ^ ^ 
Problems of Advertising. Addresses by George 
W. Eads. N. A. Husc, and M. T. Linn, ao pp. 
Paper. Columbia, Mo. : University of Missouri 
School of Journalism. 1918. 
By Right of Sword. A defence of capital punish- 
ment, based on a searching examination of his- 
torv, theology, and nhilosophv. Bv Leigh H. 
Irvine. 164 pp. New York : The Baker & Taylor 
Company. 1915. 

'-^ 

LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
ieals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
tbe articles mentioned' in the following reference list 
^11 confer a favor if they will mention The 
"Writer.] 

Literature and Morals. An imaginary conversa- 
tiofi. George Moore. Century for May. 

The Playwiight and the Player. Brander Mat- 
thews. Scribncr's for April. 



The Rossettis. Frank Jew«tt Mather, Jr. Book- 
man for April. 

Hugh Walpole. Charles Hanson Townc. Book- 
man for April. 

Casual Reflections on a Few of the Younger 
English Novelists. Amy Lowell. Bookman foi 
April. 

French Literature of Today. Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes. Bookman for April. 

Vicissitudes of the Vocabulary. Brander Mat- 
thews. Bookman for April. 

John McCrae, Author of " In Flanders Field.*' 
With portrait. American Review of Reviews for 
April. 

International Significance of the Lowell Cen- 
tenary. Current Opinion for April. 

War and the Future of World Literature. 
Current Opinion for April. 

Clemencbau and His Literary Wild Oats. With 
portrait. Current Opinion for April. 

James Branch Cabell. With portrait. Current 
Opinion for April. 

America's Most Reticent Writer (Arthur Coss- 
lett Smith ). Vincent Starrett. Current Opinion 
for April. 

The Despised Art of Fiction. " K. M. D." 
Author ( London ) for April. 

Horace Fletcher. With portrait. John R. 
Coryell. Health Culture for March. 

Amelia E. Barr. With portrait. Bookseller, 
Newsdealer, and Stationer for March 15. 

The Tide in the War-Poets' Inspiration. Liter- 
ary Digest for March 22. 

Italy's Soldier Poets. Literary Digest for 
March 22. 

Alabama's Neglected Literature. Literary Di- 
gest for March 22. 

German Literature Since 1914. Literary Digest 
for March 29. 

Holidays to Relieve " Intellectual Indig;;s- 
TiON." Reprinted from the Journal of the American 
Medical Association in the Literary Digest for 
March 29. 

Lowell's English Accents. Literary Digest for 
April s. ^ . . 

Marshal Foch Scngi.ARSHip for the Study of 
French Literature. Dterary Digest for April 5. 

Walt Mason, Famous Prose Poet, Misfit Un- 
til Middle Age. Reprinted in part from the Amer- 
ican Magazine in the Literary Digest for April 12. 

Rostand's Chicago Rival ( Samuel Eberly Gross ). 
Jerome A. Hart. Bellman for April 5. 

What Is an Editor ? Bellman for April 19. 

Maeterlinck's " Burgomaster of Stilemonde.'* 
Montrose J. Moses. Bellman for April 19. 

Use and Misuse of Words. A. H. Lockwood. 
Fourth Estate for April 19. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

The Canadian parliament is considering a 
new Canadian copyright bill, the text of which 
was published in full in the Publishers' Weekly 
( New York ) for April 5. 
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Felix Newmann, of the Army Medical Mu- 
seum and Library, of Washington, D. C, pro- 
poses in Science for April 4 that the writing 
of a history of the development of the sciences 
in the United States be undertaken under the 
auspices of the American Association of 
Sciences. He suggests that to carry it out 
there either be appointed a special historical 
committee or that there be added to the Asso- 
ciation a special historical section, which 
should continue to exist even after the history 
was completed. 

"The American Language," by H. L. 
Mencken (Alfred A. Knopf), is a study of 
the development of English in the United 
States, showing how "the American dialect 
of English" differs from the mother-tongue, 
and discussing usage in this country. 

" Dramatic Technique," by George Pierce 
Baker ( Houghton Mifflin Company ), is a 
practical discussion of the acting drama and 
the methods of dramatists, written by the pro- 
fessor of dramatic literature at Harvard ~ 
the head of " The 47 Work-Shop." 

"Convention and Revolt in Poetry," by 
Professor John Livingston Lowes ( Houghton 
Mifflin Company ), discusses Vers Libre, 
Imagism, and other forms of "ultra" poetry, 
from the point of view of one of the newer 
men in the English department of Harvard 
University. 

" The New Era in American Poetry," by 
Louis Untermeyer ( Henry Holt & Co.), takes 
up the so-called new poetry movement in this 
country and covers all the contemporaneous 
American verse writers of any note. 

"The Writing of English," by John Mat- 
thews Manly and Edith Rickert ( Henry Holt 
& Co.), is a manual of technique and practice 
for the student. 

"The Letters of Algernon C. Swinburne," 
published in two volumes by the John Lane 
Company, is the first comprehensive collection 
of Swinburne's letters, covering practically 
the whole period of his adult life, from Feb- 
ruary, 1858, to January, 1909. 

"A New Study of English Poetry," by 
Henry Newbolt, is announced by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 



Two new books in the American Writers- 
Scries — " Our Essayists of Today," by Wil- 
liam Stanley Braithwaite, and "The Mctt 
Who Make Our Novels," by George GordoDi 
— are announced by Moffat, Yard, & Co. 

" Modern Punctuation, Its Utilities and 
Conventions," by George Summey, Jr., is pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. have taken over fronn 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. the publication of " Ameri- 
can Book-Prices Current," an annual record 
of prices secured for books, manuscripts, and 
autographs sold at auction in New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia, the twenty-fourth vol- 
ume of which has just been issued. 

The Author ( London ) will be published 
as a quarterly in future, the issues being for 
April, July, October, and January. A sub- 
editor has been appointed to assist Mr. 
Thring, and it is proposed that the journal^ 
while retaining all its technical characteristics,, 
shall take to itself the nature of a literary- 
ma<»azine by the publication of articles oni 
subjects bearing on the work of the members.. 
The Bookman, beginning with the April* 
number, prints the name of Robert Cortes. 
Holliday as its editor. 

The eastern section of the International 
Association of Teachers of Printing has- 
voted to establish an official monthly organ,, 
to be issued at Springfield, Mass. Lester I. 
Dygert will have charge of its publication. 

Rev. Charles Parkhurst, D.D., has resigneil 
the editorship of Zion's Herald ( Boston ) 
after nearly thirty-two years of service, and' * 
is succeeded by Rev. E. C. E. Dorion, D.D.,, 
who has been associate editor for the last 
seven years. 

The value of the estate of David Lubin is- 
estimated at $600,000. 

The estate of Walter Hines Page consists 
of personal property valued at more than* 
$100,000. 

Kenyon Cox died in New York March 17; 
aged seventy-two. 

Mrs. Blanche Wilder Bellamy died in 
Brooklyn April 4, aged sixty-six. 

Oscar Fay Adams died at North Trurov 
Mass., April 30, aged about sixty-five 
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THE MECHANISM OF THE NOVEL. 

CHAPTER Vin. 



METHOD AND FORM (Concluded). 
Conventional Themes Treated Unconvention- 
ally — Dramatic Qualities — Mysticism and 
Personification — The Importance of Tech- 
nical Study. 

Unconventional Treatment of Conventional 
Themes, — The old, old story that always 
thrills possesses added powers of enchant- 
ment if it appears in a new and original gurs'.*. 
While the great " story of adventure '* is 
shaping itself in Condy Rivers's mind the 
young author declares : " I ought to work 
some kind of a treasure into the yarn. What's 
a story of adventure without a treasure ? " 
But although insistent upon the conventional 
theme, he scorns conventional treatment, re- 
jecting "the old game of a buried chiest of 
money" for Captain Jack's suggestion of the 
river schooner, with its cargo of whiskey, sunk 
fifty years before under twenty feet of mud 
and sand. 

The Treasure in " Tom Sawyer*' — Mark 
Twain realized that there is something of the. 



troglodyte in all normal boys ; he understood, 
too, their intense interest in tales of robbery 
and search for treasure. Accordingly, in 
" The Adventures of Tom Sawyer " he gives 
his youthful readers the treasure they love, 
and, true to the traditions of "Ali Baba and 
the Forty Thieves," he hides the treasure in 
a cave ! So far his idea is conventional 
enough, but when he offers a rational ex- 
planation of the presence of the treasure, and 
makes the episode one that might conceivably 
have occurred in actual life, he invests the 
ancient theme with a reality and a modernity 
that is irresistible. 

The "Desert Tsle" in "Riders of the Purple 
Sage!* — In "Riders of the Purple Sage" 
Zane Grey furnishes a most unique substitute 
for the traditional desert island. " Both had 
seen the footprint in the sand," he declares of 
Venters and Bess after Lassiter has discov- 
ered their hiding-place. 

Dramatic Elements. — The dramatic quali- 
ties of contrast, conflict, and anticipation are 
important elements of most successful novels. 
However, the rule that the playwright should 
rarely attempt the deliberate deception of his 
audience is not applicable to story writing. 
Writers of detective tales and mystery stories 
strive to keep their readers in the dark until 
the very end, and the success of their stories 
depends largely upon their ability to . attain 
this result. 

A mysterious situation adroitly handled may 
thrill even the most sophisticated reader. 
Who, indeed, has not shivered and quailed 
with the buccaneers in " Treasure Island " at 
the familiar refrain, 

" Fifteen men on the dead man's chest 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum ! " 
sung by that "thin, high, trembling voice'* 
from " among the green tree-tops " ? 

Mysterious Conclusions, — It is a favorite 
method of some authors to leave a mystery 
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unsolved. This device is of especial efficacy 
and pertinency when an air of superstition 
or mysticism permeates the story. Haw- 
thorne withholds from his readers the precise 
facts regarding the symbol alleged to have 
left its mark upon the breast of Arthur 
Dimmesdale. 

Most of the spectators testified .to 
having seen, on the breast of the un- 
happy minister, a SCARLET LETTER 
— the very semblance of that worn by 
Hester Prynne — imprinted in the flesh. 
As regarded its origin, there were various 
explanations, all of which must neces- 
sarily have been conjectural. Some af- 
firmed that the Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale, 
on the very day when Hester Prynne first 
-wore her ignominious badge, had begun 
a course of penance, — which he after- 
ward, in so many futile methods, fol- 
lowed out, — by inflicting a hideous tor- 
ture on himself. Others contended that 
the stigma had not been produced until a 
long time subsequent, when old Roger 
Chillingworth, being a potent necroman- 
cer, had caused it to appear, through the 
agency of magic and poisonous drugs. 
Others, again, — and those best able to 
appreciate the minister's p&uliar sensi- 
bility, and the wonderful operation of his 
spirit upon the body, — whispered their 
belief, that the awful S3mibol was the ef- 
fect of the ever-active tooth of remorse, 
gnawing from the inmost heart outwardly, 
and at last manifesting Heaven's dreadful 
judgment by the visible presence of the 
letter. The reader may' choose among 
these theories. We have thrown all the 
light we could acquire upon the portent, 
and would gladly, now that it has done its 
office, erase its deep print out of our 
brain ; where long meditation has fixed 
it in very undesirable distinctness. 

Personification. — Novelists occasionally 
attach to place, period, prevailing spirit, or 
elemental force a position of preeminence, 
personifying one or another of these features 
and making it the principal figure in the story. 
This treatment distinguishes many of Zola*s 
novels. 

Of Hugo's romances Stevenson has said : 
"" There is no hero in * Notre Dame * ; in * Les 
Miserables' it is an old man ; in 'L'Homme 
tiui Rit' it is a monster ; in ' Quatre-Vingt 
Treize ' it is the Revolution." 

" The Harbor/' — Howells asserts that Er- 
nest Poole in "The Harbor" "never forgets 
that the protagonist, the hero of his tale, is 
The Harbor itself," and that "this central 



fact is kept before the reader by no mechan- 
ical stress, but by the perfectly natural rela- 
tion of the different individualities to the 
vast unit." 

The house itself is the dominating presence 
in Hawthorne's "The House of the Seven 
Gables." It is "like a great human heart, 
with a life of its own." It shivers "from 
every attic of its seven gables." It has a 
"battered visage" and a "sooty throat," and 
is "black and heavy-browed." It influences 
those who ; dwell beneath its roof, and con- 
stitutes a visible link between the legendary 
past and the actual present. 

In "The Octopus" Norris conceives the 
soil as literally alive and " palpitating with the 
desire of reproduction " — " offering itself to 
the caress of the plough, insistent, eager, im- 
perious" — "demanding to be made fruitful, 
to disengage the eternal renascent germ of 
Life" that stirs and struggles "in its loins." 
He pictures the "wooing of the Titan," the 
germination of the seed, the slow revivifica- 
tion of the earth, the harvest of the fruitful 
grain, the sleep of the great earth-mother 
after the period of reproduction, the greed 
of the monster Railroad, the Octopus, clutch- 
ing the soil "with tentacles of steel" and 
playing its destined role in the distribution of 
the crops. And in and through it all he sees 
at work a vast unassailable energy " flung out 
from the hand of the Lord God himself,'* 
knowing neither compunction nor malevolence, 
and remorselessly "crushing out the human 
atom standing in its way" as it moves on- 
ward to its " appointed goals " — Life and the 
nourishment of nations. 

Conclusion. — Such are a few of the funda- 
mental principles which govern the composi- 
tion of the novel. In conclusion, a note of 
warning may not be amiss. The reader is re- 
minded that the subject matter of this little 
treatise is the bpdy and not the soul of liter- 
ature, and it is to be hoped that he may not 
be led to esteem the mechanical side of the 
novel too highly. In a critical age there is 
always the danger that form may be regarded 
as superior to substance, that we may forget 
— to quote the words of Professor Hiram 
Corson — that "the informing spiritual life 
of a work of genius " is " the higher and more 
educating factor." Nevertheless, with this 
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caution in mind, there is much to be said in 
<de fence of careful technique. 

Numberless literary methods have been 
tried and discarded in order to bring the 
novel to its present perfection of form. The 
writer who deliberately chooses the novel as 
the medium through which to express his 
ideas is by no means justified in ignoring the 
rules which time and experience have proved 
to be of the greatest structural value. 

Geniuses, to be sure, are often inclined to 
rebel against prescribed standards, yet there 
are few who can plead genius in extenuation 
of their iconoclasm. Almost without ex- 
ception the eminent writers of our own day 
accept the limitations which the novel imposes, 
paying due regard to formal excellence with- 
out in any degree impairing the vital power of 
their stories. 

A diamond in the rough has a natural 
"beauty and a worth quite distinct from that 
of the cut and polished gem. In the latter 
case added luster and perfect symmetry re- 
sult from artificial skill, and the incompetent 
or careless cutter may ruin the stone with his 
bungling. 

It is so with the gems of human under- 



standing. The novelist who scorns to master 
the mechanical side of his profession, that 
side which in the ultimate analysis makes 
for moderation and self-restraint, is foreor- 
dained to produce inartistic work, t)ie imper- 
fections of which can hardly fail to detract 
from the inherent value of his thought. Even 
Hugo is guilty of "artistic falsehoods" so 
flagrant that John Burroughs feels impelled 
to characterize the great French novelist as a 
"malformed giant." 

The study of technique, if properly con- 
ducted, ous^t not to deprive the student of a 
due appreciation of that informing spirit to 
which Professor Corson refers. On the con- 
trary, it should sharpen his powers of dis- 
crimination; and since the spirit of the novel 
is not altogether independent of the form in 
which it abides, the student who detects the 
underlying principles of construction is not 
likely to remain uninfluenced by that higher 
quality of thought, that indwelling and per- 
vasive essence which lends the novel its pecu- 
liar distinction. At any rate, it is upon that 
assumption that this little work has been pre- 
pared. Thomas L. Marble. 

GORBAV, N. H. 



STILL MORE BAIT FOR AUTHORS* 



It is not an easy task to keep up with the 
ingenious activities of the philanthropists at 
Washington, Baltimore, Cleveland, New 
York, Chicago, London, Paris, and possibly 
Petrograd, who are undertaking to do so much 
ior the benefit oi unsophisticated writers, and 
at the same time make a living for them- 
selves. Some account of their generous of- 
fers to authors has been given in the Febru- 
ruary, March, April, and May numbers of 
Thb Writer. Now the country is being 
£ooded with circulars sent out by the Ameri- 
can Authors' Association, 501 Tacoma Build- 
ing, Chicago, which gives assurance of its 
standing by strongly recommending the Sauls- 
T)ury Publishing Company, of Baltimore, "as 
they are known to every reliable literary 



agency," and the Howard Music Company, of 
Washington, "who publish on royalties and 
treat the new author very fairly." The cir- 
cular of the Association says : — 

" We are not publishers but litermnr agents 
giving the various services on MSS. as described 
in the Bulletin. We do not publish songs, and 
our only service is that described in our Bulletin. 
We have found song publishers to be courteous 
and prompt with new material, especially the 
Howard Music Co." 

At the same time, in a slip with the head- 
ing, "Hymn Writing," the Association 
asks : — 

Can you write a hjrmn that has some special 
appeal ? If so, send us the words and we will 
have our Music Editor write appropriate music. 
This line of writing has a wide appeal, and if 
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you are interested we may be able to help you 
place your work with publishers specializing in 
church music books. If this suggestion interests 
you send us your hymn Ms. for examination. 

The Bulletin seems to be a four-page 
printed ciFCular, beginning : " When you re- 
ceive any service from the American Authors' 
Association, you secure the benefit of a 
trained staff of editors and literary workers, 
whose business it is to help you with your 
literary problems." The gist of the Bulletin 
is that if you have written a short story, or 
a poem, or a song poem, or a scenario, and 
will send your manuscript to the American 
Authors' Association " for free "examination," 
the editors of the association will inform you 
what it will cost to revise your manuscript, to 
typewrite it, to put it in the proper form if 
it is a scenario, or, if "you have written 
your scenario to your own satisfaction, but 
are unable to write the synopsis," to write 
the synopsis. " It will not be necessary for 
you," says the Bulletin, "to master the com- 
plicated rules for writing a synopsis of your 
own play ; all the bothersome and intricate 
detail of the preparation of your manuscript 
is taken care of by our Scenario Editor, who 
is thoroughly familiar with every demand of 
the producers. All that will be necessary for 
you to do is to send us your ideas, in what- 
ever form you wish. A mere plot, or outline, 
of the simplest nature is just as acceptable 
to us as a long story. Write out your ideas, 
whatever they may be, and send the manu- 
script to us, and it will at once be placed in 
the hands of our Scenario Editor, who will 
examine it carefully. We will then write 
you the exact cost of converting your story 
into a complete scenario." 

Unsophisticated writers are encouraged by 
the statement that " Perhaps the most lucra- 
tive form of writing at present is the 
Scenario. Literally hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are paid annually by film pro- 
ducers for photo-plays." So the film pro- 
ducers themselves have been known to say ; 
but they have not told us what proportion of 
the " hundreds of thousands of dollars " is 
paid for scenarios by unknown writers. 

In the case of scenarios, as in the case of 
short stories, and other manuscripts, the As-. 
sociation asks for a fee ten per cent, of the 



amount for which the manuscript is sold^ 
with the generous explanation, " We make 
no charge for the Selling Service when a 
manuscript has been revised and typed by 
The American Authors* Association. We da 
not undertake the selling of manuscripts un- 
less they are in the best form possible." As 
for revision, the Bulletin says : "The fee for 
this work will, of course, depend upon the 
length of the manuscript and the amount of 
work to be done upon it." "Of course," the 
Bulletin adds, "a story must be saleable in 
order to make its disposition possible." The 
Bulletin gives no idea as to what the fee for 
revising manuscripts will be, but it is fair ta 
assume that it will be large enough so that 
the Association can afford to " make no 
charge for the Selling Service when a manu- 
script has been revised and typed by the 
American Authors* Association." 

The Bulletin makes an interesting sugges- 
tion about authors* stationery, saying : "A 
businesslike envelope, with your name and 
address neatly printed in the corner not only 
ensures its safety, but gives your letter a 
place in the package of * important mail.* " 

Song writers are encouraged by the state- 
ment in the Bulletin that "One of the most 
interesting and at the same time one of the 
most popular phases of literary work is that 
of song-writing." If you have a song-poem 
that has never been set to music, the Asso- 
ciation will have its Song Editor write a 
suitable melody for the verse, and it wilt 
then undertake to submit the manuscript ta 
publishers of popular songs, charging only 
three dollars for the complete Song Service, 
" which is probably less than half what others- 
are charging for similar work.*' 

Incidentally, the Association encloses with 
its bunch of circulars a printed slip which- 
reads : — 

HELP WANTED - BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY. 
Party to represent our publication interests in* 
every locality ; applicant must have interest in- 
literary matter, know how to write brief, snappy 
editorials for ordinary people, and have business 
" push." We want someone to edit and manage 
new magazines which we will establish in repre- 
sentative locality. Our local representative 
will take charge ©f editing the publication- 
( monthly ) and attend to circulation details^ 
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Splendid- opportunity to edit a publication in 
your locality and become a forceful citizen in 
your community. Chance to make $aoo profit a 
month. Small capital required. Here is an op- 
portunity for a " wide-awake " man or woman 
to make money and become a leading force in 
the community by editing a new magazine. We 
•coach you, and show you how to succeed. Our 
profit comes from use of small amount of ad- 
vertising pages. We furnish you with every- 
thing. Write at once for particulars. FEA- 
TURE MAGAZINE, No. s N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, 111. 

Readers of the May Writer will remem- 
ber the letter from Rev. R. L. Smith, of 
Rocheport, Missouri, saying that the Pub- 
lishers' Service Bureau, under contract, sold 
a story for him to the Feature Magazine 
Company, 5 North La Salle street, " who sent 
me a check for four dollars, so that I am 
out eleven dollars on the deal." 

The Feature Magazine, it may be said in 
passing, is not the only customer of the Pub- 
lishers* Service Bureau. Miss Verona Bowes, 
of Republican City, Nebraska, who received 
one of those lovely contracts with the special 
clause guaranteeing at least one sale for her 
manuscript, but unfortunately omitting to 
guarantee any special price for it, writes : 
**I paid the Publishers* Service Bureau 
eighteen dollars to place . a story of several 
thousand words, which I had submitted to 
the Woman's National Magazine, which 
recommended the Bureau, and in a few weeks 
I received a check for $3.30 from the Key- 
stone Company, Printers and Publishers, 
Hyattsville, Maryland, so that I lost $14.70 
on the deal." 

The Publishers* Service Bureau, which 
proudly announces that it is "The Largest 
Bureau of Its Kind in the World," now of- 
fers to writers in a beautiful yellow circular 
a series of five pamphlets giving a course of 
twenty-five lectures which, the Bureau says, 
"is a condensation of the essential portions 
of a very successful correspondence course 
in short story writing." "If you have 
nothing but the feeling that you want to 
write — that you could write, that you must 
write, send for these twenty-five lectures," 
urges the Bureau. " You would n't take ten 
times their cost for them if you could not 
replace them." The name of Mrs. I. O. Far- 
ber, whose complete address is " Brooklyn, 



N. Y.," is signed to a testimonial which says : 
"Shortly after reading them, I revised a 
story, which had been rejected so many times 
that it was almost worn out. I used only the 
knowledge that I gained from your intro- 
ductory lecture, and it was accepted for pub- 
lication by a popular magazine, with a re- 
quest for more." Isn't a course of twenty- 
five lectures, in five pamphlet parts, that will 
do that, dirt cheap at three dollars ? 

It is a pity that limitations of space in The 
Writer make it impossible to reprint the 
leaflet entitled "On Being an Editor," by 
the associate editor of the Woman's National 
Magazine, beginning : " Perhaps you imagine 
an editor as being a stooped-shouldered, gruff, 
long-bearded individual, entirely devoid of a 
sympathetic nature," for the leaflet is very 
entertaining. Doubtless, however, Mr. Hitch- 
cock will be courteous enough to send a copy 
to any unsophisticated writer on request. He 
is very proud, he says, to be associated with 
the Woman's National Magazine, and he 
predicts that " it will not be long before it 
becomes the largest and most influential of 
the women's journals published in America." 
Tho'se-'who have seen recent copies of the 
magazine will realize that in that case it will 
have to grow. "The friends I make every 
day," says Mr. Hitchcock, "are a true in- 
spiration." The Writer has received letters 
from a good many of them. " You would be 
surprised," he adds, "and you probably 
would n't believe some of the things that are 
written to me in letters." He does not say 
just what they are, but he adds : "If I never 
had a sympathetic nature, I ought to have 
one now when I take to heart the secrets, the 
troubles, the ambitions, the disappointments 
that come bobbing up from the pen-written 
and typewritten pages in letters." It is in- 
deed a very entertaining leaflet, and every 
unsophisticated writer should try to procure 
a copy. 

Another diverting pamphlet is that en- 
titled " Newspaper Writing As a Vocation," 
by H. A. Hobart, managing editor of the 
National Press Syndicate, who, it appears on 
page 9, is also " President, the Eastern Pub- 
lishing Company, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton ; Local Manager, the McLean Publishing 
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Company ( which, according to a letter from 
the Saulsbury Publishing Company, Decem- 
ber 13, 1917, was then going out of business ) ; 
Asst. Editor, the Cosmos Magazine ; and 
Secretary, National Institute of Efficiency." 
It begins by asking the reader : " Would you 
•like to become a newspaper writer, and earn 
a steady, permanent income of $100 to $200 a 
month — not one month, but every month in 
the year ? " Assuming that you would, you 
can learn from the pamphlet how by simply 
sending two dollars to Mr. Hobart you can 
become a member of the National Press Syn- 
dicate, and get all the printed instructions of 
the Hobart system, a card of membership 
from the Syndicate saying that you are a ' 
writer for the press, and free advice and as- 
sistance for a year, with the understanding 
that the other ten dollars of the regular fee 
for enrollment and membership is not pay- 
able until you shall have earned fifty dollars 
through following the system. Of course 
the extra- ten dollars will be paid cheerfully 
by any one who has been enabled through the 
instructions of the System to earn " $200 a 
month — not one month, but every month in 
the year." 

A circular sent out by the American Au- 
thors' Association, quoting an article "re- 
printed from America's New Era * Magazine, 
Chicago," tells how the Woman's National 
Magazine Corporation, of which Horace D. 
Hitchcock is president, is planning to pub- 
lish a new journal, the Woman's National 
Journal, first as a monthly, then as a weekly, 
carrying out "a very novel and original idea 
in buying MSS." "Acceptable MSS.," says 
the circular, "are limited to a few passing 
the severe test of editorial acid. The au- 
thors of these MSS. are permitted to hold 
stock in the company and to pay for the 
securities half in cash and half in literary 
value. . . . No stock is offered to the pub- 
lic." 

To show authors — thus advantageously 
separated from the public — what they may 
hope to expect, they are told that the Deline- 
ator in 1902 offered stock to its subscribers, 
and the profits of the publication in one year 
amounted to $604,387.50 ; and that Frank 
Munsey in 1902, when offering for sale a 



block of stock in Munsey's Magazine, said 
that the net profit on the magazine for the 
year just closed was $698,615.21. 

As a result of this interesting proposal, 
writers all over the country who have sub- 
mitted manuscripts to the Woman's National 
Magazine are receiving copies of a letter 
printed to imitate typewriting, with only the 
name of the address written in, which reads 
as follows : — 

March 39, 1919. 
Dear Mr. Johnsdn : — 

It was a very fortunate thing that I kept m 
little memo of that MS. you sent me some time 
ago for now I have good news for you and a 
splendid opportunity to get it published. Just 
the other day the President of the Company came 
into my office and during the discussion I sng> 
gested this idea : Why not permit some of the 
authors whom I knew had written interesting^ 
commendable work, to participate with us in the 
growing success of our magazine ? 

The idea was approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors and you will no doubt be pleased to learn 
that this proposition will enable you to have 
your MS. published without delay in our new 
magazine, " The Woman's National Journal ** 
which we are preparing to put out now. . . . 
I want to see that MS. of yours or one equally 
as good published in our new magazine and at 
the same time I want you to be one to share in 
the profits of our future business success. I 
have already recommended your MS. as one 
suitable for the new issue and as you no doubt 
know our space is limited. Consequently, we 
can publish only a comparatively few good 
stories and articles and some verse. I certainly 
am glad that I am able to give you an oppor^ 
tunity for the actual publication of your MS. in 
a magazine of national circulation. Here is just 
the reason I can do it : 

Like all publishing companies that have ex- 
panded rapidly, we are now in a position to of- 
fer a small amount of our corporation shares to 
those interested and desiring a participating in- 
terest in our future success. We are just now 
on the threshold of the bigger, broader interests 
that come to any national publication that has 
passed the critical years of early growth. Our 
publication has achieved a worthy success ; it is 
national in extent and it has subscribers in every 
state in the Union, Canada, England and many 
foreign countries. We are going to erect a fine 
publishing plant here in the National Capital --> 
one of the finest plants in the East. We are 
willing to dispose of a limited amount of our 
corporation shares to business interests and to a 
few writers whom we select as having suitable 
work for publication. 

Right here is your opportunity. I have recom- 
mended you as a writer who has a MS. worthy 
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of publication and I am authorized to offer you 
a participating interest in the Company mider the 
enclosed agreement. Please read this agreement 
over and note that you will be entitled to a 
number of advantages aside from the prestige 
of having your work published. Here is a splen* 
did opportunity for you to acquire a life interest 
in a national magazine at a percentage rate over 
twice that paid by the average savings bank. II 
you purchased one of our shares for cash you 
would have to pay $xoo cash at this writing and 
a good deal more than that after wt close all 
sales of shares. 

Our immediate need now is a big publishing 
building and additional press facilities to handle 
our growing business. For this reason we can 
accept from you, as a writer with acceptable 
work, the sale of a full $100 share for only $50 
cash and the balance in MS. value. This offer 
seems almost too good to be true, and for our 
own protection there is only one stipulation : 
If you haven't the MS. which I examined some 
time ago, you may send another you believe as 
good, subject to approval, and if for any reason 
we cannot accept it as available, we will return 
it, also the $50 which you send with one copy 
of the agreement. For this reason I left the 
space for title blank in the agreement so you 
may fill in the title of the MS. you send in for 
publication. 

You will have your MS. actually published in 
a nationally circulated magazine. Copies con- 
taining your work will be on sale on news stands 
in your locality. You will receive full returns 
from the newspaper ( reprint ) rights and the 
motion picture rights ( unless you substitute 
verse) all of which ought to amount to a neat little 
sum of money. Besides these things, you wiU 
be a shareholder in the Woman's National Mag» 
zine Corporation and be glad a few years hence, 
that you grasped the opportunity. Here is a 
genuine case in which you can help us and we 
can help you. 

Remember, you can at this writing secure a 
full $100 share for onfy $50, as we allow your 
MS. to apply on the balance. Everyone else has 
had to pay dollar for dollar in value to obtain 
a small or large number of shares. The largest 
magazines in this country have offered their 
shares to their subscribers in order to give them 
the opportunity to share in their profits and help 
tiie enlargement of their field. Just such an op- 
portunity comes to you now. I hope you will 
take it up so as not to be disappointed. We are, 
day by day, selling our shares and there will 
come a time when we will have sold all the 
shares that are now available. 

Sign one copy of the agreement now and send 
me your MS. so I can get it into proof and show 
you how it will look. I will have it pub- 
lished in the next issue which goes to press in 
about ten days, if you will send me your MS. 
promptly. If you don't remember the MS. you 
sent here, send me the best you have and of 



course if it is not suited I will refund your $9^ 
and send back the MS. at once. 
Hoping to hear from you by early mail. 
Sincerely yours, 

A. V. Hitchcock 

Associate Editor. 

The fortunate recipients of this circular 
letter — including, apparently, everybody 
whoi has ever submitted a manuscript to the 
Woman's National Magazine — will prob- 
ably gather from it the idea that each is ur- 
gently desired to send a manuscript — 
whether the manuscript already previously 
submitted or some other equally good does 
not seem to be important — which each ha& 
reason to hope will be accepted to represent 
fifty dollars *'in MS. value,*' in exchange for 
stock — if it is accompanied by fifty dollars- 
cash. To be sure, Mr. Hitchcock says that 
if the manuscript does not pass the editorial 
acid test he will refund the fifty dollars and* 
send back the manuscript at once, but of 
course he hopes that all the manuscripts he- 
gets — with the accompanying fifty-dollar- 
checks — will be suited for his use. Otherwise^ 
there would be disappointment all around. 

The "Agreement" enclosed with these cir- 
cular letters informs "the party of the sec- 
ond part, hereinafter called the Author," that 
the Company can accept Liberty Bonds at 
their face value, and for patriotic reasons 
will hold all such bonds and not resell. Thcr 
Agreement says : — 

The Company agrees to remit to the Author - 
the full amounts received from all reprints inr 
newspapers or elsewhere, such accounting to be^ 
madiB semi-annually at the same time the regu- 
lar dividend checks are sent out to each share 
holder. 

The Author is to receive in addition to the- 
above a 7 per cent, participating interest in alP 
profits of the Company as one of its full share- 
holders, it being understood that dividend pay* 
ments are made on July ist and January xst or 
each year. It is agreed that the share in profits- 
will be on a full paid share of $100 and will in— 
elude the 7 per cent share in the total profits of 
the Company from all sources whatsoever,, sucki 
as advertising, subscriptions, newsstand sales^ 
rentals of Buildings, sale of obsolete machinery,, 
real estate, etc. 

Think of the advantages of being an Au- 
thor, differentiated from the public, and re- 
ceiving apparently typewritten offers of such 
glittering opportunities ! Arthur Fosdick^ 

Boston, Mass. 
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»•« The Writer is published the first of every 
month. It will be sent, postpaid, for $1.50 a year. 
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payable to the Writer Publishing Co. If local 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
The Writer. Readers of the magazine arc 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

Books and up-to-date magazines are still 
wanted for the soldiers. There is a demand 
for technical books of every description, as 
well as for books of fiction, history, and ad- 
venture. Books to be sent to the soldiers 
should be taken to the nearest public library. 



If a one-cent stamp is put on the front cover 
of a magazine^ and the magazine is dropped 
into a letter box, the postoffice department 
will do the rest. 

Translation should be simple and natural, 
following the idiom of the language into 
which the translation is made. For instance, 
the old Latin puzzle, " Ave, ave, avcs esse 
aves," should not be translated : " Hail, an- 
cestor ! Do you desire to eat birds ? " but 
rather something like : "Hullo, grandfather, 
do you want some birds to eat ? " 

An ingenious argument for the study uf 
Greek is a leaflet, " Greek Speaks for Itself," 
by Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., of Holy Cross 
College, Worcester, Mass., all the words of 
which except the articles, the pronouns, the 
prepositions and conjunctions, and a few 
other small words are of Greek origin, so that 
a knowledge of Greek illuminates their mean- 
ing. In response to a suggestion from the 
editor ol The Writer, Father Donnelly says 
that as long as a supply of his leaflet lasts he 
will be glad to send a copy to any one who 
sends him a self -addressed stamped envelope 
for that purpose. 

The editor of The Writer in the Febru- 
ary, number offered to send a check for five 
dollars to the reader of the magazine who 
should write the best letter telling what Thb 
Writer has done for him in a practical way. 
The best letter received came from Mrs. C. 
F. Myer, Otego, N. Y., and check was sent 
accordingly. In making the offer the editor 
of The Writer hoped to get some construc- 
tive criticism and . suggestions of ways in 
which the magazine might be made more use- 
ful to its readers, and he was disappointed 
to receive nothing but compliments. A cor- 
rective for this overdose of sweetness, how- 
ever, comes in a letter from a subscriber, 
who was invited last month to renew his sub- 
scription, and who writes : — 

I buy anything^ once, buj what's the use con- 
tinuing when you get absolutely no results — no 
help — little interest ? 

• 

In the April Writer the Century Company 
was quoted as asking why American au- 
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.thprs do not turn their attention more often 
to. juveniles, and saying that, unlike books 
j[pr adults, juvenile books of distinction have 
a steady sale for years. Now the same pub- 
lishers give the figures of a group of new 
printings of their books, covering twenty 
titles, five new and fifteen old. Of the fif- 
teen old titles calling for new printings ten 
were books for boys and girls, although 
juveniles constitute not more than one-sev- 
enth of the Century Company's annual list. 
One of the juveniles had its eighteenth print- 
ing. In view of the steadiness of the sales 
of books for young people, the publishers 
wonder why more authors of first-rate powei 
•do not occasionally enter the juvenile field. 
• •• 
It is not only books for boys that run into 
Teprintings. Dodd, Mead, & Co. are re- 
printing eighteen of the Elsie Dinsmore titles, 
of which there are twenty-eight, and have 
often printed twenty or more at one time. 
And yet the "Elsie" books are not great 
books. w. H. H. 



LITERARY SHOP TALK. 

[ This department is open to readers of Trb 
"Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
<n writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
€ree discussion of any topic connected with literary 
■work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 

If a manuscript that you think is good 
•comes back to you rejected by half a dozen 
-editors in succession, give it the Rest Cure. 
Lay it away until you have pretty well for- 
gotten it, and then some day take it out and 
read it critically, as if you were an editor 
deciding whether to accept it or to send it 
back. There's a good chance that you will 
see your work to a certain extent through edi- 
torial eyes, and you may perhaps discover 
-what there is wrong with it, so that you may 
improve it and possibly make it acceptable by 
rewriting it. If the manuscript still seems 
good to you, revise it, to make it as much 
l>#ter as you can, and try your luck with it 
again. If it is still rejected by one editor 
after another, you may fairly conclude that 
It is not so good as you have thought, and 
that it is best to lay it tenderly away in its 
last resting place ; but remember that the 



things you have written that have never got 
into print have at least given you good prac- 
tice. Marguerite Vance, 
. Cleveland, Ohio. 



THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



[ This information as to the present special needs 
of- various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see " The 
Writer's Directory of Periodicals." ] 



The People's Magazine ( New York ) will 
undergo a change of policy and an expansion 
of scope beginning with the issue for Septem- 
ber I, and Lee D. Brown, the editor, is in 
need of feature articles and personality 
sketches, accompanied by photographs. He 
also wants business fiction with an inspira- 
tional value. All fiction must be healthy, 
psychological, and optimistic in tone, and all 
humor must be clean. 



Everybody, an eight-page fortnightly paper 
devoted to the interests of boys from eight to 
eighteen, will make its appearance September 
I. It will* be the official publication of the 
Junior Citizens' League, now in course of 
formation, and will be edited by Hall Alex- 
ander, Studio 206, SchifTmahn Building, Saint 
Paul, Minn. Mr. Alexander is now in the 
market for short stories, of from 800 to 2,500 
words, and serials, of from 5,000 to 15,000 
words in length. These should all be good, 
healthy tales of heroism, sports, athletics, or 
adventure, dealing with modern boys. They 
must have plenty of incident and no elaborate 
verbiage, neither goody-goody nor sensational. 
General articles, of from fifty to 1,000 words, 
dealing with inventions, discoveries, unusual 
events, great achievement, activities and occu- 
pations of real boys, popular science, hobbies, 
woodcraft, sports and games, or giving in- 
structions for doing or making things, are 
also wanted. These may be illustrated with 
photographs or drawings in line and wash. 
Verse, as well as articles dealing with photog- 
raphy and stamp and coin collecting, will be 
supplied by staff writers. Manuscripts will 
be reported on within three weeks after re- 
ceipt, and payment, at the rate of from one- 
quarter to three-quarters of a cent a word. 
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will be made on the fifteenth of the month 
following acceptance. 



The June number of the Mother's Maga- 
zine, which has been bought by Nelson Agard, 
is published by the Mother's Magazine Com- 
pany, i8o North Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
The magazine will be enlarged to 14^x10^ 
inches, and the art work of the publication is 
being taken care of by the Chas. Everett 
Johnson Company. The policy of the maga- 
zine will not be changed. It will continue 
numerous departments, and will publish tech- 
nical articles on child training and the wel- 
fare of the mother, as well as appropriate fic- 
tion and poems. The price has been cut to 
ten cents a copy, one dollar a year. Josephine 
Conger has been made editor of the magazine, 
with George C. Cooke as associate editor. 
Home Life, also published by Mr. Agard, will 
be continued as an entirely separate publica- 
tion. 

The C. H. Young Publishing Company 
(New York), which publishes Young's 
Magazine and Breezy Stories, says : "We 
should like it emphasized that we are at all 
times glad to read manuscripts, no matter 
what the standing of the writer may be. The 
story is what we want, and names do not 
count at all with us. Just now we are par- 
ticularly in need of short stories, of 6,000 
words or less. We want something gingery, 
but we cannot make it too plain that this 
dot? not mean that we would for a moment 
consider an3rthing salacious. Payment is made, 
immediately on acceptance, and our rates are 
the same to all, known or unknown. We are 
at all times glad to make suggestions or give 
advice to help a beginner along when we see 
any promise." 

The Parisienne ( New York ) needs stories, 
of from 2,000 to 5,000 words, dealing with 
the more sophisticated side of life on the 
Continent and in fashionable America. No 
gloomy or sordid triangle stories are wanted. 
Stories with novel plot, charm, and very quick 
action — adventure, melodrama, less sex and 
more romance — are desired. A mystery 
element is always welcome. 



novel plot. Though some sex interest is de- 
sired, the editors want nothing vulgar, and 
charm, romance, and adventure are essential 



The American Magazine ( New York ), 
which is emphatically a story magazine, is al« 
ways on the lookout for the work of new 
writers. At present the editor needs short 
stories of from 4,000 to 6,000 words — good 
stories, with plenty of action and fine diar- 
acterization. Love stories, too, are- especially 
desired, as well as short- sketches, of about 
1,000 words, for the " Interesting People " de- 
partment. 

Arts & Decoration ( New York ), formerly 
Art World and Arts & Decoration, is in the 
market for articles on art, decoration, archi- 
tecture, and the industrial arts, with illustra- 
tions. 

Munsey's Magazine ( New York ) espe- 
cially needs some good American novels and 
short stories, carrying romance, humor, and 
adventure, with proper regard for suspense, 
and strong plot developments. 



Saxby's Magazine (.Cincinnati ) wants 
some short stories, with a "good punch," and 
some feature articles. 



The People's Popular Monthly (Des 
Moines, Iowa ), of which Anne Austin is now 
the editor, reports sufficient material on band 
through October, but needs a good trapping 
article, with effective illustrations, for the No- 
vember number. 

Fashionable Dress ( 170 Fifth avenue. New 
York ) is in the market for general fiction, 
and wants some good short stories. 



Town Topics ( New York ) prefers stories 
of a society character, but is always glad to 
consider stories not longer than 3,000 words. 
The magazine is also in the market for jokes, 
skits, and light verse. 



The Current History Magazine ( published 
by the New York Times ) desires historical 
matter derived from official records, relating 
to current matters of international interest. 
The magazine also buys photographs. 



Saucy Stories ( New York ) needs stories Treat 'Em Rough ( New York ) is in the 
of up-to-date life, with very rapid action and market for sprightly short stories for summer 
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outdoor articles, based on camping or fishing 
trips, or sports experiences, and some special 
articles on Bolshevism. The magazine does 
not want any war or war-training material. 



Motor Boat ( New York ) can use some 
real stories of actual cruises. 

Motorcycle & Bicycle '■ Illustrated ( New 
York ) would like some semi-technical ar- 
ticles dealing with the bicycle > and the motor- 
cycle. 



Motorcycling & Bicycling ( Chicago ) espe- 
cially needs some mechanical articles relating 
to the motorcycle. 

Life's issue for June 26 will be a Medical 
Number, picturing the life of the family phy- 
sician, not with ridicule, but with amiable 
sympathy. The issue for July 3 will be a 
Gloom Nimiber, indicating some of the 
"hitherto innocent things that you may not 
do." 

The Journal of Industrial Hygiene, the first 
number of which appeared in May, under the 
imprint of the Macmillan Company ( New 
York ), is the outgrowth of the recent estab- 
lishment in Harvard University of a School 
of Industrial Hygiene for teaching and re- 
search. David L. Edsall, M.D., will be the 
editor-in-chief for the United States. The 
magazine will deal with all problems of in- 
dustrial hygiene and sanitation and, in addi- 
tion, community hygiene, accident prevention, 
adequate medical and surgical treatment, com- 
pensation, insurance and mutual benefit asso- 
ciations, and reconstruction and vocational 
training of disabled employees. It will main- 
tain a large abstract department covering both 
foreign and American medical, surgical, tech- 
nical, trade, and professional journals. 



The Smart Set (New York ) does not use 
war stories, war poems, or war plays ; poems 
of more than forty lines ; stories about actors, 
authors, editors, burglars, prostitutes, news- 
paper reporters, aviators, vice crusaders, or 
spies ; stories in which the man and girl meet 
in a Pullman car or in a Greenwich Village 
eating-house ; stories of politics, of the occult, 
of college life, of the cow country, or of A, D. 
2,000 ; jokes or anecdotes ; epigrams that are 



uplifting or that embody puns ; one-act playj 
which open with the plot being explained into 
a telephone ; stories that have been printed 
elsewhere, either wholly or in part, or transla- 
tions, unless accompanied by the written au- 
thorization of the original author ; or stories 
or poems dealing with death. If novelettes 
are submitted, a brief summary of the story 
— say, 250 words — should be sent. 



Judy, a magazine to be published by nine 
New York women writers, will be out about 
June I. The prospectus states that "manu- 
scripts are requested from everybody, in- 
cluding writers and men." The prospectus 
also says that Judy is to be kept clean from 
all commercial taint, and nobody save the 
printers will get one cent from it 



The Mystery Magazine ( New York ) is at 
present overloaded with material. 

The Delineator ( New York ) has no par- 
ticular manuscript needs at present. 

The Air Service Journal has changed its 
title to the Aircraft Journal ( New York ). 

' The Missouri Valley Fanner ( Topeka ), 
which is the monthly edition of Capper's Farm 
Press, is now Capper's Fanner, with Henry 
Hatch as editor. 

The publication office of American Young 
People has been removed from Milwaukee to 
St. Francis, Wisconsin. 



Mother Nature's News, formerly issued by 
Thornton W. Burgess, 61 Washington Road, 
Springfield, Mass., is not now being published. 
Mr. Burgess expects to resume publication of 
the little paper, but he will not be in the mar- 
ket for manuscripts, as no material is pur- 
chased. 

Advertising & Selling is published weekly 
by the Advertising & Selling Co., Inc., who 
also own the titles of the following absorbed 
publications : Profitable Advertising, Selling 
Magazine, Publishers' Guide, Selling and Ad- 
vertising News. 

In The Writer's "Directory of Period- 
icals " for May Charles F. Carson's name ap- 
peared as the editor of the Living Church 
(Milwaukee). Mr. Carson wishes us to 
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state that he is the managing editor, and that 
Frederic Cook Morehouse is the editor-in- 
chief of the Living Church, 



- The prizes offered by the Walker Trust of 
"the University of St. Andrew's, ' Scotland, are 
as follows : Four students* prizes of £25 each, 
open to matriculated students of any of the 
academical years from 1913-14 to 1919-20, of 
the universities and colleges of ( a ) Great 
Britain and Ireland, ( b ) other parts of the 
British Empire, ( c ) the United States of 
America, ( d ) other countries ; four workers' 
prizes of £25 each, open to all workers ( in- 
cluding N. C. O's and men on naval or military 
service ), as distinguished from the repre- 
sentatives of learning, of the professional 
classes, and of capital, of ( e ) Great Britain 
and Ireland, ( f ) other parts of the British 
Empire, ( g ) the United States of America, 
( h ) other countries ; and one open prize of 
£200, open to any one in any part of the world. 
Each essay should have a motto on the front 
page, also the words, " Walker Trust — Essay 
on Spiritual Regeneration," and " Students' 
Prize," ( a ), ( b ), ( c ), or ( d ) ; or " Work- 
ers' Prize," ( e), ( f ), ( g), or (h) ; or 
" Open Prize," as the case may be. The name 
of the contributor must not appear on the 
essay, but a sealed envelope bearing the motto 
and containing the name and address of the 
contributor, with a signed declaration that the 
essay is his or her own production, should 
accompany the essay. In the case of Students' 
prizes, the contributor should give particulars 
of his or her qualifications, including tht 
name of the university or college and the 
years of matriculation. Contributors in the 
Workers' Section should state their qualifica- 
tions. The same essay may be entered for 
more than one prize if the contributor is 
eligible, but in that case a separate copy of 
the essay must be sent for each prize, and 
the same essay cannot be awarded more than 
one prize. Each essay should be prefaced by 
a synopsis of its contents, and should contain 
from 12,000 to 15,000 words ; no essay should 
exceed 20,000 words. Contributors may write 
in any language, and any treatment of the 
subject is allowable, provided it deals pri- 
marily w^ith the main theme. Essays should, 
when practicable, be typewritten on one side 
of the paper. The Walker Trustees shall 



have the right to publish essays for which 
prizes shall be awarded, and they shall have 
the sole right of publication for the period of 
one year after March i, 1920. It is in the 
power of the Trustees to withhold any prize 
if, in their opinion, no essay of sufficient 
merit is received. They may also, at their 
discretion, make additional awards. All es- 
says must reach the hands of the Secretary, 
The Walker Trust, Rothes, Markinch, Fife, 
Scotland, on or before March i, 1920. Con- 
tributors desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts should enclose postage, but the Trus- 
tees will have the right to retain all manu- 
scripts for one year after March i, 1920, for 
the purpose of summarizing the results of 
the scheme and tabulating the views of con- 
tributors. 

Columbia University will again award the 
prize of $500, obtained for the university by 
the Poetry Society of America, for the best 
book of poetry by an American, published in 
1919. Those who wish to enter books should 
send them immediately to Frank D. Fackcn- 
thal, secretary, Columbia University. In 
making their decision, however, the judges are 
not confined to the books which are entered, 
but may select any poetry volume of the year. 



The Mendelssohn Club, of Philadelphia, an- 
nounces a prize of $100 for a cappella choral 
composition. The work should be around a 
dozen pages octavo, and should employ eight 
voice parts, if not throughout, at least a good 
part of the tim«. Manuscripts, signed with a 
pen name, should be sent to the conductor, N. 
Lindsay Norden, 7200 Cresheim Road, Phila- 
delphia, not later than August i. A sealed 
envelope containing the composer's name and 
address should be sent to the secretary, G. U. 
Malpass, 671 1 North Sixth Street, Philadel- 
phia. 

Theo. M. Dilloway, the director of manual 
arts in the Boston public schools, desires to 
procure photographs to use as illustrations in 
connection with the study, in the public 
schools, of the various modes of order in de- 
sign. The following list indicates the sort of 
subjects desired : Sea-Life — sea-forms and 
plants, jelly-fish, sea-spiders, urchins, star-fish, 
sea-shells, and microscopic views of sea-life : 
Botanical — pictures of seeds, fruits or vege- 
tables including views of growing plants 
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showing orderly arrangement of parts ; 
Natural Phenomena — crystallization of frost- 
forms on windows ; also crystal- forms in 
mineralogy and chemistry ; Biological — pho- 
tomicrographs of diatoms, tissues, etc... show- 
ing evident geometrical structure. All prints 
must show clear definition and be suitable for 
half-tone reproduction. Photographs, with 
memorandum of price and return postage, 
should be addressed to Thea M. Dillaway, 
Director, Dept. of Manual Art, 218 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 



A prize of fifty dollars for a play of two or 
three acts suitable for production at the 
Municipal Theatre in Forest Park, St. Louis, 
and an equal sum for a play designed to be 
acted by children before an audience of chil- 
dren, are offered by the Committee on Drama 
and the Literary Arts of the St. Louis An 
League. In addition, the Art League will 
conduct its third annual drama competition 
for plays of one act, not exceeding 6,000 
words, all contestants to live in St. Louis or 
in a radius of fifty miles from the city. The 
contest will close October i. Manuscripts 
should be sent to the Chairman of the Drama 
Committee, St. Louis Art League, 1023 Syndi- 
cate Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. 



The New York Herald offers weekly prizes 
of fifteen dollars, ten dollars, and five doK 
lars, and grand prizes of cameras valued at 
$100, $50, and $25, for the best pictures of- 
fered by amateur photographers throughout 
the country. The last picture will appear 
September 8. Only amateur photographers 
are eligible. They may compete each week. 
All pictures must be developed and printed 
before being forwarded, and all pictures sub- 
mitted become the property of the Herald 
and will not be returned. Pictures most de- 
sired are those of Summer Girl type, those of 
interesting vacation events, and of prom- 
inent persons at various resorts. No photo- 
graphs will be considered unless the name 
and address of the photographer and the title 
are written on the back. All pictures should 
be sent to " Summer Resort Editor, New 
York Herald, New York, N, Y." 



Three prizes — $50, $20, and $10 — arc of- 
fered for the best essays on the subject, 



"Why We Should Have an American Lan- 
guage," submitted by college or high school 
students to the Ohio State Librarian, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, before July 4, 1919. 



The $1,000 viola and piano sonata contest, 
instituted by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, of New 
York City, will close July 15. Informative 
details may be obtained from Hugo Kort- 
schak, care of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
I West 34th street. New York City. 



The Joseph Pulitzer prize of $1,000 " for 
the American novel published during the year, 
which shall best present the wholesome at- 
mosphere of American life and the highest 
standard of American manners and manhood," 
has been awarded to " The Magnificent Am- 
bersons" by Booth Tarkington. 



The Pulitzer Prize in Letters of $1,000 for 
the best American biography of the year has 
been awarded to " The Education of Henry 
Adams" by the late Henry Adams. 



The Poetry Society prize of $500 for the 
best volume of verse published by an Amer- 
ican author in 1918 has been divided between 
" The Old Road to Paradise," by Margaret 
Widdemer, and " Cornhuskers," by Carl Sand- 
berg. 

The prize of fifty dollars offered by the 
Delineator ( New York ) for the best inter- 
pretation of Americanism has been awarded 
to Mrs. Anna F. Brand, of El Paso, Texas. 



The prize of $2,000 in the National Song 
Contest conducted by the Hearst newspapers 
has been awarded to Herman T. Koerner for 
his song, " My Country " ; the second prize 
of $1,000 went to Giusseppe Pinsuti, of New 
York (music) and Perley A. Child, of 
Brooklyn ( words ) ; third prize of $500 10 
Charles Wakefield Cadman (music), and C. 
Dorc ( words ), both of Los Angeles ; fourth 
prize of $300 to Henry F. Gilbert, of Cam- 
bridge ( words and music ) ; fifth prize of 
$200 to Shafter Howard, of San Francisco 
( words and music ) ; and ten prizes of $100 
each to Gustave Ferrari ( music ) and Ruth 
Boyd (words), both of New York; Jack 
Glogau, of Woodhaven, N. Y. (music ), and ' 
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John Flood and Will Stanley, both of Brook- 
lyn ( words ) ; Charles Wakefield Cadman 
( music ), and Natalie Joan Davey ( words }, 
both of Los Angeles ; William Jerome, Al 
Jolson, and J. F. Mahoney ; William Irvine 
Jones, of Luray, Virginia ( words and mu- 
sic) ; Henri Tussenbroek (music), and 
John Murray Anderson (words), both- of 
New York ; Ribe Danmark, of New York 
( music ) , and John F. Halloran, of Jamaica, 
N. Y. ( words ) ; Carl Deis ( music ), and 
Julian Walter Brandeis, M. D., (words), 
both of New York ; George Gershwin ( mu- 
sic), and Herbert Reynolds (words), both 
of New York ; and Fay Foster ( music ) and 
Mamie L. Hammel (words), both of New 
York. 

Prize offers still open : — 

O. Henry Memorial Prize of $500, offered by the 
Society of Arts & Sciences, for the best short story 
published in Amerida in 1919. Particulars in The 
WuTSK for April and Bfay. 

Prizes of $1,000. $600. and $400 offered by the 
American Sunday-School Union (Philadelphia) for 
the best book manuscripts on specified subjects 
offered before December i, 1919. Particulars in 

April WlITBlL 

Prize of $100 offered by the Engineering Company 
of America (35 West Thirty-ninth street. New 
York ) for the best story on the subject. ** America 
in War and Peace." using all the 6.221 different 
words used by President Wilson in the delivery of 
liis seventy-five addresses, 1913-19x8. The words are 
given in the "Victory White House Vocabulary," 
a copy of which the Engineering Company will send 
on request. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the National Industrial 
Conference Bureau for the best essay or monograph 
on any one of eight different economic subjc^cta 
submitted before July i, 1919. Particulars in March 
Wmteh. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Manuscript Society oi 
Philadelphia for a cantata on the subject of Peace. 
Particulars in March Wkitek. 

Prizes offered by Poetry ( Chicago ) for the best 
work printed in the magazine during the year Oc- 
tober, 1918 — September, 19x9. Particulars in De- 
cember Wkitek. 

Prize of $100 offered by Poetry ( Chicago ), as a 
nark of distinction, like a scholarship, to be awarded 
in November to the unknown poet among its con- 
tributors who most deserves and needs the stimulus 
•of' such a reward. Particulars in March W kites. 

Prizes offered by American Ambition ( Philadel- 
phia) in comedy-drama, short story, song, and other 
•contests. 

Two prizes of five dollars for the best photo- 
graphs published in Physical Culture each month 
and two prizes of $xoo for the best photographs pub- 



lished each six months, offered by Physical Cul- 
ture. New York. Particulars in May Weitee. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner's competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York ) for stories, short 
poems, and essays on subjects suggested by the edi- 
tor, written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in No- 
vember Weitee. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in January Weitee. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 

PERSONAL GOS SIP AB OUT AUTHORS, 

Tarkington. — Booth Tarkington tells 
with gusto this story against himself : — 

"I was strolling round an artistic Red 
Cross fair when two pretty * flappers ' of six- 
teen or so canie up and asked mie for my 
autograph. 

"*I haven't got a fountain pen,' I said, 
much flattered, * Will pencil do ? ' 

"*Yes,' said the older flapper, and I took 
out a pencil and signed my name in the 
morocco-bound book that she had given me. 

"The flapper studied my signature with a 
frown. Then she k>oked up and said : — 

"'Aren't you Robert W. Chambers ?' 

" ' No.' said I. ' I'm Booth Tarkington.' 

•"The flapper turned to her friend with a 
shrug of disgust. 

" * Lend me your rubber. May,' she said. 

W«IU. — That H. G. Wells's habits are as 
orderly as his mind is vouched for by the 
writer of a colmnn of "memories" of au- 
thors that has been appearing regularly of 
late in the Christian Science Monitor. 
Imaginative plans are tabulated and arranged 
with as much precision as his account books. 
"He once showed me a fixture of pigeon- 
holes in his study ; he indicated the contents 
of three of these pigeon-holes ; they con- 
tained the manuscripts of his next three 
books, neatly typewritten by Mrs. Wells, eaA 
labelled with the year in which it was to ap- 
pear." 

LITERARY ARTI CLES IN PERIODICALS 

C Readers who tend to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
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the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Thb Wkxtbs.] 



pBitsoNAL Rbcollbctions OP Walt Whitmak. 
With portrait. William Roscoe Thayer. Scribner's 
for Jvme. 

Kbmyoit Cox. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. Scab- 
tier's for June. 

ComcBMOBATiNO Walt Wbitman as a Libbbator. 
With portrait. Current Opinion for June. 

LiTBBABY Visiting in England. Arundel Cove. 
Bookman for May. 

Philip Gibbs. With frontispiece portrait Frank 
Dilnot Bookman for May. 

Thb Latb Chablbs E. Loan. Robert H. Davis. 
Bookman for May. 

Thb MoTiON-PicTUBB Subgbon. — II. By a 
Scenario Editor. Bookman for May. 

Mabk Twain. Pioneer on fasting and health. With 
portraits. George Wharton James. Physical Culture 
for May. 

Anothbb Noblb Lobd Who Wbotb thb Plays op 
William Shakspbbb ( William Stanley, Sixth Earl 
• of Denby ). Current Opinion for May. 

Thomas Edwabds and thb Sonnbt Rbvival. Clar- 
issa Rinaker. Modem Language Notes for May. 

JosxPH CoNBAD. With frontispiece portrait Book- 
seller» Newsdealer, and Stationer for May x. 

Philip Gibbs. With frontispiece portrait. Book- 
Beller, Newsdealer, and Stationer for May 15. 

Rights and Duties op Pboopbbadbbs. Arthur 
Pemberton. Fourth Estate for April a6. 

The New Yobk Sun's School op Fiction. Fourth 
Estate for May 10. 

The Benighted Newspaper Reader. Bellman for 
May 3- 

Literary Rewabds and Reputation. Richard 
Burton. Bellman for Mar M- 

Eastern Editors and Westebn Readers. Liter- 
ary Digest for April j6. 

"Mute, Inglorious" Irish Writers. Literary 
Digest for April a6. 

Literature in Modebn Italy. Literary Digest 
for May 3. 

Why Tragedy No Longer Stbuts. Literary Di- 
gest for May 3. 

Anothbb Man Who Wbotb Shakspbbb (William 
Stanley). Literary Digest for May xo. 

Shall Literature Go Dry, Too ? Literary Df- 
•gest for May 24* 

D'Annunzio at His " Worst and Best." Literary 
Digest for May 14. 

Poetry Reviewed in Kipling. Literary Digest 
for May 31. 

A New-pound Portrait op Burns. With por- 
traits. Literary Digest for May 31. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

The Council of tfie Authors' League of 
America has elected Rex Beach president, and 
Booth Tarkington vice-president. 



Frederic Masson has been elected perpetual 
secretary of the French Academy, to succeed 
the late Etienne Lamy. 

Miss Amy Lowell, who is a sister of Dr. A. 
Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has received a bequest of $50,000 con- 
veyed to her in the will of the late Major 
James A. Roosevelt, her nephew. 

Dr. Talcott Williams has resigned as di- 
rector of the School of Journalism of Colum- 
bia University and will receive the degree 
of Professor Emeritus of Journalism m 
recognition of his services as head of the 
school since it was founded seven years ago 
by the late Joseph Pulitzer. Dr. Williams 
says that his retirement is on account of his* 
age. He will be seventy years old July 20. 

Rex Beach and Samuel Goldwyn have or- 
ganized a $1,000,000 corporation, known as 
Eminent Authors' Pictures, Inc., to exploit 
the works of well known writers. The com- 
pany has secured the exclusive film rights for 
a long term of years to all the works of Mrs. 
M&ry Roberts Rinehart, Basil King, Gou- 
verneur Morris, Major Rupert Hughes, Miss 
Gertrude Atherton, and Leroy Scott. Each 
film will be made " under the personal super- 
vision of the author." The method of motion 
picture producing companies in the past has 
been simply to buy the screen rights to an 
author's work, all later business of adapta- 
tion and direction being in the hands of the 
producers, and authors have complained that 
they have been unable to recognize their 
works in photoplay form. 

A society of musicians, the purpose of 
which is to publish such compositions ( prin- 
cipally chamber music ) by American com- 
posers as can be undertaken by the existing 
publishing firms only in exceptional cases, 
owing to their lack of commercial value, has 
been incorporated in New York. William B. 
Tuthil is Ae secretary. 

The National Association of City Editors 
has changed its name to Editorial Workers 
of America, to include all newspaper editorial 
workers. Clare Bergcr of Warrensburg, 
Penn., has been elected president, and Claude 
R. Diegle, of Milwaukee, secretary. The next 
convention will be held in Milwaukee. 
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Grant Richards, the London publisher, 
some time ago commissioned S. M. Ellis to 
write a life of George Meredith, understand- 
ing that Ellis, as a cousin of Meredith, would 
obtain the approval of Meredith's executors 
for any quotations made from books and 
letters. The life appeared, was reviewed 
well, suddenly disappeared. The next thing 
was an action in the courts by the executors, 
Lord Morley among them, claiming an in- 
junction against Richards on the ground of 
violation of copyright rights by Ellis. 

A "Life of Joel Chandler Harris," by 
Robert Lemuel Wiggins, has been published 
by Smith & Lamar, Nashville, Tennessee. 
• The John C. Winston Company has pub- 
lished a "Life of Theodore Roosevelt," by 
William Draper Lewis of the Philadelphia 
bar. Ex-President Taft supplies a voluminous 
introduction. 

" A New Study of English Poetry," by 
Henry Newbolt ( E. P. Button & Co.), in- 
cludes essays by the English poet on such 
themes as " What Is Poetry ? " " Poetry and 
Rhythm," " Poetry and Personality," " Poetry 
and Politics," " The Approach to Shakspere," 
and " Poetry and Education." 

" Cervantes," by Rudolph Schevill ( Duf- 
field & Co. ), is a new volume in the Master 
Spirits of Literature Series. 

"Anatole France," by Lewis Piaget Shanks 
(Open Court Publishing Company), is a 
biography of the French author and a critical 
study of his forty books. 

"The New Elizabethans," by E. B. Osborn 
( John Lane Company ), gives brief biog- 
raphies of some twenty-five of the ablest 
young men, poets and others, who died under 
the British flag in the war. 

" Letters of Harry James Smith," with an 
introduction by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, is 
published by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 

In " Reading the Bible," by William Lyon 
Phelps ( Macmillan Company), Professor 
Phelps discusses Reading the Bible, The 
Short Stories of the Bible, and St. Paul as 
a Letter Writer. 

" How the Bible Grew," by Frank G. Lewis 
(University of Chicago Press), is a concise 
account of the sources and the literary devel- 
opment of the Bible. 



" Rousseau and Romanticism," by Irving 
Babbitt (Houghton Mifflin Company), is x 
study of Rousseau as the most important in- 
terpreter of the emotional aspect of natural- 
ism, and an argument for a positive and 
critical humanism. 

" Voltaire's Essay of Epic Poetry," — "a 
study and an edition " — by Florence Donnell ' 
White, is published by the Brandow Printing 
Company, of Albany, N. Y. 

The London Athenaeum has ceased to be 
"a journal of reconstruction," and announces^. 
that henceforth it will again be a weekly 
magazine of literary criticism. 

Floyd W. Parsons, formerly editor of the- 
Coal Age, has been engaged by the Saturday 
Evening Post to conduct a weekly business 
department which is to be a feature of that 
publication. R. Dawson Hall will be the new 
editor of the Coal Age. 

B. W^ Huebsch announces his removal to- 
32 West Fifty-eighth street, New York. 

A weekly paper called Soviet Russia has^ 
been started in New York by representatives- 
of the Russian Bolshevist government. 

The Socialist, with offices at 7 East Fif- 
teenth street, New York, has been started to- 
offset the Communist, recently started by the 
insurgent or " left wing " Socialists. The 
price of the new paper is two cents a copy,- 
and the expense of publishing, it is explained^ 
is being met by voluntary contributions. 

The Brooklyn Eagle, of which Walt Whit- 
man was the editor in 1846-47, published May 
31 a Walt Whitman Centenary Number, with 
articles by John Burroughs and others and 
reprints of editorials and other prose, in- 
cluding fiction, which Whitman wrote for the 
Eagle when he was the editor of the paper. 

Verner Z. Reed died at Coronado, Calif. r 
April 20, aged fifty-five. 

L. Frank Baum died in Los Angeles May 

6, aged sixty-three. 

Albert Ellery Bergh died in New York May 

7, aged sixty-two. 

Rt. Rev. David H. Greer died in New York 
May 19, aged seventy-five. 

Rev. Dr. George Hodges, of Cambridge, 
Mass., died at Holderness, N. H., May 27, 
aged sixty-two. 
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The Writer's Directory of Periodicals. 



The iBformation for thii Directonr, showiac the 
■Miiucript market and the mantucnpt requiremeDta 
of aaaj pahlications, haa been gathered directly 
from the editors of the periodicala, and ii strictly 
apto date. 

The second printing of the Directory, which is 
constantly being revised and enlarged, began in Tna 
WuTSi for February, 1916, and a four-years' sub- 
scription beginning with August, 1916, will give the 
Difoetory complete, together with much other valu- 
able matter. The third printing ia now in progress. 

Boforo submitting manuscripts to any publieation, 
it Is advisable to secure a sample copy. 



Kismet — '* A Kook of the Arts ** ( Q, with two or 
three Special Numbers a year ), 99 South Eighth 
St., Newark. N. J. $2.50 ; 35c. ( Special Numbers, 
50c. and 7SC, according to edition ). Harry James 
Stutzlen, editor. 

Uses cleverly done book reviews ; travel ar- 
ticles, not exceeding 1,500 words ; essays and 
literary articles that would appeal to the average 
reader of a *' Book of the Arts '* ; short stories ; 
plays ; poetry, rarely a hit of humorous verse ; 
and occasional poems that would appeal to chil- 
dren. A ** Juvenile " edition of Kismet may be 
issued in Special Numbers now and then. Stories 
and articles must not exceed 2,000 words, and 
poems are limited to forty lines. Fiction should 
contain sentiment of the clean, better sort, or 
romance properly restrained. No story will be 
barred because of its wcirdness, if well told. 
Anything, in general, will be used that is suited 
to a " IJook of the Arts." At the present time 
payment is made solely in the way of placing 
the contributor on the advertising and mailing 
list, r^atcr, if possible, other arrangements will 
be made. 



( Continued from the June Writer.) 
Missouri Farmer ( S-M ), Columbia, Missouri. 50c. 

George B. Ellis, editor. 
Missouri Kuralist ( S-M ), St. Louis, Mo. soc, 
Charles Dillon, managing editor. 
Not in the market at present. 
Missouri Valley Farmer ( M ), Topeka, Kansas. 
^SC : Sc Charles Dillon, managing editor ; Henry 
Hatch, editor. 

Not in the market at present. 
Missouri Woman ( M ), 16^7 Washington ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 50C. ; 5c. Mary Semple .Scott, editor. 
Modern Art Collector ( M ), 17 West ^8th St., New 

York. 
Modern Dance Magazine ( Q ), 56J i^'ifth ave.. New 

York. $1.00 ; 25c. G, Hepburn Wilson, editor. 
Modernist ( M ), 25 East Fourteenth St., New York. 
$1-50 ; 15c. James Waldo Fawcett, editor. 

July, 1919, Vol. I, No. I. "A magazine of 
modern arts and letters, radical in policy ; inter- 
national in scope ; devoted to the common cause 
of toiling peoples ; opposed to compromise ; 
pledged to truth ; dedicated to the task of over- 
throwing old falsehoods ; a forum for active 
minds and vital art." Uses short stories, gen- 
eral articles, x^'ays, and poetry. Sets length limit 
at 8,000 words. Does not buy photographs, and 
prefers stories with a social sense. Pays on pub- 
lication. 

ADDITIONS AND CHANGES. 
American Legion Weekly ( W ), 19 West 44th st.. 
New York. $2.00 ($1.00 to members of the 
Legion ) ; 5c. 

V^ol. I, No. I, July 4, 1919. Ofiicial publication 
of the American Legion. 
Art & Life ( incorporating the Lotus Magazine ) 
( M ), The Lotus Magazine Foundation, Inc., 665 
Fifth ave., New York. Gardner Teall, editor. 

New name of the Lotus Magazine, first num- 
ber, June, 1919. Concerned with ** art as inter- 
preting life, with life as reflected by life." Uses 
articles, poems, and illustrations of constructive 
human interest. 

Farm & Home Mechanics ( M ), United Publishing 

Co., 1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 35c. ; 

three years for $1.00. George W. Rhine, editor. 
A monthly farm paper of practical everyday 
mechanics. L'ses a large numfjer of short illus- 
trated articles each month, having five distinct 
departments : Farm Mechanics, dealing with 
simi)le devices and appliances which may be con- 
structed in the farm shop and used to eliminate 
hand labor about the farm ; Home Mechanics, 
dealing with labor-saving devices and the making 
of useful articles for the home and household : 
Auto Mechanics, dealing with the automobile 
tractor and truck and their maintenance and re- 
pair ; Boys' Department, publishing articles de- 
scribing toys, puzzles, tricks, and items of in- 
terest to the young reader : and Home Com- 
forts, using articles describing modern appli- 
ances on the farm, such as water systems, elec- 
tric-lighting systems, and the like. Buys short 
stories, novelettes, and serials ; a few general 
articles ; some juvenile matter ; but^ no jokes, 
humorous verse, plays, or poetry. Sets length 
limit for short stories at 3,000 words, prefers fic- 
tion pertaining to farm and farm operations, or 
with a rural setting, humorous mechanical or 
farm stories being ideal. I*ays from 75 cents to 
$3 each for photographs, and from 25 cents to $1 
each for drawings, and about a cent a word for 
manuscripts, upon acceptance. 

The third printings of this Directory — enlarged and revised — \va.s begun in The ^'(^^S 
for March, 1917. Back numbers can be supplied. A four-years' subscription beginning 



Entartainine Facts ti Aiousi Curiosity if 
CliildrinWintiilfor"WiiitToDi" 

1. Feature Artlcleii. 

Prom 500 to 1,000 words in length in nar- 
rative or de.soriptive form. 

Subject matter must aPPC'al to child's sense 
of curio.«»ity, mystery, or admiration for what 
is wonderful or atartlingr. ' 

Ail facts and details which are not espe- 
cially unique should be omitted, a.s the pur- 
pose is to entertain the readers. 

Information may include such topics as 
Nature Study. Curious Animals, Strange Peo- 
ple and Customs, etc. 

It is often a good plan to choose a clever 
point of view or figure of speech from which 
to present material. For example. In writing 
a feature article about the moon, take the 
theme, "The Man in the Moon." and present 
facts as much as ijossible in an appropriate 
vein. In telling about insects that look like 
sticks and twigs, or that are invisible against 
certain backgrounds, choose as a title. "In- 
sects that Make Believe." 

2. Shf|rt ArtlcleM. 

Prom 50 to 400 words in length, telling 
curious facts of all kinds. Must be written 
in clever style to attract curiosity and in- 
terest of Juniors. 

3. Accuracy, OrtKlnallty. 

Absolute accuracy as to facts is necessary. 
Do not trust newspaper reports, lectures or 
hearsay. Do not rewrite or revamp material. 
Present in absolutely new form and style. 
Material which sounds bookish is not wanted. 
Talk to the kiddies. 
Address: 

DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO^ 
WHAT TO DO, BLGIN, fLJ.INOIS 

Samples of paper and circular to writers 
sent upon request. 



A lady with practical experience at writer, 
critic, and instructor will give a complete 
technique of the short story course through 
correspondence to a limited ntunher of seri- 
ous students ; also, will read and criticise 
constructively any manuscripts, including 
verse. Address " Short Story," Box 242, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mention Thb Waitsb. 

AUTHORS! ^-V^^Tpi^' 

Work prompdf and corfcdy done. 60 etnts per »*»^f i» 
worU. One carbon copy. STELLA CRANE, 9Si Um 
wmreCMat, Boeton, BIam. TUephone, BmIc S^SlOMf. 

Mention The Writer. 
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DISCOVERED: A NEW LITERARY 
FORM. 



A new literary form has been discovered ! 

It is the filler ! 

What is the filler ? Magazine editors 
speak of it as "that short humorous piece, 
*hich is always welcome." As the layman 
sees it, it is that little bit of prose put at the 
bottom of the page where the short story was 
too short and something had to be put in to 
take up the room. To the author^ it is the 
little one-page manuscript that sells for a 
dollar, or for two dollars and a half, or in 
(noments when the editor forgets himself, for 
five dollars. Ala? ! how seldom editors for- 
get themselves ! 



There is no restriction on the subject mat- 
ter of the filler. It may be studied in such' 
magazines as the Smart Set, the Parisienne^.. 
Smith's Magazine, Snappy Stories, Saucy/' 
Stories, Live Stories, and Life. It must have 
a direct touch that will appeal to the reader^ 
and it must be brief and pungent, arouse sus- 
pense, and end with a surprise. An epigram* 
an incident, a bit of satire — whatever it is, 
it must above all be short. Here are a few 
samples, to show what the filler may be 
like: — 

ROMANCE. 

( Published in Life, April 17, 1919.) 

He was just an ordinary clerk, living alone in 
a cheap rooming-house, up three flights of 
stairs ; but, like the rest of us, he had his 
dreams and air-castles, and an imaginary ro- 
mance that had nothing to do with the facts of 
everyday existence. 

Some day he would marry an heiress . . . beau- 
tiful . . . desired by many. It would be love 
at first sight, and he would carry her off from 
her circle of other admirers, like Lochinvar of 
old. She would have great dark eyes, a smile 
like the glow of morning, gowns like the models 
in the modiste's shop on Fifth avenue, and a 
manner born to a queen. 

Each morning he would go to his humble 
work, dreaming these dreams, and hoping that 
today would be the day ! 

And He never noticed the plain, quiet little 
housemaid who stood at the door as he passed 
out . . . and watched him, love in her eyes, the 
wistfulness of motherhood in her face, and am 
unsung lullaby upon her lips. 



MY LOVE LETTERS. 
( Published in the Parisienne, January, 1919-)'' 
I laid bare my soul in my letters to you. . . 

I wrote you things I would not dare utter 
aloud . . . thoughts about life, and love, and' 
the secrets of my heart. 

1 wrote you things I would not dare tell to* 
another living soul. 

I wrote you terrible things about myself, truths 
that I would not dare admit even to myself . . ^ 
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mysterious things . . . uabreathable . . . eso- 
teric. ( If you know what that word means.) 

But you have spoiled the romance of my trust. 

You have laughed at me and said I was a 
dreaming fool. 

You have violated the confidence I placed in 
you by quoting my letters. 

So please send them all back to me. 
They are my very life . . . my soul . . . the 
hest of me. 

I think I shall have them published 1 



AT LAST THE HOUR. 

< Published in the Smart Set, March, 1919.) 

Today I shall see her again after five years . . . 
five years of waiting and war. 

Her note is here, telling me to come. I have 
seen Francois, the waiter. Our table is reserved 
as usual. We will have a quiet dinner together. 
Everything will be as in the old days. 

I shall wear my uniform. Proudly will I pin 
my Cross of War upon my breast. I shall say 
nothing about my wound chevron. Surely she 
will notice it. 

I wonder what her first words to me will be. 

Will she greet me silently . . . saying nothing 
an words . . . but her looks speaking the 



thoughts of her soul ? Silently then I shall take 
her in my arms. 

Or will she greet me with applause, and throw 
the flag of our country about my shoulders, and 
call me her hero ? 

But this I know, her first words will express 
all the dreams and hopes of five years of waiting. 



At last came the hour. 
" Hello. Billy I " she 
eat ? •• 



said. "When do we 



TRUST. 
( Published in Smith's, April, 1919.) 
He really loved her, 
Yet he told her everything. 

She really loved him. 
Yet she told him nothing. 

And they called this "happiness." 



I 



Now, ^ 

If he had told her nothing, 

And she had told him everything. 

This they would have called "trust." 

Fillers are not easy to write. They require 
a special faculty, but for those who have the 
faculty, writing fillers is profitable work. 

WATEaLoo, Iowa. Carl Click. 



COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — LIK 



An experiment is a trial, so that saying '*l 
will try an experiment," is the same as say* 
ing "I will try a trial." "I will make an 
experiment" is right. 

A medical authority explains the difference 
between " contagious " and " infectious " 
thus : " Contagious diseases are transmitted 
by contact with the diseased person ; di- 
rectly by touch, or indirectly by use of the 
same articles, by breath, etc. Infectious dis- 
eases are produced by no known or definable 
influence of A upon B, but where common 
conditions, climatic, malarious or other con- 
ditions are chiefly instrumental." 

The words "vaccine" and "serum" are 
often used interchangeably, but there is a 
vast difference between the two. According 
to Dr. McGuire, who is in charge of the 
fiiedical service at the naval hospital in New 



York, "A vaccine is the organism that causes 
the disease, killed and then injected as a pre- 
ventive. A serum is a substance from the 
blood of a man or beast that acts as an anti- 
toxin and destroys the organism in the blood 
and thus is a curative." 

If it is all right to say of a man who has 
died : " He leaves a widow and two chil- 
dren," why is n't it right to say : " He leaves 
a widow and two orphans," or why wouldn't 
it be right to say of a married woman who 
has died : " She leaves a widower and two 
orphans " ? 

Instead of saying that a country school has 
"sixteen scholars," it is better to say "six- 
teen pupils." Probably none of them are 
scholars. 

Boston is commonly called "The Hub,** 
but it is not " the hub of the universe." What 
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Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes said was : " Bos- 
ton State-House is the hub of the solar sys- 
tem. You couldn't pry that out of a Boston 
man if you had the tire of all creation 
straightened out for a crowbar." 

It is correct to write " Some sixty-odd per- 
sons were present," if you use the hyphen, 
but if you write " Some sixty odd persons 
were present," it means that the persons pres- 
'ent were peculiar. 

The people of Panama are not "Pana- 
manians," but "Panamans," just as the people 
of America are "Americans." 

Instead of saying, "He rose to his feet," 
or " He rose up," why not say : " He rose " ? 

American authorities say it is not good 
form to use a man's title in addressing his 
wife, as, for instance, "Mrs. Dr. E. G. 
Brown," or "Mrs. Prof. G. E. White," but 
there are good arguments on the other side. 
A man is generally better known by his title. 



if he has one, than by his initials, and it is 
conceivable that a letter addressed to " Mrs. 
Prof. G. E. White," might be delivered, when 
a letter addressed to "Mrs. G. E. White" 
might not. Some of those who think that 
the husband's title should be used, in spite 
of the prevailing practice, put it in parentheses, 
thus : " Mrs. ( Prof.) G. E. Whtte." 

"Consider" means to sit in judgment on, 
to ponder, to contemplate. Instead of say- 
ing " I consider him a great man," it is better 
to say " I think him a great man," or " I re- 
gard him as a great man." 

Strictly speaking, adjectives expressing 
ideas not subject to variation cannot be com- 
pared. Instead of saying, for instance : 
"Your line is straighter than mine," it »s 
better to say : "Your line is more nearly 
straight than mine " — and then try to make 
your line straight, if possible. 
Cambkidgb, Mass. Edward B. Hughes, 



THE EDITORIAL POLICY OF ROMANCE. 



Romance, the new magazine which the 
Ridgway Company is just bringing out, is, 
in a way, a new type of magazine. There is 
no reason on earth why, in this country, the 
best magazine fiction should appear only in 
company witii fact articles. Yet the term 
'"all-fiction" has come to mean inferior fic- 
tion, partly because it so often is inferior ; 
partly because so many of the reading public 
cannot discriminate widiout labels, but 
largely by sheer force of habit. A magazine 
lliat makes its initial bow with a serial by 
Joseph Conrad and stories by other estab- 
lished writers, however, cannot be brushed 
aside on the purely extraneous ground that 
articles are not sandwiched in between ; and 
there foltows the realization that, because 
there arc no articles, there is just that mudi 
more good fiction under a single cover and 
for a single payment 



What does Romance mean to you as a 
writer ? A new fiction market, of course, 
but what kind ? Where in the magazine 
field is it to be placed and ranked ? It is 
more seemly for Romance to establish its 
place by performance than to cry its own 
merits, but at least its editor can make 
known its aims. 

First, good stories — an aim as bland as it 
is simple and shopworn ; but perhaps we can 
give it meaning by a definitely worked out 
system of printing the stories of those ac- 
kno>wledged our best side by side with stories 
having no endorsement but their own merits. 
You know the type — stories the public is 
timid to endorse until the stamp of authority 
has been affixed, stories found in bad com- 
pany and therefore blindly denied all claim 
to class, stories that may later be collected 
into book-form when the author wins gen- 
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eral recognition. Hasn't it interesting pos- 
sibilities, this direct, relentless comparison ? 
Is n't there in it stimulation for both the new 
and the old writer ? 

There must be, of course, literary quality, 
but that is a thing so vague and varying in 
the judgment of men that the term is barely 
definitive. Perhaps our own idea of it is 
indicated by the belief that in its highest 
form it is likely to go hand in hand with 
simplicity. Certainly many a poor story, 
poorly told, has successfully paraded under a 
glitter of aphorism and clever phrase. 

Secondly, a magazine bearing this name 
naturally is inclined to rebel against such 
prosaic things as rules. While Romance does 
not enter the lists with any formal challenge 
to magazine customs in selecting manuscripts, 
it binds itself to none of them, making its 
own decision as each case arises. Even its 
own rules are guides rather than laws, except 
that it stands very steadfastly against un- 
cleanness, morbidness and fluff. 

Two examples will make more clear our 
meaning. One, worth consideration, is the 
general rule against unhappy endings ; but 
what is an unhappy ending ? Death is not 
necessarily one, nor pathos. Death may be 
glorious, and people like to weep when they 
can choose their tears. The test, it seems 
to us, is just this — does the story leave a 
reader depressed, sorry that he read it and 
thereby took into. Tiis life a gratuitous and 
unhelpful ache ? 

Again, some magazine rules are merely 
hereditary and some rules of literature al- 
most so. Further, a magazine could violate 
this or that fundamental of real art and still 
have a story, even by academic tests, as ar- 
tistic as a whole as are many of the stories 
that attain or approximate formal perfection 
at the expense of the informing spirit that 
alone gives life and real being to formalities. 
In other words, a magazine can frankly ad- 
mit the wide differences between real art and 
magazine fiction and yet present magazine 
stories having more real art than if it aimed 
at one in an effort to present the other. 

For example, structure, without which per- 
fect art is impossible ; yet you can recall 
stories lacking in structure that in other re- 
spects rank high by artistic tests. In theory 
they could have been improved by rectifying 



the fault, but in actual practice the writer 
would undoubtedly have made his product 
worse instead of better by an attempted re- 
shaping. 

These examples are not entirely definite. 
The ground is dangerous for both definition 
and operation ; but at least they serve to 
show the attitude of Romance — that it takes 
unfettered issue in these matters instead of 
following the usual custom of kowtow or 
haphazard violation. 

And all these, remember, are only aims. 
Romance makes no claim to being the pertect 
exponent of its principles. We must un- 
doubtedly many times fall short ; but the 
•aims are there and Romance means to ap- 
proach always nearer to attainment. 

Only through you who write the stories is 
attainment even ultimately possible and it is 
because we so keenly realize the need of your 
understanding co-operation that Romance 
lays before you so full a statement concern- 
ing itself. 

What have we to offer in return ? Some 
values to you are already apparent, but may 
we present the case more definitely ? 

To begin with, we are a specially created 
market for the types of story barred by the 
conventions of most other magazines. 
Have n't you written or wished to write some 
story you know is good but unmarketable ? 

We keep two serials running most of the 
time, using them up at the speed of 20,000 
words an instalment and, as we also publish 
novelettes up to about 60,000 words in one 
issue, Romance offers an opportunity for 
serialization of stories aimed primarily at 
book publication, an opportunity particularly 
convenient in cases where either book pub- 
lication must be delayed or serialization given 
up entirely because of the more limited serial 
market and the slower rate at which most 
magazines can run a serial. 

Some book stories are too long for serial- 
ization by most magazines, which can use 
only instalments of small size. Romance can 
run longer ones and in less time. 

Many a good story comes to the market 
at the wrong time. Normally salable to cer- 
tain magazines, stories are completed when 
for one or more of numerous reasons their 
regular market is at least temporarily closed 
to them. Other magazines may be 
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them, but you may prefer not to appear in 
those other magazines. Romance offers a 
solution. To state our financial case very 
modestly, Romance may be characterized as 
the best of the secondary markets. If our 
budget is not unlimited, it is yet sufficiently 
large to secure the grade of story that insures 
our maintaining the general standard neces- 
sary to keep our individuality and place. 

You may, too, find some appeal in the bald, 
relentless, side-by-side try-out of stories by 
established writers and stories by unknowns ; 
or in the magazine's breaking down of the 
formal and ungainful barrier that exists be- 
tween a writer and his actual audience. For, 
as Adventure proved for years before Ro- 
mance was born, a little meeting-place in 
each issue, where writer and readers can 
come together on a more human and per- 
sonal basis, works wonders in the consequent 
hold of that writer upon those readers. A 
name becomes a living person ; that distant, 
odd and haloed creature, an author, becomes 
a human being to his readers ; and readers 
like human beings better than semi-abstrac- 
tions and more readily and permanently-^ give 
allegiance to them. 

When a magazine claims romance as its 
field, there is need for some defining of the 
term. A love-affair, or the rich colors of 
past ages, perhaps these come first to mind ; 
but in the case of Romance the field, though 
including these, is a far broader one. 

Romance, of course, is at our fingers* ends 
if only we, like Joseph Conrad, can magic it 
into our vision from the dull smoke and 
scurrying dust that fill our days. Disguised 
or unseen, perhaps, like the virtues of the 
not yet dead, but always here. 

So the field of Romance stretches from our 
daily footsteps not only back into all time 
but broadly into all the world. 

It is a magazine for both women and men. 
It has no puritanical standards, but it will 
be kept relentlessly clean. Love is a natural 
theme, but there will be no salacious sex ap- 
peal. 

Nor is there romance in emotions torn to 
lifeless shreds by infinrte analysis, or in the 
sickly ghost emotions of the boudoir. True 
romance lies in the real, not the artificial. It 



may be buxom, but never morbid ; grimy, but 
neither dirty nor fluffy. 

Stories of action * are waiited and, on the 
whole, stories of the open have preference 
over indoor tales. 

Romance wishes to leave its readers hap- 
pier than it found them ; yet tragedy is not 
barred, for tragedy may be uplifting, not 
depressing. Problems are not barred, but 
they must be the problems of romance itself, 
not the dreary ones that drag us back into 
the routine we seek to forget between the 
covers of a magazine. 

A comedy ? Surely there is romance and 
to spare in the figure of the court jester. 
Must the jester be dead a thousand years be- 
fore we acknowledge it ? 

There is, too, an escape from the "atroci- 
ties " wrought by illustrators upon the au- 
thor's idea of his own story. A single head- 
ing offers little opportunity and is not ob- 
truded into the vitals of the tale itself. The 
reader is left undisturbed in the spell of the 
story. 

Sometimes another point is worth consider- 
ing. Have you not occasionally wished for a 
word with your readers concerning a particu- 
lar story that you are giving them ? A word 
that cannot be added to the story itself — 
perhaps concerning a thought behind it, or 
of how you came to write it, of particular 
difficulties that had to be overcome, of the 
real facts and people woven into its web, of 
the nature and customs of the scene in which 
it is laid ? The meeting-place for writers 
and readers gives you opportunity for that 
informal word. 

For the rest, Romance is like all the others 
of the better magazines, from the time- 
honored "on one side of the paper only" to 
" payment on acceptance." It will be issued 
monthly and will bear the actual date on 
which it appears. It is only the differences 
and near-differences we are trying to present. 

And Romance will be very glad if, in its 
dealings with you, it can prove its^ intent of 
human friendliness and sympathetic co-opera- 
tion, as its older brothers, Everybody's and 
Adventure, have tried to do. 

Arthur Sullivant Hoffman. 

New Yo»r. N. Y. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
The Wkiter. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Whiter are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 
• •• 

Just how the schemes of concerns that have 
recently received some attention in The 
Writer work is illustrated by this letter, 
printed in the Hudson Observer, Hoboken, 
N. J.:- 

Editor Hudson Observer — I have written 
many amateur poems, some of which you have 
printed in your paper from time to time. Have 



written one poem which I sent to a magazine in 
Washington, D. C, the associate editor of which 
handed it to a Publishing Service Co. in same 
building, the same writing to me that it is very 
good and they guarantee at least one sale and 
enclosed a contract and duplicate for me, saying 
I am to sign, enclose $10 ( for their expenses > 
and return it, when I shall, within ninety days» 
receive pay. I sent a song poem to a musical 
company in New York, which was accepted, and 
a contract came in reply, stating that as my 
verse is worthy, they will guarantee to me a 
royalty of 3c per copy after a composer sets it 
to music, and a big sale restilts, but I must 
first sign the contract, enclosing $^6 for their 
services. Now, Mr. Editor, is this a fair and 
usual demand ? I am a poor widow, having to 
earn my livelihood, and cannot possibly afford to 
prepay. I offered fifty per cent of all proceeds. 
Please reply through your paper and state if you 
know of any publishing company who might take 
my articles without prepayment. Or perhaps 
some of your numerous readers might be com- 
posers or publishers and might reply. Thanking 
you. 

Yours truly, 

Mrs. F. H. 

The offer of the poet to divide equally with 
the advertisers the proceeds from the sale 
of her poem and her song was not unreason- 
able. Why did it not appeal to them ? 
• •• 

The Boston Post is publishing 1,000-word 
abstracts of one hundred well known 
novels, having offered prizes for the best 
abstracts of twenty of them, with such short 
limitations of time that it was not possible 
to bring the prize offer to the attention of 
writers generally. That, by the way, is a 
common error in making prize offers. The 
time allowed for submission of manuscripts 
is often much too short, and before the offers 
come to the attention of many who would be 
interested in tihem the time limit has expired. 
Of course, where periodicals offer prizes only 
to interest their readers an early end of the 
contes't may be desirable, but when offers of 
prizes are made with the intention of starting 
competition among writers generally it is wise 
to allow time enough so that the terms of 
the contest may become generally known. 



One of the novels included in the series of 
abstracts published in the Boston Post was 
"The Turmoil," by Booth Tarkington, and 
the Post has published a letter from Mr. 
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Tarkington, signed "Very gratefully yours," 

in ^ich he says : — 

I wish jou would kindly express to Clarence 
W. Barron my gratitude and admiration for the 
extraordinary manner in which he condensed my 
b«ok. It was a literary performance of most 
amazing dexterity, and I think that if ever it is 
necessary to make a cablegram of the Old Testa> 
ment Mr. Barron is the man to he selected. I 
think he could do it 1 



Success to Sophie Kerr in her effort to 
banish the word, " kiddie " ! " What a cheap 
and horrid word it is ! " she says. " Here in 
America it is an insidious and maddening 
omnipresence. It crawls into our best books 
and magazines ; k is tucked coyly into all 
sorts of advertisements ; it has become part 
of the very trade name of various toys and 
belongings of children ; yet it is and never 
will be anything but what I must call a 
* chewing-gum word ' — by which I mean the 
6ort of word which is always in high favor 
with the confirmed gum-chewing type of hu- 
man." 

• •• 

The style of the country editor sometimes 
lacks rhetorical perfection, but not infre- 
quently it gets a great many facts together in 
a small space. This characteristic is illus- 
trated by this paragraph : — 

Mrs. Henry Severance, who so barely escaped 
breaking her hip or other bones last Wednesday 
when she fell off the step ladder on to the porch 
floor, as a string broke that she was trying to 
pull up the rose branches with, to fasten up near 
the ceiling, is slowly gaining and manages pretty 
well, with crutches, to get around the dining 
room. 

"The enclosed poems are oflFered to you at 
one-half your accustomed rates," writes a 
Minnesota poet, offering some manuscripts 
to a metropolitan newspaper. Now the 
newspaper does not pay for poetry. Prob- 
lem : How much will the bargain-offering 
poet get ? w. H. H. 

LITERARY SHOP TALK. 



free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 



In response <to an inquiry made in a letter 
jnibli^ed in the New York Sun, Stuart 
Henry, treasurer of the Authors Club, writes : 
" Yes, there is an Authors Fund, and 
' Reader ' appears to descriibe just such a case 
as those for whom it is intended. The Au- 
thors Club, Carnegie Building, Seventh ave- 
nue and Fifty-sixth street, has a fund, not 
for pensioning any one, but for temporary re- 
lief of authors who may need it. We are 
very careful in the use of this fund, but we 
take pleasure in relieving worthy cases so far 
as the limits of the fund will allow. It is not 
4or members of the club exclusively." 



Arthur S. Hoffman, the editor of Adven- 
ture, says that a novelette, "The Human 
Bloodhound," which he bought from Captaii» 
Robert S. Carpenter, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
which was published in the mid-June number 
of Adventure, proves to have been plagiarized 
from the story, " False Faces," by Hugh Kah- 
ler, published in the August 6, 1918, issue of 
/the Detective Story Magazine. "The title- 
and names of characters were changed," says- 
Mr. Hoffman, "the opening sentence was 
dropped, and a few other minor changes were 
made, but for the rest the two stories- seem, 
practically word for word the same." 



"Not since *sertainly* appeared in a dia- 
lect sitory," writes F. P. A., "has anything so 
spoiled our day as ' shure,* in * Mr. Boyle,* by 
Mary R. Shipman Andrews in the July Scrib- 
ner's. Why not * sure ' ? " 



THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



[ This information as to the present special need» 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, • see " The 
Writer's Directory of Periodicals." ] 



[ This department is open to readers of Thi 
Wkitkk for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 



What to Do ( Elgin, 111.) is looking for 
stories of mystery and thrill, with helpful 
teaching motive, suitable for a Sunday-school 
paper with a high purpose. Each story should 
help to make the child better for reading it. 
Motives, action, etc., should be in the child's 
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world, and each story should have a com- 
plication, mystery, and solution. The maga- 
zine is also in the market for short construc- 
tion articles, feature articles, and material 
for the departments : How to Earn Money ; 
Puzzles and Stunts ; White Magic — or the 
Magic of Science j How to Train and Care 
for Pets ; Gardening for Juniors ; the Junior 
Collector ; and Athletic and Gymnastic 
Stunts for Juniors. The editor is especially 
anxious to get material telling how to con- 
struct and use objects in plays and games for 
Hallowe'en, Qiristmas, New Year's, April 
Fool's Day, Easter, etc. Samples of the 
paper and a circular to writers will be sent 
on request. 

Romance is the title of the new magazine 
published by the Ridgway Company. It of- 
fers a market for all kinds of pure, clean 
fiction, publishing serials and novelettes, as 
well as shorter stories. 



The Boys' World ( Elgin, 111.) wants fea- 
ture information articles, of from 600 to 1,000 
words in length, illustrated by three or four 
photographs. The writers of such articles 
must be governed by the natural interests of 
boys in their teens, and the articles may tell 
about some modern scientific marvels, new 
inventions, etc., or they may describe some 
strange event involving great changes in 
nature, or they may tell about some new gi- 
gantic construction work, or picture the 
•crumbling of some work of man. 



The first number of Art & Life, the name 
under which the Lotus Magazine will now 
be published, appeared in June. Gardner 
Teall is the editor, and the magazine will 
■** concern itself with art as interpreting life, 
with life as reflected by life," printing ar- 
ticles, poems, and illustrations of construc- 
tive human interest. 



The Illustrated Daily News is a pictorial 
daily newspaper which began publication in 
New York June 26. It contains the news of 
the work! in pictures, and as America's only 
pictorial daily will probably use more photo- 
graphs in one issue than most daily papers 
use in a week ; but, just as the Illustrated 
Daily News is individual in itself, its photo- 



graphic features must be equally so. Photo- 
graphs that tell graphically some little human 
phase of life, some extraordinary endeavor 
that is novel, or something worth while that 
is out of the ordinary are solicited. Only un- 
usual fiction is wanted — ** first-class, first 
rights never-before-printed fiction," as signal- 
ized by the appearance of an E. Phillips Op- 
penheim new detective story, "The Whim- 
sical Three." Arthur L. Clarke is the man- 
aging editor. 

Farm & Home Mechanics ( Kansas City ) 
especially wants some short articles, of six 
hundred words or shorter, pertaining to 
mechanical operations on the farm, and auto- 
mobile, tractor, and truck articles, telling 
methods of maintenance and repair. Illus- 
trations and photographs are valuable, but 
not necessary. The editor will pay about a 
cent a word for this material, and will allow 
liberally for illustrations. 



The Minnesota Warriors Magazine ( Min- 
neapolis ) wants stories by ex-service men on 
their experiences in the world war. 



Top-Notch Magazine ( New York ) wants 
at all times well-conceived, well-constructed, 
and well-written fiction, which may run from 
2,000 to 35,000 words. Decisions are made 
within thirty days, and payment, at the rate 
of from one to two cents a word, is made on 
acceptance. 

Short Stones ( Garden City, N. Y.) is in 
the market for material of strong masculine 
appeal, dealing with adventure, mystery, 
humor, business, and the out-of-doors. Each 
issue of the magazine contains one full-length 
novel, and frequently a novelette, as well as 
shorter stories, of from 4,000 to 9,000 words. 
Just at present the editors are looking espe- 
cially for complete novels and for novelettes. 



World Outlook ( New York ) is just now 
in the market for material for numbers on 
Japan and Her World Influence ; The Negro 
in the North, describing the characteristics 
and activities of the colored people in the 
northern part of the United States ; and 
Our Southern Highlanders, dealing with the 
"mountain whites" of Kentucky, Virginia, 
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Tennessee, and North Carolina. Material 
may run from 500 to 2,000 words, and may 
l)e in the form of articles, stories, verse, or 
special features. Some excellent photographs 
illustrating these subjects are especially de- 
sired. Payment, amounting roughly to two 
•cents a word, is made upon acceptance. 



Uncle Sam's Boy ( Cincinnati ) has its 
-schedule complete up to October, and the edi- 
tors are now looking for Fall and Winter 
material. They are on the lookout for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas stories, and, as 
always, are eager for stories of Americanism. 
They welcome articles on constructive 
.Americanism, such as descriptions of Amer- 
icanization work among factory employes, 
•etc., and desire photographs to illustrate the 
articles. Rates of payment vary according 
to the worth of the material, and decisions 
are rendered within a few weeks, while mat- 
ter plainly unavailable is returned at once. 



Judge ( New York ) is constantly in the 
market for stories and short sketches that are 
distinctly humorous. 



The National Marine ( New York ) wants 
some good photographs of nautical subjects. 



The Garment Manufacturers' Index ( New 
York ) can use a good series of articles in 
fiction form brought out in an interesting 
manner on certain essential truths about 
handling a business, as well as special articles 
focusing on the problems and methods of 
women's garment manufacturers. 



The Modernist ( New York ), a new maga- 
zine, especially needs short stories, essays, 
verse, plays, and fables. 



The Paper Bulletin ( New York ) wants 
descriptions of short cuts in the printing of- 
fice or the lithographic plant, and some ar- 
ticles treating of better ways of selling 
printing and lithography. 



The New Era Feature Company, 30 East 
Forty-second street, New York, is a new con- 
cern which plans to furnish to newspapers a 
service a little different from anything now 



in the market. E. A. Morse is the editor, 
and the Company is in the market for bright, 
dignified, important newspaper features, 
serials, and ideas that will syndicate. Its 
practice is to divide equally with authors the 
net proceeds from their manuscripts. 



The American Legion Weekly ( 19 West 
44th St., New York ), to be devoted to the 
cause and aims of the American Legion, will 
appear July 4, To members of the organiza- 
tion it offers a market for original, hu- 
morous stories of the service. To such, the 
editor will pay each week twenty dollars for 
the best original joke of fifty words or less ; 
ten dollars for the next best, and five dollars' 
for the third. One dollar will be paid for 
each joke accepted. No manuscripts will be 
returned. 

The name of New France was changed 
with the June issue to Victory and the New 
France ( New York ). Mme. Claude Riviere, 
associate professor of French at Bryn Mawr 
College, will edit the transformed publication. 



The New Hampshire State Monthly is now 
called the Granite Monthly. 



The publication of the Irrigation Age 
( Salt Lake City ) has been discontinued. 

The Personalized Magazines ( Chicago ) 
are not in the market for manuscripts at 
present. 

The publication of Whiz Bang has been 
discontinued. 

Bruno's Review ( New York ) is no longer 
published. 

The Bellman ( Minneapolis ) ceased pub- 
lication with the number for June 28. 

The Writer has already published the fact 
that the Joseph Pulitzer prizes of $1,000 for 
the best American novel and $1,000 for the 
best American biography published lasit year 
have been awarded to " The Magnificent Am- 
bersons," by Booth Tarkington, and " The 
Education of Henry Adams," by the late 
Henry Adams. These were the only literary 
prizes awarded under the Pulitzer prize offer 
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this year. A prize was o£Fered of $i,ooo for 
the best and most suggestive paper on the 
future devek)pment and improvement of die 
Pulitzer School of Journalism connected with 
Columbia University, or for any one idea 
that would promise ^reat improvement in the 
operation of the school. The decision of the 
jury, confirmed 'by the teaching staflF of the 
school, is that no paper submitted was worthy 
of an award. An offer was made of $i,ooo 
for the best history of the services rendered 
to the American public by the American press 
during the year. No paper was submitted in 
competiftion. An o£Fer was made of $500 for 
the best editorial article written during the 
.year, the test of excellence being clearness of 
style, moral purpose, sound reasoning, and 
power to influence public opinion in the right 
direction. The report is : " The jury finds 
itself unable to recommend an award. At 
this time, no award for discussion of subor- 
dinate questions, however good, would seem 
appropriate, while the response of American 
editorial writers to their patriotic duty was 
so uniform and so generally excellent that it 
seems invidious, if not impossible, to pick out 
any one article or group of articles as clearly 
4he best among the thousands directed to the 
same end, with the same right-thinking zeal.** 
A prize was offered of $1,000 for the best ex- 
ample of a reporter's work during the year ; 
the test being strict accuracy, terseness, the 
accomplishment of some public good com- 
manding public attention and respect. The 
jury reports itself imable to recommend an 
award. An offer was made of $1,000 for the 
original American play performed in New 
York during the year which should best repre- 
sent the educational value and power of the 
stage in raising the standard of good morals, 
good taste, and good manners. The decision 
of the jury is that no play produced in 1918 
was of sufficient excellence to merit the 
award. A prize of $2,000 was offered for the 
best book of the year upon the history of the 
United States. The decision of the jury is 
that no book upon the history of the United 
States published in 1918 was of sufficient ex- 
cellence to merit the award. 

Similar prizes are offered for the present 
year. The novel prize is $1,000 for the 
American novel published during the year 



whidh shall best present the wholesome at- 
mosphere of American life, and the highest 
standard of American manners and man- 
hood. The biography prize is $1,000 for the 
best American biography teadung patriotic 
and unselfish services to the people, illus- 
trafted by an eminent example, excluding, a> 
too obvious, the names of George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln. 



The American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia offers the Henry M. Phillips 
prize of $2,000 for the best essay on "The 
Control of the Foreign Relations of the 
United States : the Relative Rights, Duties, 
and Responsibilities of the President, of the 
Senate and the House, and t>f the Judiciary, 
in Theory and in Practice." Essays must not 
contain more than 100,000 words, and may be 
written in any language, but if they are not 
written in English they must be accompanied 
by an English translation. All essays must 
be in the office of the Society, 104 South 
Fifth street, Philadephia, by December 31, 
1920. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx, of Chicago, again 
offer $2,000 in prizes for the four best studies 
in the economic field submitted by competitors 
before June i, 1920. These prizes are offered 
in the hope of arousing an interest «n the 
study of topics relating to commerce and in- 
dustry, and to stimulate those who have a 
college training to consider the problems of 
a business career, and such subjects as ''On 
What Economic Basis Can a League of 
Nations Be Permanently Established ? ''' 
" The Future of the Food Supply," " A Study 
of the Means and Results of Economic Con- 
trol by the Allies during the European War," 
"The Effects of Governmental Action in the 
United States on the Wages of Labor," " The 
Effect of Price-Fixing in the United States 
on the Competitive System," and "A Study 
of the Effects of Paper Money Issues during^ 
the European War" are suggested. The 
Committee prints a pamphlet giving a list. of 
other available subjects proposed in past 
years, and announces that while competitors 
are not confined to the topics suggested, any 
other subject chosen must first be approved 
by the Committee. Prizes of $1,000 and $500 
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are o£Fercd in Class A, which includes all 
Americans, without restriction, and prizes of 
I300 and $200 are offered in Class B, which 
includes only ihost who, at the time the 
papers are sent in, are undergraduates of any 
American college. Manuscripts shoukl be 
signed with an assumed name, the class in 
which they are submitted should be indicated, 
and they should be accompanied by a sealed- 
envelope giving the real name and address, 
and competitors in Ckbss B should further 
add the name of die institution in which they 
are studying. Further particulars can be ob- 
tained from Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, 
of the Univeraty of Chicago. 

The Etude ( Philadelphia ) offers $700 ;n 
prizes for pianoforte compositions : Qass 1, 
prizes of $100, $75, and $60 for the three 
best concert pieces for piano solo ; Class 2, 
prizes of $75f $5o, and $40 for the three best 
drawing-room pieces for piano solo ; Qass 3, 
prizes of $50, $40, $35, and $25 for the four 
best piano pieces in dsLnce form, such as waltz, 
march, mazurka, polka, etc. ; Class 4, prizes of 
$50, $40, $35, and $25 for tfie four best easy- 
grade teaching pieces in any style for the 
piano. All manuscripts must have the line, 
"For the Etude Prize Contest" written at 
the top of the first page, with the name and 
full address of the composer written on the 
last page, and all entries must be addressed 
to " The Etude Prize Contest, 1712 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Penn." There are no 
restrictions as to length, but only piano com- 
positions will be considered. No composition 
which has been published will be eligible for 
a prize, and compositions winning prizes wiJl 
become the property of the Etude, and will be 
published in the usual sheet form. The con- 
test, which is open to composers of every 
nationality, will close October i. 



The Matinee Musical Club of Philadelphia 
offers a priz* of $100 for a cantata ( the sub- 
ject to be selected by the composer ) suitable 
for women's chorus with incidental solo 
parts. The cantata shall not exceed forty, 
nor be less than twenty, minutes in length. 
Manuscripts must be submitted with piano 
score. The cantata awarded the prize will 
be given a public presentation April 27, 1920, 



in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford by 
the Matinee Musical Club chorus and as- 
sisting artists. This prize also assures the 
purchasing from die publisher of at least 
seventy-five copies of the work. Compositions 
are to be submitted anonymously, but must 
bear some distinguishing mark or motto, a 
copy of which, with the composer's name and 
address, is to be enclosed in a separate sealed 
envelope. The club reserves the right to 
withhold the award if none of the composi- 
tions submitted are deemed of sufficient merit 
The club emi^asizes the fact that manuscript 
music is first-class mail matter. The scores 
should 'be sent to Clara Z. Estabroc^ secre- 
tary. Matinee Musical Club, 620 Cliveden 
avenue, Germantown, Penn. The contest will 
close November i, 1919. 



Carl Hunt, manager of the Plymouth Thea- 
tre ( Boston ), offers a prize of $500 for a 
new, up-to-date musical comedy, built on the 
line of the so-called " intimate musical plays," 
made famous through the productions at the 
Princess Theatre, New York. The offer is 
open to any one in Massachusetts, and Mr. 
Hunt says that acceptance will give aspiring 
composers and playwrights the chance of a 
lifetime to have their work« tried out by a 
competent company. The winning script will 
be produced at the Plymouth Theatre. 



The Lyric Society has received more than 
one thousand manuscripts in response to its 
offer of three prizes of $500 each for the best 
books of poetry submitted before April i. 
The matter is in the hands of the judges, and 
a decision will probably be reached in Sep- 
tember. 



Prize offers still open : — 

O. Henry Memorial Prize of $500, offered by the 
Society of Arts & Sciences, for the best short story 
published in America in 1919. Particulars in Thb 
Whiter for April and May. 

The Poetry Society of America prize of $500, of- 
fered through Columbia University, for the best 
book of poetry by an American published in 1919. 
Particulars in June Writer. 

Prizes of $1,000, $6co, and $400 offered by the 
American Sunday-School Union ( Philadelphia ) for 
the best book manuscripts on specified subject^ 
offered before December i, 1919. Particulars in 
April Writer. 

Prizes of $500, $200, $100, and four of $50 each of* 
fercd by the True Story Magazine for the best 
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stories from real life, submitted by January i, 1920. 
Particulars in May Writer. 

Walker Trust open prize of £200 and eight limited 
prizes of £25 each for essays on ** Spiritual Regenera- 
tion," offered by the University of St. Andrew's, 
Scotland, submitted before March i, 1920. Particu- 
lars in June Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Engineering Company 
of America ( 35 West Thirty-ninth street. New 
York ) for the best story on the subject, " America 
in War and Peace," using all the 6,221 diflferent 
words used by President Wilson in the delivery of 
his seventy^five addresses, 1913-1918. The words are 
given in the " Victory * White House Vocabulary," 
« copy of which the Engineering Company will send 
on request. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Manuscript Society ot 
Philadelphia for a cantata on the subject of Peace. 
Particulars in March Writer. 

Prize of $100 for a cappella choral composition of- 
fered by the Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia, sub- 
mitted before August i. Particulars in June Writer. 

Prize of fifty dollars for a play of two or three 
acts, suitable for production at the Municipal Thea- 
tre in Forest Park, St. Louis, and an equal sum for 
a play designed to be acted by children before an 
audience of children, offered by the Committee on 
Drama and the Literary Arts of the St. Louis Ait 
League. Competition to close October i. Particu- 
lars in June Writer. 

Prizes offered by Poetry ( Chicago ) for the best 
work printed in the magazine during the year Oc- 
tober, 1918 — September, 1919. Particulars in De- 
cember Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by Poetry ( Chicago ), as a 
mark of distinction, like a scholarship, to be awarded 
in November to the unknown poet among its con- 
tributors who most deserves and needs the stimulus 
of such a reward. Particulars in March Writer. 

Prizes offered by American Ambition ( Philadel- 
phia) in comedy-drama, short story, song, and other 
contests. 

Two prizes of five dollars for the best photo- 
graphs published in Physical Culture each month 
and two prizes of $100 for the best photographs pub- 
lished each six months, offered by Physical Cul- 
ture, New York. Particulars in May Writer. 

New York Herald weekly prizes of fifteen, ten, and 
five dollars, and grand prizes of cameras valued at 
$100, $50 and $25 for the best pictures offered by ama- 
teur photographers, the last picture to appear Sep- 
tember 8. Particulars in June Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner's competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post (or 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York ) for stories, short 
poems, and essays on subjects suggested by the edi- 



tor, written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in No- 
vember Writer. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

Ruth Lambert Jones, whose poem, "Con- 
fession," was published in Life for May r, 
was born in Haverhill, Massachusetts, where 
she is now living — and writing. A graduate 
of Bradford Academy in the class of 1914, 
she was forced by ill-health to forego col- 
lege, and two years and a half ago she began 
to write. Her poems, essays, and short prose 
sketches have appeared in the Boston Tran- 
script, Life, the Youth's Companion, Adven- 
ture, Contemporary Verse, the "Point of 
View " in Scribner's Magazine, and in the 
Bookman. Others have been accepted by 
Poet Lore, Contemporary Verse, the Tran- 
script, Life, and Scribner's Magazine. 



Mary Adams Stearns, the author of the 
poem, " Weary," in the April issue of Milady 
Beautiful, is not at all a weary person, being 
one of the busiest of Chicago's business 
women. She is the editor of the Republic 
Item, which is almost the only building or- 
gan in existence, and is a combination of 
house organ and magazine. Miss Stearns has 
been a writer for years, and has had articles 
and poems in Munsey's Magazine, the National 
Magazine, Book News (defunct), and 
many others. She has received several prizes 
for her poems, and expects before long to 
bring out a collection of them. For several 
years Miss Steams devoted herself exclu- 
sively to literary criticism, which was pub- 
lished in the Chicago Post, the Chicago 
Daily News, the Chicago Herald, and the 
Continent. 

CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

RealUm in American Fiction. — America, 
of all civilized nations, is perhaps the most 
devoted to realities in life — yet she seems 
to have been the least able to attain reality 
in literature. Achievement has been the 
watchword of her people ; progress the ideal 
of her civilization. Actuality, more than 
tradition, artistry, or superstition, has been 
her compelling factor — but little of this 
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realism of street, shop, and home has been 
reflected in American literature. 

Our fiction has been largely the expression 
of remote romanticism, not to say sen- 
timentalism. The stories we read, like that 
of "King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid," 
tell of heroines who begin life as paupers 
and end as society queens ; of heroes who 
meet and win the object of their dreams dur- 
ing a thrilling railroad accident ; or of worthy 
young men who become millionaires through 
a winning personality and a stroke of luck. 
These are the characters whose antics absorb 
American readers of light literature. 

Strangely enough, it seems to take a vision- 
ary, temperamental, lyric race to produce 
realistic fiction. Ushered in many years ago 
by the Russians and the French, realism in 
fiction found tremendous vogue abroad. In 
those old countries people enjoy reading of 
life as it is rather than as the adolescent 
dreamer imagines it to, be. Anglo-Saxons 
have not found this extreme realism attrac- 
tive, but lately with H. G. Wells's and Arnold 
Bennett's remarkable art of detail and char- 
acter analysis, a modified type — a sort of 
romantic realism — has captured the conser- 
vative taste of the English people. 

Writers of fiction who have the courage to 
throw oflF the fetters placed upon them by 
tradition, and write of life as it really is 
(which, by the way, does not imply that their 
novels must be disagreeable ) rather than of 
life seen through a mist of sentimentalism, 
ought to be warmly greeted in America. 
We need authors who have the courage to 
strike in our fiction the tonic chord of reality. 
Men and women who "see life clearly and 
see it whole" are the writers whose books 
will survive the fickleness of generations and 
retain a lasting place on the shelves of our 
libraries. — The Piper ( Houghton Mifflin 
Company ) . 

Prizes for Poetry. — Protests are made 
against the system of the Poetry Society of 
America, followed in awarding the two 
money prizes each year for the best poems 
submitted to the society. The existing sys- 
tem is this : Poems are sent in to the secre- 
tary of the society before a certain date each 
month, and read by a committee appointed 
for that month ; a dozen or so selections arc 



then made for reading at the meeting, a dif- 
ferent reader being chosen each time. At 
the end of the reading the members of the- 
society vote on the best poem, and again^ 
that being eliminated, on the second best. 
The names of the writers of all poems read 
are then annouhced. At the end of the year 
all the " best " and the " second best " poems» 
usually fourteen, the result of the fourteen 
nieetings at which poems are read, are gath- 
ered into a pamphlet and sent to every mem- 
ber ior further voting upon the best and the 
second best of them all. To these two 
poems go the money prizes. This system is. 
objected to on the ground that no true judg- 
ment of poems can be given by a crowd of 
people merely hearing them read, and that no 
stable standard is used through the year by 
the committees which decide what poems^ 
shall be read at the meetings. 

How a Cabled Poem Looks. — There is a 
great difference between cablegrams as they 
appear in the newspapers and the despatches 
when they arrive. Poems are, of course, 
more difficult to restore to their original form 
than prose. Take, for" instance, Kipling's. 
" The Song of the Lathes." When this poem 
first arrived in this country for newspaper 
publication, it came as a cable despatch and 
looked like this : — 

Poem begins, the song of the lathes, pn 
being the words of the tune hummed at 
her lathe by mrs. 1. embsay, widow py. the 
fans and the beltings they roar round me. 
the power is shaking the floor round me 
till the lathes pick up their duty and the 
midnight shift takes over, it is good for 
me to be here si guns in Flanders dx 
Flanders guns si pn I had a man that 
worked em once si py shells for guns in 
Flanders, Flanders, si shells for guns in 
Flanders. Flanders si shells for guns in 
Flanders si feed the guns si the cranes 
and the carriers they boom over me. the 
bays and the galleries they loom over me. 
with their quartermile of pillars growing 
little in the distance, it is good for me to 
be here si." 
and so on to the end, and it is a long poem^ 
" Si," ** pn," " py," etc., indicate punctua- 
tion marks. 

Sbort Stories in the Bible. ^ Professor 
William Lyon Phelps, in his book, " Reading 
the Bible," maintains that the finest of brief 
tales in literature are to be found in the old 
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Hebrew books — the stories of Jacob and 
Esau, of Joseph, of Gideon, of Gibeon, of 
Jephtha's daughter, of Rahab, of Balak and 
Baalam — " one of the first instances in his- 
tory where a political boss discovers to his 
chagrin that he cannot control his most influ- 
ential orator" — of Ruth, of Ahab and Na- 
i>oth's vineyard, and so on through all the 
rich category. Dr. Phelps recalls the fact 
Ihat an English newspaper prize to the man 
who would designate the greate3t short story 
in literature was awarded to the writer who 
presented the claims of the story of the 
woman caught in sin — told in 225 words. 

Canada's Copyright Reform. — Intro- 
ducing in the Senate the government bill on 
copyright, Senator Lougheed said : " The . bill 
•establishes a uniform period of copyright 
protection, consisting of the life of the au- 
thor and a period of fifty years after his 
-death. It also extends copyright protection 
to records, perforated rolls, cinematograph 
films, or other contrivances by means of 
which a work can be mechanically formed or 
•delivered. The bill is also intended to secure 
for Canadian authors full copyright protec- 
tion throughout all parts of His Majesty's 
dominions, as well as in Canada. It also 
:aims at securing for Canadian authors full 
copyright protection in the United States of 
America." — Manitoba Free Press. 

Words and Moires in Pootrjr. — Poetry is 
:an Art, — that is, it is one of the Fine Arts, 

— and, using the word in this recognized 
.sense, all Art is the expression of Ideas in 
some sensuous material or medium. And the 
Ideas, in taking material forms of beauty, 
make a direct appeal to the emotions through 
the senses. Thus the material or medium, as it 
is called, of Sculpture is stone or marble, and 
so on ; the medium of Painting is colors ; the 
medium of Music is sound ; and the medium 

-of Poetry is words. Now while it would be 
-manifestly preposterous to begin the study of 
Sculpture by an examination of stones, you 
will admit that in Painting a knowledge of 
• Colors is less remote, and is even a necessary 
equipment of the artist : and you will further 
grant that in Music the study of the Sounds 

— 1. e. the notes of the scale and their mu- 
tual relations — is an indispensable pre- 
liminary. So that in these three Arts, if they 

:are taken in this order. Sculpture, Painting, 



Music, we see the medium in its relation to 
the Art rising step by step in significance : 
and I think it is evident that in Poetry the 
importance of the material is even greater 
than it is in Music ; and the reason is very 
plain. All Art, we said, was the expression 
of Ideas in a sensuous medium. Now Words, 
the medium of Poetry, actually are Ideas : 
whereas neither Stone nor Color nor mere 
Sound can be called Ideas, though they seem 
in this order to make a gradual approach to- 
ward them. . . . 

The poets of the world, in their purpose of 
making speech beautiful, chose to set it out in 
metres : why then did they so ? why should 
poetry have confined itself to metres ? This 
very natural inquiry may be honestly satisfied 
by an appeal to the stupendous results at- 
tained by the great poetic metres. . . . 
The common explanation of the metrical 
charm is, I believe, the love of patterns, and 
it is true that metrical poems can all be well 
considered as word-patterns ; there are cer- 
tain stanza forms in which the pattern is 
very obtrusive : yet I prefer to take a some- 
what wider principle for basis. First, all ar- 
tistic beauty exhibits a mastery, a triumph of 
grace : and this implies a difficulty overcome, 
— for no mastery of grace can appear in the 
doing of whatever you suppose any man 
could do with equal ease if he chose. And 
since in a perfect work ( music perhaps pro- 
vides the best examples ) all difficulty is so 
mastered that it entirely disappears, and 
would not be thence inferred, — it is neces- 
sary that for general appreciation there 
should be some recognition or consciousness 
of the formal conditions, in which the diffi- 
culty is implicit. And thus one of the uses 
of second-rate works of art is that they re- 
veal and remind us of the material obstacles. 
Now the limitation of metre is of a kind 
which particularly satisfies the conditions just 
described : because it offers a form which the 
hearers recognize and desire, and by its re- 
currence keeps it steadily in view. Its prac- 
tical working may be seen in the unpopularity 
of poems that are written in unrecognized 
metres, and the favor shown to well-estab- 
lished forms by the average reader. His 
pleasure is in some proportion to his appre- 
ciation of the problem. Secondly, a great 
deal of our pleasure in beauty, whether natural 
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or artistic, depends on slight variations of a 
definite form. — "The Necessity of Poetry," 
by Robert Bridges, English poet laureate. 

Aurora' Blunders. — Miss Marie Corelli, 
in " The Treasure of Heaven," makes one of 
lier characters say : "After school hours I 
^ot an evening job of a shilling a week for 
bringing home eight Highland bull-heifers 
from pasture" ! 

A common blunder in poetry is to make 
the female bird sing. Shakspere, referring 
to a nightingale, says : " Nightly she sings on 
yond pomegranite-tree " and " The nightin- 
.gale, if she shall sing by day ..." Milton 
also trips in this respect : — 

"Wakeful nightingale, 
She all night long her amorous descant sung." 

Scott and Burns, both keen nature-lovers, 
^prere always correct in this detail. 

Sir Walter Scott once confessed to having 
a bad memory, but in dealing with the wealth 
of historical incidents in his books he is, re- 
markably accurate. On occasion, however, 
lie is at fault. In " Ivanhoe " Wamba says : 
^' I am a brother of St. Francis." The order 
of St. Francis was founded in 1206, but 
Wamba lived in the time of Richard the 
First, Ii8c>-ii99. In "The Heart of Mid- 
lothian" Scott errs in some of his references 
to Bedreddin Hassan, of "The Arabian 
Nights." As Thackeray copied the same mis- 
lakes into "Vanity Fair," he is also at fault. 
One of Scott's most picturesque incidents is 
that in "Waverley," when Prince Charles 
Edward leads Flora Mclvor out to the dance. 
Whether Scott erred knowingly cannot be 
said, but a good authority recently told us 
that "there is nothing so authentic as our 
Icnowledge of the fact that Prince Charles 
tiever danced at all." 

Pope was wont to boast of his accuracy, 
1>ut he blunders in translating "The Iliad," 
-where he transforms Homer's "horned stag" 
into a "branching hind." Hinds do not pos- 
sess horns. 

Campbell writes of aloes and palm-trees in 
Wyoming, but neither of these trees grows 
^ere. 

In " Paradise Lost " Milton says ; " Thick 
as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks in 
Vallombrosa." The trees of Vallombrosa, 



being pines, do not strow the brooks in Au- 
tumn with their leaves. 

A certain English novelist puts Bombay in 
Bengal. Not until the edition was printed 
was the mistake discovered, and, rather than 
sacrifice the edition, the author, evidently of 
a humorous turn of mind, had a slip of paper 
printed and inserted in each copy of the edi- 
tion with the words : " It must be understood 
that for the purposes of this story, and this 
story only, Bombay is in Bengal." — Boston 
American. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals conUining 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Tbb Weztsi.] 



Tua Antiquity of " New Departuebs " in Drama. 
Current Opinion for July. 

Senator Arthur Capper. With portrait. Current 
Opinion for July. 

Poets* Tributes to Theodore Roosevelt. Amer- 
ican Review of Reviews for July. 

French and English as International Lan- 
guages. American Review of Reviews for July. 

New Franco-American Press Relations. Amer- 
ican Review of Reviews for July. 

Progress in Pronunciation. Robert P. Utter. 
Harper's Magazine for June. 

The Money Returns of American Authorship. 
Earl L. Bradsher. Bookman for June. 

Some Literary Reminiscences. William Webster 
Ellsworth. Bookman for June. 

Novelist-Baiting, Frank Swinnerton. Bookman 
for June. 

JoHM Burroughs. Henry Litchfield West. Book- 
man for June. 

Blazing the Trail Up Parnassus. Roland Phil- 
lips. Bookman for June. 

Stephen Crane. Harriet Monroe. Poetry for 
June. 

The Enjoyment of Poetry. Kenneth M. Ellis. 
American Poetry Magazine for June. 

The Jest. Heywood Broun. Art & Life for June. 

Early Printed Music. Julius Mattfield. Art & 
Life for June. 

How Music Is Printed. Harold Flammer. Etude 
for June. 

Daylight Journalism. M. H. Hedges. Quill for 
April. 

TftB American Family in Recent Fiction. H. 
W. Bo]mton. Review for May 17. 

Katb Jordan. With frontispiece portrait. Book- 
seller, Newsdealer and Stationer for June i. 

The Story of Paper from the Nile Reed to the 
Rag-Bag. J. Newell Stephenson. Reprinted from 
the New York Journal of Commerce in the Literary 
Digest for June 14. 
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Walt Whitman. With portraits. Literary Digest 
for June 21. 
University Presses. Publishers' Weekly for June 

Tuneless Ruskin. Musical Courier for June 5. 

"Think, Love, of Me" Written in Thirty Min- 
utes. With portrait of Frank H. Grey. Musical 
Courier for June 12. 

Musical Fiction. Musical Courier for June 26. 

Hitting the High Spots in Hub Journalism. 
With portraits. Fourth Estate for June 28. 

An Oli> Timer and Other Journalistic Memo- 
ries. Illustrated. William C. Edgar. Bellman for 
June 28. 

The Bellman's Farewell. William C. Edgar. 
Bellman for June 28. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 

The Program Committee of the Authors* 
League of America at the recent annual 
meeting of the league recommended that an 
extensive scheme of work be undertaken, 
.planned to promote general interest in au- 
thorship and in books and reading. Among 
the suggestions of the committee were : The 
establishment of monthly conferences in New 
York City, open to local and out-of-town 
members and to publishers and editors, which 
might be developed into important* literary 
congresses ; the establishment of State chap- 
ters, to be chartered by the league, with which 
existing literary organizations might affiliate, 
the purpose being in each case to unify the 
authors of the Staite, and to foster a pride in 
State literature ; the establishment, under the 
State chapters and with the aid of the league, 
of local societies of authors in towns or cities, 
each chapter, branch or local society to have 
a nucleus of league members with a larger 
membership of associates. 

Kipling's English publishers say that nearly 
600,000 copies of his first four volumes of 
poems have been sold. 

A paragraph in the " News and Notes "of 
the February Writer gave the contents of a 
bill in equity brought by Mrs. L. M. Mont- 
gomery Macdonald against the Page Com- 
pany. The case has since been heard, and ac- 
cording to the final decree, after hearing of 
evidence and arguments by counsel and the 
parties to the suit having so agreed, it was 
ordered that the suit be dismisssed without 
costs, the court also finding that charges of 
fraud made therein against the defendant are 
not sustained. 



The Society of American Dramatists and 
Composers, George M. Cohan, president, lias 
leased space at 148 West Forty-fifth 
street. New York, for use as a cliibroom, with 
restaurant service. 

"The Dick^s Circle," by J. W. T. Ley 
( E. P. Button & Co.), is a study of the life 
and character of Dickens, with many side- 
lights on notable men and women of his day. 

" New Voices : An Introduction to Con- 
temporary Poetry," by Marguerite Wilkinson,, 
is published by the Macmillan Company. 

" Behind the Motion-Picture Screen," by 
Austin C. Lescarboura ( Scientific American 
Publishing Co.), is a discussion of the pro- 
duction and possibilities of the motion-picture 
play. 

"My Life and Friends," by James Sully 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin ), contains 
reminiscences of such Victorians as Darwin, 
George Meredith, Herbert Spencer, George 
Eliot, and many others. 

"Virgil and the English Poets," by Eliza- 
beth Nitchie (Columbia University Press), 
is a critical study in which is traced the in- 
fluence that Virgil has exerted upon the 
literature of England. 

" The Style and Literary Method of Luke,"^ 
by Henry J. Cadbury ( Harvard University 
Press ), is a study of the diction of the 
Gospel of St. Luke and the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

Dodd, Mead, & Co. ( New York ) have is- 
sued for free distribution a booklet with the 
title, " AT<?hibald Marshall : The Man and 
His Work." 

The estate of Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, who 
wrote sixty successful novels, consists of per- 
sonal property valued at about $550. 

Emma Frances Riggs Campbell, the author 
of the hymn, "Jesus of Nazareth." died re- 
cently in London. 

Joseph A. Altsheler died in New York June 
5, aged fifty-«even. 

Dr. Francis Barton Gummere died at 
Haverford, Penn., June 12, aged sixty-four. 

Weedon Grossmith died in London June 14* 
agtd sixty-seven. 
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WHAT EVERY PUBLISHER KNOWS.* 



Every publisher knows that selling books 
as it mainly has to be conducted under pres- 
ent conditions is just as much a matter of 
merchandise as selling bonnets, bathrobes, 
and birdseed. 

On the merely technical side of bookselling, 
on the immediate problem of selling particu- 
lar new novels, collections of short stories, 
histories, books of verse, and all the rest, 
the publishers have, collectively at least, not 
much to learn from their fellow merchants 
with the bonnets, bathrobes, and birdseed. 

*This article by the editor of Books and the Book 
World, the literary supplement of the New York 
Sunday Sun, is to form a chapter in a book by Mr. 
Overton, which Moffat, Yard, & Co. have nearly 
ready. 



The mechanism of merchandising is so highly- 
developed in America that many of the 
methods resemble the interchangeable parts of 
standardized manufacturers everywhere. 

The lesson of flexibility has been fully- 
mastered by at Jeast two American publish- 
ing houses. With their very large lists of 
new books they contrive to avoid, as much^ 
£fs possible, fixed publication dates. Whiles 
their rivals are pinning themiselves fast six 
months ahead these publishers are moving 
largely but conditionally six and nine months 
ahead, and less largely but with swift cer- 
tainty three months, two months, even one 
month from the passing moment ; and they 
are absolutely right and profit by their right- 
ness, for this reason : Everything that is 
printed has in it an element of that time- 
liness, that ephemerality if you like, but also 
that widening ripple of human interest which 
is the unique essence of what we call " news.'* 
Time is everything, in the fate of many a 
book, even as in the fate of a magazine ar- 
ticle, a poem, an essay, a short story. There- 
fore the publisher who can, as nearly as 
human and mechanical conditions permit, pre- 
serve flexibility in his publishing plans has a 
very great advantage over inelastic competi- 
tors. That iron-clad arrangements a half 
year ahead can be avoided the methods of two 
of the most important American houses 
demonstrate. Either can get out a book on 
, a month's notice. . More than once in a sea- 
son this spells the difference between a sale 
of five thousand and one of fifteen thousand 
copies — that is, between not much more 
than " breaking even " and making a hand- 
some profit. 

Every book that is published requires ad- 
vertising, though perhaps no two books call ' 
for advertising in just the same way. One - 
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publishing house figures certain sums for ad- 
vertising — ; whatever form it may take — in 
its costs of manufacture, and then the in- 
dividual volumes have to lake their chances 
of getting, each its proper share of the 
money. Other houses have similai^ unsatis- 
factory devices for providing an advertising 
fund. The result is too often not unlike the 
revolving fund with which American rail- 
ways were furnished by Congress — it re- 
volved so fast that there was n*t enough to 
go around long. 

A very big publishing house does differ- 
ently. To the cost of manufacture of each 
book is added a specific, flat, and appro- 
priate sum of money to advertise that par- 
ticular book. The price of the book is fixed 
accordingly. When the book is published 
there is a definite sum ready to advertise it. 
No book goes unadvertised. If the book 
" catches on " there is no trouble, naturally, 
about more advertising money ; if it does 
not seM, -Hie advertising of it stops when the 
money set aside has been exhausted, and the 
puWishers take their loss with a clear con- 
science ; they have done their duty by the 
book. It may be added that this policy has 
always paid. Combined with other distinc- 
tive methods it has put the house which 
adopted it in the front rank. 

Suppose you were a book publisher and had 
put out a novel or two by Author Y., with 
excellent resuhs on the profit side of the 
ledger. Author Y. is plainly a valuable prop- 
erty, like a copper mine in war time. Y.*s 
third manuscript comes along in due course. 
It is entirely different from the first two so 
successfuil novels ; it is pretty certain to dis- 
appoint Y.'s "audience." You canvass the 
subject with Y., who can't " see " your argu- 
ments and suggestions. It comes to this : 
B?ther you publish the third novel or you 
lose Y. Which, darling reader, would you, 
if you were the publisher, do ? Would you 
choose the lady or " The Tiger " ? 

You are neatly started as a book publisher. 
You can*t get advance sales for your produc- 
tions (to borrow a term from the theatre). 
You go to Memphis and Syracuse and inter- 
view booksellers. They say to you : " For 
heaven's sake, get authors whose names mean 



something ! Why should we stock fiction by 
Horatius Hotaling when we can dispose of 
125 copies of El. Phillips Oppenheim's latest 
in ten days from publication ? " Returning 
thoughtfully to New York you happen to 
meet a celebrated author. Toward the close 
of luncheon at the Brevoort he offers to let 
you have a book of short stories. One of 
them ( it will be- the title story, of course ) 
wias published in the Saturday Evening Post, 
bringing to Mr. Lorimer, the editor, 2.500 
letlters and 117 telegrams of evenly-divided 
praise and condemnation. Short stories are 
a stiff proposition ; but the celebrated author 
has a name that will insure a certain ad- 
vance sale, and a fame that will insure re- 
viewers' attention. For you to become his 
publisher will be as prestigious as it is ad- 
ventitious. 

From ethical and other reasons you seek 
out the C. A.'s present publisher — old, well 
established house — and inquire if Octavo 
& Duodecimo will have any objection to your 
publishing the C. A.'s book of tales. Mr. 
Octavx) replies in friendly accents : — 

" Not a bit I Not a bit ! Go to it ! How- 
ever, we've lent ( the C. A.) $2,500 at 

one time or another in advance moneys on a 
projected novel. Travel as far as you like 
with him, but remember that he can't give 
you a novel until he has given us one or has 
repaid that $2,500." 

What to do ? 'Tis indeed a pretty prob- 
lem. If you pay Octavo & Duodecimo $2,500 
you can have the C. A.'s next novel — worth 
several times as much as any book of tales, 
at the least. On the other hand, there is no 
certainty that the C. A. will deliver you the 
manuscript of a novel. He has been going 
to deliver it to Octavo & Duodecimo for three 
years ; and you can't afford to tie up $2,500 
on the chance that he'll do for you what he 
has n't done for them, because $2,500 is, to 
you, a lot of money. 

In the particular instance where this hap- 
pened ( except for details, we narrate an ac- 
tual occurrence ) the beginning publisher 
went ahead and published the book of tales, 
and afterward another book of tales, and let 
Octavo & Duodecimo keep their option on 
the C. A.'s next novel, if he ever writes any. 
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The probabilities are that the C. A. will write 
short stories for the rest of his life rather 
than deliver a novel from w<hich he will re- 
ceive not one cent until $2,500 has been de- 
duced from the royahies. 

English authors are keenest on advance 
money. The English writer who wiW under- 
take to do a book without some cash in hand 
before puitting pen to paper is a great rarity. 
An American publisher wiio wants English 
manuscripts and goes to London without his 
check book won't get anywihere. A little 
real money will go far. It will be almost un- 
necessary for the publisher who has it to en- 
train for those country houses where English 
novelists drink tea and fondle roses. Kent, 
Sussex, Norfolk, York^ire, Wessex, . etc., 
will go down to London. Mr. BritHng will 
motor into town to talk a-bout a contract. All 
the London clubs wiH be named as rendez- 
vous. Visiting cards will reach the publish- 
er's hotel, signifying the advent of Mr. Per- 
cival Fotheringay of Houndsditdi, Bayswater, 
Wapping Old Stairs, London, W. C. 2. Ah, 
yes, Fotherinigay ; wonderful stories of 
Whiteohapel and. the East End, really ! 
Knows the people — what ? 

It has to be said that advances on books 
seem to rdtard their delivery. We have in 
mind a famous English author ( though he 
might as well be American so far as this par- 
ticular point is concerned ) who got an ad- 
vance of $500 ( was n't it ? ) some years ago 
from Quarto & Folio — on a book of essays. 
Quarto & Folio have carried that title in 
their spring and fall catailogues of forth- 
coming books ever since. Spring and fall 
they despair afresh. Daylight savdng did 
nothing to help them — an hour gained was 
a mere bagatelle in the cycles of time through 
which " Fads and Fatallities " keeps moving 
in a regular and always eqiiidisftant orbit. If 
some day the League of Nations shall ordain 
that the calendar be set ahead six months 
Quarto & Folio may get the completed manu- 
script of " Fads and Fatalities." 

American authors are much less insistent 
on advance payments than their cousins 3,000 
miles removed. A foremost American pub- 
lishing house has two inflexible rules : No 
advance paymemts and no verdict on uncom- 



pleted manuscripts ; inflexible — but it is to 
be suspected that though this house never 
bends the rule there are times when it has to 
break it. What won't bend must break. 
There are a few authors for whom any pub- 
lisher will do anything, except go to jail. 
Probably you would make the same exten- 
sive efforts to retain your exclusive rights in 
a South African diamond digging which had 
already produced a bunch of Kohinoors. 

There is a gentlemen's agreement among 
publishers, arrived at some years back, not 
to indulge in cut-throat competition for each 
other's authors. This ethical principle, like 
most ethical principles so far discovered, is 
dictated quite as mucii by considerations of 
keeping a whole skin as by a sense of pro- 
fessional honor. There are some men in the 
book publishing business wliose honorable 
standards have a respect for the other fel- 
low's property first among their Fourteen 
Points. The.e are others who are best con- 
troUed by a knowledge that to do so and so 
would be very unhealthy for themselves. 

The agreement, like most unwritten laws, 
is interpreted with various shadings. Some 
of these are subtle and some of them are not. 
It is variously applied by different men in 
different cases, sometimes unquestionably and 
sometimes doubtfully. But in the main it is 
pretty extensively and strictly upheld, in 
spirit as in letter. 

How far it transgresses attfthors' privileges 
or limits authors' opportunities would be dif- 
ficult to say. In the nature of the case, any 
such understanding musit operate to some ex- 
tent to lessen the chances of an author re- 
ceiving the highest possible convpensation for 
his wx>rk. Whether this is offset by the 
favors and concessions, pecuniary and other- 
wise, made to an author by a publisher to 
whom he adheres can't be settled. The rela- 
tion of author and publisher at best calls for, 
and sometimes elicits, striking displays of 
loyalty on both sides, particularly among 
Americans, the most idealistic peopfle on 
earth. 

In its practical working this publishers' un- 
derstanding operates to prevent any pub- 
lisher " approach>ing " an author who has an 
accepted publi^er of his books. Unless you, 
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as a publisher, are yourself approached by 
Author B., whose several books have been 
brought out by Publisher C, you are theo- 
reticaWy bound hand and foot. And even 
if Au^or B. conies to you there are circum- 
stances under which you may well find it 
desirable to talk B.'s proposals over with C, 
hiitherto his pitblis*ier. After that talk you 
may wish B. were in Halifax. If everybody 
told the truth matters would be greatly sim- 
plified. Or would they ? 

If you hear that Author D., who writes 
very good sellers, is dissatisfied with Pub- 
lisher F., what is your duty in the circum- 
stances ? Author D. may not come to you, 
for there are many publishers for such as he 
to choose from. Shall we say it is your duty 
to acquaint D., indirectly perhaps, with the 
manifest advantages of bringing you his next 
novel ? We'll say so. 

Whatever publishers agree to, authors are 
free ; and every ptfblisftier knows how easy it 
is to lose an author. Why, they leave you 
like that ! ( Business of snai»ping fingers.) 
And for the lighted reasons ! ( Register 
pain, or maybe mourn fulness.) If D. W. 
Griffith warned to make a Movie of a Pub- 
lisher Losing an Author he would find the 
action too swift for the camera to record ; 
mi«ht as well try to film "The Birth of a 
Nation." 

One of the most fascinaiting mysteries about 
publishers, at least to authors, is the method 
or methods by which they determine the 
availability of manuscripts. Fine word, 
avai'labiKty. Non-committal and all that. It 
has no taint of infalKbility — - which is the 
last attribute a publisher makes pretensions 
to. 

There are places where one man decides 
whether a manuscript wiH do and there are 
places where it takes practicaHy the whole 
clerical force and several plebiscites to accept 
or reject the aut4K>r*s offering. One house 
which stands in the front rank in this coun- 
try accepts and rejects mainly on the verdicts 
of outsiders — specialists, however, in 
various fields. Another foremost publishing 
house has a special test for " popular " novels 
in manuscript. An extra ration of chewing 
gum is served out to all the stenographer* 
and they are turned loose on the typewritten 



pages. If they react well the firm signs a 
contract and prints a first edition of from 
5,000 to 25,000 copies, depending on whether 
it is a first novel or not and the precise com- 
menf of the giris at page 378. 

Always the sales manager reads the manu- 
scriipt, if it is at a'll seriously considered. 
What he says has much weight. He's the 
boy who will have to sdll the book to the 
trade, and unless he can see things in it, or 
can be got to, there is practically no hope^ 
despite Dr. Munyon's index finger. 

Recently a publishing house of national 
reputation ha« done a useful tiling — we are 
not prepared to say it is wholly new — by 
establishing a liaison officer. This person 
does not pass on manuscripts, unless incident- 
ally by way of offering his verdict to be con- 
sidered with the verdicts of other depart- 
ment heads ; but once a manuscript has been 
accepted by the house it goes straight to this 
man, who reads it intensively and sets down,, 
on separate sheets, everything about it that 
might be usefu'l to ( a ) the advertising man- 
ager, ( b ) the sales manager and his force, 
and ( c ) the editorial people handling the 
firm's book publicity effort. 

A little knowledge of book publishing- 
teaches immense humility. The mimiber of 
known instances in which experienced pub- 
lishers have erred in judgment is large. Au- 
thors alwa>'s like to hear of these, but too 
much must not be deduced from them. 
Every one has heard of the rejection of 
Henry Sydnor Harrison's novel " Queed."' 
Many have heard of the pi^Mis^er who de- 
cided not to "do" Vicente Blasco Ibaiiez'* 
" The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse."" 
There was more than one of <him, by the way» 
and in each case he had an exceedingly bad 
translation to take or reject ( we are told ), 
the only worthy translation, apparently, being^ 
that which was brought out with such sen- 
sational success in the early fall of 1918. A 
publisher lost " Spoon River Anthology- " be- 
cause of a deilay in acceptance — he wanted! 
the opinion of a confrere not easily reached. 
For every publisher's mistake of this sort 
there could probably be cited an instance of 
perspicacity much more striking. Such was. 
the acceptance of Edward Lucas White's "EI 
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Supremo " after many rejections. And how 
about the pUbIi<sher who accepted " Queed " ? 
Let us conclude these haphazard and ver>' 
likely unhelpful musings on an endless sub- 
ject by telling a true story. 

In the 9prii>g of 1919 one of the prmcipaX 
ptfbHs^ng houses in America and England 
undertook the publication of a very unusual 
sort of novel, semi-autobio^^raphical, a work 
of love and leisure 'by a man Who had gained 
•distinction as an executive. It was a fine 
piece of work, though strange; had a delight- 
ful remimscential quality. The book was 
made up, a first edition of moderate size was 
printed and bound. It was not till this had 
been done and the book wias ready to place 
on sale that Uhe head of this publishing house 
had an opportunity to read it. 

The head is a veteran publisher, famous 
for his prescience in the matter of manu- 
scripts and for "honorable dealings. 

He read the book through and was charmed 
by it ; he looked at the book and was un- 
liappy. He sent for everybody who had had 



to do with the making of this book. He 
held itp his copy and fluttered pages and said, 
in effect : — 

" This has been done all wrong. Here is a 
book of quit^ exceptional quality. I don't 
think rt will seH — only moderately, though 
perhaps rather steadily for some years 10 
come. It won't make us money — to speak 
of ; but it deserves, intrinsically, better treat- 
ment — better binding. This is only ordi- 
nary six-months-selling-novel binding. it 
deserves larger type ; type with a more beau- 
tiful face ; fewer lines to the page ; lovelier 
dress from cover to cover. 

"Throw away the edition that has been 
printed. Destroy it or something ; at least, 
hide it. Don't let any of it get out, for this 
has been done wrong, all wrong. Da it over." 

So they went away from his presence and 
did it right. It meant throwing away about 
$2,000. Or was it a $2,000 investment in the 
good opinion of people who buy, read, and 
love books ? Grant M. Overton. 

The New York Sun. 



A PROOFREADER'S TRIBULATIONS. 



The infelicities of a proofreader's career 
are his sins of omission rather than those of 
commission. Really, he never does commit a 
sin — it is the exasperating " bull " that gets 
by and is not at once taken by the horns. I 
remember a remarkable example, back in 191 2 
or thereafbouts, which appeared in a big daily : 
*' Notice — Bible Lecture will be delivered in 
Watson Hall at 1045 a. m. Subject, *Hell, 
What it is and w-ho are there.' All welcome. 
No collection." It may be added that this 
came from the pasftor of an earnest, pains- 
taking religious body, and did not pertain to 
Evangelist Sunday. 

Another notice is from the pen of an 
eminent founder of one of our present-da>' 
cults. It is given here, verbatim : "The fol- 
lowing letter is a gem of the first water, that 



should receive the best setting and a most 
prominent place on the walls of Society." 

A man on the Columbus Post-Dispatch 
wTites a description of the wonders of the 
snow. The essay opens with a statement that 
iK>body knows anything about snow ! It goes 
on with some paragraphs supposedly about 
snow, and soberly states once more that no 
one knows anything about it. This man says 
that the flakes are always six-pointed, and 
avers that a flake will join -"'>^»— ^^'^ ^^^ 
weld with a third, fourth, « 
sultant is always six-pointe 
really observed as much as 
schoolboy he would know 
the composites show multif 
are never exactly superimpos 

W^ell — "we rise by the 
under our feet," as Dr. 1 
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years ago. Today I read : "He put up his 
frieves to fight." Having a shrewd suspicion 
as to what sort of commodity a " nieve " 
might be, I searched a Scotch glossary, to 
learn that it really did mean fist. In a book 
descriptive of the old town of Hadley 
( Mass.) occurs a sentence about the great 
amount of meslin the crops had furnished in 
a long-^ast year, and a thorough going-over 
of reference books failed to disclose it. My 
patience was rewarded by discovering "mas- 
lin," from which it is evidently a corruption, 
maslin being a mixture of all kinds of grain 
— wheat, rye, oats and barley : chicken-feed, 
to be prosaic. 

One sad ( though evidently very jolly ) 
word has entirely eluded and evaded my 
sleuth-'like watchfulness. I say **sad," be- 
cause ever since the days of " David Harum " 
it has never heen possible to find any trace 
of *' neetups." Old David says ( about a 
character he had once disliked ) . that now he 
IS very friendly with her, and " she and Aunt 
Polly are regular neetups." Oh, if I could 
on«ly go to live in Canisteo or Geneseo, or 
wherever in New York it was that Westcott 
dwelt, and where they probably say neetups 
( it's a picturesque word ) ♦ every day in the 
week, how proud and happy it would make 
me I 

Ever since the days of Fust and Gutenberg 
^ere has been more or less of devthry about 
the printing 'business. The introduction of 

•Possibly a misprint for the Southern word 
" meetups " ? "I should so like to meet up with 
him I " — Editor The W»iter. 



the throbbing and rushing machines to mold 
type continuously with its composition has 
not robbed the Arch-fiend of his dues : for 
sometimes there appears a "cold shoulder" 
on the edge of a letter that by its slight 
spacing-oflF disturbs a proofreader's mentality 
. and distorts his vision. Examples are 
. "too throw," " bellj'aching," and "john- 
nycake;" also "massif"; I wonder if 
operators will ever give this last word the 
kindly glance of recognition. 

The catchwords of the day add to our men- 
tteil anguis(h. Ever>''body has dropped " It 
goes without saying," and " a long-felt want " 
at present may mean only an empty pocket ; 
but these phrases have been replaced by 
"bearing fruJt," and "spells," and " f ore- 
caisted" (always with the -ed ). Just why 
a handsome market4)asket spells a good din- 
ner, crape on the door spells grief to those 
within, Bolshevism speHs ruin, and a florist's 
window speMs delight to a debiAante, we wilt 
let the headline architects tell — and they may 
explain how Wilson's poHcy can now be bear- 
. ing fruit, and the aggressive republicanism of 
the Senate is also hearing fruit. The anti- 
expectoration crusade bears fruit, and the 
Big Brother movement to help returned sol- 
diers bears fruit, too. And when I read some 
doleful peace predictions that have been 
" forecasted," I think of good old King James 
English, and wonder if any of those Biblical 
characters who were challenged to do so^ 
ever " casted the first stone." ( Hope I've 
cast a few.) Arthur Pemherton. 

Cambridge, Mass. 



EDITORIAL POLICY OF THE HOME SECTOR. 



The fonner editorial council of the Stars 
and Stripes, the official newspaper of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, which sus- 
pended publication in June, has returned to 
America, and will conduct a weekly maga- 



zine for the discharged soldier and sailor, to 
be known as the Home Sector, which will be 
published by the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, of New York. The council includes 
the several former soldiers — mostly privates 
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— who went to France in 1917 and were de- 
tailed to work on the A. E. F. newspaper 
upon its founding in February, 1918. The 
Home Sector's editorial staflF will comprise 
Harold W. Ross, of San Francisco, formerly 
managing edttor of the Stars and Stripes, 
editor ; John T. VVinterich, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, news editor of the Stars and 
Stripes ; Alexander VVooJIcott, of New York, 
chief correspondent of the Stars and Stripes 
at the front ; and Hudson Hawley, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

The associate staff and regular contributors 
include Franklin P. Adams, Grantland Rice, 
and W. E. Hill, of New York ; Tyler H. 
Bliss, of Hartford ; J. W. Rixey Smith, of 
Springfield ; Phillip A. Von Blon, of Cleve- 
land ; and Jack Burrough and R. J. Kirk, of 
San Francisco, most of whom were assigned 
to the Stars and Stripes, and all of whom 
were in the army or the navy in the war. 
The staff artists of the Home Sector include 
C. LeRoy Baldridge, staff artist of the Stars 
and Stripes, who has 'been called the greatest 
American artist of the war ; Abian A. Wall- 
gren, of Philadelphia, whose comic cartoons 
in the Stars and Stripes made him the best 
known enlisted man in the A. E. F. ; R. Van 
Buren, of the Twenty-seventh Division's 
"Gas Attack" ; George W. Alexander, artist 
oil the Plane News, the newspaper of the air 
service in France ; and Lucien Breton, artist 
on the Spiker, a magazine issued by the en- 
gineers in France. With these will be asso- 
ciated members of the soldier newspaper's or- 
ganization — an outfit which, with its field 
agents who many times delivered papers to 
the front lines under fire, its circulation de- 
partment, its service department, and other 
branches, included a personnel of about two 
hundred men. 

The Home Sector plans to make an equal 
appeal to the men who served in France, the 
men who served at home, and the men who 
were in the navy. The editors aim to make 
the magazine independent, outspoken, and al- 
ways constructive ; frank, sunny, hopeful,' 
optimistic, and inspirational. It will have a 
lively interest in the welfare of the dis- 
charged service man ; in what his govern- 
ment, his state, and his town are doing for 
him ; in what he is doing for his town, his 



state, his government, and himself — in all, 
plans and movements in which the soldier 
and sailor, turned civilian, is intimately con- 
cerned. It assumes that the 4,500,000 former 
service men in America are neither highbrow 
nor lowbrow, but, as heirs of the republic, 
are the men upon whom the responsibilities 
of national and world citizenship are descend- 
ing. It intends to impress upon the former 
service man the fact that, not because he was 
a soldier, but because he is a citizen, the des- 
tinies of the greater America must inevitably 
rest upon him. 

The Stars and Stripes began its career with 
a circulation of 30,000 copies. In less than a 
year its circulation had reached 550,000, a 
new record for growth in the history of jour- 
naKsm. At this time the paper was " ra- 
tioned " to the soldiers, only one man in three 
in a company or other unit being allowed 10 
subscribe. Only at the beginning of this year 
did the Stars and Stripes receive print paper 
from America, depending before that upon 
the generosity of the French press bureau, 
which had only scant supplies at it<s disposal. 

In addition to serving the A. E. F. with 
news and keeping the scattered units, from 
the Murman Coast to Italy, in touch with one 
another, the Stars and Stripes maintained a 
French War Orphan fund, to which 450,000 
soldiers contributed 2,000,000 francs — 
enough to " adopt " and maintain 3,500 French 
children for a year — operated a service 
department for ' the soldiers in the field, 
which answered 120,000 questions pertaining 
to allotments, insurance, pay and 
thousands of other problems ; printed five 
hundred poems written by soldiers — and 
rejected 20,000. 

The Stars and Stripes made a profit of 
3,500,000 francs in its sixteen months of life. 
It had been intended to turn this over to the 
French War Orphan fund, for the further 
care of the A. E. F.'s family of French chil- 
dren, but the judge advocate of the A. E. F. 
decided that the funds belonged to the gov- 
ernment and must revert to the United States 
treasury. A hill is now pending in Congress, 
based upon a petition of the editorial council, 
to appropriate the profits of the paper to the 
future care of the war orphans. 

New York, N. Y. Harold W. Ross. 
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ciples ; otherwise he will not be in a position 
to remunerate any composer. The wise pub- 
lisher endeavors to issue music for which he 
knows he can find a market. Often very fine 
compositions are turned dow^ because the 
publisher knows that he cannot handle the 
market for that kind of a composition. It is 
a great injustice to the composer to tie up a 
contposition that another publisher mig^t be 
able to put out with success. Another mat- 
ter of interest to the general public is that 
'hits' are amazingly few. Publishers spend 
thousands and thousands of dollars 'takinq; 
chances ' before a real * hit * turns up. The 
money returns from the majority of pieces 
published just about pay the co»t of publica- 
tion ; and in a very great many cases there 
is aknost a total loss. The instances of huge 
returns for erther the composer or the pub- 
lisher are so rare that they occur only a few 
times a decade. Indeed, it often happens that 
the composer wiio has received an advance 
fee of a few dollars for a composition col- 
lects more real profit than does the publisher, 
who takes the risk." 

• •• 

It is the custom in Spain to use in addi- 
tion to the fanwfly name of the father that 
of the mother, wJth the mother's name fol- 
lowing that of the father, often joined to it 
by the conjunction "y" (and). The name 
of Vicente Blasco Ibai\ez, therefore, shows 
that "Blasco" was the name of the author's 
father and " Ibaiiez " that of his mother, 
and, according to Spanish ideas, speaking of 
ham by the latter name alone is, to say the 
least, not tactful. The name of the author 
of "The Four Horsemen of the Apocalysc" 
is not " Ibanez " but " Blasco Ibaiiez " — 
pronounced "Blahsco Eebahnyeth," with the 
accent in the second name on the second syl- 
lable. 



In connection with an article in the Etude 
by Henry T. Finck, on " Prosperity and Busi- 
ness Methods of Great Composers," the edi- 
tor of the Etude says : " The reader should 
understand one important thing about the 
relatione of the composer to the publisher. 
In order to exist, the publisher's business 
must be conducted upon strict business prin- 



W'riters who use manila manuscript en- 
velopes and buy them in quantities should 
remember that the paper made nowadays 
rots more quickly than good paper should, 
and should make sure that the envelopes they 
use are still strong when they send them 
out. It is a common experience with edi- 
tors to receive envelopes containing manu- 
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scripts, with the edges of the envelope^ 
frayed and broken, sometimes sealed with 
the postoflke " Officially Sealed " stamp, and 
marked " Received in this condition." The 
use of old envelopes may explain in some 
caises the disappearance of manuscripts which 
editors say they never received, and which 
writers must therefore mourn as "lost in the 
mail." As a matter of fact, while the mails 
-now are unreasonably slow, they are reasonably 
sure, and a manuscript mailed in a strong 
envelope, properly stamped and properly ad- 
dressed and bearing the return address of 
the sender, is pretty sure to be delivered as 
addressed or to be returned to the sender in 
the course of time. 

In the New York World James J. Mon- 
tague rhymes " enidrition " with " condition " ; 
and in Life for July 3 Elsie Janis rh>Tnes 
*** ambition " with "prohibition," thus setting 
a very bad example. 

• • 

One of the best ways to avoid putting the 
mucilage brush into the ink bottle is to use 
a fountain pen. w. h. h. 



LITERAR Y SHO P TALK. 

[ This department is open to readers of Thb 
*Wkitek for the relation of tnterestinfp experiences 
Un writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
rfree discussion of any topic connected with literary 
«work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 

Photo-Era ( Boston ) for July has an ar- 
ticle by Carl J. Coe on "The Sun and Moon 
in Phc>tography," which struggling writers 
who are uncertain about the time of the rising 
of the fitll moon, and other such details, will 
^o well to read and ponder. m. g. 

Boston, Mass. 



THE MANU SCRIP T MARKET. 

[ This information as to the present special needs 
'Of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
iors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
•should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
'full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see " The 
Writer's Directory of Periodicals." ] 



lishing Corporation, 41 Fourth avenue, New 
York. The first number published is that for 
August. The editor says : " Every tale will 
be selected solely on its merits, regardless of 
its author's name. £ver>' tale will be clean, 
bright, full of the joy of life, and the optimism 
of good cheer. If realism is a necessary ele* 
menl, it will be present, but not in such a 
nianner as to offend the most critical." 



The Thrill Book ( New York ) wants short 
stories with a " thrill " — an unusual but 
striking basic idea, convincingly told so that, 
no matter how " wild " or preposterous the 
tale, it will seem plausible to the reader. 



Telling Tales is the name of the new 
monthly magazine, edited by William M. 
Clayton, and published by the Readers' Pub- 



The Junior Yank (Chicago), a magazine 
of interest to boys under eighteen, is in the 
market for general articles, short stories, se- 
rials, humorous verse, and jokes, as well as 
matter for the Stamp department. The edi- 
tor says he needs everything, as the maga- 
zine is new. 

The Woman's Magazine ( New York ) will 
soon need a serial of about 15,00a words, to 
run in five or six instalments. The editors 
also need short fiction, of aibout 2,000 words, 
and they use many special articles on various 
subjects, particularly articles on different as- 
pects of home-making, child-training, enter- 
tainment,- gardening, interior decoration, and 
thrift. 

The Black Cat ( Salem, Mass.) wants short 
stories, containing from 2,000 to 5,000 words, 
and gives careful consideration to all manu- 
scripts submitted, whether from promineut 
authors or beginners. Any story — unusual, 
clever, mysterious, humorous, detective — 
with the interest of the reader well sustained 
to the last word and welt handled, will find a 
market with the Black Cat, and will be paid 
for on acceptance. 

The Popular Science Monthly ( New York ) 
needs some good dramatic tales — not fiction 
— based on well known scientific principles. 
Not only does the editor want narratives of 
adventure in which mechanical ingenuity, in- 
ventiveness, or the application of easily un- 
derstood scientific principles play the impor- 
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tant part, but, above all, he wants narratives 
that are based upon facts — not pure fiction, 
bwt technical truth told in narrative form. 

The Popular Science Monthly is also run- 
ning a contest, with prizes of $50, $25, and 
$15, for the best answers to : " What Can You 
Do With the Exhaust of a Gasoline Engine ? " 
The magazine is always in the market for 
short " how to make " articles. 



The Red Cross Magazine ( New York ) 
wants some narrative stories of people who 
have developed themselves, or have done 
something to help their fellowmen. 



The Infantry Journal ( Washington ) wants 
some technical articles on military subjects. 



The Unpopular Review — founded ex- 
pressly to oppose Bolshevism in all the pro- 
tean forms — paternalism, socialism, syn- 
dicalism, anarchism, etc., etc., in which it ex- 
i-sted before the present general name for 
them was evolved — has changed its name to 
the Unpartizan Review. The editor says that 
nothing has been changed except the name, 
and that the periodical continues the same 
that it always has been. Contributions, how- 
ever, w4iich, when the magazine was started, 
were all anonymous, are now signed with the 
authors* names. 

Farm Mechanics ( Chicago ) wants illus- 
trated autboritative short articles on tractors, 
farm machinery, building improvements, and 
modern agriculture. 

Fashionable Dress ( New York ) is in the 
market for some real good short stories — 
something a Ifttle better than the average run. 
The editor would also like to get in com- 
munication with some one who can write, 
with authority, articles on the proper care of 
infants and children. This h to be a prom- 
inent feature of the magazine, and the editor 
wants some one well versed on the subject 
to handle it. 

Collier's Weekly has changed hands, under 
a contract by the terms of which it will be 
published hereafter by the Crowell Publish- 
ing Company, together with the Woman's 
Home Companion, tfie American Magazine, 
and Farm and Fireside. The name, the 



policy, and the editorial staff will not be 
changed, and the publication offices will re- 
main at 416 West Thirteenth street. Finley 
Peter Dunne is the editor of Collier's, which 
has a circulation of a million copies. All 
books and other publications issued by P. F. 
Collier & Son, Inc., are also to be controlled 
by the Crowell Company. 



In Others ( New York ) for July, the edi- 
tor, WiHiam Carlos Williams, says : "Others 
has come to an end. I object to bringing out 
another issue after this one. Others is not 
enough. It has grown inevitably to be a lie, 
like everything else that has been a truth at 
one time. Everything we have ever done or 
can do under these conditions is being done 
now by any number of other magazines of 
poetry ! Others has been blasted out of ex- 
istence. We must have a new conception 
from the bottom up or I will not touch it." 



American Ambition (Philadelphia), the 
June, July, and August nuntbers of which 
have been omitted, will resume publication be- 
ginning with the September number. 



Frederick Bruegger, as director of the 
Great Northern Players ( 21 Quincy street, 
Chicago ), published an announcement thit 
his company was producing a new one-act 
play each week, and called for plays of all 
descriptions, and also for one-act musical 
pieces of every kind for future production 
with another company. In a letter to Thk 
Writer, dated July 28, W. R. Bennett, of 
the Great Northern Hippodrome ( 21 Quincy 
street, Chicago ), operated by the Alcazar 
Music Company, says : ** We have discon- 
tinued producing plays at our theatre, and 
Mr. Bruegger is not with us at the present 
time." 

Physical Culture ( New York ) will pay 
$3,000 for the best novel, to be published as a 
serial, received before October i. The edi- 
tors want a story that will hold the attention 
of readers from the very first line, a red- 
blooded story, throbbing and stirring with 
emotional and dramatic power. Each story 
will be judged, first of all, according to its^ 
interest-holding and literary qualities, and 
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must be written with serial publication in 
view, widi the plot so arranged that the read- 
er's interest wi'll be at its height at the end of 
each instalment. Each manuscript must be 
signed with a pen name, the real name being 
enclosed in a separate sealed envelope with 
the pen name on the outside. The Physical 
Culture Publishing Company will reserve all 
motion-picture rights for the prize-winning 
story, and for other stories accepted and pub- 
lished. Book rights may be retained by the 
author. Stories may be published prior to the 
completion of the contest, but this will in no 
way affect the decision or award of the 
judges. Additional stories will be retained 
and published, and the True Story Magazine 
has agreed to accept some of the stories that 
cannot be used in Physical Culture. In this 
way Physical Culture expects to accept ten 
or fifteen of the serials offered. Stories may 
combine humor, mystery, adventure, action, 
characterization, and other good story mate- 
rial, but, irrespective of these qualities, the 
story that is dramatically powerful is always 
the most absorbing. Writers are urged to 
retain a carbon copy of their manuscripts, al- 
though the editors intend to return those 
tiiat are unavailable. 



composer in the State of New York. The 
song shoidd not have more than eight lines, 
exclusive of a refrain, which is optional. 
Composers may choose their own text. Com-, 
positions must be received on or before Oc- 
tober 15 by Mrs. Eugene J. Grant, chairman 
of music for the New York State Federation 
of Women's Clubs, 379 Washington Avenue, 
Brooklyn. The name of the composer should 
be sent in a sealed envelope bearing a pen 
name. 

Prizes have been offered by the War Camp 
Community Service for the best plays written 
by amateur dramatists of Washington to be 
produced in theatres of that city next winter. 
Plots must be simple, it is announced, and not 
average more than forty minutes. Operettas, 
pantomimes, and dancing acts will not be used. 
All plays should be submitted to Mrs. Maud 
Howe'll Scnith, 1443 Massachusetts avenue, 
Washington, D. C, before September 30. 



Francis Fielding-Reid ( Seal Harbor, 
Maine ) intends to have published a volume 
of rejected short poems by different authors. 
He believes that such a volume would be read 
by the public, and that as the author's name 
will in each case appear with his poetry — 
unless he specifically states his desire that it 
be withheld — good, but hitherto unknown, 
writers will be brought to the attention of 
the pisblic, to the advantage of both. Mr. 
Fielding-Reid intends to pay five dollars for 
each poem he retains. 



The Yale class of 1899, through its secre- 
tary, Murray Dodge, offers a prize of $1,000 
for a new air for the Yale song " Bright 
College Years," now sung to the tune of 
"The Watch on the Rhine." The prudential 
committee of the corporation has received the 
notice, and selection of a tune is to rest with 
the alumni advisory board. 



A prize of $25 is offered for the best pa- 
triotic song written by a federated clubwoman 



The Drama League of America, 306 Riggs 
Building, Washington, D. C, is conducting a 
Religious Drama contest, and offers three 
prizes, $500, $250, and $100, for the three 
best plays dealing with Biblical material or 
ethical teaching, either ancient or modern in 
treatment. The plays must be the original 
work of the contestant, and may be written 
either for children or adults, and may be in 
one or more acts, although only full-length 
plays will be eligible for the first prize. The 
contest is open to any one in the United 
States or the Dominion of Canada. AH 
manuscripts must be typewritten, and the au- 
thor's full name and address should be sent 
with each manuscript, but not on it, and each 
manuscript should be accompanied by a re- 
turn envelope of suitable character. All pos- 
sible care will be taken to preserve manu- 
scripts, but it is suggested that authors do not 
send their only copy. A registration fee of 
two dollars for each play submitted will be 
required, to cover the cost of administration. 
The winning plays will become the property 
of tfie Drama League, and will be copyrighted 
and all rights for professional performance 
reserved, but as the League wishes to 
make these plays available for the largest 
possible public use, no royalties will be 
charged for performance by amateurs. Any 
royalties received by the League for profes- 
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sional use will be shared equally with the au- 
thor. The contest will close December i, 191Q. 



The Special Campaign Committee of " Tlie 
Fatherless Children of France," is offering 
$500 in 178 prizes for true stories of Over- 
seas Experiences, telling of friendships be- 
tween French children and American soldiers. 
or any interesting story — whether pathetic, 
amusing, or tender — of some child in France. 
The competition is open to any one — sol- 
diers, sailors, marines, men and women who 
were in France in any capacity, or their fam- 
ilies, sweethearts, or friends. Conditions of 
the contest may be secured from Alic6 Man- 
ning EHckcy, Publicity Director, Room 634. 
410 South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 



Prize oflFers still open : — 

Joseph Pulitzer prizes for 1919. amounting to 
|8,soo, for the best American novel, biography, 
play, history of the United States, paper on the fu- 
ture development and improvement of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism, best history of the services 
rendered to the American public by the American 
press, and the best example of a reporter's work 
during the year. Particulars in July Writer. 

Hart, SchaflFner, & Marx prizes of $2,000 for the 
four best studies in the economic field submitted 
before June 1, 1920. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on " The Con- 
trol of the Foreign Relations of the United States : 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities 
of the President, of the Senate and the House, and 
of the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice," of- 
fered by the American Philosophical Society. Com- 
petition to close December 31, 1920. Particulars in 
July Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $700 offered by the Etude 
( Philadelphia ) for piano compositions. Competi- 
tion to close October i. Particulars in July Wri- 
ter. 

O. Henry Memorial Prize of $500, offered by the 
Society of Arts & Sciences, for the best short storj 
published in America in 1919. Particulars in The 
Writer for April and May. 

The Poetry Society of America prize of $500. of- 
fered through Columbia University, for the best 
book of poetry by an American published in 1910. 
Particulars in June Writer. 

Prizes of $1,000. $6co, and $400 offered by the 
American Sunday-School Union ( Philadelphia ) for 
the best book manuscripts on specified subjects 
offered before December i. 1919. Particulars in 
April Writer. 

Prizes of $500, $200, $100, and four "of $50 each of- 
fered by the True .Story Magazine for the best 
stories from real life, submitted by January i, 1920. 
Particulars in May Writer. 

Walker Trust open prize of £200 and eight limited 
prizes of £23 each for essays on " Spiritual Regenera- 



tion," offered by the University of St. Andrew's, 
Scotland, submitted before March i, 1930. Particu- 
lars in June Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Matinee Musical Club, 
of Philadelphia, for a cantata suitable for women's 
chorus, to be submitted by November i. Particu- 
lars in July Writer. 

Prize of $500 for a musical comedy, offered by 
Carl Hunt, manager of the Plymouth Theatre, Bos- 
ton. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $ioo offered by the Manuscript Society of 
Philadelphia for a cantata on the subject of Peace. 
Particulars in March Writer. 

Prize of fifty dollars for a play of two or three 
acts, suitable for production at the Municipal Thea- 
tre in Forest Park, St. Louis, and an equal sum for 
a play designed to be acted by children before an 
audience of children, offered by the Committee on 
Drama and the Literary Arts of the St. Louis Art 
League. Competition to close October i. Particu- 
lars in June Writer. 

Prizes offered by Poetry ( Chicago ) for the best 
work printed in the magazine during the year Oc- 
tober, X918 — September, 1919. Particulars in De- 
cember Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by Poetry ( Chicago ), as a 
mark of distinction, like a scholarship, to be aw.arded 
in November to the unknown poet among its con- 
tributors who most deserves and needs the stimulus 
of such a reward. Particulars in March Writer.* 

Two prizes of five dollars for the best photo- 
graphs published in Physical Culture each month 
and two prizes of $100 for the best photographs pub- 
lished each six months, offered by Physical Cul- 
ture, New York. Particulars in May Writer. 

New York Herald weekly prizes of fifteen, ten, and 
five dollars, and grand prizes of cameras valued at 
$100, $50 and $25 for the best pictures offered by ama- 
teur photographers, the last picture to appear Sep- 
tember 8. Particulars in June Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner's competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York ) for stories, short 
poems, and essays on subjects suggested by the edi- 
tor, written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in No- 
vember Writer. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 



PERSONAL- GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Bumham. — Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham 
does no writing at her Maine summer hjme 
on Bailey Island. Casco Bay, though she 
stores her mind with many helpful pictures 
for the winter's work. Returning at the 
summer's end to her Chicago home, Mrs. 
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Burnham goes to work upon each new book 
with great enthusiasm and Ion.:; hours of 
toil. She said recently to a friend : '* I have 
a room from whose study windows I can see 
nothing to distract my attention from the 
daily work before me. Usually it is but the 
blank wall of a building near at hand that I 
sec." 

" But it must be hard work to toil on 2n 
that way," the friend suggested. 

"The hard work was in trying to sell my 
first book," Mrs. Burnham laughed merrily. 
" It was completed in half the time tli:*t I 
give to a book now ; but it went out to 
twenty-four publishers before any one rec- 
ognized that it was worth printing. Oh. yes, 
the return slips are all in the drawer of my 
secretary ! I keep them to read ?o young 
authors who are a bit discouraged — not be- 
cause I have achieved anything great — to 
show them that they must keep on writing 
bravely, and put their whole heart into the 
work. There is a place for them in life if 
they will only smile at the buffetings and 
keep at work. 

"One publisher, who has more than once 
written to me for a book with a generous 
offer, told me that I had better go out as a 
washerwoman than attempt to sell a book 
like the one which he returned. I might do 
something at the laundry business, he said, 
but literature was a bolted door for me." 

Witwer. — When H. C. Witwer, whose new 
book, "A Smile a Minute," went into a sec- 
ond printing before publication, began to 
write fiction his manuscripts all came back. 
Then came the Big Idea ! "Harry," said 
Mrs. Witwer, " I think I've found the thing 
you do best. You have a sense of humor and 
your slang, while embarrassing at times, is 
funny. Stop writing English, and write 
slang. Write some of those stories you tell 
me, in just the way you tell 'em, and I know 
they will get over." "Hiey have got over, mil- 
lions a month. — Boston Herald. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Woni*oiit ^krmam^, — The headline that 
called John Burroughs "eighty-two years 
young" was well ^eant, but lacked original- 
ity. No doubt every writer must call some- 



body eighty years young at least once. It 
was a tine thing to say the first time, good 
the next ten times, fair the first few hundred 
times, but it begins to get a little stale. 

So do " acid test," " psychological moment," 
and, of course, " common, or garden." 

Every little while language has to be 
delivered from too trite phrases. — Life. 

Alcohol and Creative Work. — There is 
plenty of reliable medical authority for the 
statement that alcohol does not help the com- 
poser, the poet, or the wit, to produce better 
work. The chief function of the drug is to 
lower the standard of criticism and make a 
writer more ready to accept work which he 
would have rejected had his judgment not 
been disturbed by alcohol. It is amazing to 
hear the kind of talk that will pass for bril- 
liant wit with the help of a glass or two ot 
claret at the dinner table. To the diners, of 
course, it matters not at all whether the 
standard of wit is raised or the standard of 
critical judgment is lowered. With "youth 
at the prow and pleasure at the helm " who 
cares what the sober and experienced pilot 
thinks about the reckless navigation ? 

It is quite another matter, however, for a 
composer to write his music under the in- 
spiration of wine and have it .judged by a 
public that is not under the inspiration of 
anything. If the composer could satisfy hit 
highest standard of critical judgment and 
then have his work heard by an audience that 
was flushed with wine his chances of success, 
would l)e greater. 

It is as much of a delusion to believe that 
alcohol inspires great melody as it is to think 
that it produces heat. It merely brings to 
the surface the heat that is already in the 
body and eventually lowers the temperature^ 
If the drinker wishes to feel warm let him 
take a quantity of alcohol. He might as welf 
try to feel r?ch by spending what money he 
has. No matter ; feeling, not reason is hit. 
guide. The composer who wishes to write 
easily and feel that he is truly inspired can 
readily soar to that exalted plane on the 
wings of alcohol. He must increase the 
quantity of alcohol each time he soars, how- 
ever, and be more and more careful not ta 
mistake geese for swahs among his melodic 
inspirations. If the composer's chief aim In 
life is to find joy in his work, no doubt al- 
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cohol will help him to find it ; but if his ob- 
ject is to produce work in which the fewest 
possible flaws are to be found, let him be 
careful about putting " an enemy into his 
mouth to steal away his brains/' as Shakspere 
words it. — Clarence Lucas, in the Musical 
Courier. 

Multiple Flaywritiaf in Collaboration. — 
I have been asked how it is possible for me 
or for any other man to collaborate with so 
many different authors and yet apparently 
achieve success with each of them. I have 
written and produced plays in collaboration 
with P. G. Wodehouse, George Middletoii, 
and Frank Mandel, the last named being my 
co-author with " The Five Million/' now at 
the Lyric Theatre. This is my first associa- 
tion with Mr. Mandel, who had succeeded 
independently before we joined forces, but 
I think our new enterprise is likely to be 
one of the most successful on the list. 

The only secret I have is a very old one — 
concentration. People frequently say to me : 
" How do you manage to write on so many 
plays at once ? " I never work on many 
plays at once. While I am working on a 
play that is the only thing in the world for 
me. I refuse even to think of any other. 
What is more, when I am dialoguing a play 
I neither answer the telephone nor do I even 
open letters. At such times I turn all my 
mail over to my wife. She opens every thin^j 
and dictates answers to the secretary, whom 
we share, unless the communication is not 
sufficiently urgent to require immediate at- 
tention. I also try to keep myself in the 
mood of a play when I am working on it by 
reading work conceived in the same spirit 
and by going to see plays that are of a sim- 
ilar genre. In other words, I deliberately 
pick out for my recreation things that will 
not alter the mood which I desire to evoke 
when I sit down at my desk. I have a large 
library of plays which I read and reread 
with this in view, as well, of course, as 
novels and stories. 

I don't mean to say that I do this with an 
idea of copying the work of other writers. 
Copies are seldom more than mediocre suc- 
cesses in any field of art. and furthermore, 
there is no satisfaction in following only 
trails blazed by other and more adventurous 



souls. Real and striking originality is not 
always possible, but individuality is — and 
only in the expression of one's own in- 
dividuality can a writer find real satisfaction. 

To illustrate what I mean : When I was 
working on "The Five Million" I went 
twice to see " Lightnin'/' and once to see " 39 
East." Any one who has witnessed these 
three plays will realize that there is no scene 
or character in "The Five Million" that 
corresponds to any scene or character rn 
either the Smith-Bacon play or in Miss 
Crothers's clever comedy of boarding-house 
life ; but each one of these evenings meant 
rest and recreation, and on neither occasion 
f was an impulse created in my mind to break 
^ out from the milieu in which I was working, 
as might have been the case if I had gone to 
see. say, "John Ferguson." 

But I am straying away from the question 
of collaboration and its relative benefits, 
which was the point under discussion. 

Collaboration is a tremendous time saver. 
Left to himself, a man must be at once cre- 
ator and critic, and that is rather like play- 
ing a game of chess by oneself ; every move 
you make has to be viewed from opposite 
sides. As the creator you want the idea to 
be right ; as the critic you must assume it 
to be wrong until it has met the most exact- 
ing tests of dramaturgic analysis. 

In collaboration the creator is always sure 
of his critic. There he sits opposite you 
waiting to pounce on the error that has es- 
caped you in the fine fervor of invention. 

I find collaboration valuable chiefly in the 
preliminary stages of play writing. After a 
careful scenario has been drawn up, it is 
then the task of one personality to express 
itself in the actual writing — the dialogue 
with its attendant " business " and stage 
movement. I am able to dialogue with some 
facility and, therefore, in practically all my 
collaboration this has been my task. Not 
that I wish to minimize the work of my sev- 
eral associates. Any one familiar with the 
technique of the stage knows that quite often 
a single suggestion may turn the whole 
course of a play and change failure into suc- 
cess ; and. believe me, success, real success, 
is hard to win in the theatre, and that one 
suggestion is worth whatever it costs if it 
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inakes what the managers call a " seven- 
thousand-a-week play " into a ten-or-twch e • 
thousand one. 

Finally, I repeat, there is only one secret 

— concentration. For two months I lived, 
"breathed, ate, and drank with "The Five 
Million " always uppermost in my thoughts 

— just as a few months before I absorbed 
myself with "Adam and Eva," the forth- 
coming comedy I have written with George 
Middleton. — New York Times. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
ihe articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention The WaiTsa.] 



Ik Makk-Twain Land. Illustrated. Elizabeth 
Palmer Milbank. St. Nicholas for August. 

Don Makquis and His Place in the Sun. Cur- 
rent Opinion for August. 

The Persistent Mysteky op the Modern Short 
Story. Current Opinion for August. 

The Silent Power of the Publishers* Reader. 
Current Opinion for August. 

The Most Praised Poet op " Younc " Italy 
< Corado Govoni ). Current Opinion for August. 

Paul Fung : Cartoonist. Agnes Lockhart 
Hughes. Everybody's for August. 

Faces in Fiction. The Point of View, in Scrib- 
■ncr's Magazine for August. 

The Poetry op the Future. Richard Aldington. 
Poetry for August. 

How Your Handwriting Shows Yotra Health. 
Illustrated. William Leslie French. Physical Cul- 
ture for August. 

American Magazines. Brander Matthews. Book- 
■man for July. 

William Dean Howells. Henry Mills Aldcn. 
Bookman for July. 

Literary Editors. Grant M. Overton. Book- 
■man for July. 

The Radical Press in America. Charles Ed- 
ward Russell. Bookman for July. 

Canadian Poetry. Pelham Edgar. Bookman for 
July. 

The Paris op Thackeray and Dickens. Arthur 
Bartlett Maurice. Bookman for July. 

RcsiN DarIo : the Man and the Poet. Isaac 
-Goldberg. Bookman for July. 

The Vanished Yeats, the Never-V^anishing 
Kipling, and Some Others. Charles Hanson 
Towne. Bookman for July. 

Musical Programs and the Newspapers. T. L. 
Rickaby. Etude for July. 

Walt Whitman ( 1819-1892 ). Illustrated. Mu- 
sical Courier for July 10. 

Newspaper Heads Criticized. Lucien Kellogg. 
Fourth Estate for July 5. 



What and Why Is a Press Agent ? Fourth Es- 
tate for July 26. 

A Peculiar " Slant " op Human Nature Re- 
vealed in the Letters Received by Authors. 
Arthur B. Maurice. Reprinted- from the New York 
Sun in the Literary Digest for July 5. 

When Mark Twain Petrified the " Brahmans." 
Literary Digest for July 12. 

How Shall We Speak Shakspere ? Literary 
Digest for July la. 

. Authors as Film-Producers. Literary Digest 
for July 12, 

Dangers op the Epigram. Literary Digest for 
July 12. 

The Knell op "The Bellman.'* With portrait 
of William C. Edgar. Literary Digest for July 26. 

Senator Arthur Capper. Literary Digest for 
July 26. 

A War-Correspondent's Job Was Not a Sopt 
Snap. Literary Digest for July 19. 

Irvin S. Cobb. Rollin Lynde Hartt. Literary 
Digest for July 19. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



In Enjrland, which already has a National 
Union of Journalists, a National Union of 
School Teachers, a Bank Clerks' Union, and 
a Guild of Insurance Officials, a Federation 
of Brain Workers on trade union lines is a 
possibility of the near future. 

A. N. Marquis & Co., Chicago, are sending 
out word that they have no connection what- 
ever with the so-called " Federal Press " uf 
Washington, D. C, of which C. \V. Parker 
is alleged to be president, and which proposes 
to print a book entitled, "Who's Who, and 
WTiy." They say : " The ' Federal Press ' is 
canvassing the country with letters, circulars, 
etc., accompanied by biographical sketches 
clipped from 'Who's Who in America,' with 
the evident intention of obtaining subscrip- 
tions for a book bearing a title so nearly like 
that of * Who's Who in America,' as to mis- 
lead persons whose names appear in our pub- 
lication." 

At a convention of the Arkansas Authors' 
and Conuposers' Society held at Little Rock 
the following officers were elected : President, 
Mrs. J. F. Cappleman, Little Rock ; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. W. E. Massey, Hot Springs, and 
Mrs. C. E. Whitney, Little Rock ; secretary, 
A. W. Wright, Little Rock ; treasurer, Clio 
Harper, Little Rock ; librarian, Mtss Geor- 
gine WoodruflF, Little Rock ; auditor. Mrs. 
R. A. Kidd, Little Rock. 
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Mary Pick ford has secured from the Page 
Company the world motion-picture rights of 
" PoUyanna," and *' Pollyanna Grows Up," by 
Ekanor H. Porter, of which together nearly 
three-quarters of a million copies have been 
sold. 

Qiarles W. Wendte, D.D., 165 Hunnewell 
avenue, Newton, Mass., is writing a memoir 
of Rev. Thomas Starr King, and would be 
glad to have sent to him material that would 
be of service in this task. Material sent will 
be returned. 

"The American Book Trade Manual for 
1919," including a directory of publishers of 
the United States and Great Britain and a 
list of book trade and kindred periodicals, Is 
pi:rt)lished by the Publishers' Weekly, New 
York. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. announce for fall 
publication a new life of Walt Whitman, «o 
be entitled, " Walt Whitman — the Man and 
the Artist," by the French scholar and writer, 
Leon Bazalgette. 

"Commemoration of the Centenary of the 
Birth of James Russell Lowell " ( Charles 
Scribner's Sons ) is a complete record of 
the observance hdd under auspices of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters m 
New York, February, 1919, with portrait of 
Lowell. 

" Dickens, Reade, and Collins : Sensation 
Novelists," by Walter C. Phillips ( Columbia 
University Press ), is a study in the con- 
ditions and theories of novel writing in Vic- 
torian England. 

" George Meredith," a tribute by J. M. Bar- 
rie, is published by Thomas B. Mosher 
( Portland, Maine ). 

" Main Currents of Spanish Literature," by 
J. D. M. Ford ( Henry Holt & Company ), 
is a history of Spanish literature for the gen- 
eral reader. 

The Harpers arc publishing in their ** Op- 
portunity " series " Opportunities in the News- 
paper Business," by Dean Lee of the New 
York University School for Journalism. 

"The Story of Dr. Johnson," by S. C. 
Roberts ( Harvard University Press ), is a 
biographical notice, intended as an introduc- 
tion to Boswell's "Life." 



"Century Readings for a Course in Ameri- 
can Literature," edited by Fred Lewis Pattec 
(Century Company), is an antholog>' of 
American prose and verse dating from 1787 
to the present time, compiled with a view to 
furnishing literary material for teachers and 
students of American literature. 

A memoir of the late Cecil Chesterton has 
been written by Louis J. McQuilland, with 
the assistance of " J. K. Prothero " ( Mrs. 
Cecil Chesterton ) and will be published In 
London by Palmer & Hayward, who will also 
issue a separate tribute to " C. C." by his 
brother, G. K. Chesterton. 

"Essentials of Expert Typewriting," by 
Rose L. Fritz and Edward H. Eldridge, as- 
sisted by Gertrude W. Craig ( American 
Book Company ), aims to teach the principles 
of touch typewriting. 

" Style Book of the North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering," 
compiled by George Summey, Jr., and pub- 
lished by the College, at West Raleigh, N. C, 
is a pamphlet showing the style used in the 
College printing office. 

" Every-day Greek : Greek Words in Eng- 
lish, Including Scientific Terms," by Horace 
'Addison Hoffman ( University of Chicago 
Press ), is a brief course in the derivation of 
English words of Greek origin. 

The International Book Publishing Com- 
pany, 5 Beekman street. New York, is a new 
publishing firm, the purpose of which is to 
bring Russian authors to the attention of 
American authors. 

Harcourt, Brace, and Howe is the name of 
a new publishing firm, located at 5 West Fif- 
tieth street. New York. 

The Country Bard is a new magazine of 
verse, edited and written by Clarence A. 
Sharp, of Madison, N. J. 

William Morton Payne died in Chicago 
June 6, aged sixty-one. 

John Fox, Jr., died at Big Stone Gap, Vir- 
ginia, July 8, aged fifty-six. 

Nathaniel Gould, author of about one hun- 
dred novels, said to be among the " best sell- 
ers " in England, died at New Haven, Eng- 
land, July 25, aged sixty-one. 
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WRITING FOR NEWSPAPERS.^ 



GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

Tell your story simply and naturally. Shun 
"fine writing." 

Not every story must be short, but every 
story should be concise. Eliminate each word, 
sentence, or paragraph not essential to the 
story. 

Accurate writing presupposes accurate ob- 
servation. The eyes and the mind must see 
correctly before you can w^rite correctly. 

Keep your eyes open for feature-story pos- 
sibilities. Watch, too, for chances to get good 
pictures. 

Read your own and other papers. Read 
both local and telegraph news. Know cur- 
rent events, so that you will be prepared 10 
handle intelligently any story that may come 
your way. 

•From the " Desk book of the School of Jour- 
nalism," University of Missouri. 



WATCH NAMES. Don't be afraid to ask 
how names are spelled. What you think is 

* Smith ' may be * Smythe.' 

In taking names over the telephone insist 
that letters 'be clearly indicated ; s and /, h, 
V, and d, m and n sound alike over' the tele- 
phone. To distinguish them, use words be- 
ginning with the letters in question, thus ( for 
example ) : * s ' as in * summer,' * f ' as in 

* Frank,' * b ' as in * boy,' * v ' as in * victor/ 

* d ' as in ' dog,' * m * as in * match,' * n ' as in 
' nothing.' 

Accuracy, terseness, and fairness are requi- 
sites of a good news story ; and the greatest 
of these — for without it all other good quali- 
ties are as nothing, — is accuracy. 

Cultivate, if you haven't it already, a feel- 
ing of personal responsibility for your story. 
Never be content with getting a thing almost 
right ; get it, as far as is humanly possible, 
exactly right. And always — 

WATCH NAMES. 



PREPARATION OF COPY. 

Use the typewriter. See that the keys arc 
kept clean. 

Use double or triple space between lines, to 
permit legible interlineation. Never write 
single-spaced copy. 

Write your name in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. Number each page 
after the first. 

Leave a margin of at least an inch at the 
left. Leave about a third of the first page 
blank at the top for headlines. On succeed- 
ing pages leave an inch margin at the top to 
facilitate pasting together. 

Write only on one side of the paper. 

Never write crosswise in the margin. Mar- 
ginal up-and-down writing makes hard work 
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for the copy cutter, who divides the story 
into " takes " for the typesetting machines. 

Indent deeply for paragraphs — at least an 
inch. 

Never divide a word from one page to an- 
other. In general, avoid dividing words from 
line to line. Make your copy easy for the 
printer to follow. 

Do not carry over the last few words of a 
paragraph to another page. 

When your story is being edited page by 
page as you write it, make each page end 
i^'ith a complete paragraph. 

Use special c^re in writing names and 
figures. Never correct them by superim- 
posing the correct character on the incorrect 
one without erasure. Cross out and re- 
write. 

Do not fasten sheets of copy together. 

Be particularly careful if obliged to write 
long-hand copy. Underscore u and overscore 
n when there is any chance of confusion. 
Likewise, underscore a and overscore o. 
Print proper names and unusual words. Ring 
each period or make a small cross to stand for 
it. 

A circle drawn around an abbreviation in- 
dicates the word is to be spelled out in print. 
A circle around a spelled-out word indicates 
it is to be abbreviated ; but do not use this 
device unless you are writing in long-hand 
and time presses. Do not use it even then 
if the meaning of the abbreviation is not at 
once evident. ' Co.' may be read either * com- 
pany' or *countr>'.' When not hurried, tr>' 
to write your copy exactly as you think it 
should appear in print. 

When there is any chance that a word in- 
tentionally misspelled, as in dialect, will be 
changed by the printer, write " Follow Copy " 
in the margin. 

Do not write two stories on the same page, 
unless they are items to be run under the 
same head. 

To elide a letter, cross it out unmistakably, 
with a perpendicular mark. 

An oblique line drawn through a letter 
from left to right makes it a small ( lower- 
case ) letter. Do not obscure the letter — 
remember the printer must read it. Three 
lines ui\der a letter or a word indicate that 



full capitals are desired. Two lines call for 
small capitals and one line for italics. 

Use an " end-mark " to indicate your story 
is completed. A cross made of parallel lines 
or the number * 30 ' in a circle may be used. 

When there is time, read your story care- 
fully before handing it to the city editor. Be 
constantly on guard against inaccuracy or 
libel. Call the attention of the city editor 
to any point in your story that appears doubt- 
ful or dangerous. 

Remember that the printer is neither a 
mind-reader nor a handwriting expert. The 
names and facts with which the writer is 
familiar are to him only so many unrelated 
words to be put into type as he finds them. 
Every word, every letter, should therefore 
be plainly written. Every needed punctuation 
mark should be in place. The correction of 
errors in tjrpe is expensive and time-con- 
suming. Save money and time for your of- 
fice by care in writing and editing copy. 

Again and always — WATCH NAMES. 
Verify every name of whose correctness you 
are not absolutely certain. 



WORDING THE STORY. 

Get the dictionary habit. Never use a word 
that you don't understand. 

Don't write anything that will expose your 
paper to ridicule. For example : " No lights 
of any description are allowed. Even in the 
royal palace candles are used." — London 
newspaper. 

Unless the time or the place happens to be 
the feature of the story, find some other way 
of beginning the first sentence. Don't write, 
for example : "At Broadway and Ninth 
street yesterday, a motor car . . ." 

Don't begin a story with * at a meeting of * 
or ' never in the history of.' 

Usually a person merely says a thing. 
Avoid * asserts,' * states,' * declares,' unless 
you want to include the formality or insis- 
tence implied by those words. And remem- 
ber that * admits ' usually has a derogatory 
connotation. 

Don't think it necessary to use stilted or 
affected language in mentioning death. Re- 
member that the simplest words are the most 
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solemn ones. Don't use * the deceased * in 
referring to a dead person, nor * remains ' for 
"* body/ nor * casket 'for ' coffin,' nor * in- 
terred ' for * buried,' nor * obsequies ' for * fu- 
neral.' 

Write that a person died of typhoid fever, 
not from typhoid fever. Don't write "the 
typhoid fever." 

Avoid the obsequious, flattering attitude re- 
flected in such expressions as * lady ' for 
'woman,* 'gentleman' for * man,' * banquet' 
for * dinner ' or ' luncheon,' * accepts a posi- 
tion ' for * obtains work,' * prominent citizen,* 
"* charming hostess,' * talented young lady.' 

It is rarely necessary to refer to reporters, 
singly or collectively. 

Don't assume too much, or too little, knowl- 
edge on the part of your readers. Write " at 
a meeting of the Commercial Club," rather 
than " the meeting " unless the meeting has 
been well advertised ( But " the recent ses- 
sion of Congress " ) ; " John Jones, a bar- 
ber," rather than " John Jones, the barber " 
(But "Thomas A. Edison, the inventor."). 

Don't use technical terms that may not be 
readily understood by your readers. 

Avoid legal terms. Don't write "asks judg- 
ment against said defendant " when you mean 
■* sues.' 

Use slang only on rare occasions. Then it 
must be appropriate, not only to the meaning, 
but to the tone of the story. In general, one 
will never make a mistake by avoiding a slang 
term in favor of its more conservative equi- 
valent. If you do use slang or colloquial ex- 
pressions, don't try to smooth it over by 
sprinkling in quotation marks. 

Make sure pronoims agree with their ante- 
cedents in number. Don't write " The club 
is working on plans for their campaign." 

Make sure verbs agree with their subjects 
in number. Don't write " The committee on 
speakers are arranging." 

'Politics,' * ethics,' and similar words take 
the singular verb. 

Remember that 'don't' is the contraction 
for ' do not,' * does n't ' for ' does not.' You 
would n't say : " He do not." 

Distinguish between ' any one ' (of a 
group ) and the single word * anyone ' ; also 
between * every one ' and * everyone.' 

In giving lists of officers, put the name of 
the office before the name of the person. 



Punctuate as follows : President, John 
Smith ; secretary, Horace Jones ; treasurer, 
J. B. Brown ; directors, W. H. West, J. T. 
North, A. A. Andrews, S. S. Sampson. If the 
name of the person were placed first, the 
reader would have to read all the last four 
names before learning what office any of them 
held. An exception to this rule is in such 
a construction as : "The members of the 
committee are : J. J. Anderson, chairman ; 
T. T. Thomas, G. G. George, and Benjamin 
Harris." 

Use ' it,' not * she,' for cities, states, nations, 
etc. * Sh^ may be used for ships. 

Avoid such expressions as ' had his leg 
broken,' * had his pocket picked.' Sane per- 
sons don't have these things done to them- 
selves. 

If a building is * destroyed ' by fire, it is 
unnecessary to say it was 'completely de- 
stroyed.' 

Think twice before writing * very.' Long 
abuse has robbed it of force. ' Exciting 
game ' is preferable to * very exciting game.' 
In general avoid superlatives. 

Don't use " bromides," such as * burly 
negro,' ' crisp $s bill,' ' beyond peradventure 
of a doubt,' 'clutches of the law,' 'grim 
reaper.' ' neat sum,' ' rash act,' etc. 

Rarely is it necessary to mention a man's 
race in a news story. Don't write 'Abra- 
ham Silver, a Jew,' or 'Peter Dolato, an 
Italian,' unless the race is an essential part of 
the story. 

Use dialect only when so instructed. 

Avoid * foreigner.' It has an offensive con- 
notation which may usually be avoided by 
using ' alien ' ; but remember that citizens oi 
the United States are Americans, regardless 
of where they or their parents were born. 
If it is an essential part of the story, use * of 
Italian birth,' or * of Italian descent.' 

Never use an offensive racial designation. 

Don't call a Chinese a ' Chinaman,' or a 
Japanese a *Jap,' in headlines or in text. 

Don't use ' colored man ' for * negro.' In- 
stead of * negress ' use * negro,' or if neces- 
sary, * negro woman.' 

Don't use * people ' for * persons.' . Write 
" the people of the United States." but " the 
persons who saw the accident." 

Don't use foreign words or phrases whei^ 
English- will do as wall. ■ A dollar a day ' is 
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better than 'a dollar per diem/ Avoid mix- 
ing Latin and English, as in ' per day.' 

Don't use 'very unique' or *jnost unique/ 
A thing either is unique or is n't. 

Things * occur * or * happen ' without being 
arranged in advance. An explosion ' occurs/ 
or an accident * happens/ but a wedding does 
neither ; it * takes place.' 

Don't use * saloonist/ * burglarize/ * suicide * 
( as a verb), 'enthuse/ or * gents/ 
. Don't use * near-riot/ * near-panic/ etc. 

Don't use * onto ' or * alright/ The correct 
forms are * on to ' and * all right.' 

Use * suffragist,' not * suffragette.* 

Usually 'begin' is more appropriate than 
* commence ' or ' inaugurate/ * Commence * is 
more formal than * begin/ while * inaugurate ' 
is properly applied only to matters of con- 
siderable importance. 

Don't use * wireless ' as a verb. 

It's 'parcel post/ not 'parcels post/ 

Never use ' loan ' as a verb. A loan is 
made when someone lends something. 

Don't use ' liable ' when you mean * likely/ 
Every law-breaker is liable to arrest, but it 
depends upon circumstances whether he is 
likely to be arrested. 

Don't use ' majority * when ' most ' will do 
as well. Don't confuse ' majority ' with * plu- 
rality' ; consult the dictionary. 

Use ' more than ' rather than ' over ' in such 
an expression as * more than five hundred dol- 
lars/ 

Use ' fewer than ' for numbers and ' less 
than ' for quantity.' " Fewer than loo per- 
sons." — "Less than a bushel." 

Don't use ' groom ' for ' bridegroom.' But 
' bride and groom ' is permissible. 

Don't use * officer ' for * patrolman * or 
' policeman.' 

Use ' foregoing ' instead of ' above ' as an 
adjective, as ' the foregoing statement.' But : 
" The statement given above is true." 

Don't use ' anticipate ' when you mean * ex- 
pect.* Consult the dictionary. 

Write 'Bolsheviki' (plural noun.), 'Bol- 
shevist ' ( singular noun and adjective ; pre- 
ferable to ' Bolshevik ' ) , * Bolshevism ' ( not 
' Bolshevikism * ). Capitalize the various 
forms of this word when it refers to an or- 
ganized political party, but not otherwise. 
Thus : **The Bolshevist troops gear Archan- 



gel." — " The spread of bolsh'evism through- 
out the world/' — "The bolsheviki of the 
United States/' 

Don't use ' past few days ' for ' last few 
days/ 

Don't use ' party * for * person,' except ia 
quoting legal documents. 

Don't use ' divine ' for ' preacher ' or ' min- 
ister.* 

Be natural. Write 'half a mile,' rather 
than 'one-half of a mile/ 

Avoid *a number of/ Be specific if pos- 
sible. 

Say ' a man named Smith ' rather than ' a 
man by the name of Smith.' 

Say ' former judge,' not * ex -judge.' 

The building is the capital ; the city, the 
capital. 

Use ' tomorrow/ not ' on tomorrow.' 

W^rite 'December 23,' not 'December 23d.'* 

Say ' 40 years old,' not ' aged 40 years.' 

Say * illustrated with* not ' by* stereop- 
ticon views. 

Use 'preventive/ not 'preventative.' 

' Graduate ' is a transitive verb. A school 
'graduates ' its pupils ; they ' are graduated.' 

Distinguish between 'during the week' 
('throughout the whole course of the week ) 
and * in the week ' ( at some particular time 
in that period ). 

* O ' is used with the vocative, without punc- 
tuation : " O most gracious king ! " ' Oh ' is 
used for an exclamation, followed usually by 
a comma or an exclamation point : " Oh, l 
see what you mean." — " Oh, how for- 
tunate ! " — " Oh I Not another word ! " 

Distinguish between ' consist in ' and * con- 
sist of.' " Virtue consists in right living."" 
— " The family consists of seven persons." 

Things of the same general class are 'com- 
pared with ' each other to bring out their 
points of similarity and dissimilarity ; one 
thing is ' compared ' to another of a different 
class, to bring out a real or fancied resem- 
blance. "He compared the University of 
Missouri with that of Kansas." — " He com- 
pared the University to a tree of many 
branches." 

' Upon ' and * on/ in the sense of speaking 
on ( or upon ) a topic, doting on ( or upon ) 
a child, etc., have the same significance and 
may be used interchangeably, though * upon "" 
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is generally understood to be a bit more for- 
mal. Thus one would go on an errand ; the 
President would deliver a message upon our 
foreign relations. But even in reference to 
the most solemn matters * on ' may be used 
for the added vigor of the shorter form. No 
hard and fast distinction can be drawn. 

To write 'just has arrived/ on the theory 
that the verb should never be split, is ab- 
surd. Be natural. * Has just arrived ' is 
recognized by the best usage. Split infinitives, 
however, should be avoided. In eliminating 
the split infinitive, use the natural form : " is 
expected to denounce the measure emphatic- 
ally," rather than " Is expected emphatically 



to denounce," or " to denounce emphatically 
the measure." 

In general, put the hour before the day. 
"At 5 o'clock yesterday afternoon." 

Always make plain whether an hour is 
before or after noon. * At 5 o'clock ' may be 
ambiguous: Say either * 5 o'clock in the after- 
noon ' or *5 o'clock in the morning.' Use 
these forms rather than * 5 a. m.' and * 5 p. m.' 
except in railroad timetables and other statis- 
tical matter. In general, use * o'clock ' after 
the hour, but when a number of hours are 
given avoid excessive repetition ; thus : 
" From 3 to 5 o'clock and again from 7 to 9." 
Columbia, Mo. Robert S. Mann. 



THE WRITER'S OWN FIELD. 



A letter which a writer friend told me he 
had received from the editor of a great paper 
recently impressed me more than a little. 
** Tell me," so the letter ran, " what you have 
done — before you took up story writing, I 
mean." And after my friend had done this 
the editor asked him to submit a story grow- 
ing out of something that had happened to 
him in the course of his previous life and ex- 
perience. 

Now, that is a helpful thing, both to the 
editor and to the writer, as well as to the 
reading public ; for I am persuaded that it 
is in the realm of our own personal experi- 
ence that we all find our real field. It does 
not take long for an editor who is on his 
job to know whether a man is talking about 
things he understands, or whether he is 
drawing solely upon his own imagination ; 
and this same sort of intuition reaches to 
the reading public. Those who take up a 
magazine may never have been in sight of 
the sea, and yet tbey know when a story of 
the sea rings true, and they like to have the 
author go at his work as if he had trodden 
the deck and been a part of every incident 
he sets out to describe. 

I am persuaded that one reason why so 



many people miss it when they come to write 
for the press is that they try to say things 
they are ignorant of. To show more clearly 
what I mean, let me say that yesterday a let- 
ter came to me from a lady in the Tennessee 
mountains, telling all about the country, the 
people, the crops, and everything concerning 
the neighborhood in which she lives. It was 
a very pleasant and interesting story, one that 
would please people everywhere. Now I 
could not do anything of that sort with the 
mountains of Tennessee as my theme. I 
might read and think and ponder over the 
subject as I would. The moment I touched 
my pen to paper I should be off my beat. 

It is quite impossible for the man of the 
city to write of the farm, or the countryman 
to deal with city themes intelligently and ef- 
fectively. So I say that editor was right 
when he asked my friend where he had been 
and what he had been doing, and then gave 
him an assignment accordingly. 

It may be said that this is the veriest com- 
monplace ; everybody knows that what I 
have been saying is true. Then I retort, it 
is up to us to live up to it. We are fools if 
we do not. E. L. Vincent. 

BiNGHAMTON. N. Y. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with Kterary work are always wanted for 
The Writer. Readers of the magazine arc 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages, of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has 3;nything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

Under a ridiculous new ruling of the post- 
office department, book reviews in which the 
price of a book is given are reckoned as ad- 
vertising matter in determining the rate ot 
postage on periodicals, to the disadvantage 
of periodical publishers. The rule is absurd, 
because book reviews are not advertisements, 
are published in the interest of readers, not 



of the publishers, and the mention of the 
price of a book in a review is only for the 
convenience of the reader. The Writer^ 
for instance, gives space to reviews of cer- 
tadn books out of all proportion to the money 
value of the books reviewed, because of their 
interest to its readers, and declines to review 
any book received that is not of interest to 
them, no matter how valuable it may be. It 
is a pity thaft the practice of giving the price 
of books reviewed must be discontinued, be- 
cause of lack of understanding on the part 
of postoffice officials. 

• •• 
The New York Evening Post humorously 
suggests :. — 

There should be ways of getting around the 
Post Office ruling which prohibits the book 
reviewer from mentioning the price of the book 
he* is playing with. Hitherto the procedure 
has been crude : " The Bearded Bard : By Al- 
gernon BliflF. New York : ( Brown & 'Smith > 
$2.15 net." Nothing easier than for Mr. Bur- 
leson to glimpse the first two lines and spot 
the thing for an advertisement. 

But how, if towards the end of the third para- 
graph, the reviewer were to be swept off hi* 
feet and declare that " The Bearded Bard " is 
worth ten times the $2.15 which the publishers 
ask for it ? Would Mr. Burleson read down 
that far ? Or if he did, could he make out a 
case in court ? Some one ought to try. 

And there are subtler ways. " The author of 
*The Speckled Walrus* has written the best 
novel of the month. It should easily sell 100,000 
copies, which, on the basis of a 15 per cent, 
royalty, would give him $27,250, not a bad re- 
turn for half a year's work." The office boy 
will tell you in no time that the net price of 
the book is $1.75. But if Mr. Burleson is on the 
job we will have to content ourselves with ap- 
proximate statements. ** To think that all the 
lilt and passion of Vinnie Gosling's ' Palms and 
Palpitations ' is at the reader's command for the 
cost of only ten fudge sundaes, including the 
war tax ! " Here the possible margin of doubt 
is 17 cents minus 11 cen^s times 10, or 60 cents, 
which is better than nothing. 

There are other ways, for which the reviewer 
must have the cooperation of the publishers, to 
whom we offer the following suggestions : 
Adopt a universal color-price standard for book 
covers. Bind 75 cent books of humor in red, 
$1 volumes of free verse in mauve, $1.45 fiction in 
a dark blue, etc. There are enough colors and 
shades available to reach all the way from the 
50-cent joke book to ihe $5 treatise on Chinese 
andirons, at five-cent intervals. It will then be 
the easiest thing in the world for the reviewer to 
refer to this luscious sheaf of lavender-bound ' 
verse or this gorgeous volume of Mesopotamian 
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lyrics in all its rich green and gold, etc. In 
▼ain is the net price concealed from the wise 
bird. 

• •• 

H«re is a list of thirty words spelled as 
we are asked to spell them by the Simplified 
Spelling Board : — 



ad 


enuf 


shal 


addrest 


fil (d) 


shipt 


anscr ( d ) 


fixt 


tcl 


ar 


giv 


telefone 


askt 


hav 


( al ) tho 


bil (d) 


insted 


thoro ( ly, fare, etc.) 


bUTO 


liv (d) 


thru ( out ) 


catalog 


program 


twelv 


det 


receit 


wil 


en gin 


receiv ( d ) 


yu 



The list includes the five type words — 
catalog, program, tho, thoro, thru — of the 
twelve words adopted by the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1898. Here is a letter, 
published in fhe Berkshire ( Mass.) Evening 
Eagle, written in accordance with the spell- 
ings of the list, and containing all the words, 
excepting " program " : — 

A chap askt me to telefone about an ad of a 
catalog fild with thoroly tried receits for after July 
first. They anserd that "it would be shipt by ex- 
press insted of by mail. I receivd it addrest to 
my house. I hid it in a buro. It was bild at 
twelv dollars C. O. D. This was enuf altho I 
tel yu we owe a det to the men who giv us such 
help. They hav not livd in vain. 1 have read it 
thru thoroly. Ar yu interested ? I have fixt a 
loan price of one half dollar. 

• •• 

The Writer advises writers generally not 
to use the ** simplified " forms of spelling, 
recommended by the Simplified Spelling 
Board, in making manuscripts. Most of the 
leading publications of the country have re- 
fused to adopt any of the '' simple spellings " 
— excepting, perhaps, program, catalog, quar- 
tet, and some other forms which were in 
common use before the Simplified Spelling 
Board was formed — and to avoid trouble in 
the composing room they would prefer to 
have the ordinary spelling used in manu- 
scripts. A manuscr4>t with words spelled as 
in the letter quoted would not be given out to 
the printers as written, but would be edited, 
with the ** simple " forms rewritten in or- 
dinary spelling, so that the compositors might 
follow copy. That would mean work for 
somebody, and the necessity of doing this* 
work would prejudice editors and publishers 



against the manuscript. It is important to 
writers to make as little trouble as possible 
for editors and printers, and any attempt to 
force upon them spellings which are not in 
accordance with the style of most large 
printing houses would be unwise. 

The article, "Multiple Playwriting in Col- 
laboration," reprinted in the August Writoi 
from the New York Times should have been 
signed " Guy Bolton," 

• •. 

Outsiders do not realize fully what oppor- 
tunities are offered to editors. For instance, 
this letter was received by the Poetry Edi- 
tor of a Bostot newspaper : — 

Dear Sir — I have at hand a new and original 
written on the eight day of last May 1919. 
poem entitled " Matty Lew '* which I have 

If you would like to interview this poem, I 
will gladly call into your office upon arrange- 
ment and I will talk on the matter relative to 
the disposal of same for publication in your 
newspaper. 

It is a very dramatic poem and contains 
something like thirty-two stanzas and is some- 
what similar to the *' Face on the Barroom 
Floor." 

I am an ardc.it reader of your newspaper and 
in seeing the nature of literature that your sub- 
scribers enjoy, I think my poem will suit them 
immensely, therefore I have given you the first 
opportunity to procure same. 

Hoping to hear from you at an early date, I 
beg to remain 

Yours sincerely, 



** .Author."' 

Perhaps he would have been willing to 
read the poem to the editor ! w. h. h. 

THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see " The 
Writer's Directory of Periodicals." ] 



Harry Stephen Keeler, of the Chicago 
Ledger; writes : " On account of Merlin 
Moore Taylor's heavy duties in the man- 
agement of the W. D. Boyce Company's 
Ledger, Lone Scout, and Saturday Blade, 
arrangements have been made so that I 
shall select all fiction used in the Ledger, 
remaining at the Ledger office the larger 
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part of each day. It will be necessary to 
explain that my editorial connection with 
the 10 Story Book, which uses fiotioa of 
an entirely different nature, will be main- 
tained in accordance with the previous part- 
time arrangement. Mr. Taylor will look 
after the Ledger in a supervisory capacity, 
and Miss Miller will assist in the editing of 
it. The Ledger needs rapid-action short 
stories, as well as rapid-action serials of all 
lengths. No story must extol crime or im- 
moralky, but the editors like mystery, ac- 
tion, and plot. Payment is made upon pub- 
lication at the rate of one-quarter cent a 
word, maintaining slightly higher rates for 
stories which particularly hit us, or for au- 
thors who have the knack of writing just 
what we need and use. We use only first 
rights upon all material published, returning 
to the author all other rights. In submitting 
serials, it might be advisable for the author 
to send me a synopsis cxf his story, but it is 
not necessary if th^ story is gripping all the 
way from the beginning. Boiled down, we 
use a high variety of * interestedness ' in fic- 
tion, but the keynote of it is 'wholesome- 
ness.' Authors should not look upon this 
notice as an invitation to unload on the 
Ledger everything they have that is hope- 
less, in the belief that we are short of 
material. The Ledger is in the market, that 
is all, using 45,000 words each and every 
week ! Address manuscripts to Desk H, 
Chicago Ledger, 500 N. Dearborn* street, 
Chicago." 

Ainslee's Magazine ( New York ) is in the 
market for strong novelettes of about 30,000 
words. They must be up-to-date love stories, 
and turn on a genuinely dramatic situation. 
Plot and good character drawing are essen- 
tial, and an American setting is preferred. 
The editors are always glad to read short 
stories of about 5,000 words, and are es- 
pecially on the look-out for effective stori- 
ettes of about 1,500 words. Writers should 
remember that Ainslee's is a magazine de- 
signed to please women and the type of man 
who is interested in the modern woman. 



Society, and has now broadened its scope 
so as to. take in every path which leads to 
the betterment of mankind, from sanitation 
and happiness in small communities to 
proper social and economic conditions in 
big cities, and uses stories of self-sacrifice, 
heroism, and human effort. 



The Red Cross Magazine ( New York ) 
is published by the American Red Cross provided our most efficient help. 



Charles Dillon, the managing editor of the 
Capper Farm Press, says that the informa- 
tion given in the July " Directory of Peri- 
odicals " that the Missouri Ruralist and the 
Missouri Valley Farmer were not in the 
market for manuscripts was incorrect. The 
Missouri Ruralist and Capper's Farmer 
( formerly the Missouri Valley Farmer ) are 
very much in the market for good stories 
and photographs. Mr. Dillon says : — 

" The Capper Farm Press contains these 
units : The Missouri Ruralist, St. Louis ; 
Oklahoma Farmer, Oklahoma City ; Ne- 
braska Farm Journal, Omaha ; Capper's 
Farmer, Topeka ; and the Farmers Mail 
and Breeze, Topeka. Capper's Farmer is the 
only monthly in our group. The Farmers 
Mail and Breeze is a weekly concerning itself 
only with Kansas. The interests of the 
other papers, which are semi-monthly, are 
shown by their State names. While it is 
true that none of these papers, except Cap- 
per's Farmer, is likely to buy many manu- 
scripts, every one of them is in the market 
for a good business story touching farming. 
There seems to be a misunderstanding among 
writers as to what the farmers should have. 
I have just returned to an excellent writer 
in California two articles with good photo- 
graphs because they tell the farmer how to 
handle certain crops — hay for one thing — 
all of which is information so elementary 
that we could not afford to give space to it 
There are very few farmers today who do 
not know how to handle hay and plant corn 
and wheat. Indeed, it may be said without 
much fear of exaggeration, that we know 
almost enough about production. What we 
need to concern ourselves with right now ii 
distribution and the other elements of busi- 
ness as applied to farming. We had never 
been able to make the average farmer keep 
books until the income tax came along and 

Now the 
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farmer must keep books or get into trouble 
with the revenue collector. 

"Any story, not exceeding 2,000 words, 
-on some business subject, with bookkeeping 
blanks or photographs and plans — such 
material, for instance, as you see in System 
•on the Farm, the Shaw publication — that 
comes to this office will be most carefully 
•considered. In order to avoid delay and 
•confusion, all manuscripts of this kind 
should be addressed to me personally. 
Checks will be sent upon acceptance and 
•decisions will be given within two weeks." 



The Kable Brothers Company, Mount Mor- 
ris, Illinois, publishes a number of lodge 
papers, var>ing in circulation, and buys one 
short story a month for them. The story 
must be pertinent to fraternalists and lodge- 
men in general, and must go into one page, 
which contains not more than 2,300 words. 
The story must have a real plot, preferably 
with a surprise ending, and may be hinnorous^ 
serious, breezy, or snappy — anything which 
■** reads " good — and the theme, of course, 
must be good-fellowship and fraternal rela- 
tions, and the atmosphere, the lodge-room. 
The company pays one cent a word on pub- 
lication, and manuscripts are passed upon 
•quickly. Robert Toole is tlie company editor, 
-and he reports in a personal letter, instead of 
using a rejection or acceptance slip. The 
^company does not buy photographs, poetry, or 
general matter. 

Charles H. Moore, Box 126, New York, 
-edits and compiles several financial monthly 
smagazincs, which arc sent to banks all over 
the country, and can use from twenty to 
sixty short, timely, human-interest stories, 
founded on fact, and not localized, each 
month. These must all lead to a final para- 
graph linking the story to banks doing a com- 
mercial banking business, or having an in- 
terest or thrift department ; trust companies 
wfiich urge the preparation and filing of le- 
^al wills by people of property, or which ac- 
cept appointment to act as executor and trus- 
tee of such wills, and without charge keep 
such wills safe in their vaults until with- 
drawn or required for probate ; investment 
bankers which feature sound dependable in- 
vestments and sell such securities on instal- 
ment payments ; or banks with bond depart- 



ments which desire to capitalize and continue 
the pwblic interest aroused through Liberty 
Bond purchases, etc. He can also use stories 
of success, those of men just coming into the 
public notice who, — like Woolworth, for 
instance, — saw the value of volume and 
small profits, or exemplified thrifty living, 
and the like. Stories should be limited to 
two hundred words, and should have short 
sentences and simple words, should be in- 
spirational and plausible, 'but truthful and with 
a ring of sincerity to them. Human-interest 
stories leading to the conclusion that it is the 
best policy to have an increasing bank ac- 
count — commercial or at interest ; stories 
showing that every person of property should 
leave a will drawn by a competent attorney, 
naming a trust company executor and trus- 
tee, to avoid delays and needless expense and 
incompetency of individual executors who 
may not survive testator ; stories of wise in- 
vestments, through banks and investment 
bankers, as compared ^^h unwise invest- 
ments and speculators ; and stories pointing 
to the wisdom of consulting bankers fre- 
quently, that they may develop the depositor's 
personal financial plans, are especially de- 
sired — also " success stories " of men of 
" new prominence " in American business, 
with thrift as the theme and of inspirational 
trend. Mr. Moore also likes poetry and jokes 
on banking, trusts, investments, and wills, but, 
of course, jokes should not ridicule the bank. 
Pa>-ment is made on publication, copy of pub- 
lication being furnished. 



The plea of the editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly ( Boston ) is still for fewer manu- 
scripts and better ones. 



The Outlook ( New York ) just now is 
more in need of good short stories and 
sketches than of any other kind of contri- 
butions. 

Pep ( Cleveland ) wants some thrilling 
stories of reporting adventure. These must 
be true and circumstantial. 



Hiram Moe Greene, the editor of the 
Woman's World ( Chicago) says that it must 
be remembered that the Woman's World, 
even with its more than a million circulation, 
is essentially a magazine for smalltown and 
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country people. This makes it a better field 
for progressive, practical ideas, and the maga- 
zine is always in the market for good short 
stories — the shorter, the better. The maga- 
zine has no special wants at present, and ks 
d^artmental needs are aibout the same as any 
magazine of that type. 



The Writer has received the following 
communication on a sheet of paper with the 
letter-head : " The Damn, a Magazine of 
Humor, Satire and Irony. Editor, em jo ; 
associate editors : Ev Elyn, Vidya Merz. 
Address all communications to Ev Elyn, 1935 
Clinton ave.. New York City." 

" The Damn wants humor, satire, and irony to 
help it to wage war-^on the stupid, the hidebound, 
and the timid. Fables, epigrams, poems, light 
essays, drawings with an iconoclastic flavor de- 
sired. Payment follows upon publication. 
DON'T LET THE NAME FRIGHTEN YOU ! 
Yours sincerely, em jo, editor." 



Good Housekeeping (New York ) has no 
special needs at present, but the editor is 
buying every really good story that comes 
his way. 

The World Color Printing Company, (714 
LtKas avenue, St. Louis, Missouri,) R. S. 
Grable, manager, is a syndicate buying jokes 
and juvenile matter. 



Scribner*s Magazine ( New York ) has no 
manuscript needs at present. 



Recdy's Mirror ( St. Louis ) is overstocked 
with all kinds of material. 



The New Buffalo Bill Weekly is now the 
Western Story Magazine. 



The title of the Great Lakes Recruit was 
changed to the Recruit ( Great Lakes, 111. ) 
with the July issue. 

The Electrical Engineer has been merged 
with the Electrical Review ( Chicago ). 



The publication of Uncle Sam's Boy ( Cin- 
cinnati ) ceased with the August number. 

Helen Waldo, the associate editor of John 
Martin's Book ( New York ) wishes to cor- 
rect the statement made in the March Wri- 



ter that manuscripts are paid for on publica- 
tion. Payment is made on acceptance. Fan- 
ciful material continues to be a drug with the 
magazine, as wCll as verse, but there is a scar- 
city of good timely stories for Christmas^ 
Thanksgiving, Valentine's Day, patriotic holi-^ 
days, etc. The length limit for manuscripts 
may be increased from 1,000 to 1,200 or 1,500 
words. 

The David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin,. 
111., offers prizes amounting to $450 for real 
stories of Sunday School class life for its- 
three weekly publications, the Boys' World,, 
the Girls' Companion, and What To Do, 
which have a circulation of more than 
1,000,000 copies each issue. Stories to be 
acceptable must have a clever plot, laid in 
the midst of real class life, with a complica- 
tion, suspense, and denouement or solution^ 
There must be quick action and thrilling sit- 
uations, as a vital part of the enterprise or 
protblem. The prizes will be $75, $50, and 
$25 for the best stories received for each of 
the three publications, the stories to be of 
from 1,500 to 2,500 words. All other avail- 
able manuscripts will be accepted and paid 
for at regular rates. One of the objects of 
the David C. Cook Publishing Co. in con- 
ducting this contest is to get in touch with 
writers who are competent to supply the con- 
stant demand for manuscripts for the three 
publications named. They are using a large 
amount of story manuscript in their three 
/weekly papers, and will be continually in 
the market for attractive class life stories. 
The prize contest will close November 10. 



The American Historical Association of- 
fers a prize of $250 for the best essay on 
American military history submitted before- 
July I, 1920. The essay may treat of any 
event in American military history — a war, 
a campaign, a battle ; the influence of a 
diplomatic or political situation upon mili- 
tary operations ; an arm of the service ; the 
fortunes of a particular command ; a method 
of warfare historically treated ; or the 
career of a distinguished soldier. It must 
be a positive contribution to historical 
knowledge and the fruit of original research, 
but it should not be too highly technical m 
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character, as the object of the contest is to 
extend the interest in American military 
history. Maps, diagrams, or other illustra- 
tive material accompanying a manuscript 
should bear the title of the essay. Essays 
should be of not less than 10,000 words 
or more than 100,000 words, and should be 
submitted in typewritten form, unsigned, 
and accompanied by a sealed envelope 
marked with the title and containing the 
name and address of the author, with a short 
biographical sketch. The Committee, in 
reaching a decision, will consider not only 
research, accuracy, and originality, but also 
clearness of expression and literary form. 
It reserves the right to withhold the award 
if no essay attaining the required degree 
of excellence is submitted. For further in- 
formation address the Chairman of the 
Military Prize Committee, Milledgc L. Bon- 
ham, Jr., Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

T. Werner Laurie, 30 New Bridge street, 
London, England, is offering £250 for a 
humorous novel. This sum will cover " all 
rights whatsoever in the novel," which in- 
cludes serial rights, translation rights, dra- 
matic rights, cinematograph rights — in fact, 
everything marketable from the literary or 
dramatic point of view. The closing date 
for sending in manuscripts is October 31, 
1919, and the prize will be announced Novem- 
ber 29 in the Author ( London ) and the 
Times Literary Supplement. The novel will 
be published in the spring of 1920. 



In London, by the generosity of Miss War- 
render, a prize, to be called the Hawthorn- 
den Prize, consisting of a check for £100, is 
to be presented yearly to the author oi what 
is considered the best work of imaginative 
literature in English prose or poetry, pub- 
lished during the previous twelve months. 
The first prize to be awarded was presented 
by Edmund Gosse July. 10 to Edward Shanks, 
for his book of poems, entitled " The Prin- 
cess of China." The prize, in Mr. Gosse's 
words, has been inaugurated "not to aid 
distress or to condole with disappointment, 
but purely to encourage excellence by an 
adequate public recognition." Under the 
terms of the foundation the prize is to be 
given to a work of imagination in prose or 
poetry, the writer to be under forty years of 



age. The judges are Laurence Binyon, T» 
C. Squire, and " Eddie " Marsh. 

At the same time Andrew Melrose, Ltd.^ 
3 York street, Covent Garden, W. C, 2, is 
offering prizes for works of fiction, and W. 
Collins Sons & Co., Ltd., 4 Bridewell place, 
E. C, 4, also have a novel competition. 



The contest for a prize of $100 offered by 
the Manuscript Society of Philadelphia for 
a cantata on the subject of " Peace " is closed, 
and S. J. Riegel, the secretary of the Society, 
writes that there was no award. 



Prize offers still open : ^- 

Joseph Pulitzer prizes for 1919, amounting to 
$8,500, for the best American novel, biography, 
play, history of the United States, paper on the fu- 
ture development and improvement of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism, best history of the services 
rendered to the American public by the American 
press, and the best example of a reporter's work 
during the year. Particulars in July Writee. 

Prize of $3,oco offered by Physical Culture ( New 
York ) for the best novel, to be published as a serial, 
received before October i. Particulars in August 
Writer. 

Prize of $i,ooo for a new air for the Yale song, 
" Bright College Years," offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in August Writer. 

Prize of $25 for the best patriotic song written by a 
federated clubwoman composer in the state of New 
York, received before October 15, by Mrs. Eu- 
gene J. Grant, 379 Washington avenue, Brooklyn. 
Particulars in August Writer. 

Prizes offered by the War Camp Community Ser- 
vice for the best plays written by amateur drama- 
tists of Washington, to be sent to Mrs. Maud Howell 
Smith, 1443 Massachusetts avenue, Washington, be- 
fore September 30. Particulars in August Writer. 

Prizes of $500, $^50, and $100 in a Religious Drama 
contest, conducted by the Drama League of America, 
306 Riggs Building, Washington. Contest to close 
December i. Particulars in August Writer. 

Five hundred dollars in i;8 prizes offered by the 
Special Campaign Committee of *' The Fatherless 
Children of France " ( 410 S. Michigan ave., Chicago ) 
for true stories of Overseas Experiences telling of 
friendships between French children and American 
soldiers. Particulars in August Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $2,000 for the 
four best studies in the economic field submitted 
before June 1, 1920. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on " The Con- 
trol of the Foreign Relations of the United States : 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities 
of the President, of the Senate and the House, and 
of the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice," of- 
fered by the American Philosophical Society. Com- 
petition to close December 31, 1920. Particulars in 
July Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $700 offered by the Etude 
( Philadelphia ) for piano compositions. Competi- 
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tion to close October i. Particulars in July Wbi- 

tSB. 

O. Henry Memorial Prize of $500, offered by the 
Society of Arts & Sciences, for the best short stdfj 
published in America in 1919. Particulars in Thk 
Wkiter for April and May. 

The Poetry Society of America prize of $500, of- 
fered through Columbia University, for the best 
l>ook of poetry by an American published in 1919- 
I'articulars in June Writer. 

Prizes of $1,000, $600, and $400 offered by the 
American Sunday-School Union ( Philadelphia ) for 
the best book manuscripts on specified subjects 
offered before December 1, 1919* Particulars in 
April Writer. 

Prizes of $500, $100, $100, and four of $50 each of- 
fered by the True Story Magazine for the best 
ttories from real life, submitted by January i, 1910. 
Particulars in May Writer. 

Walker Trust open prize of £aoo and eight limited 
Itrizes of £25 each for essays on '* Spiritual Regenera- 
tion," offered by the University of St. Andrew's, 
Scotland, submitted before March i, 1920. Particu- 
lars in June Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Matinee Musical Club, 
of Philadelphia^ for a cantata suitable for women's 
chorus, to be submitted by November i. Particu- 
lars in July Writer. 

Prize of $500 for a musical comedy, offered by 
Carl Hunt, manager of the Plymouth Theatre, Bos- 
ton. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of fifty dollars for a play of two or three 
acts, suitable for production at the Municipal Thea- 
tre in Forest Park, St. Louis, and an equal sum for 
a play designed to be acted by children before an 
audience of children, offered by the Committee on 
Drama and the Literary Arts of the St. Louis Art 
League. Competition to close October i. Particu- 
lars in June Writer. 

Prizes offered by Poetry ( Chicago ) for the best 
work printed in the magazine during the year Oc- 
tober, 1918 — September, 1919. Particulars in De- 
cember Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by Poetry ( Qiicago ), as a 
mark of distinction, like a scholarship, to be awarded 
in November to the unknown poet among its con- 
tributors who most deserves apd needs the stimulus 
of such a reward. Particulars in March Writer. 

Two prizes of five dollars for the best photo- 
graphs published in Physical Culture each month 
and two prizes of $100 for the best photographs pub- 
lished each six months, offered by Phvsical Cul- 
ture, New York. Particulars in May Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo- Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beipnner's competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York ) for stories, short 
poems, and essays on subjects suggested by the edi- 
tor, written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in No- 
vember Writer. 



The Boston Evening Record- is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Edna Mary Booth, whose story " Being a 
Man," came out in Scribner's for August, 
began to " make up *' stories when a small girl, 
treasuring them in old blank books and on 
stray sheets* of paper, but never giving them 
voice. Ill health interfered with her educa- 
tion and has always been a handicap, but she 
has had stories in the New York* Herald, 
the Christian Endeavor World, the Mother's 
Magazine, the Woman's Magazine, the De- 
signer, the People's Home Journal, and in 
less known magazines and papers. Today's 
Housewife has a story not yet printed. Miss 
Booth was born in New Haven, and has al- 
ways lived in Connecticut. She says she 
considers the desire to write most unfortu- 
nate, yet she would be quite miserable with- 
out it. She is not at all sure about the 
** gift of writing," but she is sure of the need 
of a gift of courage for one who would 
write. 

Marjorie Prentiss Campbell, who had a 
story, "Me or the Dog," in the May Delin- 
eator, wrote first under the name of Mar- 
jorie Lewis Prentiss, but since her marriage 
in 191 7 she has signed all her stories Mar- 
jorie Prentiss Campbell. She is a graduate of 
Vassar College, and for some time studied 
the technique of story writing at Colum- 
bia University. She is now Mrs. Dudley 
Dakin Campbell, and has always lived in 
Brooklyn. She has been writing about six 
years, and has had stories published in the 
Argosy, the All-Story Magazine, the Smart' 
Set, the Designer, the Woman's Magazine, 
and others. Hearst's Magazine will publish 
her story, "After Midnight," some time the 
coming winter, and Snappy Stories will soon 
publish another stor>'. Mrs. Campbell says 
that for her writing is agony and never 
seems to get any easier, but she adds that it 
is an agony that she seeks deliberately and 
one to which she is very much attached. 



Frances Healey, who wrote the story, 
"The Yankee Doodle Scarab." which St. 
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Nicholas printed in its July number, was 
born in Hampton Falls, N. H., where she 
now lives, generally spending the winters in 
Boston. Miss Healey was graduated from 
Wellesley in 1907, and spent the winter of 
191 o- 1 1 in Jerusalem at the American School 
for Oriental Research, and that gay and ad- 
venturous winter — for while making a trip 
east of the Dead Sea sfhe was captured, with 
other Europeans, by Bedouins, and held a 
prisoner for a week — has given her her 
best material for literary work. She has 
had short stories in the Atlantic Monthly 
and the Outlook, and a num'ber of stories, 
long and short, in Everyland. The Youth's 
Companion has bought several of her stories, 
which are as yet unpublished, and Walter 
Baker & Company is doing a playlet called 
"The Coffee Pot." Miss Healey says she 
has tried her hand at story-writing, play- 
writing, and essay-writing, and that she even 
sold a poem once for fifty cent's — but the 
play-writing is the most interesting of all. 



Muriel Howard Steele, whose story, " Mr. 
Blue, Kidnapper," came out in the July 
Harper's, is a native of Denver, but is now 
teaching Romance languages at Simpson Col- 
lege, Indianola, Iowa. She says that al- 
though " Mr. Blue, Kidnapper," is her first 
story, she trusts that it will not be her last. 



Louise Winter, who wrote the story, " Ebb 
Tide," printed in Young's Magazine for 
August, and who has a story, " Madigan's 
Youth," in the September issue of Ainslee's,. 
is a New York woman and has written for 
years. Her first poem was published in a 
magazine started by Edward W. Bok, and 
her first novelette, ** Hearts Aflame," was 
published *in the Smart Set, and afterward 
was dramatized.. In between she has written 
novelettes and short stories, and for the past 
four years has usually had from two to three 
stories appearing each month in the current 
light fiction magazines, such as Young's, 
the Parisienne, Ainslee's, Breezy Stories, and 
the Smart Set. Many of her stories are of 
modern domestic problems, and the field 
furnishes her with endless themes. Of late, 
she has been selling film rights of her pub- 



lished stories. "The Spite Bride," in which 
Olive Thomas is now being shown, appeare4 
in Saucy Stories ; "The Magnificent Jacala 
( The Brazen Beauty ) " was a Parisienne 
novelette ; " Princess Virtue," in Breezy 
Stories, was filmed for Mae Murray, and is 
now being turned into a musical comedy — 
which Miss Winter says proves her old con- 
tention that the public is interested in tale* 
of everyday life. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



The Erotic Motive in Literature. By Albert 
^ordell. 250 pp. Cloth. New York : Boni & 
Liveright. 1919. 

Lest the title of Mr. Mordell's book should, 
give a wrong impression of it, his explana- 
tion of the word "erotic" should be con-, 
sidered. "Unfortunately," he says, "it haa 
assumed an unsavory meaning, although 1% 
means 'related to love,' and is derived from 
the Greek * eros ' — love. . . . Properly 
speaking, all love poetry is erotic poetry ; in 
fact, the greatness of poetry and literature 
is its eroticism, for they are most true then 
to life, which is largely erotic. . . . Since 
there is no word in English to specify love 
interest in its widest sense, we must cling ta 
the use of the word *erotic ' and * eroticism/ 
We should restore to the word * croticis-n ' 
.its original and nobler meaning. Any literary 
work that lays an emphasis on the part 
played by love in our lives is erotic." 

Starting with this assumption, Mr. Mordell 
proceeds to apply, in psychoanalysis of lit- 
erature, — taking up the writings of Steven-. 
son, Cowper, Lamb, Carlyle, Keats, Shelley, 
Browning, Poe, Lafcadio Heam, and many^ 
others, — the principles of Dr. Freud's work, 
"The Interpretation of Dreams," with most- 
sensational results. His idea is that a lit- 
erary production, even if no dream is re- 
corded therein, is still a dream : that of the. 
author. " It represents the fulfilment of his 
unconscious wishes, or registers a complaint 
because they are not fulfilled. ... A liter- 
ary work stands in the same relation to the- 
author as the dream to the patient." As a 
result, therefore, to one skilled in the art of 
psychoanalysis, a book discloses its author's, 
unconscious thoughts and feelings. Mr. 
Mordell's idea is that an author not only 
writes what he writes, but is, more than he. 
realizes, what he writes, since what he writes 
is the output of his subconscious self, or, in 
Freudian phrase, "his unconscious." In this 
belief, Mr. Mordell proceeds to tell what the. 
works of the various authors he discusses 
disclose to him — including revelations that 
would certainly be most surprising to the. 
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authors. How far this psychoanalysis will 
be accepted by the reader will depend vari- 
ously upon the reader, but the reader in any 
case will have to admit that Mr. Mordell has 
written a very suggestive and interesting 
hook. 

The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current Eng- 
lish. Adapted from the Oxford Dictionary, by 
H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler. Fifth impres- 
sion. 1,064 PP- Cloth. New York : Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch. 191 7. 

The basis of this work is the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary through the published parts 
j( A — R) and it has justly been termed "a 
marvel of condensed scholarship." It de- 
lines more than sixty thousand words, giving 
more than ordinary attention to the common 
words often disposed of in dictionaries in 
a line or two on the ground that they are 
plain and simple, although the idiomatic use 
of them is really far from easy. Copious 
use is made of illustrative sentences as a 
necessary supplement to definition, and to 
make room for all this matter everything 
possible is done to economize expression. 
The vocabulary is meant to include only 
words in current use, and makes a judicious 
selection among the thousands of old or new 
scientific and technical terms, but on \he 
other hand admits " colloquial, facetious, 
slang, and vulgar expressions " with free- 
dom, merely attaching a cautionary label, 
without, however, any consultation of slang 
dictionaries or attempt at completeness in 
this respect. Prepared primarily for the 
English public, the dictionary tends to fol- 
low English fashions, defining "jail." for 
instance, by a cross reference to " gaol," but 
giving the spelling " curb " as well as 
^*kerb." Foreign words appear in their al- 
phabetical place, not in an appendix, and 
pronunciations are precisely indicated. The 
book is of handy size for frequent use, and 
it is the best handy dictionary showing Eng- 
lish usage. 
The Desk Standard Dictionary of the English 

Language. Abridged from the New Standard 

Dictionary, by James C. Fernald. L. H. D. 89A pp. 

1.200 illustrations. Cloth. New York : Funk & 

Wagnalls Company. 1919. 

This new edition of the deSk abridgment 
of the New Standard Dictionar>' gives the 
spelling, pronunciation, meaning, and ety- 
mology of about eighty thousand words and 
phrases, together ^^^th 1,200 pictorial illus- 
trations that help to make the definitions 
clear. Care has been taken to include every 
worthy word used by the standard English 
authors, or in the best current literature, and 
special pains have been taken to cover the 
recent words of science and invention so far 
as these have come into practical use. The 
pages are not encumbered with obsolete 
words and dialectic and slang wx)rds have 
been in the main excluded, althoiigh defini- 
tions are given of many colloquial words. 
One of the best features of the dictionary is 
that it has only one vocabulary, with proper 



names, abbreviations, prefixes and suffixes, 
etc., all in one alphabetical order. The 
vocabulary includes 6,700 proper names, giv- 
ing within a limited space a great amount of 
biographical, historical, and geographical in- 
formation. Much attention is given to syn- 
onyms and antonyms, and the right use of 
prepositions is carefully pointed out. Useful 
taibles are included — for instance, tables of 
coins and weights and measures, and a list of 
Presidents — and an appendix translates for- 
eign words and phrases. Every writer should 
have a copy of this dictionary on his desk. 
My Own Story. By Fremont Older. Editor San 

Francisco Call. 197 pp. Boards. San Francisco : 

The Call Publishing Company. 1919. 

Mr. Older's autobiography is something 
more than the ordinary reminiscences of a 
newspaper editor, since the quarter of a cen- 
tury covered by his recollections, beginning 
in January, 1895, when he became managing 
editor of the Bulletin, of San Francisco, was 
a period full of dramatic incidents in the 
history of the city, in which the energetic 
editor and reformer took an active and im- 
portant part. My First Political Fight, The 
Charter Fight, Trapping Four Senators, 
Planning the Graft Prosecution, The Car- 
men's Strike, The Conviction of Ruef. and 
The Story of Lily are some of the chapter 
headings, which indicate the thrilling interest 
of the revelations in which Mr. Older tells 
of "the struggle that led into every corner 
of San Francisco life, into the depths of the 
underworld, to attempted murder and dyna- 
miting and assassination, that involved some 
of the biggest men in the American business 
world, and wrecked them ; that ended by 
filling San Francisco with armed thugs and 
overturning the Southern Pacific rule ^of 
California." Mr. Older writes with nervous 
energ>', in a strong effective style, and his 
book is one of absorbing interest. 
Opportunities in the Newspaper Business. Bv 

James Mclvin Lee. loo pp. Cloth. Harper & 

Brothers. 1919. 

This addition by the Director of the de- 
partment of journalism in New York Uni- 
versity to the series of Opportunity Books 
tells what those who enter journalism may 
expect, in chapters devoted to (he country 
weekly, the small-city daily, and the metro- 
politan daily. Mr. Lee has a thorough 
knowledge of his subject and writes with 
authority. An appendix gives a list of more 
than fifty books devoted to different aspects 
of the newspaper business. 
The Life of Joel Chandler Harris. By Robert 

Lemuel Wiggins. 447 pp. Illustrated. Cloth. 

Nashville, Tenn. : Smith & Lamar. 1918. 

The biographical part of Dr. Wiggins's 
book, dealing with Mr. Harris's life down 
to i88r, when the first " Uncle Remus " 
volume was published, comprises about 150 
pages, and is based on information given by 
Mrs. Harris ; researches made in Eatonton, 
Forsyth, Savannah, and Atlanta, in each of 
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which places were still living those who had 
known Harris in his youth and could give 
personal recollections of him ; and study of 
Mr. Harris's boyhood scrap-books, with let- 
ters, clippings, etc., submitted by Mrs. Harris 
to the author. With these advantages he has 
made a very interesting sketch, supplement- 
ing the life of Mr. Harris recently published 
l)y his daughter-in-law. The next 250 pages 
of the book are 'devoted to reprinting " eady 
literary efforts " of Mr. Harris, comprising 
poetry as well as prose writings. The book 
•closes with a useful bibliography. 
Paris : The Magic City by the Seine.^ By Ger- 
trude Hauck Vonne. 354 pp. Cloth. Xcw V ork : 
The Xealc Publishing Company. 1918. 

Paris before the war is entertainingly 
•described by Miss Vonne, who spent three 
years viewing the wonderful things to be 
seen in the city on the Seine before she wrote 
this book. She writes in a natural, easy, 
unaffected style, and she has the happy 
faculty of telling the things the reader wants 
to know, making hwn see the sights she 
saw — many of them unusual — through her 
eyes, and giving him altogether a vivid pic- 
ture of Paris life. She tells of the Louvre, 
the Moulin Rouge, the Madeleine, the Duval 
restaurants, the Sainte Chapelle and the 
Conciergerie, the old streets, the steamboats 
on the Seine, and the cafe concerts, Paris 
crowds, picnicking in the Bois de Boulogne, 
French customs, art-student life, and count- 
less other interesting things, seen as a brighl 
girl would see them, with no tiresome guide- 
book or history quotations to dull the 
reader's interest. The book is a fascinating 
one. 
Lyrics and Songs. By Mrs. E. G. Pember. 75 pp. 

Cloth. Boston : Angel Guardian Press. 1913. 

Mrs. Pember's poems — many of them 
reprinted from the Pilot, Sacred Heart Re- 
view, and other papers — are not ambitious, 
but they are characterized by poetic feeling 
and religious sentiment that will appeal 
strongly to the reader. 

Alabama Bird Day Book. Compiled by Sophia 
Watts. 103 pp. Illustrated. Montgomery, Ala. : 
State Department of Game and Fish. 1919. 

This Bird Day Book, designed primarily 
for the pupils in the schools of Alabama, 
issued by the State Department of Game and 
Fish and compiled by the secretary to the 
Commissioner, contains, besides descriptions 
of birds seen in Alabama — a number of 
them illustrated with beautiful colored pic- 
tures — choice selections in poetry and in 
prose relating to bird life and well adapted 
to young readers. The publication of the 
annual edition of this book is a good work 
well done. 
Home Made Beverages. By Albert A. Hopkins. 

^33 PP- Cloth. New York : Scientific American 

Publishing Company. 1919. 

Under the new national prohibition law 
there will probably be no interference with 
the manufacture of non-intoxicating home- 



made beverages, and the definition' of "in- 
toxicating" apparently is to be left to popu- 
lar discretion. In any case, this book will 
receive a general welcome, since it gives 
recipes for making everything in the way of 
beverages, from strong wine to lemonade, 
thus filling the wants of those who desire 
to manufacture innocuous beverages at home, 
and informing those who desire something 
stronger. Full particulars of each process 
are given, whether it be for making es- 
sences and extracts, non-alcoholic beers, gin- 
ger ales, grape juice, malt beverages, Sun- 
daes, hot beverages, beverages for the sick, 
ciders, wines, mixed drinks, • or punches. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention The WaiTBa.] 



Some Literary Remimscences. William Webster 
Ellsworth. Bookman for August. 

Golf for the Literary. John Seymour Wood. 
Bookman for August. 

High Points on a Reader's Path. Walter Prich- 
ard Eaton. Bookman for August. 

Guy de Maupassant's Paris. Arthur Bartlett Mau- 
rice. Bookman for August. 

Henry, Not " Harry." Fielding. Chauncey B. 
Tinker. Bookman for August. 

A Note on Criticism. Helen BuUis Kizer. Book- 
man for August. 

Should Collectors Read Books ? George H. 
Sargent. Bookman for August. 

History as Literature : and the Individual 
Definition. Constance Lindsay Skinner. Bookman 
for August. 

What Is the Best ** Psychical " Literature ? 
Hereward Carrington. Bookman for August. 

Tom Kettle. Henry A. Lappin. Bookman for 
August. 

Dickens and the Law. H. C. Biron. National 
Review for August. 

Anglo-Irish Poetry. M. V. Halloran. Magnificat 
for August. 

Birds as Inspiration for Great Composers. Ed- 
win Hall Pierce. Etude for August. 

Battles of the Colonial Press. James Melvin 
Lee. Pep for August. 

The Story of America's First Newspaper, 
James Melvin Lee. Pep for July. 

Words. Youth's Companion for July 31. 

How THE War Affects Literature. Bookseller, 
Newsdealer, and Stationer for August i. 

High Prices for Manuscripts. Literary Digest 
for August 2. 

An Intellectual Entente with England. 
Literary Digest for August i. 

Is Local-Color Fiction Passing ? Literary Di- 
gest for August 9. 

Why America Lacks a Radical Press. Literary 
Digest for August 9. 
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Pbofaganda Fiction. Literary Digest for August 
16. 

A Hindu Plea for English. Literary Digest for 
August 16. 

The End op the " Stars and Stripes.*' Rex 
Lampman. American Legion Weekly for August 8. 

Curiosities of Words. Kelly Miller. Dearborn 
Independent for August 9. 

'Most Any One Can Be an Editor. Fourth Es- 
tate for August 9. 

Unionism op Writers. Fourth Estate for August 
9. 

Birth Centenary op C. A. Dana. Fourth Estate 
for August 16. 

Some Facts About Stephen Collins Foster. 
Mrs. A, T. King. Musical Courier for August 14. 

Sentiment versus Technique. Arthur A. Penn. 
Musical Courier for August 14. 

Women as Composers. Mrs. A. T. King. Mu- 
sical Courier for August 14. 

A Composer's Pay. Musical Courier for August 
21. 

How to Compose a Successful Song. Musical 
Courier for August 2t. 

Publishers and Composers. Musical Courier for 
August 21. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 



Fannie Hurst is at her country place, "Ivy 
Rocks," Harmon-on-Hudson, at work on her 
first novel. She says that when it is finished 
she means to take a Sabbatical year. 

In the name of Inez Milholland, her 
mother; Mrs. Jeanne R. Milholland, an- 
nounces that a cottage at their country es- 
tate, Meadowmount, New York, in the Adi- 
rondacks, will be devoted to the vacation 
and rest period of press and magazine women 
writers of New York city. Applicants may 
communicate with Mrs. Zoc McClary, 305 
West Forty-fifth street, New York. 

George Saintsbury, having completed his 
story of the French novel, has said good -by 
to the writing of literary history. 

A study of H. G. Wells by his fellow 
novelist Edwin Pugh, which in part at least 
has been running in the New Witness ( Lon- 
don ), is coming out this autumn in Eng- 
land under the title of "Big Little H. G. 
Wells." 

" The Changing Drama," by Archibald 
Henderson ( Cincinnati : Stewart & Kidd 
Company ), is a reprint of a volume pub- 
lished five years ago, containing chapters on 
varying aspects of the modern stage. 



" Studies in the Elizabethan Drama," by 
Arthur Symons ( E. P. Dutton & Co.), com- 
prises a series of thirteen essays, most of 
them critiques on plays of Shakspere, col- 
lected from various magazines in which they 
were published some years ago. 

"The Literary Style oi the Prophetic 
Books of the English Bible," by David Henry 
Kyes (Boston : Richard G. Badger), is an 
analysis of the poetic beauty and vigor of 
the English translation of the Bible. 

"A Geographical Dictionary of Milton,"" 
by Allan H. Gilbert ( Yale University 
Press ), is a dictionary of the place-names in 
Milton's works, with explanations of their 
meanings for the poet. 

Poetry and Drama, the London quarterly^ 
edited by Harold Monro and issued from the 
Poetry Book Shop oflF Theobald's Road, is 
to appear in a new form. It is to be calledl 
the Chapbook, and will appear monthly, stilt 
devoting especial attention to poetry. 

Chatto & Windus, London, are to publish^, 
for the British Drama League, a bi-monthly 
illustrated magazine called Drama. 

The officers of the new firm of book pub- 
lishers, Harcourt, Brace, & Howe, just es- 
tablished in New York, with offices at i West 
Forty-seventh street are : President, Alfred 
Harcourt ; treasurer, Donald Brace ; secre- 
tary. Will D. Howe. Mr. Harcourt and Mr. 
Brace have been associated with Henry Holt 
& Co. during the past fifteen years, and Mr. 
Howe has been for some time past head of 
of the department of English in Indiana Uni- 
versity, being also engaged actively in the 
writing and editing of books for school use. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. have sold 1.324,943 
copies of Booth Tarkington's books. 

Andrew Carnegie's will gives $200,000 to. 
the relief fimd of the New York Airthors 
Club, and an annuity of $5,000 to George 
W. Cable. 

Will N. Harben died in New York August 
7, aged sixty-one. 

Ruggiero Leoncavallo died in Naples 
August 9, aged sixty-three. 

Andrew Carnegie died at Lenox, Mass.^ 
August 12, aged eighty- three. 
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REVAMPED MANUSCRIPTS. 



I once had a neighbor who used to confide 
to me her difficulties in making financial ends 
connect. Privately I used to marvel how 
tjhey ever came within hailing, let alone 
tying, distance. It was her methods of 
housekeeping that awakened my surprise. 
No made-over dish ever appeared upon her 
table, and she spoke, apparently with pride, 
of flinging away each day enough good food 
to feed a second family. 

When I recently read the statement of a 
writer that her manuscripts after six rejec- 
tions were consigned to the waste basket as 
" dead ones " I was reminded of my former 
bill-besieged neighbor and her problems, and 
wondered if my fellow-worker upon the type- 
writer realized that literary left-overs may 



be readily and profitably converted into ap- 
petizing dishes. 

More years ago than I am going to tell, a 
lonely, country-bred girl, struggling with the 
trials of a first plunge into city business life, 
used to sit on a park bench half an hour 
each evening as she returned from work and' 
write bit by bit a story suggested by her new 
surroundings. It was written for compan- 
ionship and with little idea of publication- 
It was padded with crude, school-girl phil- 
osophy, and ran recklessly to some 25,000 
words — but of that she was unaware, for 
she had never heard of counting words. 
Finally she sent the manuscript to a pub- 
lisher who sent it back, and to anotlier who 
did the same, and then she decided that 
stenography and not literature was her 
forte, and buried the manuscript in the bot- 
tom of a drawer ; but, tnark you, she did not 
throw it away. 

Ten years later I dug that story up, 
laughed over it a bit ( although it was not 
at all funny ), had some trouble in not cry- 
ing over it a bit ( although it was not very 
pathetic ), cut out all the school-girl philos- 
ophy ( although I did, and do, like it best of 
all ), gave a perkier twist to the tail of the 
tale, baptized it afresh, and sent it to Street 
& Smith, who paid me $125 for it and said 
they could use more of the same kind. They 
can't get it, alas, because the girl who wrote 
that romantic screed is dead long ago, and 
the woman risen from her ashes has other 
things to say, but one attribute of the girl 
still lives in the woman and that is an un- 
dying hostility toward waste of any sort. 

One of the first .hits of my work ever ac- 
cepted was an article submitted to Good 
Housekeeping. It was 1,600 words, and tQ> 
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my surprise the check was only $6, but I 
was glad to appear in so good a maeazine 
upon any terms. I did feel badly, though, 
when the article appeared cut to about 600 
words, the rest having gone into the editor's 
waste-basket ; but, true to my nature, I put 
carefully away my original draft of the one 
thousand words that had not been used, and 
years afterward found that those one thous- 
and words exactly fitted into a leading ar- 
ticle for a department I was then conducting 
in Everywoman's World — a left-over, but 
just what was needed to combine with the 
fresh material. 

Then there was the first story I ever sold, 
which the Munsey Company took upon its 
seventh trip and its fourth re-writing ; and 
there was the suflFrage sketch, written while 
I was in England, which everything from 
the Saturday Evening Post to the Woman's 
Journal turned down — something like six- 
teen trips in all — yet which finally found 
favor in the eyes of a newspaper editor ; and 
there was the article on London omnibuses 
which could find a friend nowhere until I 



made the advertisements on the vehicles its 
principal feature and sold it to a well known 
advertising journal. 

Over and over again I have resurrected 
manuscripts that have proved worthless as 
fiction or as literary articles and found in 
them material that could be reconstructed 
so as to interest the editor of some business 
periodical. The pay for such an article 
migfit be only a few dollars, but it would at 
least reimburse me for stamps used in seek- 
ing a more ambitious ntarket, and leave a 
little margin of consolation for previous dis- 
appointments. 

Perhaps some day I shall go through my 
files and throw away some of their contents, 
but I doubt it. They are stale, I admit, but 
they were never unwholesome, and bit by bit 
I'll take them out, combine them with this 
or that fresh material, add tastier seasoning, 
give them new names, and some of those 
warmed-over literary dishes may be con- 
sumed with relish by the very same editors 
who loftily rejected them when fresh. 

Detroit, Mich. Frances E. Gale. 



PENCIL PICTURES. 



In our newspaper printshop Monday is our 
Jonah day. Following the relaxation of Sun- 
day the merchants have not planned any ad- 
vertising campaigns for the week, and when 
the ad. man goes around they generally 
say : — 

" Lemme 'lone till I have time to think. 
Come 'round in the morning." 

In consequence the Monday's issue is a lean 
I>aper, so far as advertising goes, and I notice 
it's pretty much the same regarding news. 
Some of our folks have advocated cutting 
otrt Ithe Blue Monday issue ahogetiher, and 
using that day for getting steam up for the 
succeeding issues of the week. 

The writer has his Blue Monday, the same 
as tfie ad. man and the merchant, only it is 
likely to be Blue Monday with him every 



day in the week. I once read a legend about 
a desperate writer who made a bargain with 
the devil to think up for him a high-class 
plot for a story every day. The deal was 
terminated when the writer took a notion to 
use his partner as the main character in a 
book he was getting out. The devil objected 
— said he had too much notoriety already. 

On Blue Monday it seems there's nothing 
doing. The town is asleep, the people are 
dull, even the air has quit stirring. In the 
circumstances what is there for a writer to 
do ? He has n't the money to travel to where 
big things are breaking loose. If he had the 
cash to travel he'd find somebody there ahead 
of him, and the story already written. 

The Big Story is within you. It's not a 
thousand miles away. It's within your own 
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reading, your own knowledge, right at hand 
awaiting you. Country, forest, stream, town, 
and city — the scene makes no difference. 
The Mill on the Floss had no mountain back- 
ground, no towering skyscraper building, no 
marshaling of armed hosts. The scene was 
a quiet countryside, an old watermill, simple 
rustic characters ; but what a drama it was ! 
Balzac loved to pitch his writing tent among 
quiet country people. Dickens's " Tale of 
Two Cities " was not a masterpiece of drama- 
tic action because the Terror overshadowed 
it, but because of the people he created. 

When the writer sits down determined to 
work Blue Monday or any other day, the un- 
seen fairies fetch material to him after a cer- 
tain amount of travail ; but he must have 
faith, must believe it will come, and believing 
he works with sincerity and efficiency. 

Of course, good writing is simply good 
•tiiinking. When we say of a person, " He 
writes well," it means he thinks well. Good 
writing is not easy. No one conceives a mas- 
terpiece in a few moments' study. Around 
the root idea the forces from somewhere clus- 
ter, slowly, almost painfully. The master 
must pay the price. How to think ? That 
is the question. Correct thinking comes not 
only from profound study and experienced 
observation, but from a mind and body pure 
and sound. You can detect the false note in 
the unclean like a discord on the harp. 

In the future literature wiM come 'back to 
its own, because of satiety at the trivial. You 
know and I know that the rules of success 
today do not encourage men and women to 
give the best that is in them. The editors 
are wise. They know their people and they 
buy what the people like to read. A man 
came to me >t4ie other day with a magazine 
containing a story which he enthusiastically 
declared was the smartest thing he had ever 
' read. The climax was citing a passage of 
Scripture that did not exist. Years before 
Mark Twain had used the same method, and 
doubtless the editor who bought the later 
story knew it, but he also judged that but 
few would recall tfiat Mark Twain was the 
first with the idea, or if they did it would n't 
hurt much. He bought the story simply as a 
cold business proposition, and it found the 
favor he knew it would, despite of Mark 
Twain being the pioneer. 



A book that sold upward of a million had 
for a hero a man who thrust from him a bad 
woman who loved him, and whom he might 
have saved without any complication with his 
real sweetheart. Not a person I know 
who read that book took the trouble to 
analyze that " hero " and discover what a 
cad he was. They simply said the book was 
"great !" 

Some day the American public will take 
time to srt down and tbink. It will ask if 
w4iat has been denominated "popular" has 
helped it along the way to right thinking. 
Then will come a demand for the work of 
the old high priests long since gone and well- 
nigh forgotten. The quack writer with his 
cap and bells, his tall fine-looking hero who 
can lick everybody in sight and outshoot Ser- 
geant York, the beautiful heroine who out- 
shines Mary Pickford, with all the clap-trap 
paraphernalia of the melodrama, will be 
brought to the bar of judgment. The clog 
dance and the beautiful heroine who just hap- 
pens in at the bloody combat in the last chap- 
ter and throws her arms around the victor 
will have run their course. 

The editors know good Htera!ture all right, 
and when the public gets ready for it they 
w^ill see to it that the supply is at hand. It 
may be the great tragedy overseas will bring 
about the renaissance soon, because men who 
have fought across the rough edges of " No 
Man's Land " will not be interested in 
" heroes " who wear purple socks and hang 
around parlors during business hours. Nor 
will the fellow always posing with a " gun " 
in his hand excite tjhem. One of the best 
things I have read in ripcent years came from 
a soldier, a Major who was promoted to 
Lieutenant-Colonel after the Argonne. His 
simple sketch was entitled "The Night Be- 
fore the Battle." He wrote of the soldiers 
and the scenes about the camp, just as they 
were, interpreting the heart of the fighting 
man with a reverent touch. It was real litera- 
ture, though the officer had never done any- 
thing in that line before. The welcome ac- 
corded by many editors in the United States 
showed a wholesome appreciation that augurs 
well for the new dispensation, a dispensation 
when wordcraft will step aside and mind and 
heart become the guiding star. 
Macoit, Mo. Edgar White, 
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municationi should be addressed : — 

THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO., 
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Vol. XXXI. October, 1919. No. 10. 

Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work arc always wanted for 
The Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
W RiTER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 



In the July Writer the suggestion was 
made in an editorial that offers of prizes for 
manuscripts are often announced with such 
short limitation of time that the offers can- 



not come to the attention of writers gen- 
erally. There have just been two examples 
of this. G. P. Putnam's Sons offered a prize 
of $250 for the best list of fifty short stories 
published ( in either books or magazines ) be- 
tween January i, 1900, and June 30, 1919, in 
the United States, — excluding translations, 
two-part stories, and stories by Kipling and 
O. Henry, — but the offer was made in 
August and with the provision that lists must 
be mailed not later than August 30. Simi- 
larly, the Books and the Book World section 
of the New York Sun offered $300 in prizes 
for the four best letters — one from any one 
in a publishing house on any phase of book- 
publishing ; one by any author on any phase 
of book-writing ; one by any bookseller on 
any phase of book-selling ; and one by any- 
body on any book or books published in 1919. 
Many of the readers of The Writer would 
have been interested in this offer, but the an- 
nouncement was not made until the end of 
August, and it stipulated that the letter must 
be received by the editor of Books and the 
Book World by October i. The Forum also 
recently announced a prize offer for manu- 
scripts with so short a time allowed that it 
was not possible to bring it to the attention 
of writers generally, including the readers of 
The Writer. If editors or publishers wish 
to make a general appeal, they should allow 
ample time for their prize contests. 

A subject of practical interest to writers is 
discussed in this letter, published in the New 
York Times : — 

In an age where price elevation is a current 
topic and where the H. C. of L. momentarily 
becomes higher, I wonder if any one has con- 
sidered these things in connection with the 
magazine writers — those, I should say, who de- 
pend entirely upon their pens and their friends 
the editors for a livelihood ? It is a well known 
fact that the writer is In a curious predicament. 
He ( or she ) finds all living expenditures ad- 
vance, but can find no way of meeting this ad* 
vance save by doubling the fiction output. 
Labor, abstractly speaking, has protected its own 
by threats and strikes. The magazine writer has 
no means similar to this he may employ. Busi- 
ness houses have increased the salaries of their 
employees, but, with fsw exceptions, magazines 
have not raised their word rate. How. then» 
may the author meet an! keep up with the daily 
increase in . prices ? He is only human, he is 
limited to just so many ideas and to so mucK 
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work. And, above all, he is entitled to a voice 
and a right to be heard. It is perfectly tnie the 
screen has thrown opportunities in his way 
which, a few years ago, were not to be had or 
enjoyed, but here the competition offsets the 
benefits accruing. I ask any magazine writer 
to step forward and solve the difficulty. 

Any magazine writer who will step for- 
ward and solve the difficulty will earn enthu- 
siastic gratitude. 

• • 
As the editor of the Atlantic Monthly says, 
" It is pleasant to contemplate the enthusiasm 
of a true lover of literature for a master 
work, whether it is the product of his own or 
somebody else's brain," but the Atlantic has 
not yet printed the poem referred to in this 
letter : — 

Editor of Atlantic Monthly — Dear Sir : I 
send to you under separate cover my poem en* 
titled "The Rejected Voice." 

If you care to read and review this book, and 
keep it, I should be pleased. 

'* The Rejected Voice ** is the most profound 
and poignant hymn that has emanated from the 
heart of man since the birth of ** The Book of 
Job." For sheer artistry,- also, it shines un- 
equaled, yet there lives not anywhere today a 
leader of literature noble enough to make known 
unto the world its worth. 



" He picked up her hand» which she had 
carelessly left lying on the sofa near his," 
writes Robert W. Chambers in a stor>% and 
Bert Leston Taylor justly comments : " Care- 
less is the word." 

Mr. Mimsey, advertising one of his news- 
paper story features, says : " It shows the 
•wreck of a family, a girl widowed at fifteen 
— A fascinating study ! " and John D. Wells 
makes the just comment, "It must be!" 
• 

A pamphlet published by J. Broadfield 
Warren, 602 West 146th street, New York 
City, prints in parallel columns seventy-three 
octavo pages of matter to show that much of 
the material of the book, ** The Redemption 
of the Disabled," by Garrard Harris, was 
taken, without direct credit, from the book, 
" The Evolution of a National System of 
Vocational Re-education for Disabled Sol- 
diers and Sailors," by Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
published by the Federal Board for Voca- 



tional Education. Copies of the McMurtrie 
book — a volume of 320 pages — may be had 
without cost upon application to the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Ouray 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
• 

"Publishing a book of verse," aptly says 
Don Marquis, " is like dropping a rose leaf 
down the Grand Canon of the Colorado and 
waiting to hear the echo." 
• * • 
The Writer has received within the last 
few months inquiries or subscription orders 
from China, the Canal Zone, Australia, the 
. Philippines, Cuba, the Belgian Congo, Jamaica, 
Switzerland, Rhodesia, Madagascar, Chile, 
Porto Rico, Japan, Calcutta, South Africa, 
West Africa, Russia, and the Federated Malay 
States. "How far that little candle throws 
his beams ! " w. h. h. 



QUERIES. 



[ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where.] 



It has always been impressed upon me that 
one of the rules of jjood English, and one 
of the essentials of good composition, was 
to avoid beginning a sentence with a con- 
junction, "especially *and* or J but/" 

The perusal of modern editorials leads me 
to infer that this rule is obsolete. Leaving 
out of the question its continual infringe- 
ment in magazine articles and stories, ( in a 
story in Collier's, for instance, " and " be- 
gins three sentences on one page ), I wish 
to call attention to the editorial pages of 
some of the leading New York dailies. The 
Sun is supposed to be a model of perfect 
English, yet it repeatedly uses one of the con- 
junctions, "and" or "but," to begin an edi- 
torial sentence. The Tribune seems to be 
the greatest offender in *his respect, if it :s 
an offence. On one day it had five editorial 
sentences beginning with "and," and three 
with "but," and the day before it had no 
fewer than twelve editorial sentences begin- 
ning with " and " or '' but." The average 1 
have found to be about s'x a day. 

Have the rules of grammar and composi- 
tion changed, or are our editorial writers no 
longer to be looked up to as models of good 
English ? A. Caulkins. 

Xew York, X. Y. 

[ The use of " and " or " but " at the begin- 
ning of sentences should be discouraged, and 
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is avoided, as a rule, by good writers, but 
there are cases in which the use of these con- 
junctions in this way may be allowed. In 
most cases where the words appear in print 
wrongly used the remedy would be to run the 
two sentences together, separated by a semi- 
colon. Sometimes, however, there is a dis- 
tinct break in the line of thought, as, for in- 
stance, when a paragraph ends with a state- 
ment to which the writer wishes to express 
opposition. In that case there seems to be no 
good reason why the following paragraph 
should not begin with "but," to make the op- 
position clear. To be sure, the sentence ''n 
such a case as " But the American makes no 
such statement of ihe facts" might be 
written : " The American, however, makes no 
such statement of the facts " ; but there is a 
question whether the sentence beginning with 
" but " is not more forcible. There is less ex- 
cuse generally for the use of " and " at the 
beginning of a sentence. Sometimes — as, 
for instance, in a series of paragraphs com* 
menting on a series of quotations — the use 
of *' and " at the beginning of paragraphs may 
be allowable, or even advisable, but in most 
cases the use of ar^ semi-colon, or sometimes 
of a comma, before " and," with the two sen- 
tences joined into one, is to be preferred. — 
w. H. H.] 



editor upon the manuscript, and the fame of 
the author. — w. h. h.J 



( I ) What magazines are most likely to 
accept stories from a new author ? 

(2 ) How much is usually paid by the 
various magazines for stories of average 
merit ? e. r. r. 

[ ( I ) There are no magazines that are 
more likely than others to accept stories from 
new authors. A new author has as good a 
chance as an old one to get a story printed 
in any magazine, if the story is acceptable to 
the editor. In fact, of two stories equally 
good the editor may prefer the new author's 
story, because lie can get it cheaper. All 
magazines are printing stories from new au- 
thors all the time. Acceptability is the main 
thing. 

( 2 ) There is no price " usually paid by the 
various magazines for stories of average 
merit." Prices paid vary from little or 
nothing to large amounts, depending on the 
policy of the periodical, the vaJne set by the 



LITERARY SHOP TALK. 



[ This department is open to readers of Thi 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 



Speaking of a proofreader's tribulations, 
Macmillan*s Pocket Classics, Poems from 
Shelley and Keats, page 87, line 19, contains 
this gem : — 

•* Alas ! I have not hope nor health, 
Nor piece within nor calm around. 



The little book is much used in schools, and 
was set up and electrotyped in 1900 and re- 
printed seven times up to 19 12, according to 
a statement on the title sheet. IV, F, Lear ell. 
Sultan, Wash. 

California has a State Poet Laureate, made 
such by legislative action recorded in Chapter 
61, California Statutes of 1919, p. 1537, as fol- 
lows : — 

Whereas, Ina Coolbrith, of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, has brought prominently to the attention 
of the world the glories and beauties of Califor- 
nia's fruits and flowers, its climate, its scenery, 
its wealth and possibilities, through her many 
brilliant poems, and has contributed to the high 
standing of our Uter^tnre, thereby winning the 
admiration and gratitude of all loyal Califomians, 
and is truly deserving cf our most favorable 
recognition and mention ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the senate^ the assembly concur- 
ring, that Ina Coolbrith be hereby recognized 
and given the honorary title of The Loved 
Laurel-Crowned Poet of California. 



As the new president of the Missouri 
Writers' Guild, J. Breckenridge Ellis, of 
Plattsburg, Mo., has issued a special number 
of the Missouri Writers' Guild News, which 
he has filled with interesting matter relating 
to the work and lives of Guild members. A 
report of the annual meeting of the Guild in 
May summarizes an address by Barton W. 
Currie, editor of the Country Gentleman, on 
"The Three-Stick Masterpiece, or the Test 
of Things Well Done." "More writers are 
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discovered through the quality of their short 
material than in any other way — through the 
work that shows pains and care/' said Mr. 
Curric early in his talk, '*yet the short manu- 
scripts that come to our editorial office are of 
as poor a quality as can be turned out. I 
have 'had the subject of *the three-stick mas- 
terpiece* in mind ever since I began ex- 
amining contributed manuscripts. Our office 
examines from 30,000 to 50,000 manuscripts 
a year, and every editorial office that is trying 
to maintain a certain standard finds, as we 
do, that all of the shorter material, 1,000 
to 2,500 words in length, is of an inferior 
grade. The writers seem to think that all short 
contributions should be dashed off." To make 
clear the value of the short cleverly- written 
article, Mr. Currie went back to the days when 
he worked for seventeen years on various 
New York newspapers. " ' Boss* Clark of the 
Sun," he said, " never picked a space writer 
until he had proved his ability to handle * the 
three-stick masterpiece.* Mr. Pulitzer, of the 
World, would give . ^fty-dollar prizes for 
two- and three-stick stories that he approved 
of. David Graham Phillips, who grew to be 
a very popular novelist, learned to write 
editorials after fifteen years of newspaper 
work, by writing letters to himself in the 
shortest possible form, eliminating adjectives 
and phrases he was fond of. The salutation 
was then omitted from the letters, which be- 
came editorials. After nearly a year Mr. 
Pulitzer printed one of his editorials, and 
then another, and Phillips became a leading 
editorial writer for the World." A frequent 
complaint to the Country Gentleman, Mr. Cur- 
rie said, was that the stories and articles 
were too long. It was, however, impossible to 
get the short material. " Those who can take 
pains with little things can write to any 
length," he insisted. * We have a score of 
people regularly employed. Most of them we 
chose, not for one big story or piece or work, 
Wut because they repeatedly offered us short 
stuff of extraordinary quality." Urging 
writers to be persistent, Mr. Currie said : " I 
once received eighty dollars for a manuscript 
I sent out for the sixty-first time. The ideal 
length for a short 5tory is 6,000 to 7,000 
words. This is short enough to admit of pub- 
lication by the average magazine and long 



enough to admit of adequate treatment of a 
theme without being too long. For the Coun- 
try Gentleman, our make-up requirements 
make about 4,000 words the ideal length." 

Discussing the question, " Why a Manu- 
script Is Rejected," Mr. Sedgwick of the 
Atlantic Monthly is quoted as saying : ** If 
I am not interested ih a manuscript I never 
print it, regardless of the number of people 
to whom it might appeal." 

Ray Long, of the Cosmopolitan, says that 
a story by Edwin Balmer which had been 
rejected by seventeen editors was accepted 
by the eighteenth editor approached, at the 
hig'hest price Mr. Balmer had received for a 
short story up to that time, and in addition 
the editor ordered four more stories along 
similar lines. 

Mr. Nathan, of the Smart Set, says : "We 
take the best that offers and authors would 
help us a lot if they offered less common- 
place and stupid stuff. Anything that is 
thoroughly new is doubly welcome. Poetry ? 
We print twenty or thirty poems every 
month, and a good many of them get into 
the anthologies ; but don't send us sentimen- 
tal things of the Poet's Corner variety ; we 
are tired of odes to the meadow thrush, and 
war songs r.rguing that the death of a sol- 
dier is a grief to his mother, and clumsy at- 
tempts at vers libre, and lyrics of amour in 
which * heart ' rhymes with * part.' " 

Ellis Parker Butler tells how, after for a 
long time he had been receiving ten dollars 
apiece for his stories, he decided one day to 
send them to another magazine. The first 
story brought him $75 and another $300, and 
the stories were of the same length and 
merit. Then his first magazine asked : " Why 
have you left us ? " and offered Mr. Butler 
a higher price than he had been getting else- 
where. 



THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals conies directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see " Tht 
Writer's Directory of Periodicals." ] 



Shadowland ( Brooklyn ) is now conduct- 
ing an amateur photography contest, details 
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of which are presented in the first issue of 
the magazine. ShadowIand*s present espe- 
cial need is for unusual one-act playlets. 
These must be distinctly out of the ordinary. 
The magazine is also m the market for short 
stories touching upon either the theatre or 
the motion-picture studio, poetry, humorous 
verse, and short fillers'. 



The Motion Picture Magazine and the 
Motion Picture Classic ( Brooklyn ) do not 
use short stories, but the magazines are in 
the market for short fillers, poetry, and hu- 
morous verse. 

The Detective Story Magazine ( New 
York ) is very much in the market for detec- 
tive and mystery stories, also yarns dealing 
with under-world life. Length limits may be 
anywhere from 1,500 to 80,000 words. 



Table Talk, the ' National Food Magazine 
( Cooperstown, N. Y.), would be glad of 
something dealing either with the culinary 
side of homemaking, or with such topics of 
interest as might be considered " table-tilk 
subjects," that is, subjects for discussion at 
the table, home-keeping items, or, in short, 
anything that would particularly appeal to 
the home-maker and home-lover. 



The Woman's Weekly ( Chicago ) wants 
some 1,800-word feature material on subjects 
of interest to broad-minded women for its 
chief non-fiction article each week. The 
magazine also needs humorous stories of 
1,800 words or less. These should not be 
dialogues. 

Wohelo ( New York ) is anxious for 
stories which would appeal to girls of from 
sixteen to twenty years. Adventure, college 
stories, or stories with a wholesome love 
motive are the types desired. Wohelo still 
offers prizes of two dollars and one dollar 
for short stories, poems, and essays written 
by Camp Fire girls. Although the editor 
still suggests subjects, contributors are not 
limited to these subjects, but may write about 
anything that they wish. 



The Southerner ( New Orleans ) wants 
short stories and articles, especially articles 
on the merchant marine. Central and South 



America, cotton, tobacco. Southern com- 
merce, — in fact, anything of interest to 
Southerners. Some good serials also are 
needed, and only the best poetry. Every- 
thing written for the magazine must have a 
distinct bearing on the South, but need not 
be by Southern writers. Ver>' little historical 
matter is wanted. 

Refrigeration ( 1126 Candler Building, At- 
lanta, Ga.) wants interesting articles dealing 
with ice-making, refrigerating, cold storage, 
and kindred subjects. Any matter that 
would be read by men who make ice or 
others interested in mechanical refrigeration 
will be given prompt consideration. 



The Woman's Review ( Syracuse ) , a new 
magazine, is in the market for fiction suited 
to woman's interests. 



The Copywriters Service Bureau, 42 Pine 
Street, Providence, R. I., has taken over the 
Copywriting Department of the Weybosset 
Investment Company, and writes, buys, and 
sells advertising copy of all kinds, and, in 
addition, supplies feature articles to business 
papers. Along with the era of high prices 
has come a greatly increased cost of doing 
business, and, as a result, there is a steadily 
growing demand both for literature that 
gives the salespeople the information they 
need to increase their sales efficiency, and for 
literature that will create among customers 
a desire to buy goods. The demand is not 
limited to any one kind of business. Silk 
hosiery, silverware, saws, insurance, stocks 
and bonds, breakfast foods, the service of 
public service corporations, anything that 
people buy, can be sold at lower cost if the 
right sales literature is used. Writers who 
have an intimate knowledge of some particu- 
lar business, or who may have seen how the 
cost of selling certain goods could be re- 
duced by the use of proper literature, and 
who can develop their idea in an interestingly 
written article of from 3,000 to 8,000 words, 
are asked to submit manuscripts to the 
Bureau, to be sold. The Bureau would pre- 
fer to have an outline of the article, with the 
price, submitted first. The rates paid de- 
pend upon the quality of the work. The 
larger number of new ideas a^riter setids, 
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the more money the Bureau can pay him, 
and when it comes to know his work better, 
it is in a position to give him a larger num- 
ber and a greater variety of special assign- 
ments. The Bureau prefers to have a writer 
place a price upon his work. 



Asia ( New York ) , the Journal of the 
American Asiatic Association, is always glad 
to receive manuscripts on the Orient, going 
into the fundamentals of the life and char- 
acter of Eastern peoples in a human and per- 
sonal way. The editors find that one difficulty 
in writing on the Orient is that the amateur 
traveler on first going to the East feels that 
his impressions, so entirely different from 
any he has ever had, are quite new. As a 
matter of fact, they are usually quite the 
opposite — just the obvious things wiiich, to 
the older hands on Eastern affairs, are an old 
story. 

The Blue Bird ( Cleveland ) is pretty well 
stocked with manuscripts, but the editor is 
always glad to consider nature material, par- 
ticiflarly when k is the result of personal 
observation, ramblings, or experiences. 
Nature tales are sometimes bought for the 
Children's Department, and the editor would 
be glad to consider some good, practical sug- 
gestions or programs which could be used in 
nature work in schools. 



ideas treated in an interesting style, and 
some poems of industry. The magazine 
prints no fiction. 

The McClure Newspaper Syndicate ( ^73 
Fourth avenue, New York ) is not in the 
market for individual manuscripts, as it runs 
everything in the form of a series, excepting 
the daily short story service, which is just 
now oversupplied. 

Gale's Magazine ( Box 518, Mexico City, 
D.F., Mexico ), which removed from New 
York last fall, could use some good articles 
on politics, socialism, eugenics, or new 
thought. 

E. K. Robinson ( 15 Ashburton place. Room 
502, Boston ) will pay three dollars each for 
photographs relating to important places, 
events, and people in American history. 
Photographs must be suitable for reproduc- 
tion. 

The Canadian Boy is now owned by the 
Boy Scouts Association, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada, and is the official organ for Canada 
for that Association. The editor is not in 
particular need of manuscripts at present, but 
he will always consider promptly any sub- 
mitted, and return those not accepted. 



The Household Guest ( Chicago ) does not 
want any manuscripts sent to it at present. 



Sea Power ( Washington ) requires mat- 
ter relating to naval affairs, the merchant 
marine, and America overseas, and the editor 
will be glad to examine short stories of 
human interest, not exceeding 500 words, 
relating to tragic or humorous personal ex- 
periences at sea. The magazine is not in 
the market for manuscripts of a general lit- 
erary character. 

The English Speaking World ( New 
York ) would like some very short stories 
tending to bring English-speaking people into 
closer bonds of comradeship. 



The Nautilus Magazine ( Holyoke, Mass.) 
has no special needs. 



Today's Housewife ( Cooperstown, N. Y.) 
has no present needs. 



The New Success ( New York ) wants 
manuscripts that will stir ambition by ex- 
ample or precept, without being preachy. 



The Nations Business (Washington) 
wants articles presenting large constructive 



The Detective Story Magazine ( New 
York ) is conducting a $10,000 prize-story 
contest. It will give $5,000 for the best de- 
tective story of from 70,000 to 80,000 
words ; $3,000 for the second best ; and 
$2,000 for the third best; and will buy any 
of the other stories that are judged avail- 
able. All stories should be sent to the De- 
tective Storj' Magazine, Prize-Story Contest, 
79 Seventh avenue, New York, on or before 
Januar>- i, 1920. 

W. Collins, Sons, & Co., Ltd., 48 Pall Mall, 
London, S. W., i, England, announce their 
first £750 prize novel competition : Firsti 
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prize, £350 ; second prize, £250 ; third prize, 
£150. All novels are eligible for the first 
two prizes, but one prize will, in any case, 
be allocated to a first novel. ( A first novel 
is understood to be a novel written by an au- 
thor who has never previously had a work 
of fiction published in book form.) All 
novels submitted must be accompanied by 
the publishers' blank, filled out and signed. 
No competitor may submit more than two 
stories, and each must be original work, and 
must not have been previously published in 
any form, or be a translation or adaptation 
from a foreign writer. Novels may be the 
work of collaborators, but will not be re- 
garded as first novels if either writer has 
previously published a work of fiction. 
Novels must be typewritten on one side of 
the paper, and should contain between 70,000 
and 100,000 words. Manuscripts must be 
signed by a pseudonym, and be accompanied 
by a sealed envelope containing the author'? 
real name and address, in addition to the 
pseudonym. All rights in the three success- 
ful novels shall become the exclusive prop- 
erty of the publishers. Manuscripts must be 
received on or before March 31, 1920, 
marked on the outside, *' Novel Competition." 



Under the will of the late Joseph Pulitzer 
an annual scholarship of the value of $1,500 
was founded to be awarded to the student 
of music in America deemed the most 
talented and deserving, in order that he or 
she might continue study with the advantage 
of European instruction. The Department 
of Public Information of Columbia Univer- 
sity announces that the scholarship is open to 
both sexes, and that the winner is to be de- 
termined by a competition in composition. 
Only compositions showing mastery of har- 
mony and counterpoint and conceived in the 
more serious and extended musical forms — 
sonata for one or more instruments, trio, 
quartette, etc., overture, symphonic poem — 
will be considered. Songs and piano pieces 
should not be sent. Applications on the 
form provided, by the University and accom- 
panied by manuscripts should reach the 
Secretary of Columbia University, New 
York, on or before February i, 1920. Each 
composition should bear a pseudonym, and 



be accompanied by a sealed envelope bearing: 
on the face the pseudonym, and containing 
tftie name, age, and address of the sender^ 
and a brief biographical note telling where 
and with whom he or she has studied, and 
other details. Unsuccessful manuscripts 
will be returned, and the scholarship will not 
be awarded if no work is deemed worthy of 
the prize. 

Eric Delamarter, the assistant conductor 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, offers^ 
a prize for an organ sonata by an American 
composer, the work to occupy not more than 
twenty minutes in performance. The contest 
will end December i, and manuscripts should 
be addressed to Mr. Delamarter at 126 Chest- 
nut street, Chicago. 



The Henry S. Wellcome prizes — a gold 
medal and $300, and a Jiilver medal and $200 
— are awarded annually by the Association of 
Military Surgeons of the United States. The 
competition is open to all medical officers and 
former medical officers of the Army, Navy^ 
Public Health Service, Organized Militia,. 
U. S. Volunteers, and of the Reserves of the 
United States, and the subjects prescribed 
for iQiq are, for the first prize : '* The Func- 
tion of Medical and Surgical Consulting 
Staffs Determined by the Experiences of the 
Late War," and for the second prize : " The 
Relation of Defective Mental and Nervous 
State to Military Efficiency." Each com- 
petitor must furnish five copies of his essay,. 
which must not be signed by his true name, 
but by a pen name or distinctive device, and 
must be accompanied by a sealed envelope 
marked on the outside with the fictitious 
name or device assumed, and enclosing the 
true name, title, and address. Essays must 
contain not fewer than 5,000 or more than 
20,000 words, exclusive of tables, and must 
be forwarded to the Secretar>' of the Asso- 
ciation of Military Surgeons of the United 
States, Army Medical Museum, Washington,, 
D. C, to arrive at a date not later than Jan- 
uary I, 1920. Announcement of the prize 
winners will be made in a subsequent issue 
of the Military Surgeon, and the winning es- 
says will become the property of the Associa- 
tion, and will be published in the magazine. 
The writers of the essays receiving " first 
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honorable mention " will be awarded life 
membership in the Association. 



The Etude ( Philadelphia ) offers prizes of 
$10, $5, and a subscription to the Etude for 
4he best letters on "How I Collect My 
Bills." 

For patriotic purposes, Lloyd Chaplin Eddy, 
now in the navy transport service, offers a 
prize of ten dollars for . the best short his- 
torical play of a few characters, for school 
children, etc., entitled, "America, Our Home." 
Manuscripts should be sent to Mr. Eddy, In 
care of the editor of The Writer, by No- 
vember 15. The winning play will become 
the property of Mr. Eddy, and all rights will 
be reserved by him. Unsuccessful manu- 
scripts will be returned, if return postage is 
sent. 

For the single new word which will best 
denote the United States and all parts of 
"Britannia — a word that will embrace all 
the English-speaking peoples of the earth — 
>^ the World Trade Club, 681 Market street, 
San Francisco, will pay $1,000. The con- 
test will close May 15, 1920. " Brit-Am," 
"Ambria," " Ambrittica," "Br-Am," "Sam- 
Bull," are some words so far suggested. 

To vary the plan of offering prizes for the 
best manuscripts submitted, Herbert Jenkins, 
the London publisher, has devi-sed a new 
scheme by which he will "crown" with a 
special gratuity of £100 the best reputed story 
published 'by him in 1920. This will be in ad- 
dition to the royalty he pays the author, and 
the judges will be the literary editors of five 
London papers, who will select three novels 
each from Mr. Jenkins's list. The first on 
each list will be awarded three marks, the sec- 
ond two, and the third one. If two or more 
books " tie," the judges will have to decide. 
Novelists will not be allowed to compete un- 
der a pseudonym. 

The National Arts Club prize of $250 for 
the two best poems read before the Society 
during the season of 1918-1919 has been di- 
vided between David Morton, of New York, 
for his poem, " Wooden Ships," and Mrs. 
Marguerite Wilkinson, for her poem, " Blue- 



stone." "Wooden Ships" has been pub- 
lished in the Bookman, but "Bluestone" has 
not yet been printed. 



Ernest Bloch, of New York, a Swiss com- 
poser, won the prize of $1,000 offered by Mrs. 
F. S. Coolidge, of Pittsfield, Mass., for the 
best sonata for viola and piano. The judges 
spent two days arguing before deciding not 
to award the prize to Miss Rebecca Clarke, 
an English violinist and the composer of 
" Morpheus," brought out in 1918 in New 
York under the name, "Anthony Trent." 



The three grand prizes offered by the New 
York Herald in its amateur photographic con- 
test for 1919 — cameras valued at $250, $100, 
and $50 — have been awarded to Myers R. 
Jones, 274 Henry street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Marion V. Allieu, Derby, Conn., and R. B. 
M. Taylor, 59 Elizabeth street, Newark, N. J. 



Prize offers still open : — 

Joseph Pulitzer prizes for 1919. amounting to 
$8,^, for the best American novel, biography, 
play, history of the United States, paper on the fu- 
ture development and improvement of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism, best history of the services 
rendered to the American public by the American 
press, and the best example of a reporter's work 
during the year. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prizes of $75, $50, and $25 offered by the I>avid C. 
Cook Publishing Company foi the best stories 'of 
Sunday School class life for the Boys' World, the 
Girls' Companion, and^ What to Do, submitted by 
November 10. Particulars in September WaixEa. 

Prize of $3,000 offered by Physical Culture ( New 
York ) for the best novel, to be published as a serial, 
received before October 1, i9-»- Particulars in 
August Writer. 

Prizes of $1,000, $600, and $400 offered by the 
American Sunday-School Union ( Philadelphia ) for 
the best book manuscripts on specified subjects 
offered before December i, 1919- Particulars in 
April Writer. 

Prizes of $500, $200, $100, and four of $50 each of- 
fered by the True Story Magazine for the best 
stories from real life, submitted- by January i, 1920. 
Particulars in May Writer. 

American Historical Association prize of $250 for 
the best essay on American military history sub- 
mitted before July i, 19JO. Particulars in September 
Writer. 

Prize of £250 offered by T. Werner Laurie, London, 
for a humorous novel submitted by October 31, 1919. 
Particulars in September Writer. 

Hawthomden prize of £100 for the best work of 
imaginative literature in English prose or poctrj'. 
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published during the previous twelve months. Par- 
ticulars in September Whiter. 

Prize of $i,ooo for a new air for the Yale song. 
" Bright College Years," offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in August Writer. 

Prize of $25 for the best patriotic song written by a 
federated clubwoman composer in the state of New 
York, received before October 15, by Mrs. Eu- 
gene J. Grant, 379 Washington avenue, Brooklyn. 
Particulars in August Writbr. 

Prizes of $500. $250, and $100 in a Religious Drama 
contest, conducted by the Drama League of America, 
J06 Riggs Building, Washington. Contest to close 
December i. Particulars in August Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Matinee Musical Club, 
of Philadelphia, for a cantata suitable for women's 
chorus, to be submitted by November i. Particu- 
lars in July Writer. 

Prize of $500 for a musical comedy, offered by 
Carl Hunt, manager of the Plymouth Theatre, Bos- 
ton. Particulars in July Writer. 

Five hundred dollars in 178 prizes offered by the 
Special Campaign Committee of " The Fatherless 
Children of France " ( 410 S. Michigan ave., Chicago ) 
for true stories of Overseas Experiences telling of 
friendships between French children and American 
soldiers. Particulars in August Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $2,000 for the 
four best studies in the economic field submitted 
before June i, 192a Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on " The Con- 
trol of the Foreign Relations of the United States : 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities 
of the President, of the Senate and the House, and 
of the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice," of- 
fered by the American Philosophical Society. Com- 
petition to close December 31, 1920. Particulars in 
July Writer. 

O. Henry Memorial Prize of $500, offered by the^ 
Society of Arts & Sciences, for the best short story 
published in America in 1919. Particulars in The 
Writer for April and May. 

The Poetry Society of America prize of $500, of- 
fered through Columbia University, for the best 
book of poetry by an American published in 1919. 
Particulars in June Writer. 

Walker Trust open prize of £aoo and eight limited 
prizes of £25 each for essays on " Spiritual Regenera- 
tion," offered by the University of St. Andrew's, 
Scotland, submitted before March i, 1920. Particu- 
lars in June Writer. 

Prizes offered by Poetry ( Chicago ) for the best 
work printed in the magazine during the year Oc- 
tober, 1918 — September, 1919. Particulars in De- 
cember Writer. 

PrI/c of $100 offered by Poetry ( Chicago ), as a 
mark of distinction, like a scholarship, to be awarded 
in November to the unknown poet among its con- 
tributors who most deserves and needs the stimulus 
of such a reward. Particulars in March Writer. 

Two prizes of five dollars for the best photo- 
graphs published in Physical Culture each month 
and two prizes of $100 for the best photographs pub- 
lished each six months, offered by Phvsical Cul- 
ture, New York. Particulars in May Writer. 



Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and t 
beginner's competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published ench day. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York ) for stories, short 
poems, and essays, written by Camp Fire girU. 
Particulars in November Writer. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one doIT>r 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



William David Ball, whose story, "The 
Galloway Loop," was printed in the Black 
Cat for August, says he has raised hogs, 
written publicity for a big university, spun 
strings for musical nistruments, taught 
school, run the " flu " ambulance, and cleared 
sage brush on the plains of Idaho. Just now 
he is managing a big apple orchard near Ros- 
well. New Mexico. Mr. Ball's first story was 
printed in the Railroad Man's Magazine in 
April, 1910, and since then, while he has 
farmed most of the time, he has always had 
the " writing bee " buzzing in his bonnet and 
spasmodically goading him into more or less 
coherent writing. Next spring he hopes to 
get 'back definitely and for good into the 
writing game. He has had stories published 
in Every Week (defunct). Farm and Fire- 
side, Adventure, McCall's. the Black Cat, and 
the Detective Story Magazine. Mr. Ball 
wrote " The Galloway Loop " in two days, an 
unusually short time for him, as most of his 
stories take a month in the making, although 
he may work at four or five stories within 
thalt month. He makes three drafts of a 
story, as a rule, writing and rewriting, and 
then the final copy. 



Leonora Speyer ( Lady Speyer ) , who 
wrote the poem, " Summer Sorrow," in the 
August Century, is an American by birth, 
having been born in Washington, D. C, but 
has lived abroad since her marriage, return- 
ing to this country four years ago. Lady 
Speyer, who was Leonora von Stooch before 
her marriage, as a girl was a professional 
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violinist, appearing with the Boston sym- 
phony orchestra under Nikisch and the New 
York symphony orchestra under Anton Seidl. 
She has been writing for about two years, 
and says that it is the most absorbing thing 
in her life — after her husband and four big 
happy girls. Her first poem was published 
in Scribner's, and she has had poems in the 
Century, the Nation, the Dial, the Bellman 
(defunct), the Bookman, and Contemporary 
Verse ; and stories and little articles on 
musical and dramatic subjects in the Strat- 
ford Magazine, McCall's, and the Saturday 
Evening Post. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Dramatic Technique. By George Pierce Baker, 
Professor of Dramatic Literature in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 531 pp. Cloth. Boston : Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 1919. 

Professor Baker, the author of " The 
Principles of Argumentation," the best book 
on the subject ever published, now Professor 
of Dramatic Literature in Harvard Univer- 
sity, and for many years head of The 47 
Workshop at Harvard, where the art of 
playwriting is taught in actual practice, has 
now brought out what is sure to be regarded 
as the standard book on dramatic technique, 
because it is thorough and complete ; prac- 
tical rather than theoretical ; characterized 
by clear common sense ; based on the ex- 
perience of many vears of study, instruction, 
and practice ; and so written that it illu- 
minates the whole subject of dramatic tech- 
nique for the would-be dramatist. The 
scope of the work is indicated by the chap- 
ter headings : Technique in Drama : What 
It Is ; The Drama as an Independent Art ; 
The Essentials of Drama, What Is Action ? ; 
From Subject to Plot : Clearing the Way ; 
Clearness Through Wise Selection ; Propor- 
tioning the Materials : Number and Length 
of Acts ; Arranging Material : Clearness, 
Emphasis, Movement ; Characterization ; 
Dialogue ; Making a Scenario ; The Drama- 
tist and His Public. Xo student of the art 
of playwriting can afford not to own the 
book. 
Cekvantes. By Rudolph Schcvili, Professor of 

Spanish. University of CalifDrnia. Master Spirits 

of Literature Series. 388 pp. Cloth. New York ; 

Duffield & Co. 1919. 

The charm of "Don Quixote," recognized 
for three hundred years, is as great now as 
when the work was new, and this book about 
the classic and its author will he welcomed 
by a wide circle of readers. The volume 
tells in an interesting way the picturesque 



story of Cervantes' romantic life, and gives 
an estimate of his various works, of which, 
as Professor Schevill says, " Don Quixote " 
is by no means the only one of merit, al- 
though " Don Quixote," he says, " has be- 
come a part of the literary conscience of the 
world, and, therefore, possesses the rare 
fame of being known, at least by name, to 
countless persons who have not had the leis- 
ure to peruse it." 
Anatole Fkance. By Lewis Piaget Shanks. 241 

pp. Cloth. Chicago : Open Court Publishing 

Company. 1919. 

This scholarly biography of the famous 
French author, by Lewis Piaget Shanks, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages and Liter- 
atures in the University of Wisconsin, and 
the essayist of the Dial and the Sewanee Re- 
view, has been well described as " a living 
portrait of the man, an estimate, made with 
a fine sense of dramatic values, of the forty 
years of Anatole France's literary activity, 
and a critical study, with ample quotations, 
of the forty volumes written during this 
period." The book is an admirable example 
of sympathetic appreciation. 

Reading the IIible. By William Lyon Phelps. 131 
pp. Cloth. New York : The Macmillan Company. 
1919. 

Eminently readable is Professor Phelps's 
book, ** Reading the Bible, ' which is made up 
of three lectures on the subjects, Reading 
tha Bible, The Short Stories of the Bible, and 
Saint Paul as a Letter Writer, delivered at 
Princeton Theological Seminary in February 
of this year. Professor Phelps's treatment 
of the subject, while reverent, of course, is 
neither theological nor devotional. He con- 
siders the Bible as a part ^f literature, and 
.discusses it purely from a literary point of 
view. In speaking of the size of the vocabu- 
lary in the .Authorized Version, he quotes 
Professor Cook of Yale as saying : ** I com- 
pute the number of words in the Authorized 
Version to be 6,568. If to these were added 
the inflected forms of nouns, pronouns, or 
verbs, ... the total would be 9,884." Re- 
calling that a prize offered by a newspaper 
for the best answer to the qiiestion, " Which 
is the Finest Short Story Ever Written ? " 
was awarded to a writer who voted for the 
story of the woman taken in sin. Professor 
Phelps says he finds that this t; ' • • • 

the Gospel bv John, contains 
and five words. 

.America's Munitions, 1917-1918. Rej 
Crowell, Assistant .Secreta'-y of \\ 
of Munitions. 59^ no. Cloth. VVj 
emment Printing f)ffice. 1919. 

Unlike most Government dc 
report of the Director of Munit 
of fascinating interest. It tell 
and entertaining: way of the ii 
done in this country in the ] 
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munitions- during the war, covering every 
phase of the war mobihzation of materials, 
not only the production of guns and ammu- 
nition and other articles commonly recog- 
nized as munitions, but every other sort ot 
production in this country for war : air- 
planes, balloons, and aviation equipment, tonic 
gases, gas masks, engineering inventions and 
other supplies, building construction tor the 
war, army food, clothing, general quarter- 
master supplies and activities, and the pro- 
duction of equipment for signalling and com- 
munication in France. 
Handbook or War Facts avd Peace P*o»"^s. By 

Arthur L. Frothingham. 253 PP- P^??/- , ^,fl 

York : National Security League. 19 ^^ €st 44th 

street. 1919. 

This fourth edition of the National Secu- 
rity League's handbook of the war for 
readers, speakers, and teachers, now m its 
2S5th thousand, will be circulated by the 
League free of charge while the present issue 
lasts, to League members, libraries, teachers, 
and students. 

BOOKS RKCKIVED : 

[The Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be ot real 
value in a writer's library, such as works 01 reter- 
encc, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine .'or the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 
cdg<?d under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of The W riter s readers.] 
Thk Grass in the Pavement. Poems. B>' M. E. 

Buhler. 122 pp. Cloth. New \ ork : James l. 

White & Co. 1918. 
Reed Voices. By Tames U. Kenyon. 122 pp. Cloth. 

James T. White & Co. 1917. 
Th^ Peace of Roaring River. By Scor|re van 

Schaick. With illustrations by W . H. \ . Koerncr. 

3x3 pp. Cloth. Boston • Small, Maynard, & Co. 

1918. 
Thk Sacrifice. By Weston J. T.eMoine. 21^ PP- 

Illustrated. Cloth. New Orleans : Cox Prmting 

and Publishing Company, Inc. I9t9. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
-the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
•will confer a favor if they will mention The W«ite«.] 



The Case of Fiction. By a well known novelist. 
Harper's Magazine for September. 

The Return to Reading. Joseph Hergeshcimer. 
Bookman for September. 

Translating Literature Into Life. Arnold 
Bennett. Bookman for September. 

The Expanded Interest in Poetry. Amelia 
Josephine Burr. Bookman - for September. 

Current Taste in Fiction : A Quarterly Sur- 
vey. John Walcott. Bookman for September. 

Jane Austen. Frank Swinnerton. Bookman for 
September. 

Filming Great Fiction. Allan Dwan. Forum 
for September. 



Whitman and Anne Gilchrist. Edith Wyatt. 
North American Review for September. 

Talfourd — The Artist of the Brownings. 
With portraits. Eliza L. Johnston. Scribner's for 
September. 

The Rise of the Penny Press. James Melvin 
Lee. Pep for September. 

A Few Fallacies of the Films. Illustrated. 
Robert Allerton Parker. Arts and Decoration for 
September. 

The Developing of Advertising Art. Illus- 
trated. Arts and Decoration for September. 

The Art of Typography. Illustrated. Arts and 
Decoration for September. 

The Novelist Enters the Aristocracy of Let- 
ters. Current Opinion for September. 

The Centenary of Herman Melville. Current^ 
Opinion for September. 

The Meteoric Genius of Savinien de Cyrano 
Bergerac. Mme. Jane Rouira. English Review for 
September. 

Some of Our Young War Poets. Margaret 
Wynne Nevinson. English Review for September. 

Stylists of the Battlefield. F. Lauriston Bul- 
lard. Quill for July. 

The Reporter as a Story-Teller. H. F. Har- 
rington. Quill for July. 

Our American Copyright Law. George Haven 
Putnam. Bookseller, Ne'.vsdealer, and Stationer for 
September i. 

The Dangers of the Postal Zone Law. Senator 
Arthur Capper. Bookseller, Newsdealer, and Sta- 
tioner for September i. 

General Taylor, Long Head of the Boston 
Globe. With portrait. James Morgan. Fourth Es- 
tate for August 23. 

Hyphen Often a " Missed Link." Arthur Pem- 
berton. Fourth Estate for August 23. 

Press Agenting as a Business. Frances Parrott. 
Fourth Estate for August 23. 

Grown-Ups Can't Write " Kid " Tales. Isabelle 
Virginia Freeland. Fourth Estate for August 30. 

Safe Rules for Women Writers. W. K. 
Mathews ( Sunday Editor, Dayton, O., Journal ). 
Fourth Estate for September 6. 

How A Stereotyper Became Poet and Humorist 
( Judd Mortimer Lewis ). Fourth Estate for Sep- 
tember 6. 

Daily Journalist in the Granite State. George 
L. Kibbee. Fourth Estate for September 13. 

" The Stars and Stripes " Accounts for Itself 
Upon Being Hauled Down. Literary Digest for 
August 23. 

Plight of the Younger British Novelist.- 
Literary Digest for August 30. 

Paying the Poet and the Piper. Musical 
Courier for September ii. 

Future Extinction of Yiddish Literature. 
Literary Digest for September 13. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Because of the demands of the printers oi 
New York, who are threatening to strike Oc- 
tober I, the periodical publishers of New York 
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City, at a meeting held September 15, with 
152 Xew York periodicals represented, agreed 
that, unless the unwarranted and unfair de- 
mands made on them by the radical labor 
leaders of the New York local unions were 
withdrawn, they would suspend publication 
until such time as the industry could be 
stabilized. Two publishers of publications of 
national circulation, now published in New 
York, announced at the meeting their inten- 
tion to sell out their real estate in New York 
City, and secure property outside of New 
York, so that they might be free from the 
radicalism of local labor unions. The pub- 
lishers of another periodical of more than a 
million circulation announced that they will 
move their entire plant to a Western city 
rather than submit to demands which will 
practically destroy their business. The an- 
nouncement of the New York Publishers' 
Association, stating these facts, closes with 
the statement : " We hope that these steps 
will not be necessary." Ninety per cent, of 
the magazines published in the United States 
are printed in New York City. 

Edward W. Bok announces his resignation 
as editor of the Ladies' Home Journal, to 
take effect January i. H. O. Davis, of Los 
Angeles, who has been managing editor for 
the last six months, will succeed him. Mr. 
Bok, who has been editor of the magazine 
for thirty years, says that now he is going 
to play. He says : "I'm going to do some 
special writing, travel, and devote myself to 
my wife and our two big sons." 

A meeting of the British Empire Press 
Union in Canada in September, 1920, will be 
followed by a meeting of the Press Congress 
of the World at Sydney, Australia, beginning 
•October 13, 1920, at which newspaper men 
from nearly ever>- country in the world are 
expected to be present. Dr. Walter Williams, 
•of the University of Missouri, is president 
of the congress. 

Georgia authors arc to have their memory 
Tcept green by a grove of trees to be planted 
in Piedmont Park, Atlanta, by the Atlanta 
Writers' Club. The first tree to be planted 
ivill be in memory of Jacques Futrelle, who 
-went down on the Titanic. 



Miss Margaret Widdemer and Robert 
Haven Schauffler were married August 28 at 
Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire. Mrs. 
Schauffler will continue to write under her 
maiden name. 

John Kendrick Bangs, who is a resident of 
Ogunquit, Maine, is a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for congressman from 
the First Maine district. 

A Playwrights* Protective Association has 
been formed in New York, and has elected 
Otto Harbach president ; Owen Davis, secre- 
tary, and Silvio Hein, treasurer. Scenario 
writers will be eligible for membership. 

London literary gossip has it that all the 
new highbrow poets and essayists are to be 
gathered together in a new ** colyum" in a 
daily paper of large circulation by Viola 
Meynell. Among the literary lions also cap- 
tured for this " colyum " will be Siegfried 
Sassoon, Walter de la Mare, Robert Nichols, 
Frank Swinnerton, and Alec W'augh. 

Edward S. Martin, who is writing a biog- 
raphy of Joseph H. Choale, would like to 
have letters or information which will be 
helpful to him sent to him in care of Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. 

Edward Hutton, whose address is Duke's 
Hotel, 35 St. James's place, S. W. i., London, 
asks readers generally to help complete a 
bibliography he is making of " Desert Island " 
novels and stories. He wants to include any 
book that deals with Crusoe adventures on 
an island, in any language 

The Roosevelt Permanent Memorial 
National Committee is compiling a , memorial 
book of Roosevelt anecdotes, and asks for 
voluntar>' contributions of brief characteris- 
tic stories of Roosevelt, to be sent to Hamlin 
Garland, at the headquarters of the Commit- 
tee, Room 291, I Madison avenue, New York. 

"A Golden Age of Authors," by William 
Webster Ellsworth ( Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany ), gives the literary recollections of Mr. 
Ellsworth, who for nearly forty years was 
connected with the Century Company, part 
of the time as its president. 

"The Life of Arthur Hugh Clough," by 
James L Osbourne, 's published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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"Dante Alighieri : A Biographical Study," 
by Charles Allen Dinsmore, is published by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The second volume of **A History of the 
French Novel," by George Saintsbury ( Mac- 
millan Company), covers the period from 
1800 to 1900. 

"A Short History of French Literature," 
by William Henry Hudson, late staff lecturer 
in literature to the University Extension 
Board, University of London, with a memoir 
of the author by A. A. Jack, professor of 
English Literature at the University of 
Aberdeen, is published by the Macmillan 
Company. 

" The Biography of George Meredith," by 
S. M. Ellis, announced by Grant Richards 
( London ) , has been suppressed. The fol- 
lowing statement has been issued by the au- 
thor and the publisher : " Mr. Ellis's book, 
* George Meredith : His Life and Friends in 
Relation to His Work,' is withdrawn from 
circulation ; the author and his publisher ex- 
press their regret to the owners of the 
George Meredith copyrights for the unau- 
thorized use of copyright material from the 
works and letters of Mr. Meredith. The au- 
thor also regrets implications in the book 
concerning Mr. Meredith's life, which are not 
in accordance with the facts." 

"A Book about the English Bible," by 
Josiah H. Penniman, professor of English 
Literature in the University of Pennsylvania, 
is published by the Macmillan Company. 

" Model English," by Francis P. Donnelly, 
S.J., professor of English at Holy Cross Col- 
lege, is published by Allyn & Bacon ( Bos- 
ton). 

" The American Literary Year Book, 
1919," edited by Hamilton Traub, is published 
by Paul Traub at Henning, Minnesota. 

" The Women Novelists," by R. Brimley 
Johnson ( Charles Scribner's Sons ), covers 
the century from 1778 to 1876, from the pub- 
lication of " Evelina ' to " Daniel Deronda." 

" Old and New Masters," a volume of liter- 
ary criticism by Robert Lynd, literary editor 
of the London Daily News and middle writer 
on the New Statesman, is published by T. 
. Fisher Unwin ( London ) . 



" Words and Sentences," by Dr. H. S. V. 
Jones, of the University of Illinois, is pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. 

A pamphlet entitled " Writers' Cramp and 
Allied AflFections : Their Treatment by Mas- 
sage and Kinesitherapy," by Douglas Graham, 
M.D., is published by E. G. Swift ( Detroit ). 

The new publishing house of Scott & 
Seltzer, with offices at 5 West Fiftieth street^ 
New York, has for its working partners 
Temple Scott and Thomas Seltzer. Mr. 
Scott was for some years the manager of 
Brentano's. Mr. Seltzer was associated with 
the firm of Boni & Liveright as managing 
editor, vice-president and treasurer. The 
new firm says its aim will be "to give sym- 
pathetic publicity to the younger men and 
women who are seeing new visions and wha 
know how to reveal them in high literary 
form, whether in fiction or other works." 

P. B. M. Allan, who before the war was 
Reader in the firm of Smith, Elder, & Co.,. 
whose business was purchased about two 
years ago by John Murray, has now set up 
on his own account as a publisher, in Quality 
Court, Chancery Lane, London. Mr. Allan 
has for his Reader K. N. Colville, formerly 
assistant professor of English literature at 
Queen's L^niversity, Kingston, Canada. 

Vorwaerts, the SociaHst paper of Berlin, 
says that Maxim Gorky has been captured 
and shot by Lettish troops. Last November 
we were told that Gorky had become con- 
verted to Bolshevism and had accepted from 
Lunasharsky, the " people's commissioner for^ 
public enlightenment,' a commission to edit 
an anthology of the literature of all 
nations in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, in 2,000 volumes. 

Hadwin Houghton, who was married in 
April of last year to Miss Carolyn Wells,, 
died in New York August 26. 

Horace Traubel died at Bon Echo, Ontario,, 
a colony for devotees of Walt Whitman, 
September 8, aged sixty years. 

Leonid Andreeff, the Russian author of the- 
Maxim Gorky school, died recently in Fin- 
land. 

Professor George Gunton died in New 
York September 11, aged seventy-four. 
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CANONS OF NOVEL WRITING.* 



If one would write a successful novel he 
should have clearly in mind, at the outset, 
the kind of success at wh?ch he will choose 
to aim ; in general, whether he looks for 
immediate financial reward, for a great 
moral effect, to exploit a favorite theory, 
or for a permanent artistic creation. 

He may intend to write a story that shall 
simply entertain the reader in a pleasant way, 
like a stroll through a garden full of flowers 
in full bloom, all of which are common and 
familiar. This is the easiest story to write, 

'Awarded the prize offe/ed by Books and the 
Book World of the New York Sun for the best 
short article by any author on any phase of book 
writing. 



.and in this field facility may be most cer-- 
tainly cultivated and most extensively exer- 
cised. The reader will readily recall writers^ 
who supply the market by a steady output, 
which finds an immediate sale and a year 
or two later appears in abundance on the 
second-hand stalls at one-sixth of the pub- 
lisher's price. These writers sometimes can- 
didly reveal their process as so many hours 
a day at the typewriter, producing so many 
words each week. They never are like 
Dickens, who sometimes sat all day, pen in 
hand, without thinking of a word to write. 
But it is not necessary to despise these decid- 
uous novels ; they have their place as 
properly as the candy shop has its place 
among the more serious establishments in 
Main street. Children are not the only 
lovers of candy. 

Or, the writer may choose to entertain by 
constructing a plot that will arouse the read- 
er's curiosity and challenge his ingenuity at 
guessing in advance of its successive revela- 
tions. This includes the detective story. It 
cannot be produced by any measured click 
of the writing machine, and by many good 
writers it cannot be produced at all. If the 
plot is its only characteristic, all the other 
elements being commonplace, it may be 
fairly successful — even largely successful 
in immediate sales — but, as the rocket stick 
descends in the last chapter, no one ever 
turns to the book a second time and the cir- 
culation comes to an early end. 

Or, the writer's main purpose may be 
to set forth picturesquely the peculiar traits 
and social habits of a chosen community at 
some definite period. This, whether of a 
long past or of a recent time, is the his- 
torical novel. The more ambitious ones are 
founded on a real or pretended study of 
people and manners in a remote time and 
region, with unnecessarily careful attention 
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to costumes. Some of the best known are 
of questionable accuracy ; and the value of 
some, even if accurate, is subject to doubt. 

Or, a writer- may choose the story as the 
best medium for calling wide attention to a 
prevalent wrong, expecting thereby to se- 
cure its condemnation and abolition. But 
the beneficent purpose cannot dispense with 
the necessity for interest as a story. A 
writer who asstmies this task is not likely to 
escape the rule that all art involves some de- 
gree of exaggeration. 

Or, the writer may use a story as the 
means of setting forth a minute psycho- 
logical study of a soul beset by special cir- 



cumstances or subjected to peculiar influ** 
ences. Here again the narrative must have 
something of life and motion ; otherwise 
the psychology might better be expended in 
an essay for those who read minutely and 
with a considerable ingredient of study. 

Or, the writer may have a conception of 
a novel and interesting character and set it 
forth as the central figure of a well con- 
structed story, furnishing for this character 
a good background of significant incidents 
and minor characters. The central figure 
may be from history, but for the highest 
success it must be a pure creation. 
New Yokk, n. y. Rosstter Johnson. 



EXPERIENCES WITH EDITORS. 



My acquaintance with editors during the 
past thirty years has been extensive and 
peculiar. On the whole I like editors very 
much better than I liked my masters at 
school and college. I have found them more 
amenable. I am sure I shall not be offending 
any one of the living editors with whom I 
have had dealings by describing some of 
their idiosyncrasies. I am writing more 
especially of their idiosyncrasies in the poet- 
ical market. 

I never knew more than two editors who 
had any idea of poetry — or maybe I had 
better say verse; it is a more comprehensive 
term. 

One I knew very well. He has passed 
away. De mortuis nil nisi bonum — and the 
latter word should generally be spelled 
"bunkum" — but were he alive today I 
shouki, and could, have nothing but good to 
say of him. Now that he is no more, I 
reverence his memory. The only fault I 
ever found with him was that he would in- 
cessantly urge me to take up New Spelling, 
whereas if there is a thing I hate it is the 
spelling of "through" as "thru," and 
"night" as "nite," and so on. I remember 
bow thoroughly disgusted he was when I 
tpld him facetiously I much preferred Es- 
peranto. 



Another editor I remember for whose 
opinion about verse I haven't the slightest 
respect, who showed me galley on galley of 
verse which he had accepted for his maga- 
zine. 

" There is a thousand dollars' worth of 
verse on those galleys." said he, " all of 
which I have paid for, and heaven only 
knows when the verses will be used." Some 
time after that he sent for me. His boss in- 
tended to bring out a new magazine — a new 
technical magazine. Would I write the ini- 
tial poem for it ? It was a magazine de- 
voted to the railway world. What did I 
know about trains ? Very little, and that 
little I would give worlds to forget. It ap- 
peared, therefore, that I was the very man 
for the job. I set to work and evolved out 
of my imagination nearly fifty lines about a 
train going at full speed through town and 
country. I sent the poem to the editor and 
was again summoned to his presence. "The 
poem is all right," said he, "but you have 
made the train stop." I smiled. "Surely it 
must stop sometime and somewhere." "Not 
at all," responded my reviser, "the train 
must go on forever." I altered the poem, 
and that train is still running ! I am not 
quite sure whether the magazine is, or not. 
I said that the poem consisted of about fifty 
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lines. The editor insulted me very lightly 
by sending me a check for Five Dollars. 
When I objected, he replied that the maga^ 
2ine was new and he could not at the moment 
afford to pay me any more. He would sec 
diat it was made up to me later on. He 
never did I 

There was another editor, too, who was in 
the habit of accepting a great deal of my 
verse and paying me disgracefully. He pal- 
liated his offence, however, by treating me 
to luncheon very frequently, so I forgave 
him, for, as you know, a poet will do any- 
thing to obtain a meal ! 

Once upon a time I wrote about twelve 
lines which for the life of me I could not 
understand. I can't understand them now. 
A lady friend informed me, after reading 
tiiem, that they were the product of my sub- 
conscious self. Very likely they were ; one 
never knows what that little demon is up to. 
I am sure I could never have written them 
in a lucid interval. I took these lines to an 
editor, who read them and accepted them on 
the spot. The time of acceptance, as I re- 
member, was immediately after the editor's 
luncheon hour. The lines appeared, and 
then I tackled my editor. "Do you know 
what on earth those lines mean ? " I asked. 
■" No ! " he replied, " but I was hoping you 
might." I confessed I didn't "Well, no 
matter," said he consolingly, "they look 
mighty pretty ! " 

Another would-be poetical editor — he 
was a rustic and how he ever obtained his 
position I can't conceive to this day — would 
insist on revising my verse according to his 
views, until I was a fit subject for a lunatic 
asylum. He had no idea of metre or of 
rhythm, but unfortunately he knew he was 
an editor. He was really more than con- 
scious of that fact. I am truly sorry for 
that man, for — and I am sure I drove him 
to this awful extreme — he took to writing 
free verse, and so far as I know anything 
about that peculiar madness he writes it very 
well. I leave him to his terrible fate, for 
that is revenge enough for me. He was 
really very simple. 

This same — well, "adjective jerker" 
seems the most appropriate name for him — 
told me that he wanted contributions which 
were "casual and mellow." I understood 



what he meant by "casual" — a milk-and- 
watery Stephen Leacock style — but wh-tt 
in the world he wished to convey by the 
word "mellow" I never could understand. 
I rather expect he wanted me to sacrifice at 
the shrine of Bacchus until my writing be- 
came "mellow" enough to suit his columns. 
I gave up trying after a time. Apparently 
I didn't use the same brand he did ! 

And here is an instance worth relating, as 
it shows the desirability of not tearing up 
manuscripts, unless they are purely ephe- 
meral, and not even then, sometimes. A 
Sunday editor accosted me on the street, 
asking whether I had any verse which might 
be acceptable to him. I was diffident. He 
insisted that I must have a whole trunkful 
of rejected manuscripts. I had. Would I 
send him some of them ? I would, and did. 
The next Sunday, to my absolute astonish- 
ment, a dozen of my verses appeared in the 
periodical which he was editing I And he 
paid me for them, too ! 

Then there were other editors. A comic 
journal editor, who had been a free lance, 
and so knew how to commiserate my lot, used 
to accept manuscripts of mine day after day 
until he had to compromise by paying me off 
at the rate of so much a week. ( In those 
days, I should mention, this particular jour- 
nal paid on publication ). Another comic 
journal editor met me and inquired whether 
Pegasus had galloped away from my part of 
the world. I replied in the negative, but he 
was sure, so he said, that I had for the time 
being written myself out, so far as verse 
was concerned. He then and there gave me 
an order for a prose screed, not to exceed 
1,500 words. I wrote this in an hour, and 
received Forty-five Dollars for my contribu- 
tion. That editor is alive still, and I love 
him ! 

Lately I had an idea of compiling an An- 
thology of real vers de sodete, contributed 
to the newspapers and magazines of late 
years. I put my project before a publisher, 
who promptly told me that it would be an 
extremely small book, as there were very 
few vers de soci^t^ poets in the country. 
From a pretty close observation I think he 
was right ; but that is matter for another 
story. La louche Hancock, 

Chxcaoo, 111. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
The Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 
• •• 

One interesting result of the New York 
printers' strike is the publication of make- 
shift issues of a number of periodicals by 
the co-operation of expert typewriter opera- 



tors and photographers, without the use of 
type. The Literary Digest has distinguished 
itself by producing two full-size numbers in 
this way. The copy is carefully typewritten^ 
and the pages are made up by pasting the 
typewritten sheets on large sheets of card- 
board, with prints of the cuts to be used 
pasted in the proper place, and the head- 
ings put m by artists with a pen or brush. 
Errors in typewriting discovered by the 
proofreaders are corrected by re-typewriting 
the lines and pasting the corrected line Jn. 
each case over the line with the misprint. 
This, of course, is a delicate operation, but 
the work is no greater than the work of 
correcting a line of linotype misprint. When 
corrections have been made, the page' is 
photographed and a zinc plate is made, the 
size of the type being somewhat reduced in 
the process. The printing is done from 
these zinc plates. The result is a good-look- 
ing magazine, a little hard to read because 
typewriter type solid, reduced somewhat in 
size, is not so legible as ordinary leaded 
print. The lines of print cannot be spaced,, 
as on the linotype, to make them all of 
equal length, ani so the right-hand margins 
of the columns are irregular. If a new face 
of type, like that of ordinary print, is pro- 
vided for the typewriter, however, and if 
some way can be found to space the lines to 
make them of equal length, magazine pages 
can be produced by this process which wil! 
compare well with pages set in type, and it 
is possible that the strike of the typesetters 
in New York may in the end greatly reduce 
the amount of the work that typesetters 
have to do. It is a question whether good 
taste requires that the printed lines of prose, 
any more than the lines of poetry, shall be 
of equal length. Benjamin R. Tucker, a 
publisher who brought out books in Boston 
and New York, used to print books and his 
magazine. Liberty, with no attempt to space 
the lines to even length, his idea being that 
the saving of expense in setting type atoned 
for the irregular appearance of the page. 
• •• 
Some writers seem to think that editors 
have a prejudice against folded manuscripts^ 
and take pains to supply themselves witk 
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•envelopes of abnormal size in which to send 
out their manuscripts flat, even though the 
manuscript is but a single sheet. To edi- 
tors this discloses the amateur. Book manu- 
scripts and thick manuscripts generally 
should, of course, be sent flat, but there is 
no reason why a thin manuscript should not 
be folded to fit a No. lo envelope, or, in the 
■case of a very thin manuscript, to fit an or- 
dinary letter envelope. In either case the 
stamped and addressed envelope that should 
always be enclosed for the return of the 
manuscript should be folded crosswise with 
the flap turned out, instead of being en- 
closed flat with the manuscript, so that the 
inner envelope will not be cut open with the 
outer envelope by the one opening the mail. 
• •• 
By the accidental omission of a credit line, 
The Writer unfortunately assumed respon- 
sibility for a paragraph in the August num- 
ber about Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham, 
which was reprinted from an article in the 
literary supplement of the Lewiston Jour- 
nal. In this article, Mrs. Burnham was 
made to "kiugh merrily" and say that her 
first book was submitted to twenty- four 
publishers before its acceptance, and that 
she retains the rejection slips ; also that one 
publisher accented his disapproval by say- 
ing that it would be better for her to take 
in washing, as she might make a success of 
the laundry business, whereas the door to 
literature would remain bolted against her. 
Mrs. Burnham writes : "The facts being 
that I had no obstacles to surmount makes 
all this falsity very trying to me, especially 
as the lies are put into my own mouth. The 
second publisher to whom I offered my first 
book, * No Gentlemen,* accepted it ( the first 
one having said that it would be safer as a 
second book). It had an immediate suc- 
cess, and my writing flowed on in its simple 
lines without let or hindrance from that 
time on. The publishers ol *No Gentlemen,' 
surprised by its success, urged me to hurry 
with a second story, 'before they forget 
you.'" The editor of The Writer is the 
less to be excused for allowing the foolish 
fake interview to be reprinted in the maga- 
zine because he has long known the true 



story of the beginning of Mrs. Burnhani*s 
literary work, which was given in an auto- 
biographical article published in The Writer 
for December, 1901. In that Mrs. Burn- 
ham said, after telling how her brother in- 
sisted, in spite of her protestations, when 
she was a piano-playing girl whose chief in- 
terest in life was music, that she could 
write stories if she tried : " The usual early 
cravings to write and the systematic work 
to gain technique were absent in my case, 
and yet scarcely an obstacle beset the path 
to authorship. The acceptance of my stories 
and verses w^as immediate." 
• 

What is the longest sentence in a work of 
fiction ? The opening sentence of a current 
novel, " Christopher and Columbus," has 219 
words, but it has the merit of stating clearly 
a good many facts, and giving a good idea of 
the chief characters of the story rfiat is to 
come. Would it be better if it were broken 
up ? Here it is : — 

Their names were really Anna-Rose and Anna- 
Felicitas ; but they decided, as they sat huddled 
togrether in a comer of the second-class deck of 
the American liner St. Luke and watched the 
dirty water of the Mersey slippingr put and the 
Liverpool landing-stage disappearing into mist, 
and felt that it was comfortless and cold and 
knew they had n't got a father or a mother, and 
remembered that they were aliens, and realized 
that in front of them lay a great deal of gray, 
uneasy, dreadfully wet sea, endless stretches of 
it, days and days of it, with waves on top of it 
to make them sick and submarines beneath it 
to kill them if they could, and knew that they 
had n*t the remotest idea, not the very remotest, 
what was before them, and if they did get across 
to the other side, and knew that they were refu- 
gees, castaways, derelicts, two wretched little 
Germans who were neither really Germans nor 
leally English because they so unfortunately, so 
complicatedly were both — they decided, looking 
v«ry calm and determined and sitting very close 
together beneath the rug their English aunt had 
given them to put round their miserable alien 
legs, that what they really were were Christopher 
and Columbus, because they were setting out to 

discover a new world. 

* 

Williams Arms Fisher, editor and publica- 
tion manager of the Oliver Ditson Company 
( Boston ) , says that the responsible music 
publishers are actually anxious to find Ameri- 
can composers whose works they can use. 
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*'The eagerness for serious American music," 
says Mr. Fisher, "pertains especially to the 
better and more conservative class of pub- 
lishers, whose most optimistic dream centres 
around compositions, native-written, that will 
at least equal those by European composers. 
. . . Light music, especially if tuneful and 
snappy, has, of course, a still wider market." 
Mr. Fisher's statement is important because 
he represents a responsible firm of music pub- 
lishers. Composers and song-writers should 
deal only with music publishers who are re- 
sponsible, avoiding especially those who ad- 
vertise under such headings as ** Write a Suc- 
cessful Song," or " Song Poems Wanted." 
.•• 
Any who have been in doubt as to what a 
musical composition really is may be glad to 
know that in the latest edition of Weil's 
" Copyright Law " a musical composition is 
defined by Justice Holmes as *' a rational col- 
location of sounds, apart from concepts, re- 
duced to a tangible expression from which 
the collocation can be reproduced either with 
or without continuous human intervention." 

W. H. H. 

THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



t This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see " The 
Writer's Directory of Periodicals." ] 



Collier's, the National Weekly (New 
York ) , has been enlarged since it came un- 
der new management last August, and it now 
offers more space for meritorious stories 
than previously. H. W. P. Powel, the editor, 
especially desires stories that have to do with 
the present individual struggle for existence 
in America ; stories that do not necessarily 
have the dollar mark written into them, but 
that to some degree reflect the ambitions, 
ideals, aims, and accomplishments of average 
American citizens, whether they live in the 
East, the South, the North, or the West. 
Collier's does not desire stories of more than 
7,500 words. 

Beginning with the November issue. Boys* 
Life (New York ) will be greatly increased 



in size. In addition to printing in the course 
of the year from six to eight complete serial 
stories and about one hundred short stories^ 
it will also print numerous articles on ani- 
mals, birds, and other features of wild out- 
door life, inspirational articles, and articles 
about different kinds of athletic sports and 
games. The magazine is in the market for 
good short stories, of from 2,000 to 4,50a 
words, and for two-part stories, of from 
7,000 to 10,000 words, in which the action is 
lively and there is plenty of adventure — 
preferably adventure in odd and out-of-the- 
way places. It does not desire stories which 
"preach," and is only moderately interested 
in school and athletic stories. Boys' Life is 
the ofHcial Boy Scout magazine, but it is so 
edited that it appeals to any normal boy be- 
tween the ages of ten and eighteen, and is in 
no sense a trade paper or a house organ. 



The Southern W^oman's Magazine has 
been sold to Russell Raymond Voorhees, and 
has removed to New York. The magazine 
is in the market for all kinds of fiction, but 
manuscripts must have a distinct Southern 
flavor, and contain nothing of the "blood 
and thunder" type. 

Everybody's Magazine ( New York ) 
would be particularly glad of any really good 
humorous fiction. The magazine is in the 
market esp'jcially for short fiction at this 
time, and humorous fiction is hard to find, 
apparently, while the editors feel that stories 
of the sad and horrible type which were pub- 
lished so largely during the war would be 
well discarded now in favor of stories of a 
more cheery nature. 



The Cosmopolitan ( New York ) wants 
fiction that is toned to the world's changing 
order — big, vj'.al, human themes, skilfully 
handled. 

Vogue ( New York ) wants some clever, 
entertaining, non-fiction articles on such sub- 
jects of interest to smart women as fashions, 
travel, and decoration. Vogue does not pub- 
lish fiction. 

The Country Gentleman ( Philadelphia ) 
has need of fiction stories, of from 6,000 to 
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S^ooo words. It also uses four or five serials 
a year, of from 60,000 to 80,000 words, 
based, if possible, on farm or country life. 
It is constantly interested in general articles, 
of about 5,000 words, on all phases of farm- 
ing. 

The chief need of the Christian Endeavor 
World ( Boston ) just now is serial stories. 
The paper publishes serials for young men 
and young women, not for children, and they 
must have a worth-while purpose, and should 
not be " preachy." The characters should 
not be children, nor should they be pre- 
dominantly young. The chapters should be 
about 3,500 words in length, and there should 
be from ten to twenty chapters, or there- 
abouts, in a story, and an attention-holding 
plot should bind them together. The paper 
aims to publish in every number some brief 
article, about 600 words long, that will fall 
into the categories of biography, travel, 
science, literature, history, the United States, 
Giristianity, the Bible, and missions. The 
editors are always especially glad to see 
manuscripts that will meet their needs in 
these particular directions. These should be 
attractive and worthwhile, decidedly in- 
structive, and, while simple, should have the 
mature point of view. 



Smith's Magazine ( New York ) is well 
supplied with manuscripts at present. 



Hy. S. Watson, the editor of Field and 
Stream ( New York ), says that the paper is 
in the market for all good hunting, fishing, 
and outdoor stories, of from 3,500 to 4,000 
words, illustrated with live-action photo- 
graphs. One dollar is paid for every photo- 
graph used, and from one-half cent to a cent 
a word for stories, and sometimes more for 
special articles. 

Fashionable Dress ( New York ) is still 
in the market for good short stories, of from 
2,000 to 5,000 words. 



The Jewish Forum ( New York ) will be 
glad to consider short and long stories of 
Jewish interest which are well written, and 
will pay from one-half cent to one cent a 



word for all available matter. All com- 
munications should be addressed to Harold 
Berman, managing editor the Jewish Fortu^, 
5 Beekman street, New York. 



The American Co-operative Journal ( Chi- 
cago ) is anxious to receive fact stories of 
the success of farmers' co-operative market- 
ing and buying associations. Chartes W. 
Holman, ^e editor, says that at present he 
is supplied with purchased fiction, but that 
he is always glad to examine anything that 
is live. The magazine uses illustrations, and 
payment is made upon acceptance. 



Dogdom (Battle Creek, Michigan) does 
not need any manuscripts at present. 



Cartoons ( Chicago ) is chiefly in need of 
short humorous miscellany, either prose or 
verse, for its department entitled " The Best 
of the Jests." The editor would also like 
some whimsical sketches, with plenty of ac- 
tion and characterizatioQ, of from 800 to 
1,200 words. 

Holland's Magazme ( Dallas ) stands in 
need of serials ; short stories ; poems ; illus- 
trated features ; and humor. John W. Stay- 
ton, who is now the editor, says that barring 
stories based on amativeness, essays, poems 
of more than thirty lines, and broad humor, 
manuscripts of diverse range will be con- 
sidered. All work must be characterized by 
literary skiM and wholesomeness. Fiction 
that is right-minded, alive, full of hope, 
truth, and buoyancy is particularly desired. 
Action is a general requirement, and origi- 
nality is a point in the author's favor, but it is 
not the purpose of the magazine to scorn the 
quiet values, or to neglect that quiet philoso- 
phy which, after all, sustains life and makes 
it worth while. Strong situations are not 
barred, provided they are handled adroitly. 
Special features must be accompanied by 
good, clear photographs, which lend them- 
selves to artistic grouping. Poems are in de- 
mand, but are seldom encountered. No mer^ 
verse is used, except of a humorous turn, not 
exceeding twenty lines. Serials should run 
from 40,000 to 80,000 words ; short stories. 
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from 2,500 to 8,000 words. Manuscripts are 
handled promptly, and payment is made on 
acceptance. Owing to the distance from the 
market, contributors must make an allow- 
ance of not less than eight days for time in 
transit. 

Everyland Magazine ( N ew York ) wants 
imaginative pictures, and stories of foreign 
and domestic interest, written to appeal to 
the imagination of children — fact or fiction 
— in art, religion, science, industry, inven- 
tion, adventure, folk lore, poetry, music, and 
drama. Short manuscripts are preferred, 
and nothing longer than 3,000 words will be 
accepted. 

The Farmer's Wife ( St. Paul ) is always 
in the market for good short fiction and tv;o- 
part stories, and the editor is now looking 
especially for stories of accomplishment by 
country women. Practical articles, especially 
when accompanied by good photographs, are 
always welcome. The paper prints an occa- 
sional poem, but the number of poems ?s 
negligible. The paper is devoted especially 
to the mission of the farmer's wife, and aims 
to make farm life seem attractive to the 
farm wife and mother and her children. 

The Sunday School Visitor ( Nashville ) 
is always in the market for short stories and 
incidents that convey right moral and reli- 
gious impressions, without advertising the 
purpose. 

George P. Rutledge, editor of the Chris- 
tian Standard (Cincinnati), says that most 
of the manuscripts used in that paper are 
written by men selected fi write theift, so 
that the field for outside matter is small. 
More manuscripts are submitted than the 
paper can possibly use, so that he is con- 
stantly over-supplied. 



The Motor Guide ( Rochester, Ind.) would 
like some touring articles and technical mat- 
ter of interest to the automobile owner, 
pleasure seekers, and practical motorists. 

James R. Gray, Jr., editor of the Atlanta 
Semi-Weekly Journal, says the Semi- Weekly 



Journal is a semi-weekly newspaper, made 
up exactly as the Atlanta Journal, but carry- 
ing the news in a condensed form. Owing 
to a change in policy, the fiction and other 
features are not purchased from outside 
writers, and this paper is no longer in the 
market for any outside material. 



The American Searchlight ( Cleveland ) is 
in need of articles showing how some person 
has helped to save some girl from vice, either 
by warning or by rescue. 



The Black Diamond ( Chicago ) is par- 
ticularly interested just now in features that 
show what it costs a dealer to handle coal in 
his retail yard, and what it costs to deliver 
coal to his customer, or give information as 
to any special equipment jor device which he 
uses to reduce his handling costs. The maga- 
zine is always in the market for photographs 
of an unusual nature relating to the coal in- 
dustry, to be used on the weekly pictorial 
page. These pictures should adhere strictly 
to the coal industry, and should be unusual 
— for instance, pictures with human interest 
in them, or of some unusual event, or of 
some oddity in equipment or methods. The 
editors say they do not obtain enough of this 
class of material to meet their requirements 
by fifty per cent. 

Mrs. Mollie Price Cook is now the editor 
of Social Progress ( Chicago ). The ma^- 
zine is well stocked at present with articles 
of travel and adventure and " kiddie " stories, 
but is in the market for articles on child 
training which will be helpful to parents 
from both the theoretical and the practical 
sides. If plans for the enlargement of the 
magazine mature, the editor will consider 
fiction for adults — one story each month 
that will make the problem of childhood 
" strike home " to the parent. Articles should 
not contain more than 2,000 words, and those 
of 1,500 words are preferable, as well as 
shorter ones. 

The Northwest Warriors Magazine, suc- 
ceeding the Minnesota Warriors Magazine 
and Our Heroes ( Wisconsin's Loyal Illus- 
trated Monthly), is published at 935 Andrus 
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Building, Minneapolis, Minn. The magazine 
is published by, for, and in the interest of 
the warrior citizens of the Northwest, and 
all members of the staff have served in the 
United States military forces. John W. Bry- 
ant is editor in chief, with W. E, Brockman, 
as editor, and Eugene S. Bibb, managing edi- 
tor. The first number was that for August 



The Open Road ( Boston ) is a new 
magazine intended to meet the needs of boys 

and young men who have outgrown the 
juvenile magazines. The first issue is that 

for November, and the magazine is pub- 
lished by the Torbell Company, 248 Boylston 
street, Boston. Clayton H. Ernst is the edi- 
tor. 

The McGraw-Hill Company of New York 
ias bought the Journal of Electricity of San 
Francisco. The paper will continue to be 
published in San Francisco by the Technical 
Publishing Company, with Robert Sibley as 
•editor. 

The address of Contemporary Verse is 
now 449 West Twenty-second street. New 
York City. Louise Townsend Nicholl, of 
the New York Evening Post, has joined the 
staff as associate editor. 



Hoggson's Magazine (New. York) has 
discontinued publication. 

Hugo Riesenfeld, director of the Rivoli 
and Rialto theatres. New York City, in his 
desire to encourage American composers, of- 
fers a prize of $500 for the best overture 
submitted to him by March 21, 1920. The 
•competition is open to any composer residing 
in this country, the only restriction being 
that the work must not be of too difficult a 
nature to prevent its being played with a 
limited number of rehearsals by either the 
Rivoli or Rialto orchestras of fifty men. G. 
Scfairmer & Company will publish the win- 
ning composition, and all royalties will revert 
to the composer. Scores should be addressed 
to Edward Falck, Care of the Rialto The- 
atre, New York. 

Physical Culture ( New York ) offers a 
second photo prize contest covering a period 



of six months, and beginning with the No- 
vember number. For the best physique 
photograph, on the basis of excellence of 
physique, artistic posing, and superior photog- 
raphy, the editors will award $100 ; and, in 
addition, they offer a five-dollar prize for the 
best physique photograph submitted each 
month and two dollars each for every other 
photograph published. 



The American Poetry Magazine ( Mil- 
waukee ) will award each month two prizes 
of books of poetry for the two best poems 
published each month. 



Prize offers still open : — 

Joseph Pulitzer prizes for 1919, amounting to 
$8,500, for the best American novel, biography, 
play, history of the United States, paper on the fu- 
ture development and improvement of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism, best history of the services 
rendered to the American public by the American 
press, and the best example of a reporter's work 
during the year. Particulars in July Wsitek. 

Prizes of $75, $50, and $25 offered by the David C. 
Cook Publishing Company for the best stories of 
Sunday School class life for the Boys* World, the 
Girls' Companion, and What to Do, submitted by 
November 10. Particulars in September Wkitek. 

Prize of $3,000 offered by Physical Culture ( New 
York ) for the best novel, to be published as a serial, 
received before October i, 1920. Particulars in 

August WftlTER. 

Prizes of $1,000, $600, and $400 offered by the 
.American Sunday-School Union (Philadelphia.) for 
the best book manuscripts on specified subjects 
offered before December x, 1919. Particulars in 
April WftiTia. 

Prizes of $500, $200, $ioo, and four of $50 each oU 
fered by the True Story Magazine for the best 
stories from real life, submitted* by January i, 192a 
Particulars in May Writes. 

Joseph Pulitzer annual scholarship prize of 
$1,500, to be awarded to the student of music in 
America deemed the most talented and deserving, 
in order that he or she may continue study with 
the advantage of European instruction. Com* 
petition closes February i, 1920. Particulars in Oc- 
tober Writee. 

Prize of $10,000 offered in detective story contest 
by the Detective Story Magazine. Contest closes 
January i, 1920. Particulars In October Writer. 

Prize of £750 offered for the best novel by W. 
Collins, Sons, & Co., Lt.1., London, closing March 
31, 1920. Particulars in October Writer. 

Prize for an organ sonata offered by Eric Dela- 
marter, contest ending December i. Particulars in 
October Writer. 

Henry S. Wellcome prizes — gold medal and 
$300, and silver medal and S200 — open to medical 
officers and former medical officers of the army. 
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navy, public health service, organized militia, U. S. 
volunteers, and reserves of the United Stattea. 
Competition closes January i, 1920. Particulars in 
October WiXTsa. 

Prizes of $iOp $5, and subscription to the Etude 
offered by the Etude for the best letters on " How 
I Collect My Bills." 

Prize of $1,000 oflFered by the World Trade Club, 
for the single new word, submitted by May 15, 
1920, which will best denote the United States and 
all parts of Britannia^ Particulars in October 

WlXTIl. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars in October Writer. 

American Historical ^\ssociation prize of $250 for 
the best essay on American military history sub- 
mitted before July i, 1920. Particulars in September 
Writer. 

Hawthomden prize of £100 for the best work of 
imaginative literature in English prose or poetry, 
published during the previous twelve months. Par- 
ticulars in September Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
" Bright College Years," offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in August Writer. 

Prizes of $500, $250, and $100 in a Religious Drama 
contest, conducted by the Drama League of America, 
306 Riggs Building, Washington. Contest to close 
December i. Particulars in August Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $2,000 for the 
four best studies in the economic field submitted 
before June i, 1920. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on " The Con- 
trol of the Foreign Relations of the United States : 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities 
of the President, of the Senate and the House, and 
of the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice," of- 
fered by the American Philosophical Society. Com- 
petition to close December 31, 1920. Particulars in 
July Writer. 

O. Henry Memorial Prize of $500, offered by the 
Society of Arts & Sciences, /or the best short story 
published in America in 1919. Particulars in The 
Writer for April and May. 

The Poetry Society of America prize of $500, of- 
fered through Columbia University, for the best 
book of poetry by an American published in 1919. 
Particulars in June Writer. 

Walker Trust open prize of £200 and eight limited 
prizes of £25 each for essays on " Spiritual Regenera- 
tion," offered by the University of St. Andrew's, 
Scotland, submitted before March i, 1920. Particu- 
lars in June Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner's competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York ) for stories, short 
poems, and essays, written by Camp Fire girls. 
Particulars in November Writer. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying '^ne dollar 



each week day for a poem written by a ftecMf 
reader. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Janet Allan Bryan (Mrs. William James- 
Bryan ), whose story, " Mothers — and 
Others," came out in the Youth's Companion 
for October 2, does not regard herself as a 
professional writer, although for a number 
of years she has been a contributor to such 
periodicals as Forward, the Classmate, Our 
Young People, and the Canadian juveniles. 
Mrs. Bryan spent her youth in the atmos- 
phere of a college town — Lexington, Vir- 
ginia — where the home of her grandmother, 
Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, was long a centre 
of literary and artistic life. Since the death 
of Mrs. Bryan's husband -- the brilliant 
young senator from Florida, who died 
shortly after taking his seat in Washington 
— she has made a home for her children in 
Jacksonville. 

Harry Esty Bounce, the author of ths 
short story, "Mr. Torbert Malingers," in the 
October Century, is the editor of the " Book» 
and the Book World" section of the Ne^. 
York Sun — its Sunday book supplement. 
He has been a newspaper man for ten years,, 
principally on the Sun, and writes fiction for 
his amusement as he can find the time. 



"Evelyn Heath," the name signed to the 
story, "When Love is Lord," in the October 
number of Young's Magazine, is the pscu- 
don3nn of Frances Harmer, whose novelette,. 
"A Newport Nobody," ran in the second 
October issue of Snappy Stories. Miss Har- 
mer is English by birth, but she has lived 
in this country for several years, alternately 
teaching and writing. At present she is 
reading scripts in the Lasky studio in Holly- 
wood, CaliforiHia, and studying continuity 
writing. Her short stories and novelettes 
have appeared in Saucy Stories, the Parisi- 
enne, Ainslee's, Smith's, the Green Book, 
Hearst's, the Farmer's Wife, the Farm Jour- 
nal, the Woman's Magazine, McCall's, the 
Sunday American Supplement, and other 
publications. One story, " Saving the Fam- 
ily Name," which appeared in Young's Maga- 
zine, was filmed by Lois Weber, with Mary 
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McLaren as the star. Miss Hariner lived 
for some years in New York, and declares 
that everything in "When Love Is Lord" 
either happened, or could have happened, in 
that City of Limitless Possibilities. 



Joseph T. Kescel, who had a story, " Rusty 
on the Track," in the October St. Nicholas, 
was born in Monroe, N. Y., but spent his 
early life in widely separated mining sec- 
tions of the West, or of Old Mexico. At the 
age of fourteen he left school and went to 
work in one of the camp stores, r«imaining 
there two years, and then becoming a mall 
boy, carrying mail on horseback or on skis 
to one of the mines 30m e distance back in 
the mountains. He continued this work un- 
til he was eighteen, when he again attended 
school for a short time, and then secured 
employment in an ore reduction plant, later 
specializing in extracting metals from the 
raw ore. This work took him to Mexico, 
and when a gun flashed in the moonlight as 
a drunken Mexican popped up from behind 
some barrels where he had lain in ambush 
and a load of shot struck Mr. Kescel's face, 
instantly blinding him, he was thirty-seven 
years old. Two months later several of New 
York's foremost specialists confirmed the 
opinion of others that he had already inter- 
viewed in Mexico City. His eyesight was 
permanently destroyed. By four o'clock of 
the same day, after a visit to the New Yoric 
Association for the Blind, he was very much 
heartened to find that there were many oc- 
cupations in which he might engage and still 
continue, as in the past, entirely self-sup- 
porting. 'At the New York Association for 
the Blind and at the office of the Matilda 
Ziegler Magazine for the Blind, Mr. Kescel 
learned a great many things, including the 
use of some tools, the manipulation of a 
t3rpewriter and of a shorthand machine, and 
the reading and writing of raised print. He 
also learned, he says, — "what cannot be 
taught, even by people with the best inten- 
tions — to keep a stiff upper lip, head up, 
smile, and plug. . . . Smiles and a good 
front will attract people," he adds, "so keep 
smiling, keep plugging, and things will shape 
up all right. Besides, if one is busy, there is 
no time to think about a thing that had best 



be forgotten." Mr. Kescel tried Mveral dif- 
ferent kinds of work before taking up 
writing, and it was nearly a year after his 
first story started on the roimds of the maga- 
zine offices before one was accepted. Among 
the magazines that have since published kis 
work are Munscy's, the American Boy, the 
magazines of the Street & Smith Corpora- 
tion, St. Nicholas, the Black Cat, B^ys* Life, 
Uncle Sam's Boy (defunct), the Overlaad 
Monthly, the Boys' Magazine, the People's 
Popular Monthly, Saucy Stories, Boy Life, 
Ropeco, the Fisk Club News, Browning's 
Magazine, and the Parisienne. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



F«rl>«r. — Edna Ferber says : " The entire 
output of my particular job depends upon me. 
By that I mean that when I put the cover on 
my typewriter the works are closed. The 
office equipment consists of one flat table, 
rather messy ; one typewriter, much abused, 
and one typewriter table ; a chunk of yellow 
copy paper and one of white. All the wheels, 
belts, wires, bolts, fires, tools — the whole 
manufacturing scheme of things — has got 
to be contained in the space between my chin 
and my topmost hairpin ; and my one horror, 
my nightmare of nightmares, is that some 
morning I'll wake up and find that space va- 
cant, and the works closed down, with a men- 
tal sign over the front door reading : — 

" * For Rent. Fine, large, empty head. Inquire 

within.* 

" There wa^ one year when there was a 
sign reading : 'Closed for repairs.* The hor- 
ror of it is still with me." — American 
Magazine. 

Grant M. Overton, writing cf Edna Ferber 
in "The Women Who Make Our Novels," 
says of her first novel, "Dawn O'Hara" : 
"After it was completed, she did not like it. 
It was her mother who rescued the manu- 
script from the wastebasket and sent it to a 
publisher." 

Jorclaii. — In September of last year Eliza- 
beth Jordan signed a contract to write a serial 
for a woman's magazine. She had no idea what 
the story was to be, but being an optimist 
she cheerfully assumed that the plot would 
"come." Also, she promised to deliver the 
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first chapter within a month. A week passed 
and the plot did not ** come." A second week 
followed and the plot had not arrived. Miss 
Jordan, who cheerfully concedes that she has 
never worried over anything in her life, be- 
gan to look 'thoughtful. 

At tjie beginning of the third week, when 
she was standing before a long mirror in her 
dressing-room one morning, severely regard- 
ing some newly-arrived grey hairs on her left 
temple and attributing them to the delayed 
plot, she suddenly saw a vision in her mirror. 
The vision was a young girl, a very pretty 
one, sitting on a window-sill and apparently 
looking straight at her. Miss Jordan studied 
the phenomenon a moment, and then realized 
that the vision was a trick of refraction — 
a cross projection from some building which 
itself remained unseen. By hanging out of a 
side window near her mirror she discovered 
liie building — a squat studio apartment 
house on the southeast corner of Gramercy 
Park. 

" If a young man had this room," Miss Jor- 
dan refledted thoughtfully, "he'd have a 
beautiful time watching that girl " 

It was at this precise moment that the plot 
of "The Girl in the Mirror" was bom. — 
Century Company Book Notes. 

TarkingtoB. — Booth Tarkington does his 
work at an artist's drawing-table. Always he 
has disdained a typewriter. The drawing- 
table he can adjust to any light, any pose 
that may suit his comfort at the moment. 
With a little stack of paper before him, he 
sets about the business of composition. Every 
phrase is pondered, balanced, scrutinized be- 
fore it is permitted to pass. As often as not, 
a dozen phrases have been rejected before the 
final one which seems to readers to come so 
trippingly has been arrived at. Individual 
words are scored out again and again. Were 
a manuscript subjected to any such rigorous 
revising with pen and ink or fountain pen, 
it would very soon, what with deletions, in- 
terlineations, and changed words, become il- 
legible beyond all hope — one huge blot. 
Hence Mr. Tarkington uses quantities of 
lead pencils. In a great pile they wait, ready 
sharpened, on the shelf of his d»-awing-table. 
As soon as one is dulled, he throws it aside 
and picks up another. Thus it is •that Penrod, 



William Sylvanus Baxter, the Amberson fam- 
ily, and Ramsay Milholland have all slowly, 
meticulously taken on life. — New York 
Evening Post. 

CURRENT LI TERA RY TOPICS. 

Scsnario Writing. — The popular idea 
that writing scenarios for the moving pic- 
tures is an easy road to fortune is not sus- 
tained by the report given by E. M. Robbins 
in the 1919 Year Book issued by the Camera, 
a Pacific Coast publication, of hrs inquiries 
among the moving-picture companies about 
their purchases of manuscripts. Mr. Robbins 
says : — 

"In a questionnaire submitted to the 
various studios in Hollywood and vicinity, 
three questions were asked — First : How 
many scenarios were purchased during the 
year 1918 ? Second : How many were re- 
jected ? Thir4 : What was the chief reason 
for rejection ? To give a fair idea of the 
results obtained from the questionnaire, the 
following answers are enumerated : — 

"The American Film company, at Santa 
Barbara, Calif., purchased fifteen scenarios 
and rejected 3,072. The Brentwood Film cor- 
poration purchased one and rejected fifty. 
The Brunton Studio, which during the fore- 
part of the year 1918 was purchasing stories 
for Bessie Barriscale and Louise Glaum, re- 
jected 2450 scenarios and arranged for the 
purchase of loa 

"The Chaplin Studio rejected 3,500 and 
purchased one. The Christie Studio read 
5,000 stories, bought no and produced 104. 
The Fairbanks Studio purchased six stories, 
out of 1,171 submitted. 

"M. M. Stearns of the Dorothy Gish com- 
pany says that ninety-nine per cent, of the 
scenarios submitted were rejected and that of 
•the remaining one per cent, four were pur- 
chased, and several are now being held on 
option, awaiting the star's decision, whether 
or not to purchase. D. W. Griffith bought 
fifteen stories during the year. He rejected 
in the neighborhood of 9,000. 

"William S. Hart reports the purchase of 
eight stories out of 3,000 submitted. The 
Metro Pictures corporation, in answering the 
questionnaires, said that sixty stories were 
purchased and that they presumed somewhere 
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iii the neighborhood of a million had been 
turned down. 

"The National Studio purchased twelve 
stories out of 1,872. Mary Pickford bought 
one submitted scenario and has been rejecting 
an average of 'five a day." 

The studio reported further, Mr. Robbins 
says, that most of the scenarios submitted 
were not suitable screen material. 

"It is quite probable," he adds, "that 
twenty per cent, of the scenarios depend on 
dialogue to tell the story, and at least forty 
per cent, leave characterization entirely out 
of the synopsis." 

Mr. Robbins questioned producers as to 
what they desire, and learned 'that "the two 
things most wanted are characterization and 
situation." 

The scenario writer is warned against at- 
tempting to put his story in technical form. 
The conditions in each studio vary, and each 
employs its own experts to prepare the con- 
tinuities from which the directors work. All 
they want from outsiders is synopses. 

Misinformsd Posts. — There is a crying 
need for a "Poet's Handbook of Science." 
W. R. Benet, for instance, should be informed 
that bats do not hang in barns at night, that 
they fly around at night and hang there in the 
day-time : Lola Ridge, thai palms do not grow 
on mesas, that jaguars do not inhabit deserts, 
etc., etc. I pause only because I have not now 
the time or energy to write the book. I 
strongly suspect that the time so spent would 
be of greater service to the muse than the 
perpetration of masterpieces I — A. Y. Win- 
ters, in Poetry. 

IJt«ratiir«, Succsss, and Money. — The 
fact that Amelia E. Barr wrote sixty-five 
books and died worth less than $600 will re- 
new the talk about lack of money in litera- 
ture ; hut don\ forget that Amefia had lived 
comfortably for many a year on her pen. 

A great number of American writers of the 
past generation have earned double as much 
every year as the salary of a United States 
senator. Their income matched that of the 
Qnef Justice or the admiral of the navy when 
we had one. Richard Harding Davis, Robert 
W. Qiambers, George Ade, Rex Beach, Mrs 
Rinehart,. arc only a few of quite an array of 
writers who have lived handsomely on -dicir 



imagination. I know well a man who made 
$50,000 on one book which was written in Ae 
past year. 

Not what Mrs. Barr left, but what she 
spent, is the index of her success as a novel- 
ist. — "Girard's Talk of the Day," in the 
Philadelphia Press. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



How TO Study the Best Shokt Stokies. By 
Blanche Colton Williams, Ph.D. 222 pp. Cloth. 
Boston : Small, Maynard, & Company. 1919. 

Students of the art of short-story writing 
can get much help from this book o£ 
analyses of the stories published in the se- 
ries of yearbooks, compiled by Edwin J. 
O'Brien, of the best short stories for 1915^ 
1916, 1917, and 1918. Supplementing her own 
analyses of the stories, Mrs. Williams gives 
information secured from the authors of 
more than thirty of them, telling how their 
stories were conceived, developed, and 
finally written, thus teaching by example to 
some extent their methods of literary work. 
Gertrude Atherton, for instance, says : " I 
rarely have the solution of a story or a novel 
in my mind, merely the principal character, 
the central idea, and the mise en scene. I 
prefer to let the story work itself out." This 
view is indorsed by Maxwell Struthers Burt, 
who says : " The story ordinarily comes to 
me as an incident or a theme, sometimes a& 
a character in a certain incident. Then 
usually nothing happens for a long time. 
If I try to think about it too much, so much 
the worse. In about a month Fll think 
about it again, and then, as a rule, it begins 
to evolve. A great deal of the incident oc- 
curs to me while I am actually writing.'* 
Mrs. Williams, who his a class in story- 
writing at Colimibia University, and whose 
" Handbook on Story Writing " is perhaps 
the best book on the writing of the short 
story now available, believes that the art of 
story writing can be taught, and certainly if 
a student has natural ability he can learn 
much from a well-directed study of tech- 
nique. 
Main Cukkents of Spanish Litbkatuke. By J. 

D. M. Ford. 164 pp. Cloth. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co. 1919. 

• "My aim," Professor Ford says in his. 
introduction, "is to afford a survey of cer- 
tain important currents running through the 
history of Spanish literature as written in 
the motherland, and to call attention to the 
great worth of the literature produced by 
writers in Spanish America." The eight 
divisions of the book were delivered as lec- 
tures in the winter of 1918 at the Lowell In- 
stitute in Boston.. The- eight chapters take 
up : The Heroic Tradition : The Epic — 
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The Ballad ; Cervantes : The Man and His 
Work ; The Rise of the Drama and its Tri- 
umph in the Golden Aze : Lope de Vega ; 
The Culmination of the Dramatic Move- 
ment : Calder6n ; Lyric Poetry ; The 
Novel ; and High Points of Spanish;Ameri- 
can Literature. The book, which is emi- 
nently readable, is something more than an 
outline of the development of Spanish liter- 
ature ; it is an excellent history of the hter- 
ature of Spain and Spanish America for the 
general reader. 
Words and Sbhtencks. By H. S. V. Jones. Ph.D. 

ISO pp. Qotli. New York : Henry Holt & Co. 

1919- 

In the section of his book devoted to 
words, Dr. Jones, who is assistant professor 
of English at the University of Illinois, has 
chapters on Derivations, The Meanings of 
Words, The Standing of Words, Spelling, 
and Pronunciation, and in the section de- 
voted to sentences, in the first part he takes 
up the different parts of speech, and in the 
second discusses The Rhetoric of the Sen- 
tence, with chapters on Clearness, Emphasis, 
and Ease. An Appendix has chapters on 
the Conjug:ation of the Verb, Punctuation, 
2tfid Capitalization. 
Model English. Book II : The Qualities of 

Style. By Francis P. Donnelly, SJ. 301 Pp. 

Cloth. Boston : Allyn & Bacon. 1919- 

Father Donnelly is professor of English 
at Holy Cross College, and this second Book 
of his "Model English," like the first, is 
intended primarily for classroom use. In- 
vention, the finding of thoughts to establish 
or amplify the truth of a statement, was 
the chief topic of Book I., better known un- 
der its former title, "Imitation and Analy- 
sis." Invention, Father Donnelly points out, 
is the first stage in the art of composition. 
The second is the arrangement of the 
thoughts. The third .stage, the fitting ex- 
pression of the thoughts, is the subject of this 
Book. Arrangement is adequately treated in 
both Books. "Model English" is the out- 
growth of long years of oractical experience 
in the classroom, and it is a very useful 
work. 

Th« Fine Art of Photography. By Paul L. An- 
derson, E.E. Illustrated. 31S PP- Cloth. Phila- 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. 1919. 

This new book by the author of "Pic- 
torial Photography : Its Principles and 
Practice" will be warmly welcomed by 
photographers aiming to do artistic work. 
Mr. Anderson gives ample reason for in- 
cluding photography in the fine arts' and 
justifies his belief that the photographer 
may be a real artist both by the reasoning 
of his text and by the artistic photographic 
illustrations of his book, of which there are 
twenty-four, with a frontispiece in colors. 
Earnest photographers will find innumerable 
suggestions of value in his discussion of 
such topics as Composition, Values, Sugges- 



tion and Mystery, Landscape Work, Wmter 
Work, Landscape with Figures, Genre. Il- 
lustration, Architectural Work, Marme 
Work, Motion-Picture Work, and Por- 
traiture, concluding with the Philosophy of 
the Hand Camera and ronarks on Tecbnic. 
Every photographer, amateur- or profes- 
sional, who wants to use his camera to the 
best advantage should own a copy of this 
hook. 
The Harvest Hoke. Collected Poems of Tames B. 

Kenyon. 414 pp. Cloth. New York : James f. 

White & Co. 1920. 

This is one of the attractive volmnes of 
poetry published by James T. White & Co. 
— an autographed copy of an edition of 550 
copies, printed from type that has now been 
distributed. Type, paper, press-work, and 
binding are all in exquisite taste. The poems 
are collected from the nine volumes published 
by Dr. Kenyon, and many of them are re- 
printed from the Atlantic Monthly, the Cen- 
tury, Scribner's, and other leading publica- 
tions. Dr. Kenyon's verse is graceful, melo- 
dious, refined and delicate in sentiment and 
in expression, and this collection of it makes 
a book of charming poetry. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 
[ The WaiTER is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, laneuase, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer's library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. ^ There is ^ no 
soace in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledffed 
under this heading. Selections will be made tor 
review in the interest of The Wkitek's readers.] 
The American Liteeaky Yearbook. Edited by 
Hamilton Traub. 376 pp. Cloth. Henning, 
Minn. : Paul Traub. 1919. 
The Street of Adventure. By Philip Gibbs. Au- 
thorized American edition, with a special preface 
by the author. 437 PP. Cloth. New York : E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1919- 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Thb Whitbb.] 

Life and Liters of Sir Wilfrid Lauribr. — 
I. With photographs. Oscar Douglas Skelton. 
Century for October. 

My Neighbor, Theodore Roosevelt. With 
portraits. Hamlin Garlan«1. Everybody's for Oc- 
tober. 

Charles Hanson Towne. Porter Emerson 
Browne. Bookman for October. 

Monthly Critique of Artlstic AovBRTtsiiro. 
Illustrated. Arts & Decoration for October. 

Ernst Habckbl. With portrait. Current 
Opinion for October. 

A New Indictment of Kipling's " Poetic Vul- 
garity." Robert Lynd. Current Opinion for Oc- 
tober. 
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VicsMTB Blasco IbAnez Not a Great Aktist. 
itebecca West Current Opinion for October. 

OvK UiB OF English. Andrew F. West. Amer^ 
-lean Review of Reviews for October. 

I«bland's Litbratubb. Catharine McPartlfD. 
Magnificat for October. 

The Pictobial Value or Simple Matebial. Il- 
lustrated. William S. Davis. Photo-Era for Oc* 
tober. 

The Civil Wab Newspaper. James Melvin Lee. 
Pep for October. 

What a Newspaper i»lAY Say. Deductions of 
Judge Tucker in the Ford-Cbicago Tribune case. 
Midwest Printer and Publisher for August. 

Our Earliest Printing Pksss. Ernest Inger- 
«oll. Art and Life for September. 

Tbb Art of Advbbtising. Rene Devries. Mu- 
sical Courier for September 25. 

Wbiters' Unions Menace to a Fbbe Pbess ? 
George L. Walker ( editor, Boston Commercial ). 
Fourth Estate for October 4. 

Correct English for Editors. Arthur Pem- 
l>erton. Fourth Estate for October 18. 

" Straight'FLUng Wor:>s and Few." Fourth Es- 
tate for October 18. 

About Hugh Walpole. With portrait. Pub- 
lishers' Weekly for September 20. 

Thb Misbbpbesbnted Man of Genius. Liter- 
ary Digest for September m. 

D'Annunzio in Fiuue. With portrait. Literary 
Digest for September 27. 

Poet, Esthete, Warrior, Rebel — D'Annun- 
zio. With portraits. Literary Digest for October 4. 

New Yobk's Publishing Cbisis. Literary 
Digest for October 4. 

Henby Mills Alden. With portrait. Literary 
Digest for October a6. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Because of the deadlock between the em- 
ploying printers, supported by the publish- 
ers, and the printers in New York, more 
than 200 periodicals, including magazines 
and trade journals, have suspended publica- 
tion until the labor troubles can be straight- 
ened out. For the same reason the publica- 
tion of many books has been delayed. 
Among the periodicals that have ceased pub- 
lication temporarily are Collier's, the Cos- 
mopolitan, Harper's Bazar, House & Gar- 
den, McCall's, the Metropolitan, the Pic- 
torial Review, Vanity Fair, Today's House- 
wife, the Woman's World, the Christian 
Herald, Good Housekeeping, Hearst's Maga- 
zine, the Independent, McClure's Magazine, 
the Outlook, the Theatre, the People's Home 
Journal, Vogue, the Delineator, Evcrybod/s 
Magazine^ the Home Sector, the Designer, 
and the many publications issued by the 



Frank A. Munsey Company. Trade papers 
to the number of 119 have also suspended 
publication. The leading New York book 
publishers have decided to stand with the 
periodical publishers in the fight. One re- 
sult of the trouble is that some of the 
periodical publishers will remove from New 
York to other cities. The November issue 
of McClure's is being printed in Cincinnati, 
and the announcement has been made that 
the Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, and 
Hearst's Magazine will hereafter be pub- 
lished in Chicago. 

Brand Whitlock, instead of being made 
Ambassador to Italy to succeed Thomas 
Nelson Page, has been nominated to be Am- 
bassador to Belgium. 

The playwrights' protective association 
referred to in a note in the October Writer 
has become a section of the Authors' League 
of America known as the Dramatists' Com- 
mittee, with Channing Pollock, chairman, 
and including 112 dramatists and scenario 
writers, more than thirty-two of whom, all 
working dramatists, are new members of the 
League. 

The International Editorial Association, a 
fraternal and beneficial organization to be 
composed of newspaper men of every state 
which was formed in Chicago last May, will 
hold its first convention in Kansas City De- 
cember 12, 13, and 14. Among the features 
of the association are sick and death bene- 
fits, an employment exchange, a national 
home, a clipping bureau, a feature syndicate, 
a bureau of information, an ofHcial publica- 
tion entitled Editor and Reporter, and an 
Amemcanization bureau. The secretary is 
Claude R. Diegle, managing editor of the 
Milwaukee Leader. 

Frank L. Wilstach has presented to the 
New York Public Library a collection of 
scrapbooks entitled "Curiosities of Jour- 
nalism." 

A long list of musical scholarships avail- 
able for students of music who can show 
that they have unusual talent is published in 
the Musical Courier ( New York ) for Oc- 
tober 2. 

"Artcmus Ward," by Don C. Seitz (Har- 
per & Brothers), is the first biography of 
the humorist. 
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"New Words Self -Defined," by Profes- 
sor C. Alphonso Smith ( Doubleday, Page, 
& Co.), is a collection of words that have 
come into use within the last few years, pre- 
sented in sentences that show their mean- 
ing. 

"A Guide to Russian Literature," by 
Moissaye J. Olgin ( Harcourt, Brace, and 
Howe), covers more than a hundred Rus- 
sian writers whose works appeared between 
1825 and 1917. 

"The New Poetry," by Mary Prescott 
Parsons ( H. W. Wilson Company ) , is a 
study outline of American, English, and 
Irish poets whose work has appeared since 
1900. 

"Books and Things,'* by Philip Littell 
(Harcourt, Brace, & Howe), is a collection 
of essays reprinted from the New Republic. 

" Books in General," by Solomon Eagle 
(Alfred A. Knopf), is made up of essays 
on bookish matters reprinted from the New 
Statesman. 

"The Life of Mrs. Robert Louis Steven- 
son," by her sister, Mrs. Nellie van de Grift 
Sanchez, is published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

"The Youth of James Whitcomb Riley," 
by Marcus Dickey, intimate friend of the 
Hoosier poet and for many years his man- 
ager and secretary, is published by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

"A Labrador Doctor," Dr. Wilfred 
Thomason Grenfell ( Houghton Mifflin Co.), 
is an autobiography. 

"Why Authors Go Wrong," by Grant M. 
Overton, is made up of essays on writing 
and publishing, most of which have appeared 
in the Books and the Book World supple- 
ment of the New York Sun. 

"Modem English Writers," by Harold 
Williams, is published in this country by Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 

"The Paris of the Novelists," by Arthur 
Bartlett Maurice, is published by DoubleJay, 
Page, & Co. 

"Literature with a Large L," by Mac- 
Gregor Jenkins ( Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany ), is a humorous e<;say by the publisher 
of the Atlantic Monthly, exposing the weak- 
nesses and foibles of would-be literary folk. 



"Expository Writing,** Mcrvin James 
Curl ( Houghton Mifflin Company ), is a 
handbook that accompanies direction with 
illustration. 

"The Principles of Playmaking," by 
Brander Matthews ( Charles Scribners*^ 
Sons ), is a collection of essays on dramatic 
topics. 

"The Theatre Through Its Stage Door,'^ 
by David Belasco ( Harper & Brothers )r 
discusses aspects of the modern theatre and 
the art of acting. 

A new and enlarged edition of "The 
Symbolist Movement in Literature," by Ar- 
thur Symons, is published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

"Scottish Literature," by Gregory Smith 
( The Macmillan Company ), is an historical 
survey and study of Scottish writers. 

" Traditions and Change : Studies ia 
Contemporary Literature," by Arthur 
Waugh, is published by E. P. Dutton & Co^ 

The American edition of Edmund Gosse's 
" Some Diversions of a Man of Letters " is 
announced by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

" Distinguished Authors," by John W^ 
Sanborn, Friendship, N. Y., is a small book 
published by the author. 

Duffield & Company have removed to 211 
East Nineteenth street. New York. 

Hearst's International Library Company 
is now the Cosmopolitan Book Corporation 
( New York ). 

Albert Whitman, formerly with Rand». 
McNally, & Co., has started a new publish- 
ing business, under the name of Albert 
Whitman & Co., 144 S. Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

John A. Mitchell, prmcipal owner and edi- 
tor of Life, left an estate valued at $953,300. 
The figures show that the average net earn- 
ings of Life for three years were $164,400 a. 
year. 

Professor John F. (knung died at Sunder- 
land, Mass., October i, aged sixty-nine. 

Henry Mills Alden died in New York Oc-^ 
tober 7, aged eighty-two. 

Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox died at The 
Bungalow, Short Beach, Branford, Cona.^ 
October 30, aged sixty-four. 
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Literary S«op Talk ..... . . • • • x8i of pure breeding representing a definite, - 

Authorship by Proxy. 181 - The Word recognized breed, both of whose parents 

Neetups ,81 were purebred animals of the same 

Writers of the Day 182 breed. To be considered purebred. live 

Beth Bradford Gilchrist. i8a - Ethel M. stock must be either registered, eligible 

Pomcroy, 182 - James Henry Thompson, 182 to registration, or ( in the absence of 

- Edna Valentine Trapnell 182 public registry for that class ) have such 

The Manuscript Market 183 lineage that its pure breeding can be 

Book Reviews ,86 definitely proved. To be of good type 

Literary Articles in Periodicals .... ,87 and quality, the animal must be healthy 

News and Notes 187 vigorous, and a creditable specimen of 

= its breed. 

COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING brS-'aptKe"' a7cuTa.dn„;''r"fh; 

CORRECTED. — LIIL ^^^^^ o^ running horses eligible to regis- 

tration in the General Stud Book of Eng- 

„^. . „ ' J , ,.. , . .,. '^"^» *^c American Stud Book, or affi- 

Civvies, used to mean a soldier s civilian Hated Stud Books for thoroughbred 

clothes, is British slang. In this country it horses in other countries, 

is better to say " cits," the expression which Standardbred — Applied to horses, this 

has been used by the officers and the men of [;!"" kIIV' J° ^ distinct breed of Amer- 

, r *^*" "Sfht horses, which includes both 

our regular army for many years. trotters and pacers eligible to registra- 

Purists who declare that a preposition tion in the American Trotting Registry, 

should not be used at the end of a sentence Applied to poultry, the term includes ali 

- according to the rule in the rhetoric, ^/'^L?! ^"5 ^0"^°™ to the standards 

«XT •*. * J . °* lorm, color, markings, weight, etc.. 

"Never use a preposition to end a sentence for the various breeds under the stand- ^ 

with" — are answered thus by Ted Robin- ard of perfection of the American Poul- 

son in the Cleveland Plain Dealer : " Such ^^y Association. 

an objection strikes us as being uncommonly ^^IaKT \ ^^^"^ i? ^j? animal of 

. :. . .^. *u u mixed or unknown breeding without 

pedantic. A preposition, says the humor- definite type or markings. Such terms 

ously paradoxical old rule, is a poor word as native, mongrel, razorback, dunghill, 

to end a sentence with. But we can- P'"^y woods, cayuse, broncho, 'and mus- 

not see what such a rule was made for. I^"/r„K''»%ltlZl^^''' synonymous with 

1, . ^ u tr J J r X scrub, aithotigh many of the animals 

It 15 a poor one to go by. Hard and fast described by these terms have a ccrt^n 
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fixity of type, even though they present 
no evidence of systematic improved 
breeding. 

Crossbred — This term applies to the 
progeny of purebred parents of different 
breeds, but of the same species. 

Grade .— A grade is the offspring re- 
sulting from mating a purebred with a 
scrub, or from mating animals not pure- 
bred, but having close purebred ances- 
tors. The offspring of a purebred and a 
grade is also a grade, but through pro- 
gressive improvement becomes a high 
grade. 

The use of verbs manufactured out of 
nouns is satirized in the story of the city boy 
who wrote to his brother on the farm : 
"Thursday we autoed out to the Country 
Club, where we golfed until dark. Then we 
trolleyed back to town and danced till dawn. 
Then we motored to the beach and Fridayed 
there." The brother on the farm wrote 



back : " Yesterday we buggied to town and 
baseballed all the afternoon. Then we went 
to Ned's and pokered till morning. Today 
we muled out to the cornfield and gee-hawed 
till sundown. Then we suppered and then 
we piped for a while. After that we stair- 
cased up to our room and bedsteaded until 
the clock fived." 

In Swedish the article is affixed to the 
noun, so that " Dagbladet," for instance, means 
"the Journal" — "Dagblad," Journal, and 
"et," the. To speak of "the Svenska Dag* 
bladet," therefore, is like saying, "the the 
Journal," or "the la grippe." The proper 
way is to say "the Svenska Dagblad." Also, 
in the Scandinavian languages " 6 " means 
island, so that speaking of " the island of 
Floro" is like saying "The island of Flor 
Island." Edward B. Hughes. 

Cambridge, Mass. 



TRAPS SET FOR AUTHORS. 



It makes the brain whirl to read the con- 
stant succession of mimeographed letters ac- 
companying printed "Agreements" and 
" Contracts," with lovely additional clauses 
mimeographed so that to the inexpert they 
look just like typewriting, — filled with 
promises and half-promises and ingenious 
suggestions that look like promises although 
they are not, all calculated ( carefully cal- 
culated, in fact ) to make the unsophisticated 
author who receives them think that the liter- 
ary millennium has come — that are flooding 
the mails addressed to writers who answer 
newspaper and magazine advertisements of- 
fering to pay cash for manuscripts, or to 
publish song poems with great profit to the 
song poets. The ingenuity of the authors of 
this fascinating printed and mimeographed 
matter is boundless. Without making defi- 
nite promises that they cannot fulfil without 
profit to themselves (whatever the loss to the 
author or the song writer may be), they 
make ingenious suggestions of possible profit 



and the rendering of impossible services 
which may easily be accepted as promises by 
innocent persons, who are thus induced to 
part with money that will never come back 
to them again. 

These schemers have associates in different 
cities through the country, all playing into 
one another's hands, and woe to the writer 
who gets tangled in their web ! They offer 
in their advertisements to pay cash for manu- 
scripts, but they have no idea of buying any 
manuscripts with their own money. The 
writer who sends a manuscript receives a 
printed " Contract " or " Agreement," under 
the terms of which he is to send some amount 
of money — say, $9.75 or $15 — to pay the 
cost of offering his manuscript to editors 
and publishers, and by a special clause added 
to the " Contract," mimeographed to look 
like typewriting, at least one sale of his 
manuscript is guaranteed. The statement is 
made that it is impossible to say beforehand 
how much any manuscript will bring, but the 
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printed "Agreement" makes the ingenious 
suggestion that the ten per cent, commission 
on sales will not be deducted unless all the 
receipts from the sale of the manuscript in 
six months amount to more than $75 — thus 
giving the author the idea that he may get 
as much as that. If he sends his fifteen dol- 
lars, he is likely to receive in time a check 
for some small sum, say $1.50 or $2.75, from 
some alleged magazine associated with the 
advertisers with whom he has been dealing, 
and that ends the transaction. 

Or, it may be, he will receive a circular 
letter, printed to make it look as if it were 
typewritten, saying that he is especially fa- 
vored since his manuscript has been ap- 
proved and will be accepted as fifty dollars 
cash in payment for a $100 share of publish- 
ing company stock, if he will only send fifty 
dollars in cash in addition. The manuscript 
which is thus valued at fifty dollars — if 
fifty dollars in cash is sent along with it — 
is often the one which his advertising friends 
have guaranteed to place if he would send 
them fifteen dollars, and which in that case 
they would have "sold" for perhaps $2.50, 
but they are not particular. If this special 
manuscript has been mislaid, or sold, or is 
otherwise unavailable, they express their 
willingness to allow him fifty dollars for any 
other manuscript that the author may send 
that seems to him equally good, provided he 
sends also fifty dollars cash. The music 
publishing concern may ask a song poem 
writer to pay forty or fifty dollars for two 
hundred copies of the first edition of his 
song, with the agreement that the profits 
from all copies sold shall be divided between 
him and the "Music Company" on a fifty- 
fifty basis. It will be safe for the song poem 
writer to assume that the Music Company 
will not lose money on this proposition. Be- 
ing inexperienced and taking natural pride 
in his work, he may not give much weight to 
the safeguarding clause which the company 
includes in the "Contract," to the effect that 
there is nothing in the "Agreement" to im- 
ply that the song will be a financial success 
and bring fame and fortune to the author, 
although the company hopes that it will be a 
success, "both financially and artistically." 



There may be a question whetiier those 
who send out this delusive matter are legally 
liable, since those who are familiar with 
editing and publishing can see that tiiey are 
only offering a bad bargain, but their oflFers 
are addressed to unsophisticated persons, 
who are misled by their ingenious sugges- 
tions of promises that they do not really 
make. They are trading on the vanity and 
inexperience of writers, and are getting 
money for which they make no adequate re- 
turn. For at least ten years now they have 
been operating in this way through the mails, 
in the first place asking only some small 
sum — $1.25, maybe — for "revision" of a 
manuscript offered in response to their ad- 
vertisements offering to buy manuscripts for 
cash, and developing their enterprises until 
now they are asking innocent authors to 
send $7.50 or fifteen dollars to pay the cost 
of offering a manuscript to editors and pub- 
lishers; or forty dollars for 195 copies of 
the first edition of a song ; or fifty dollars 
in payment for a share of stock ; or $200, or 
$300, or more, for two hundred copies of a 
5,000-word manuscript published "in book 
form." All writers may not know that an 
ordinary book contains at least 75,000 words. 
One of these advertisers has the brazen im- 
pudence to send out an alleged fac-simile of 
the certificate sent out by the Committee on 
Public Information to about all the news- 
papers and magazines in the country ex- 
pressing appreciation of help given during 
the war, as if it were a special certificate to 
the publication named carrying the endorse- 
ment of the Government ! 

It is a question how long the postofiice de- 
partment will allow this unsavory business 
to be carried on through the mails, as it has 
been for the last ten years at least. Cer- 
tainly it should be stopped. Until it is, writ- 
ers who receive any such literature as that 
referred to will help the cause of righteous- 
ness if they will send it, in the envelopes in 
which it comes to them, with a letter of com- 
plaint addressed : " Chief Inspector, Post- 
office Department, Washington, D. C." Any 
who have been victimized should send com- 
plaints, giving the particulars, to the same 
address. Arthur Fosdick. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
The Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 



Those whose subscriptions for The Writer 
expire with this number — as shown by the 
date on the label on the wrapper — will help 
the publisher if they will renew their sub- 
scriptions now, thus saving the trouble and 
expense of sending bills. A subscription for 



The Writer, by the way, is a good Christ- 
mas present for any one engaged in literary 
work. 

• •• 

The editor of The Writer recently re- 
ceived the following letter of complaint : — 

Dear Sir : Believiner Thb Writer to be pub> 
lished in the interest and welfare of writers 
throughout the country, I am writing you this 
letter to voice a complaint against the wrong 
that is being done writers by some of the large 
publishing concerns. 

September 20 I mailed a manuscript to the 
Street & Smith Corporation, for Ainslee's Maga- 
zine. Receiving no reply, I wrote them a letter 
four weeks afterward, October 15, inquiring the 
reason. Immediately I received a letter telling 
me my manuscript was safe, and was being con- 
sidered. This letter was signed by W. Adolphe 
Roberts, editor of Ainslee's, and was of such a 
hopeful nature that I felt confident of a sale. 

In the meantime, I had allowed a neighboring 
editor to read the carbon copy of the manu- 
script. He was much pleased with it and wanted 
to purchase it, naming a maximum rate for it 
Confident that I would receive a check in a day 
or two from Street & Smith, I refused him, and 
he left in a huff. 

Imagine my edification this morning [ October 
27 ] to be presented with the manuscript by the 
postman, after a six-weeks' absence. Not a word 
of explanation or apology was enclosed, save the 
conventional printed slip, which with that irony 
of mockery bore the inscription on the back, 
" All manuscripts except those meriting a spe- 
cial consideration will be read and returned 
within two weeks." I am in the seventh heaven 
of delight to know that my manuscript must 
have received that " special consideration " ; it 
surely must have been " some ** consideration lo 
warrant it being detained three times longer 
than usual. Still I have nothing but the dirty, 
wrinkled, finger-spotted manuscript and the 
enmity of a prominent editor in these parts to 
repay me for that " special consideration *' and 
the six-weeks* wait. 

I enclose the editor's slip with the guaranty 
to return a decision within two weeks. Why, 
then, take six weeks for the same decision ? 
Many writers, I believe, are suffering thusly, 
and I believe this should be brought to their 
attention and a combined effort made to check 
this evil practice, for at this rate it would take 
years before a manuscript could possibly make 
the rounds of New York alone. 

Very sincerely yours. 



The rejection slip of the Street & Smith 
Corporation, which was enclosed with this 
letter, has these paragraphs printed on the 
back : — 

The Street & Smith magaxines offer a splendid j 
field for .11 writer, ot <fc^Pie<?Sy^{3rv3,5gle 
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long — none too short. Plots should be strong 
and the action quick. Simplicity of construc- 
tion and clearness of style are also important. 
Dialect stories, character studies, and stories 
with tragic endings are not desired. Stories 
with an American setting are preferable. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the particu- 
lar Street & Smith magazine for which the 
author thinks them best suited. They will be 
read by the editor of that magazine, and if 
found unavailable will then be considered for 
the other Street & Smith publications. 

All manuscripts, except those meriting a special 
consideration, will be read and returned within 
two weeks. Those accepted will be paid for 
promptly. 

To the complaining correspondent the edi- 
tor of The Writer sent the following re- 
ply : — 

Dear Sir : You are right in believing that The 
Wkztek is published in the interest of writers, 
and the magazine is always ready to condemn 
and try to stop any wrong treatment of them, 
but, after carefully reading your letter of Oc- 
tober rj^ it seems to me that^ with one possible 
exception, you have no cause for complaint. 
It was all right for you to inquire October 15 
about the manuscript that you submitted to 
Ainslee's Magazine September 20, although the 
editor of a large magazine is reasonably prompt 
if he reports judgment on a manuscript within 
a month. Your inquiry brought an immediate 
reply that your manuscript was safe and under 
consideration, which, in the case of Ainslee's, 
meant that it had passed the first Reader, and 
had a chance of being accepted, but by no means 
guaranteed its acceptance. In other words, it 
was still sub judice, and you had no reason to 
feel confident that you would receive a check 
for it. If you did not wish to wait longer for 
judgment, you had a right to recall your manu- 
script, and it would no doubt have been re- 
turned to you at once. If the editor had re- 
turned the manuscript to you on receipt of your 
inquiry, without further consideration, you would 
probably have felt aggrieved. He did the only 
reasonable thing — kept the manuscript until a 
final decision could be reached — and returned 
it to you when the decision was unfavorable, 
after keeping it only five weeks, not at all an 
unreasonable length of time. You must remem- 
ber that every large magazine receives thou- 
sands of manuscripts every year, and that it 
necessarily takes considerable time to judge 
them properly, with the exception of those that 
are clearly unavailable. 

The editor of Ainslee's in the printed matter 
on the back of his rejection slip does not guar- 
antee a decision in two weeks, excepting in the 
case of manuscripts that first examination shows 
he cannot use. If, because he notified you that 
your manuscript was still under consideration, 



you refused an offer for it from another editor, 
the editor of Ainslee's certainly is not to blame. 
For that matter, I cannot understand why the 
editor you speak of should have gone off in a 
huff, or why you have incurred his enmity. 

If your manuscript was returned to you in 
bad condition, you have a just complaint against 
the editors who handled it, but otherwise, with 
the best disposition in the world toward you, I 
cannot see that you have any reason to find fault. 
As a rule, the writer who gets a decision from 
the editor of a large magazine in less than four 
or five weeks is fortunate. If he is notified in 
effect that his manuscript has passed the first 
Reader, he should not assume that the manu- 
script is sure of being accepted, but only that 
there is a chance of its being taken. The edi- 
tor's notification means only that he is better 
off than those whose manuscripts have been re- 
turned at once. 

" Think of a newspaper paying from $350 
to $2,500 for just one short story ! " says an 
advertisement. " Next in order is a prize 
contest," says Don Marquis in the New York 
Evening Sun, " for readers who can guess 
which is the $350 story and which is the 
other kind." w. H. H. 



LITERARY SHOP TALK. 



[ This department is open to readers of Ths 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 

It is n't easy to get a reputation as an au- 
thor. Years ago a lady who had found it 
impossible to get any of her work accepted 
asked me to give her any small manuscripts 
I had tried around and did not want. She 
wished, she said, to send them out under her 
name, so that she could have the pleasure of- 
seeing her name in print. As I had some 
hundreds lying idle, I consented, but her in- 
genious endeavor failed. Not one of these 
effusions was ever accepted. 
Chicago, 111. /'<i Tonche Hancock. 

In a recent article published in The Writer 
I referred to the word "neetups" — a mys- 
terious term used in "David Harum" to 
signify a strong friendship — " She and Aunt 
Polly are regular neetups." I received many 
comments and suggestions, and I valued the 
editorial note with the theory that the word 
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might be "mcctups." W. S. Marsh, of 
Providence, has, I think, solved the ridd'2 by 
bringing forward " netop," an old Indian term 
meaning in Yankee parlance "crony," and he 
is backed by Webster's International, which 
lists this word. The corruption in the last 
syllable to "up'' is probably colloquial. 
Providbncb, R. I. .iithur Femberton, 



tions, and some of her short poems have 
found favor as lyrics with song writers. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

Beth Bradford Gilchrist, author of the 
story, " Eyes That See," in the October Har- 
per's, is a graduate of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, and her "Life of Mary Lyon," pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., in 1910, 
is the latest biography of its famous founder. 
Miss Gilchrist has long been known as a 
writer of young people's books, and she has 
written stories, both long and short, for St. 
Nicholas and the Youth's Companion. Her 
latest serial in St. Nicholas, "The Camerons 
of Highboro," was published in book form 
in September by the Century Company. 
With the exception of an excursion or two 
some years ago into the pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly, Miss Gilchrist says that the pro- 
duction of stories for grown-ups never really 
interested her, but now, with the group of 
short stories, "The Crossways," "His Fian- 
cee," and "The Gulf," published in Harper's 
this last summer, her interest is turning to 
adult fiction. 



Ethel M. Pomeroy, who had a poem, 
"Night," in Breezy Stories for November, 
has been for several years the literary editor 
of a fiction magazine, so that she finds little 
opportunity for original creative work, but 
she says she has had a splendid opportunity 
to gain valuable knowledge and experience, 
and she is sure that she should never be dis- 
couraged or offended by a rejection slip, for 
she knows how eager editors are to discover 
acceptable material and new writers. Miss 
Pomeroy's work has appeared in the Youth's 
Companion, the publications of the C. H. 
Young Publishing Company, and in other 
weekly and monthly periodicals. A playlet 
of hers has been produced with favor by 
women's clubs and other amateur organiza- 



James Henry Thompson, who wrote the 
stories, "Mother Necessity," in the October 
Black Cat and "Fidelity," in the November 
number of Breezy Stories, has been a news^ 
paper worker for twenty years, serving in 
all editorial capacities. For many years his 
literary work has extended over a broad 
field of subjects, but his first short story, 
" Nicholas Drakos Goes Home," was pub- 
lished in the Black Cat last year, winning 
first prize in the magazine's contest, and 
later being awarded a place in Edward J. 
O'Brien's list of notable stories of the year. 
Mr. Thompson, has recently given up the 
greater portion of his newspaper work to 
devote his time to fiction, and another story, 
"The Fourth Notch," will soon be published 
in the Argosy. Many of his angling essays 
have appeared in the American Angler. His 
published books are " Traiimerei," now out 
of print, and "The Real Diary of a Boy of 
1863." Mr. Thompson is an ardent collector 
of Americana, and possesses one of the larg- 
est collections of American humor in ex- 
istence. 



Edna Valentine Trapnell, author of the 
story, " Sir Galahad and the Alley Cat," 
which Live Stories printed in its November 
issue, says that she gathered the material for 
the story in a New York hospital and that 
the characters are real, but she adds that 
they will probably sue her for libel if they 
ever read the story, which is made "out of 
whole cloth." Mrs. Trapnell is a New 
Yorker, of Quaker, Puritan, and French an- 
cestry, was educated in a Friends' school, 
and married a Virginian. With the excep- 
tion of two years in the West Virginia coal 
fields, she has always lived in New York or 
on Long Island. Some years ago she had 
stories published in one of the Munsey pub- 
lications and in the Fen Story Book, but 
since then, until about a year ago, she has 
had no time for writing. " Sir Galahad " is 
her third story to be published recently in 
Live Stories and another one will come out 
in the next issue. The People's Home Jour- 
nal also has accepted stories. Her verse has 
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appeared in Munsey's, tlie All-Story, the 
Smart Set. Success, Snappy Stories, the Out- 
look, the Delineator, Contemporary Verse, 
and other periodicals. Mrs. Trapnell says 
that she likes doing verse better than writing 
stories, because the verse docs itself prac- 
tically, while she finds the stories hard work. 



THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 

[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prise offers 
should be sought from those offering the prises. For 
rfull addresses of periodicals mentioned, see " The 
Writer's Directory of Periodicals.*' ] 

All communications for the Black Cat 
should now be addressed to 229 West 28th 
street, New York. Beginning with the De- 
cember number the Black Cat will contain 
144 pages of stories, instead of the usual 
forty or forty-two pages. The editors have 
made this change so suddenly that it has 
taken most of their available material, and 
they are, therefore, in the market for thirty 
or forty stories for immediate use. The 
January issue of the magazine will contain 
full particulars of the Black Cat $5,000 prize- 
-story contest. 

The editorial office of the Boys' Magazine 
is now at Scarsdale, N. Y., Mr. Hungerford, 
the editor, having recently moved to that 
place. The Boys' Magazine is always look- 
ing for more stories and for better stories, 
and the type wanted is something in which 
there are real live boys working out real 
plots or adventures. The magazine gets a 
raft of adventure stories, Mr. Hungerford 
says, adding that he sometimes doubts if 
any editor ever gets a larger number of ad- 
venture stories than the editor of a boy's 
magazine. Many authors, he says, seem to 
think that almost any story which relates a 
more or less thrilling incident will be accept- 
able for a boy's publication, but a mere in- 
<:ident of adventure cannot pass muster as a 
story with him. Every story accepted must 
have a plot in it, and if it is an adventure 
story, it must be unusually good. Humorous 
stories are hard to obtain, and he could use 
four times as many as he receives. At least 



half of the stories that come to him are re- 
jected because the author adopts a sort of 
story-telling tone, as "Dear little Billy was 
out playing with the goat one day." Space 
in the magazine is too limited for feature 
articles, except something of a very striking 
or pictorial value. Mr. Hungerford person- 
ally examines every manuscript received, and 
reads carefully everything that has the least 
bit of promise. By examination, he says, he 
means that he glances at the first paragraph, 
looks through the pages, and glances at the 
last paragraph, and if this examination does 
not disclose something that proves the story 
hopeless, he goes over it again pretty care- 
fully. H the manuscript is at all good, he 
takes it on the train with him and reads it. 
He spends his mornings and evenings going 
to and from New York and Scarsdale reading 
manuscripts. He has no cut-and-dried price, 
but when he gets a story that suits him, he 
makes an offer to the author, or asks the au- 
thor to set a price. 

Leslie's Weekly ( New York ) just now is 
in the market for exceptionally short stories, 
containing not more than 2,500 or 3,000 
words. Red-blooded, out-door stories are 
the type most desired, but any good fiction, 
or non-fiction, stories of business life would 
have sympathetic consideration. Leslie's is 
always glad to receive photographs, accom- 
panied by complete and accurate descriptions, 
and timely articles, not exceeding 2,000 words, 
are always welcome. 



Treat 'Em Rough ( New York ) has been 
reorganized under the title of Uncle Sam, 
and the December issue is the first under the 
new regime. There has been no issue of 
Treat 'Em Rough since the July number ; 
the printers' strike prevented the publication 
of the November issue. The magazine's 
platform is plain Americanism, and it has no 
party affiliations, and no interests to serve. 
The editors do not desire articles dealing 
with generalities, but they do want reliable, 
concrete statements from candid, forcible 
points of view, and they are buying articles 
dealing frankly with matters of national im- 
portance. They decide at once, pay well, and 
remit immediately, and are willing to pass 
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on synopses of proposed articles about which 
writers are in doubt. Although some matter 
in lighter vein is featured, no fiction, com- 
monly so called, is used. 



R. H. Davis, managing editor of the Mun- 
sey publications, says that with the printers' 
strike declared off, so that their printing 
presses can start again, the All-Story Weekly 
and their other publications will be in need 
of some first-class humor, both long and 
short. He deplores the amount of crime 
fiction written at the present time, and 
says that seven stories of every ten deal with 
the infraction in some form or other of the 
criminal note. 

The People's Home Journal ( New York ) 
is now looking for a serial of 60,000 words 
which shall interest and hold its readers to 
the degree accomplished by '* The Man Who 
Had Everything," by Ben Ames Williams, 
recently completed in the magazine. Stories 
concerned with American life, staged in the 
town, the Western out-of-doors, or the big 
city are desired. A romance developing 
tense situations under the skillful working 
out of character — something with the "big 
idea" behind it — will be given prompt con- 
sideration. The serial may have mystery, 
and must have action and a well wrought 
plot. ' 

Everybody's ( New York ) has recently in- 
creased the proportion of fiction published, 
and the editors want now stories with hu- 
mor in them, and very short stories — of 
from 1,000 to 3,500 words. Short-length 
articles, of from 500 to 2,500 words, about 
interesting people, or places, or happenings, 
with the emphasis on people — little known 
people who have done something fine and hu- 
man preferred to celebrities — are also 
wanted. These should be accompanied by 
photographs, whenever possible ; or photo- 
graphs of unusual interest and beauty, with 
caption material, may be submitted separately. 
Short-length articles should be addressed to 
Virgil Jordan. 

The American News Trade Journal ( New 
York ) is in the market for photographs and 
personal items about newsdealers and maga- 
zine sellers. The editor also wants items 



about the oldest dealers, or items about deal- 
ers who are unique in their methods or char- 
acteristics. He is glad to receive suggestions 
for business cartoons on topics relating to 
the promotion of the sale of periodicals. 
Payment is made at the rate of a cent a 
word for sales experiences or personality 
items, and from one to five dollars for 
photographs. 

Romance ( New York ) would like a high- 
grade serial of American life. The magazine 
is also in need of some good costume stories, 
that is, stories of past times. 



The Junior Instructor ( Chicago ) would 
like some juvenile matter suited to children 
under ten — fairy tales, bedtime stories, 
nature or animal stories ; geographical 
stories ; as well as verse, humorous verse, 
jokes, and plays. 

The World Outlook (New York) now 
wants material dealing with progress as seen 
in China, Japan, Korea, the Philippines, 
Malaysia, India, Africa, Europe, Mexico, and 
Central and South America, as well as in 
the United States. Manuscripts should con- 
tain from 300 to 2,500 words, and may be in 
the form of articles, stories, verse, or spe- 
cial features. Photographs which are strong 
in human interest are also desired. Payment, 
amounting roughly to two cents a word, is 
made upon acceptance. 



Applause, a weekly publication, started in 
the summer by the Gearon-Ray Publishing 
Company, Chicago, in the interest of the 
show-going public, has suspended publica- 
tion, 

Owing to mechanical difficulties arising 
from the printers' strike in New York, Street 
& Smith have found it necessary to stop pub- 
lication of the Thrill Book, and drop this 
magazine from the firm's list. 

The publication of Pep (Cleveland) was 
suspended with the November issue, 

Floyd B. Nichols has succeeded Charles 
Dillon as managing editor of the Capper 
Farm Press. 

The Physical Culture Photoplays, Inc. 
( 119 West 40th street. New York), is pro- 
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ducing a one-reel weekly picture entitled 
"Facts and Follies," and offers $1,000 in 
prizes — $500 for the first prize, $100 for the 
second, $50 for the third, $25 for the fourth, 
and $10 each for the next thirty-three prizes 
— for stories that can be used for a physical- 
culture comedy. The company wants de- 
tailed synopses of the main incidents of 
funny stories with which there is a certain 
amount of physical culture associated — 
stories that are interesting and amusing. 
Stories not available for the prizes will be 
paid for in accordance with arrangements 
with the authors. The contest will close 
April I, 1920. 

The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc., "an- 
nounces the 1920 competition in the series 
inaugurated by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge to 
stimulate the creation of chamber music 
works. A prize of $1,000 will b^ given to 
the composer of the best string quartette 
submitted, and the prize-winning composition 
will have its initial performance by the Berk- 
shire String Quartette at the Berkshire Fes- 
tival of Chamber Music, I920, at Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

"Unitania" is the best word yet received 
by the World Trade Club, 681 Market street, 
San Francisco, in competition for its prize 
of $1,000 for the very best word to name the 
United States of America and all parts of 
Britannia. The contest is open to every one, 
and words to be considered must be sub- 
mitted by May i, 1920. The prize of $1,000 
will be paid at noon May 15, at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Poetry ( Chicago ) announces its award 
of prizes for the year October, 1918, to Sep- 
tember, 1919, as follows : The Helen Haire 
Levinson prize of $200 for a poem or group 
of poems by a citizen of the United States is 
awarded to H. L. Davis of The Dalles, Ore- 
gon, for "Primapara," a group of poems 
published in the April number. The $100 
prize offered anonymously for a poem or 
group of poems without distinction of nation- 
ality is given to Marjorie Allen Seiffert of 
Moline, III., for " The Old Woman," a poem 
published in the January number. The prize 



of $100 offered by S. King Russell, without 
limitation of date, for good work by a young 
poet, is awarded to Mark Turbyfill of Chi- 
cago, "because of the quality of his work 
printed in Poetry for May, 1917, August, 
1918, and October, 1919" 



Prize offers still open : — 

Joseph Pulitzer prizes for 1919, amounting to 
$8,500, for the best American novel, biography, 
play, history of the United ^Utes, paper on the fu- 
ture development and improvement of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism, best history of the services 
rendered to the American public by the American 
press, and the best example of a reporter's work 
during the year. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $3,000 offered by Physical Culture ( New 
York ) for the best novel, to be published as a serial, 
received before October 1, igao. Particulars in 
August Writer. 

Prizes of $500, $200. $100, and four of $50 each of- 
fered by the True Story Magazine for the best 
stories from real life, submitted by January i, 193^ 
Particulars in May Writer. 

Prize of $10,000 offered m detective story contest 
by the Detective Story Magazine. Contest closes 
January i, 1920. Particulars In October Writer. 

Prize of JC750 offered for the best novel by W. 
Collins, Sons, & Co., Ltd., London, closing March 
31, 1920. Particulars in October Writer. 

Joseph Pulitzer annual scholarship prize of 
$1,500, to be awarded to the student of music in 
America deemed the most talented and deserving, 
in order that he or she may continue study with 
the advantage of European instruction. Com- 
petition closes February 1, 1920. Particulars in Oc- 
tober Writer, 

Henry S. Wellcome prizes — gold medal and 
$300, and silver medal and S200 — open to medical 
ofHcers and former medical officers of the army, 
navy, public health service, organized militia, U. S. 
volunteers, and reserves of the United States. 
Competition closes January i, 19^. Particulars in 
October Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the World Trade Qub, 
for the single new word^ submitted by May 15, 
1920, which will best denote the United States and 
all parts of Britannia. P:irticulars in October 
Wr4ter. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars in October Writer. 

Hawthornden prize of £100 for the best work of 
imaginative literature in English prose or poetry, 
published during the previous twelve months. Par^ 
ticulars in September Writer. 

American Historical j\ssociation prize of $250 for 
the best essay on American military history sub- 
mitted before July i, 1920. Particulars in September 
Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
" Bright College Years," offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in August Writer. 
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Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $a,aoo for the 
four best studies in the economic field submitted 
before June x, 19201 Particulars in July Wkitek. 

Prize of $a,ooo for the best essay on " The Con- 
trol of the Foreign Relations of the United States : 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities 
of the President, of the Senate and the House, and 
of the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice," of- 
fered by the American Philosophical Society. Com- 
petition to close December 31, 1920. Particulars in 
July WaiTER. 

O. Henry Memorial Prize of $500, offered by the 
Society of Arts & Sciences, lor the best short story 
published in America in 1919. Particulars in The 
Writes for April and May. 

The Poetry Society of America prize of $500, of- 
fered through Columbia University, for the best 
book of poetry by an American published in 1919. 
Particulars in June Writer. 

Prize of $500 for the best overture, offered by 
Hugo Riesenfeld, scores to be submitted to Edward 
Falck, Care of the Rialto Theatre, New York. Com- 
petition to close March 21, 1920. Particulars in No- 
vember Writer. 

Prizes of five dollars, and two dollars for the best 
physique photographs published in Physical Cul- 
ture each month, and in addition a prize of $100 for 
the best physique photograph submitted in the next 
six months beginning with November. Particulars 
in November Writer. 

Walker Trust open prize of £aoo and eight limited 
prizes of £25 each for essays on " Spiritual Regenera- 
tion," offered by the University of St. Andrew**, 
Scotland, submitted before March i, 1920. Particu- 
lars in June Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner's competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York ) for stories, short 
poems, and essays, written by Camp Fire girls. 
Particulars in October Writer. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



The American Literary Yearbook. Vol. I. - 
1019. Edited by Hamilton Traub. 279 pp. Cloth. 
Henning, Minn. : Paul Traub. 1919. 

This is the initial .volume of what is planned 
to be an annual series of books giving in- 
formation about American authors, a record 
of their activities, and suggestions useful to 
literary workers. First come full-page por- 
traits of Amy Lowell, Winston Churchill, 
Theodore Dreiser, and Harold Bell Wright. 
Next is an outline of a literary calendar for 
191Q, the intention being in future volumes to 
enter one or more important literary events 
for each day in the year. Section II is an in- 



complete record of books published in 1918^ 
and Section III — the main feature of the- 
book — includes 150 pages of brief biog- 
raphies of American writers, with a list of 
pseudonyms. The Authors' Manual section 
of the book comprises about twenty pages, 
giving technical information and incomplete 
lists of American periodicals and publishers, 
with some information about their manu- 
script requirements. 

Thb Street of Adventure. By Philip Gibbs. AST 
pp. Cloth. New York : E. P. Dutton & Co. 1919- 

The fame won by Philip Gibbs as a war 
correspondent has awakened interest in this 
novel of London journalistic life, which he 
published ten years ago and which is now 
brought out in a new American edition, with 
an Introduction by the author. The book is- 
well worth while, both as an interesting story 
and as a picture of newspaper work in Fleet 
street. Some of its characterization is re- 
markably good, and it tells incidentally a very 
pretty love story, not of the ordinary style^ 
London journalists, it appears from Mr. 
Gibbs's book, take their newspaper life more 
seriously than American newspaper men are 
wont to do. To what extent the author has 
mingled facts with fiction is indicated in his- 
Introduction, where he says : " In this novel 
there is a true picture of Fleet Street before- 
the war. Many of the characters have been 
recognized as real people and have forgiven 
me for my portraits of themselves, not un- 
kindly in intention, even when touched with 
caricature, as in one or two cases. It is no- 
secret now that the newspaper was the Trib- 
une, which lived and died before the war^ 
as one of the most unhappy adventures of 
Fleet Street. Many of the incidents were 
pure inventions on my part, typical of jour- 
nalistic life in London, but not associated 
with actual happenings in the Tribune office^ 
and some of the minor characters and their 
actions have no reference to the history of 
that newspaper. What is more real, I think* 
than the incidental episodes of the narrative 
is the atmosphere and psychology of the jour- 
nalistic picture, which ought to be true be- 
cause it is part of my own life." 
The Decameron, or Ten Days' Entertainment, of 

Boccaccio. India paper edition. 555 pp. Cloth. 

Cincinnati : Stewart & Kidd Company. 1930. 

This new India paper edition of the 
Decameron is advertised as the first com- 
plete American edition of the Italian classic. 
The translation is well done, and it is as. 
nearly complete as modern prejudices will 
permit, althouj?h those who compare the 
text with old Italian editions of the original 
work will find that the translator has made 
many discreet condensations and omissions. 
As the publishers' Introduction says : " Boc- 
caccio ranks amom? the great writers of Eu- 
rope in virtue of the prose tales of the 
Decameron, and the influence of his great 
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book upon European literature has been 
wide and profound. Apart from the nar- 
rative interest and beauty of conception which 
mark its finest stories, the salient feature of 
the Decameron is the contrast between the 
subjects and the style. The matter is mediae- 
val, while the form is classical. The two 
great tendencies which run through European 
literature, the classical and the romantic, are 
seen working together in the Decameron as 
they are hardly to be seen elsewhere. De- 
spite the indelicacy of the novels, the 
impression left by the book as a whole is 
neither one of frivolity nor of grossness." 
This new edition of the book is beautifully 
printed, with a portrait of Boccaccio and ar- 
tistic lining papers. It is a very handy vol- 
ume. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 

Man's Ancient Truth and Its Place in Democ- 
racy. By E. P. Lowe. M.D. 201 pp. Cloth. 
New Orleans : Schumert-VVarficld-Watson, Inc. 
1918. 

The Small-Town Newspaper as a Business. Uni- 
versity of Missouri Bulletin, Tournalism Series, 
No. ao. 20 pp. ^ Paper. Columbia, Missouri : 
School of Journalism. 1919. 

The Theme in Advertising. By Martin V. Kelley. 
55 PP- Boards. Toledo : The Caslon Press. 1918. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Thb Writer.] 



The Business of Poetry. Marsden Hartley. 
Poetry for December. 

For Better Illustration. Illustrated. N. C. 
Wyeth. Scribner's for November. 

We Need a Universal Language. Anne Faulk- 
ner Obemdorfer. Ladies' Home Journal for No- 
vember. 

Milton McRae. With portrait. William 11. 
Hamby. Sunset for November. 

Art That Hunts and Is Hunted ( Advertising ). 
Illustrated. Stanford Briggs. Arts & Decoration for 
November. 

The Modernity of William Morris. Arts Sc 
Decoration for November. 

Henry Mills Alden. The Late Dean of Ameri- 
can Magazine Editors. With portrait. American 
Review of Reviews for November. 

The Catholicity of Joyce Kilmer. Robert Cox 
Stump. Magnificat for November. 

Missouri as a Literary Center. Lee Shippey. 
Twilight Hour for November. 

What the Newspaper Is Expected to Teach. 
Professor J. T. House. Midwest Printer and Pub- 
lisher for October. 

• Gorky, the " Anti-Bolshevik." S. Sechooler. 
Soviet Russia for October 11. 

How New Words Are Born to a Language. 
Fourth Estate for November 22. 

" Daisy " or J. M. Barrte ? Literary Digest for 
November 1. 



All About Printing A la Typewriter. Liter- 
ary Digest for November 15. 

The First Hamlet ( Richard Burbage ). With 
portrait. Literary Digest for November 15. 

The World's Costliest Book ( Pavier's Shak- 
spere ). Literary Digest for November 15. 

Young English and American Writers. With 
portrait of Gilbert Cannan. Literary Digest for 
November 15. 

Vicente Blasco IbASez to Mobilize Us. With 
portrait. Literary Digest for November 22. 

Minneapolis on Shelley. Literary Digest for 
November 22. . 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox. With portrait. Literary 
Digest for November 22. 

Some Personal Glimpses at the American Type- 
writer. Literary Digest for November 22. 

.\re Fairy Tales Outgrown ? Literary Digest 
for November 29. 

Books for Children. With portraits of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Amy Lowell. Literary Digest 
for November 29. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



A monument to Eugene Field, "the chil- 
dren's poet," is to be erected near the chil- 
dren's playground in Lincoln Park, Chicago, 
with the $9,000 collected for the Field Memo- 
rial Fund, which was started by Chicagoans 
after the poet's death, November 4, 1895. 
In Denver there is to be erected a statue 
representing " Wynken, Blynken, and Nod," 
three of Field's immortals. 

The Society of American Dramatists and 
Composers is now installed in new quarters 
at 148 West Forty-fifth street, New York 
City, which were furnished and equipped 
for the society by its president, George M. 
Cohan. At the annual meeting Percival 
Wilde was elected secretary of the society, 
and Henry Erskine Smith, treasurer. 

A national association of editors of busi- 
ness papers published throughout the United 
States has been formed, and these officers 
have been elected : President, A. I. Findley, 
editor Iron Age, New York ; vice-president. 
Clay Cooper, editor Mill Supplies. Chicago ; 
secretary-treasurer, R. Dawson Hall, man- 
aging editor Coal Age, New York. The ex- 
ecutive committee will consist of two New 
York men, Julian Chase, Glass Journal Com- 
pany ; B. O. Hough, American Exporter ; 
two Chicago men, A. McQuilkin, National 
Builder ; E. T. Howson, Railway Age ; and 
two committeemen at large, Charles J. Stark, 
Iron Trade Review, Cleveland, and Harvey 
Whipple, Concrete, Detroit. 
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Otto A. Rothert, 1321 Starks Building, 
Louisville, Ky., asks persons possessing let- 
ters from the late Madison Cawein to lend 
them to him for possible use in his projected 
biography of the poet. 

"The Art of the Novelist," by Henry 
Burro wes Lathrop ( Dodd, Mead, & Co.)f 
discusses the art and structure of the mod- 
ern novel. 

" Marse Henry," by Cofonel Henry Wat- 
terson ( George H. Doran Company ), gives 
in two volumes the memoirs of the famous 
Kentucky editor. 

"Four Americans," by Henry A. Beers 
(Yale University Press), comprises studies 
of Roosevelt ( as a man of letters ), Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, and Whitman. 

"The Country Life Press," published by 
Doubleday, Page, & Co., is an illustrated 
book describing the plant of the publishers 
on Long Island and including sketches of 
Rudyard Kipling, O. Henry, Joseph Conrad, 
Booth Tarkington, Stewart Edward White, 
Gene Stratton-Porter, Selma Lagerlof, and 
Kathleen Norris, with Kipling's own account 
of "My First Book," and a Kipling Index 
and an O. Henry Index. The book will be 
sent on request to librarians, teachers of 
literature, or others especially interested in 
literary matters. 

In addition to the biography of Mrs. Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson by her sister, Mrs. San- 
chez, Charles Scribner's Sons announce for 
publication "A Book of R. L. S.," a com- 
pilation by George E. Brown of information 
about Stevenson — his "works, travels, 
friends, and commentators," all alphabetic- 
ally arranged under the names of works, 
persons, places, etc., so that it forms a 
Stevenson encyclopaedia. 

"Douglas Jerrold, Dramatist and Wit," by 
Walter Jerrold (George H. Doran Com- 
pany ) , is a two-volume biography by the 
grandson of the novelist, journalist, and 
dramatist. 

"A History of English Literature," by 
Robert Huntington Fletcher ( Boston : Rich- 
ard G. Badger ), is a revised edition of a 
work first published in 1916, which differs 
from the old edition only in slight textual 
chanties and in having more than one hun- 
dred illustrations. 



"A Subject-Index to the Poems of Ed- 
mund Spenser," compiled by Charles Hunt- 
ington Whitman, professor of English at 
Rutgers College (Yale University Press), is 
a minute index of the names of persons,, 
places, animals, and things in all of Spen- 
ser's poems, and so a Spenser concordance. 

"Dunsany, the Dramatist," by Edward 
Hale Bierstadt (Little, Brown, & Co.), is 2l 
revised edition of a book published two- 
years ago. 

" Ibsen in England," by Miriam Alice 
Franc ( Boston : The Four Seas Company )^. 
is a study oi the introduction of Ibsen's 
plays into England and their influence on 
English drama, particularly on the work of 
Shaw, Pinero, and Jones. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. have published an 
American edition of J. W. T. Ley's " The 
Dickens Circle." 

The demand for American books in all 
lines in China is so large that it has led the 
Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Company, 
of Rochester, N. Y., which entered the book 
field in China a few years ago under the 
name of the Chinese American Publishing 
Company for the sale of law books and the 
publications of D. Appleton & Co., to open 
an up-to-date American book store in Shang- 
hai, with arrangements for exclusive repre- 
sentation in the Far East of many American 
publishers. 

W. S. Braithwaite's annual review of the 
best poetry of the year was printed in the 
Boston Transcript for October 25, and Ed- 
ward J. O'Brien's annual review of the best 
short stories of the year was printed in ihe 
Transcript for November 28. 

Gustav Pollak died at Cambridge, Mass,^ 
November i, aged seventy years. 

Professor Calvin Thomas died in New 
York November 4, aged sixty-five, 

Walter Edward Weyl died in New York 
November 9i aged forty-nine. 

Edgar Stanton Maclay died in Washingtoa 
November 9, aged fifty-six. 

Dr. Franklin Carter died at Williamstowii, 
Mass., November 22, aged eighty-two. 

Francis Whiting Halsey died in New York 
November 24, aged sixty-eight. 
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The information for this Directory, showiuK the 
manuscript market and the manuscript reouirements 
of many pul)licaTions, ha» been Rathereil directly 
from the editors of the periodicals, and is strictly 
up to date. 

The second printing of the Directory, whtch is 
constantly being revised and enlarged, began in 'I he 
Writer for February. iqi6. atul a four-years sub- 
scription beginning with September, iqi'^. will give 
the Directory complete, together wilh much othrv 
valuable matter. The third printing is iu>\v m 
progress. , ,• .• 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publicati-.n. 
it is advi^^able to secure a sample copy. 



( Continued from December Writf.r.) 
Nation ( W ), 20 Ve^ey st., Xew York. $s.t>o ; isc. 
Oswald C.arri^on Villard, editor : II. R. Mussey, 
managing editor. 

Prints general articles and poetry. Sets length 

limit ordmariTv at :;.40o wonK. Does not pntu 

fiction, nor buy photograph'^. Pay-^ on pubbc.i- 

tion. 

National Builder ( M ), 54-' Dearlxun M., Chicago. 

$3.ort : 25c. A. II. McOuilkin, editor. 

L'ses practical, technical articles on 

subjects, — building, building method-^, 

tei views with practical bnilders. with 

graphs of their wt»rk and of thcin-^elvc 

no length limit, ami wants articles 

enough wor<l> to tell the story. Tses 

hut wants pictures unA plan^ of churchi 

( of the smaller kind ), coinnmnily 



building 
and in- 
photo- 
Sets 
•ith »ust 
» fiction, 
. schools 
liouse-i, and 
all the smaller kind> of residences 'ami apart- 
ment buildings, with descriptions ui the e<iuip- 
ment and names of the jnirveyors or manufac- 
turers, architects, and builder>. Pnvs for ac- 
cepted matter by special arrangement 

AUDIT loss ASD CHASCES. 
California Cultivator ( VV ). 115 117 North Bioadwav. 
Los Angeles. Calif. $i.tx). C. B. Mesxngei, edi- 
tor. 

An agricultural pajjer. devoted to tlie interesis 
of farmers on the Pacific coast. 
Christian Herald ( \V ). I'.ible House. New' York. 
5)j.5u ; IOC. Kev. Charles M. SheUlon, etlitor ; 
1 harleN llrant Miller, managing editor. 
Country Life ( M ). Double«lav. Page. vV {\^.. C.ar- 
den City. L. 1.. N. Y. $4.'^-' : .LSC ( Chri-ttn.iA 
iosue, 51.C.) Henry H. .Savior, editi»r. 

L'ses articles that appeal to people living in 
the country, or who are i!iteie>.ted m be.ni- 
tiful homes and gardens, healthy sfHMts, and 
the many wonderlul things in nature's great 
outdoors. Cse-j no general articles. fiction, 
poetry, or juvenile matter. Buys iiliotogiaplis, 
with brief comment, of well known people in 
their gardens, or riding their country-lile hob- 
bies. Pays about a cent a wc»rd for text, with 
extra fi»r pictures, upon acceptance. 
Dogdom ( .\t ). Battle Creek, Michigan, $1.50 ; J5C. 
P. P. Bechmann, editor. 

Not in the market at present. 
Epworth Herald ( W ), 7.v> Kush st.. Chicago. $1.50 ; 
samples tree, — nut on sale generally. Dan B. 
Brummitt, editor. 

Prints short stories, an occasional serial, and 
illustrated general articles of interest to young 
people from eighteen t(j thirty who are more or 
less closely identified with church ( MetluHlist ) 
life and work. Uses a little poetry, but no 
jokes or humorous verse, and no plays. Sets 
letiKth limit at r.ooo words, or less. I'.uys photo- 
graphs, ami pielers good (.lean fiction, with 
plenty of moral background — but the les«? the 



Frank Criticism Means Editarial Ciiedts 

Send Us JUST ONE Manuscript 
5,000 words or less, $2.50 
THE HXUDENT-^WRITKFi 
The "Little Giant" 1837 Champa Street 

of writers' magazines; Denver Colo 

samples and booklet free. l^enver, UOIO. 

"Your Success Is Ours" 



moral sticks out, the better — such fiction a^ 
would naturally appeal to active and energetic 
young people who are connected with the 
churcli. Pays on acceptance. 



Interesting Information 

Occupations and Handicraft for 

Boys in Their Teens 

Articles Wanted for the Boys World 

Tiiforiimtlon ArtioleH (with and without pl)OU)s 
or drawings) Treating popular "icience, scicnlitic experi- 
ments, recent inventions, marvelous construction work, 
modern industries, strange mishaps, exploration, and 
adventure feats. Also adventure incidents and anec- 
dotes, curious facts, boy heroes, and successful boys, 

CofiHtruotlon and Occupation Articles 

(with and without photos or drawings; .Athletii-s, out- 
door .sports, handicraft, scientific experiments, hribbies, 
the boy entertainer, and earning money. 

New t'ircular, explaining needs in detail, just off the 
press. Send for copv and sample ol Boy.s World. 

THE BOYS W^ORLD 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 
DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 

ELGIN, ILL. 
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$5,000.00 in Cash Prizes 
for Short Story Writers 

The January issue contains 
full particulars and con- 
ditions of the Black Cat 
5^5,000.00 Prize Story Contest. 

THE BLACK CAT 

229 West 28th St., New York. N.Y. 



SICK MSS. MADE WELL 



Send what refuses to sell for Exp^t Dimi^nosu. 

HOMERS MAY BECOME HUMMBRS 

with constructive help from the most distinctive im- 

dividual service. Each criticism a isjscm in fiodom 

writing applied in your own work. 



Writers' Special Service, M. C. Telfer, Metuchen, N. J. 

Instruction in writing that makes you rtt^rk and grou)^ 

by one who has trained hundreds of writer*. 



The third printing of this Directory — enlar^-ed 

for Vf'arrVi TOIT T^nrV: nnmlifrs c:\\\ he Siinnlied. 
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bmtereo AT THE BotTON Post-office At 8E0OHD-CLAS8 MAIL iiATTEt. ture he knows he will never live to enjoy and 

• the speculator is growing bald-headed over 

CONTENTS : pace the really big deal he intends to " put over " 

Hack-Writer's Gold. By one who has been en- some day, the hack-writer is laughing Up his 

riched. May Emery Hall ....... . x sleeve at their vain pretensions. Why ? For 

Editorial . , . . • • • • :•••;• ^ the simple reason that he reaps his reward 
Sending Manuscripts Out Bhndly, 4 — Use- , uj i.- -jjt *-»»«»« 

fulness of the Library of Congress to Writers 4 ^.^^ ^^ ^^^ » ^^* *5' provided he IS respon- 

QuERiEs 5 sive to life's thrills and has a leaven of hu- 

" Continuity " in Moving-picture Writing, 5 nior in his make-up — lacking which divine 

I wrtu:4 "/::rr'^Ll;;"tr»;„: f^'^l would„-t be a hack-wnter at ail. 

Manuscripts without a Reading Fee, 6 — though he might pass muster as a successful 

Copyright Laws 6 coal merchant or insurance solicitor. 

Literary Shop Tale . ... . . . . . . 7 The truth is — I may as well out with It 

Effective Way of Using "The Writer's Direc- *u * *u' u u- * j *. • 

tory of Periodicals," 7 - Odd Words and - ^^* ^^'^ «°^^ ^^"*«^ ^^ IS a Visionary, un- 

Odd Usage 8 Substantial thing, and the hack-writer whom 

The Manuscript Mareet 8 it enriches a rank sentimentalist. Even so. 

Prize Offers for Manuscripts 13 who would give a snap of his finger for that 

BooE Reviews 14 , . ^ . .... 

Literary Articles in Periodicals is "'^^ °^ ^^"^^^ ^^^ '^ "^' ^ sentimentalist to 

News and Notes x6 some degree ? The genuine treasure of the 

— world consists, and always has consisted, of 

UA/-i^ \A/DiTPD»c noi n ™^"*^^ ^"^ spiritual will-o'-the-wisps. The 

MACK-WKlltKb UULU. money-grabbers, from Midas and Dives 

By One Who Has Been Enriched. down to their fleshly, apoplectic modern pro- 

totypes, have never had the best of it. Let 

Gold ? You never suspected that the toiler me prove my contention, 
in Grub Street was burdened with such a It is necessary to state that, being a woman 

commodity, did you ? Neither did I until — writer, I have boldly tackled every possible 

I became a hack-writer myself ! topic affecting wifehood, motherhood, the 

Let me explain at the start that I do not home, upbringing of children, conquest of 

refer to concrete coin that passes from hand husbands. I have balked at neither family 

to hand, buys, bargains, bribes, bets, and budgets, household chemistry, nor eugenics. 

wastes. The wealth I have in mind is abso- Oscar Wilde once said that insincerity was 

lutely untainted. Moreover, it pours un- but a means of multiplying one's personality, 

bidden into the coffers of the poor scribbler. He might have added that hack-writing 

and in such measure as to more than com- would accomplish the same purpose, 
pen sate for the lack of substantial filthy Did the idea strike me that some magazine 

lucre. While the magniate is safeguarding subscriber might be facing marital infelicity 

stocks and bonds against that leisurely fu- — and, judging from the letters that flood 
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the editorial offices, what magazine sub- 
scriber is exempt ? — I promptly dispatched 
a two-column article on " How to Keep Hus- 
bands Home Nights." Skeptical of the wife's 
evenness of temper, I followed it up with a 
subtle study entitled "Effect of Mental 
States on Physical Beauty." Nursery vic- 
tims of undue parental tyranny found in me 
a staunch champion. For their benefit I 
launched "Right of Self-Determination of 
Small Persons." 

But what concerns us at the present 
moment is not what I gave out to my read- 
ers, but what came back to me. Such a 
wealth of letters, papers, magazines, pack- 
ages, and alluring advertisements ! I, who 
had been a nobody, became a somebody over- 
night. The very same world that I had erst- 
while pronounced cynical and indifferent had 
taken me to its arms with warm-hearted ef- 
fusion. For one thing, the keenest interest 
was shown in my proper corseting. Again, 
the quickening of my sluggish memory by a 
new scientific process was pathetically urged 
upon me by my well-wishers. Certain of 
these new-found friends would likewise have 
me gowned in creations ( they were always 
" creations " ) of the most exclusive Fifth- 
avenue shops. Others insisted that I perfect 
myself in six different foreign languages by 
as many painless methods. I was told I was 
missing the opportunity of a lifetime if I did 
not immediately stack my cramped apart- 
ment with real Michigan mahogany at a mere 
pittance a week. In short, nothing pertain- 
ing to my physical, mental, or spiritual well- 
being was overlooked. 

The by-products of the distinction con- 
ferred upon me were many and varied. It 
was a wonder that the wearied postman, 
staggering under the burden of parcel-post 
packages, did not strike. To this day I have 
a sneaking idea that he thought me a reposi- 
tory of stolen goods. There was the latest 
improved jelly-strainer, for instance, which I, 
too busy instructing other women how to 
can and preserve, never had an opportunity 
to investigate. A murderous-looking toothed 
weapon, guaranteed to make the cheapest 
cuts of round steak as edible as the choicest 



tenderloin, was thrust upon me. I remember,, 
too, a mechanism whose involved system of 
screws, blades, wheels, and sieves was said to 
accomplish in a twinkling any culinary task 
one might mention. Nothing was said about 
the extra time required at the dish-pan to 
clean the monster and adjust it for its next 
rampage ! Those appliances which were 
not too complicated to experiment with were 
tried out on the patient, long-suffering man of 
the house. He, like myself, was forced to 
pay the penalty incurred by my publicity. 
Do you wonder that he adopted the nick- 
name of the " Hack Goat " ? 

But it must be admitted there was a host 
who had no advertising axe to grind ; and 
these disinterested ones brought me their 
many problems with a trust that was truly 
affecting. I became a supreme arbiter, as it 
were. The lukewarm enthusiasm concerning 
my judgment hitherto shown by friends and 
relatives changed appreciably. My insight 
must be keen, after all, they argued, if it was 
sought in forty-odd states of the Union ! 

The situation was not without its embar- 
rassments, it must be confessed. For ex- 
ample, I received a 'phone call one day in a 
strange boarding-house where I had recently 
engaged a room. The girl at the other end 
of the wire proved to be an editorial stenog- 
rapher, and the information she demanded 
was a statement as to the safe. age for a baby 
to try his toothless gums against a certain 
patented teething cracker. The infant in 
question was the offspring of a worried 
reader of the magazine in which I had con- 
fidently aired my views with all the loqua- 
cious irresponsibility of the childless woman. 
Now came the boomerang. It was no easy 
task to formulate, at a moment's notice, an 
honest and intelligent expression of opinion, 
with sharpened ears taking in every syllable 
and eyes, pretending to be occupied else- 
where, watching me furtively. I always sus- 
pected that the attempt to disguise my end 
of the conversation was a pitiable failure. 

Another amusing situation developed from 
my infantile copy. Not content with my for- 
lorn, childless estate, editors and readers con- 
ferred on me the boon of maternity unasked. 
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Demands for nursery articles, treatises on 
infantile ailments, papers covering the rela- 
tions between school, home, and church grew 
4ipace. One write-up enumerated various 
means of keeping young people wholesomely 
•entertained in the home. My imposed par- 
•enthood must have been successfully carried 
•off, for the article in question was signed by 
the editorial pen, "A Rural Mother." I was 
not a mother, and I had never lived in the 
country ! Never mind. At least I had been 
^idmitted, with a royal welcome, into the in- 
ner magic circle of other mothers and other 
mothers' children. And the latter — the little 
tots for whom I wrote — were, I swear, 
much more substantial and satisfactory than 
Charles Lamb's dream children. 

Far from shadowy were the eager East 
Side youngsters on whom were tried out my 
stories for school readers. You couldn't 
fool them — not by a long shot ! They knew 
when a story was genuine and when it was 
■*' punk," and they were not afraid to register 
their opinions. In fact, the turbulent way in 
which they did so gave more than one hu- 
■miliating jolt to my self-complacency. They 
refused to be convinced that dullness plus 
fine phrasing produced a sum total of desira- 
"bility, or that a pointed moral, if subtracted 
from ever so brilliant an adventure, did not 
leave a remainder of flat insipidity. So the 
fearless little judges brought me that rarest 
■of gifts, surpassing all that their elders had 
offered — honest criticism. 

Not the least flattering of the tributes paid 
me by one of these same elders was that of 
my genealogical correspondent. She was 
more than anxious to establish the proof that 
would bind me by ties of kindred to her own 
ancient and honorable family. Did I, by any 
chance, happen to own ancestors who came 
over on the Mayflower ( poor, overladen ves- 
sel ! ) and later migrated to the South ? L 
racked my memory. No, that portion of my 
family history which antedated the Civil War 
was veiled in vague obscurity. Did the names 
Alicia, Jacqueline, and Sidney appear with 
significant frequency in my records, as in 
those of my correspondent ? Again, a crop- 
per. Only plebeian Marys, Williams, and 



Johns could be unearthed, as became "the 
short and simple annals of the poor." My 
genealogical lady's disappointment was keen, 
but the consolation she administered was ex- 
tremely soothing to my vanity. "At any 
rate," she wrote, "I have found it an in- 
fallible rule that persons of your name and 
mine are invariably courteous and helpful." 
Was n't that neat ? It made up in large 
measure for the inability to supply satisfac- 
tory ancestral credentials. 

As time went on, the heterogeneous output 
of hack stuff was interspersed with a modest 
book or two. This gave rise, as might be ex- 
pected, to another deluge of communications 
similar in character to those cited above, plus 
the clipping bureau's enticing flatteries ; but 
of all the letters received, the one I cherish 
most highly is a pathetic appeal from an ob- 
scure Middle West town, written by an aged, 
indigent priest. His voluntary services, paid 
for with a frugal living but no salaried re- 
muneration, left nothing wherewith to satisfy 
a great " book hunger." Could I spare a copy 
of my little volume fresh from the press ? I 
could, decidedly ; and the dignified, cour- 
teous, scholarly letter of gratitude that came 
my way, with its ecclesiastical seal, Latin 
motto, and fervid benediction, I keep as one 
of the most treasured souvenirs of that Great 
Unknown, which is the kingdom of every 
hack-writer. 

The very fact that one does not know these 
chance acquaintances in the flesh and blood 

— would prefer not to know them, in truth 

— only adds to the romance of the situation. 
Oh, yes, hack-writing has its romance ! In 
a real sense they and I are not strangers. 
They are my friends — yes, benefactors. I 
have genuinely tried to give them something, 
it is true ; but when I consider how they 
have repaid me, the scale tips unmistakably 
in my favor. A belief in myself, parenthood, 
deference to my judgment, skill, good taste, 
confidence, and good-will — are not these 
riches far exceeding filthy lucre ? What is a 
miser's pile in comparison ? When one has 
been elected an Immortal, what more is left 
to be desired ? May Emery Hall, 

New York, N. Y. 
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Publi^ed monthly by The Writer Publishing Co.* 
P. O. Box 190S, Boston, Mass. 



WILLIAM H. HILLS, 



Editok. 



*% Thb Weiter is published the first of every 
month. It will be sent, postpaid, for $1.50 a year. 
The price of Canadian and foreign subscriptions is 
I1.62, including postage. 

^% All drafts and money orders should be made 
payable to the Writer Publishing Co. If local 
checks are sent, ten cents should be added for col- 
lection charges. 

»% The WaiTER will be sent only to those who 
have paid for it in advance. Accounts cannot be 
opened for subscriptions, and names will not be 
entered on the list unless the subscription order is 
accompanied by a remittance. 

»% The American News Company, of New York, 
and the New England News Company, of Boston, 
and their branches are wholesale agents for ^nz 
Writer. It may be ordered from any newsdealer, or 
direct from the publishers. 

»% The rate for advertising in The Writer is two 
dollars an inch for each insertion, with no discount 
for either time or space ; remittance required with 
the order. Advertising is accepted only for two 
cover pages. For special position, if available, 
twenty per cent, advance is charged. No advertise- 
ment of less than one-half inch will be accepted. 

«% Contributions not used will be returned, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. 

,% The publication office of The Writer is 
Room 63, 244 Washington street, but all com- 
munication! should be addressed : — 

THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO., 

P. O. Box 1905, Boston. Mass. 

Vol. XXXII. January, 1920. No. i. 

Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
The Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 
• •• 

The editor of The Writer has received in 
a flimsy envelope, with the edges broken and 
marked by the postoffice people "Received in 
bad condition,'* a bulky package of manu- 



script poems on miscellaneous subjects, of- 
fered for publication in the magazine. The 
sender put eight cents postage on the en- 
velope, which was received with four cents 
postage due, and enclosed another flimsy en- 
velope with eight cents' worth of stamps on 
it for the return of the manuscript, if re- 
jected. All this was done in good faith, of 
course, but it is hard to see why any one 
should offer miscellaneous poems for pub- 
lication in The Writer, which never prints 
verse, even on literary topics, or anything 
besides information about the manuscript 
market and about writers and publishers and 
the methods of literary work. One of the 
things The Writer has tried to teach writers 
generally is not to send their manuscripts 
out blindly without regard to the require- 
ments of the editors or publishers to whom 
they are submitted. A writer ought never 
to send a manuscript to any periodical with- 
out knowing something about its require- 
ments, and, if possible, examining a copy of 
it. Sending manuscripts out blindly is only 
a waste of time and postage. In the case 
referred to, the writer wasted twenty-four 
cents postage, and came near losing all his 
manuscript in the mail, by sending it out in 
an envelope not strong enough to hold it. 
• •• 
While the Library of Congress at Washing- 
ton is primarily for the use of Congress, it is 
also a national library, and it offers to render 
service in ways not generally known. Its 
book of rules says: "The duty of the 
National Library is to nid the unusual need 
with the unusual book, not only by supply- 
ing a reader on the premises, birt by making 
! books available to the research worker, even 
if he is not in Washington. When, therefore, 
the Library receives a call for a book in its 
possession which is not accessible to the appli- 
cant elsewhere, and it is a book -required by 
him for serious investigation, and it can at 
the moment be spared from Washington, it is 
lent through another institution. The loan 
will rest on the theory of a special service to 
scholarship which it is not within the power 
or the duty of the local library to render. Its 
purpose is to aid research calculated to ad- 
vance the boundaries of knowledge, by the 
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loan of unusual books not readily accessible 
elsewhere. The material lent cannot include, 
therefore, books that should be in a local li- 
brary, or that can be borrowed from a library 
(such as a State library ) having a particular 
duty to the community from which the ap- 
lication comes ; nor books that are inex- 
pensive and can easily be procured ; nor 
books for the general reader, mere textbooks, 
or popular manuals; nor books where the 
purpose is ordinary student or thesis work, 
or for mere self -instruction. A library bor- 
rowing a book is understood to hold itself 
responsible for the safe keeping and return 
of the book at the expiration of ten days from 
its receipt. An extension of the period of 
loan is granted, upon request, whenever feas- 
ible. All expenses of carriage are to be met 
by the borrowing library," 

Another service of the library, distinct 
from that involved in the actual loan of 
books, is that performed by answer to in- 
quiries through correspondence. The library 
answers most willingly questions : — 

X. As to its possession of a particular book. 

2. As no existing bibliographies on a particu- 
lar subject. 

3. As to the most useful existing authorities 
on a particular subject and where they may be 
available. 

4. As to the author of a book by a known 
title. 

5. As to the date, price, and probable pres- 
ent cost of a specified book. 

6. For the source of a particular quotation, if 
ascertainable by ready reference. 

7. (If not requiring elaborate research ) for 
other particular facts in history or literature ; in 
the organization or operations of the Federal 
Government. 

8. ( Where of moderate extent ) for an ex- 
tract from a book in its possession. 

The library's ability to make extracts or to 
undertake research ( other than purely bibli- 
ographic ) is necessarily limited, and its usual 
course is " to refer the mquirer to the sources 
and recommend to him a person to undertake 
the search or make the extract at his expense. 
Especially must it do this where the inquiry 
involves genealogical research beyond a single 
reference. Its willingness to compile lists of 
authorities has led to demands which it can- 
not readily meet, particularly from students 



in secondary schools or colleges. The library 
now requests such students to make their in- 
quiries through the institution in which they 
are studying, as in this way only can the 
Library of Congress co-operate intelligently 
with the college library." 

Apropos of the " loafing " of Henry Adams, 
the late President AngeU. said that when he 
good-natufedly reproached Mr. Adams for 
stopping historical work, the latter replied : 
" My historical writings have already cost me 
$60,000. I think I have done my share." 
• * • 

It is always pleasant >.o read again the an- 
nouncement of an Oriental paper with an Eng- 
lish section : — 

The news of English we tell the latest Writ 
in perfectly style and most earliest. Do a mur- 
der commit, we hear of and tell it Do a mighty 
chief die, we publish it and in borders somber. 
Staff has each one been coUeged and write like 
the Kipling and the Dickens. We circle every 
town and extortionate not for advertisements. 
• 

Writers who feel that they are treated un- 
justly when editors do not read their manu- 
scripts all through should consider what an 
editor said to a lady who had caught him by 
the ingenious, if not novel, device of slightly 
pasting together several of the inner pages of 
her manuscript. "Madam," said the editor, 
"at breakfast when I find that an tgg is bad 
I do not have to eat the whole of it to make 
sure ! " ^ w. h. h. 

QUERIES. 

[ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where.] 



Can you give an example of "continuity" 
as peculiarly used by moving-picture edi- 
tors ? w. w. 

[ This question was referred to Miss Fran- 
ces Harmer, who is head of the reading de- 
partment in the Lasky studio at Hollywood, 
California, and is studying continuity writing. 
Miss Harmer says : " Continuity writing -— 
the putting of the story into descriptive-ac- 
tion-writing, breaking an episode into in- 
cidents and incidents into 'shots, cuts, and 
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flashes' — is more or less peculiar in form, 
not only to each studio, but to each Director 
in every studio. It is a waste of time for 
any writer to study continuity writing at 
home, and although many schools offer to 
teach it, those who advertise to do this can 
hardly fail to know that continuity writing 
must be done on the lot, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Director. To give an example, 
therefore, of the continuity form of our stu- 
dio would be misleading, as well as useless. 
It would apply only to the Lasky studio, and 
would avail the reader nothing. To write 
continuity one must first write acceptable 
screen stories. Then the writer may con- 
vince some film editor, production manager, 
or Director, that he is worth training into a 
continuity writer." — w. H. H.] 



When an article is copyrighted, in either 
book or newspaper form, can an extract be 
quoted from that article, either in another 
paper or in a book, provided, of course, due 
credit is given ? If so, is there a limit ? 

R. £. L. 

[ No one has a legal right to reprint any 
copyrighted matter without the written per- 
mission of the owner of the copyright. This 
is the strict legal rule. Practically, however, 
no objection is made generally to the quota- 
tion of copyrighted matter with due credit, 
provided the quotations are not unreasonably 
long. If it is desired to make extensive quo- 
tations from a copyrighted book or article, 
it is better to communicate beforehand with 
the owner of the copyright. — w. H. h.] 



Does each editorial staff include a proof- 
reader, or must all manuscripts submitted 
for publication be exactly correct as to spell- 
ing, punctuation, paragraphing, etc. ? a. r. 

[ Every publication office has a proof- 
reader, whose duty it is to mark typograph- 
ical errors in the proofs of matter put in 
type and see that the composition is done in 
accordance with the office style. In some 
offices, before copy is given to the com- 
positors it is edited by the proofreader, who 
corrects errors in the copy, perfects the punc- 
tuation, and makes the copy conform gen- 
erally to the style of the office, but in most 



offices this work is done, not by the proof- 
reader, but by editors, or copy-readers, or 
desk men — as they are called in newspaper 
offices — who edit the copy to make it read 
as it is to appear in print. Even after they 
have done their work, however, the composi- 
tors, who are supposed to know the office- 
style, often have to depart from copy in. 
minor matters, to make it appear in print as- 
the proofreader will demand, in spite of the 
old rule for printers, "Follow copy, even if 
it bJows out of the window." Office style 
determines, for example, whether "today** 
shall be spelled with a hyphen or without one,., 
and decides many other questions of varying^ 
usage according to the ideas of the head of 
the shop in which matter is put in type. 

All this does not relieve the writer of re- 
sponsibility as regards the spelling, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing, and general appear- 
ance of his manuscript. Every one who* 
writes should strive to make perfect copy,- 
according to his ideas of style or his knowl- 
edge of the style of the publication office int 
which the matter is to be put in type, so that 
the order, " Follow copy exactly," can be 
given safely to the printers. Writers who 
neglect to do this and are careless about the 
mechanical details of their manuscript make 
work for editors, desk men, compositors, and' 
proofreaders, and so get themselves disliked. 
The editor of The Writer has found in long 
experience, too, that while an imperfectly^ 
prepared or illegible manuscript may possibly^ 
be good, perfect copy is almost always good^ 
so far as literary value is concerned. The 
explanation, of course, is that a writer who- 
takes pains to make perfect copy and has 
the knowledge requisite is generally effi- 
cient in other respects, so that what he 
writes is well worth reading. — w. H. H.l 



Is it permissible to use parts of one*s own 
published articles for publication in another 
article ? Sometimes it seems quite impos- 
sible to give the same idea in just as good 
shape the second time, and there are some 
ideas that need repeating. m. l. t. 

[ If a published article is copyrighted, or is- 
published in a copyrighted periodical, even 
Ihe author has no right to use any part of it 
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elsewhere without permission. Generally, 
however, there would probably be no objec- 
tion if the writer of an article should make 
quotations, not unreasonably long, from an 
article of his already published, giving proper 
credit. — w. h. h.] 



have been, not with the agents, but with the 
manuscripts. — w. H. H.] 



Can you give me the address of a reliable 
literary agent, who will handle stories, ar- 
ticles, etc., on, say, twenty-five per cent, com- 
mission, without requiring payment of a 
reading fee ? While I have had many manu- 
scripts accepted ( not so many, however, as 
I have had rejected ! ) I have paid more than 
thirty-five dollars to agents without securing 
the acceptance of a single manuscript, and 
I don't want to waste any more money in 
that direction. F. d. c. 

[ A literary agent cannot afford to handle 
manuscripts on commission without charging 
a reading fee, excepting in the case of 
writers whose work is so well known that he 
can be reasonably sure that any manuscripts 
they send him will be salable. Manuscripts 
sent to him by other writers may be salable, 
and often are, but he cannot afford to spend 
the time required to sift out the good ones 
without being paid for it, and it would not 
be just to have the payment for his time 
spent unprofitably in examining poor manu- 
scripts come from the returns from the sale 
of the manuscripts which he finds are good. 
That would be taking money from good 
writers to pay for work done for the poor 
ones. 

The money paid to a good literary agent 
for a reading fee is not wasted although the 
manuscript may not be sold, if the agent 
gives the writer a conscientious letter of 
criticism and advice. Sometimes, with such 
advice, an unsuccessful writer may be devel- 
oped into a successful one, and, if that is im- 
possible, and the unsuccessful writer is told 
that he is not likely to succeed in literary 
work, he may easily save in the cost of post- 
age stamps — not to mention disappoint- 
ments — more than he pays the literary agent 
for a reading fee. 

Obviously, if none of the manuscripts on 
which thirty-five dollars was spent for read- 
ing fees was sold, the literary agents could 
not have afforded to handle them on commis- 
sion without a reading fee. The fault must 



LITERARY SHOP TALK. 

[ This department is open to readers of Tbb 
Writkr for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 

My copy of The Writer for this month 
didn't come. Of course, I can live without 
The Writer, but I cannot sell without it. 
For two years I have been placing material 
with an agent, and in that time sold one ar- 
ticle to a woman's paper ; since I have taken 
my work into my own hands and have used 
" The Writer's Directory of Periodicals " 
in the magazine I have sold one short story 
and five articles, all within six weeks. Can 
you see why I get peevish when I miss a 
copy ? I'd rather do without all my Christ- 
mas presents than forego one issue of The 
Writer. k. b. e. 

New York,.N. Y. 



Perhaps other writers might be interested 
to know how my husband and I use The 
Writer, which we find very helpful. We 
have a set of cards in a box to fit. We 
bought it as a "recipe card catalogue box." 
On the cards, in the upper left-hand corner, 
we paste slips cut from " The Writer's Direc- 
tory of Periodicals," giving information 
about any publications that we think might 
possibly use our manuscripts. In addition, 
all the information that appears from month 
to month throughout the body of The 
Writer concerning each of these magazines 
is cut out and pasted to its card. On the 
backs of the cards we write the names of 
manuscripts sent to the different magazines, 
with the date of sending, simultaneously 
writing the name of the magazine and date 
•of sending in each case on the duplicate 
manuscript. With the cards kept in alpha- 
betical order, we have a ready-reference box 
of information, easy to use and taking up a 
minimum of space. Moreover, in mulling 
over the cards as we add new data, we often 
get suggestions of markets which might not 
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occur to us if we depended on handling a 
file of the magazine. F. B. w. 

Worcester, Mass. 

** Staddrcnvelosed " — why not ? Economy 
of time and space demand concentration of 
stereotyped forms. 

"Lithe" has Eastern atmosphere, perhaps, 
but it does not fit the camel, not even the 
camel dance. But no one has tried svelte 
hippopotamus yet. The hippo will refuse to 
svelte. 

" Splash " — of dress, of autumn leaves, of 
moonlight — needs the dry cleaner. 

" Perspicuity " — in conversation. Watch 
the recoil. Hal Dawe, 

Columbia, S. C. 



THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



[ This information as to llie present special needs 
of various .periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see " The 
Writer's Directory of Periodicals." ] 



The publishers of the Black Cat (229 
West 28th street. New York ) announce a 
$5,000 prize story contest for original action 
stories of present-day life, full particulars re- 
garding which are given in the January num- 
ber of the magazine. They will pay im- 
mediately for all stories submitted that ar« 
found available for publication, making this 
provision because they recognise the fact that 
many writers do not wish to tie up market- 
able material for the length of time required 
to make the awards in a prize contest. Pub- 
lication of prize entries will begin before the 
closing date of the contest. Writers should 
read the contest conditions carefully before 
submitting stories. 

Judge ( New York ) is very anxious to get 
short jokes and poems that do not sound 
machine-made, as well as articles of from 
200 to 500 words, the terser the better. The 
magazine can also use quips, and short stories 
up to 1,200 words in length. 



The Boys World (Elgin, 111.) is in need 
of articles, with or without photographs or 
drawings, giving information on popular 
science, scientific experiments, recent inven- 



tions, marvelous construction work, modern 
industries, strange mishaps, exploration, and 
adventure feats ; also articles, with or with- 
out photographs or drawings, giving accounts 
of athletics, outdoor sports, handicrafts, hob- 
bies, earning money, and kindred subjects, 
telling how these things are done. 



The Church School, the combined product 
of the Congregational Society and the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, superseded the Pil- 
grim Magazine, beginning with the October 
number of last year. The magazine is pub- 
lished by the Pilgrim Press ( Boston ), which 
also publishes Boyland, a Sunday school 
paper for boys, Firelight, for girls, and the 
Mayflower, for the little ones. 



Aladdin's Weekly, the magazine published 
by the Aladdin Company ( Bay City, Mich.)> 
manufacturers of Aladdin " readi-cut " homes, 
wants some short stories with the value of 
home ownership accentuated. The publishers 
are going to issue a number of special editions 
during 1920, and offer prizes of fifteen dollars, 
ten dollars, five dollars, and two dollars for 
each other manuscript accepted, on the sub- 
ject, "Back to the Farm." Articles or 
stories, containing about 500 words, should 
deal with the benefits of life on a farm, and 
what advantages such life has over city life, 
particularly to the young folks of the farm 
who are wont to leave their homes and seek 
their fortunes in the city. Statements should 
be straightforward and virile, and the place 
a home on a farm occupies and its tendency 
to keep young folks on the farm should be 
accentuated. Sentiment and human interest 
should be used to the fullest extent, and 
manuscripts may deal with such questions as 
"Do you think better buildings, farmhouses, 
garages, barns, etc., would help to keep the 
young folks on the farm ? " or " Would an 
automobile making it possible for them to at- 
tend the * movie ' show in town and get home 
the same evening make farm life more at- 
tractive ? " " Are you of the opinion that 
the young man of today has better opportuni- 
ties on the farm than in the city ? " " What 
about the bright lights of the city and their 
tendency to interfere with his progress ? " 
" What of living and health conditions on the 
farm as compared to those of the city ? " 
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The contest will close January 15, but all 
copy dated or postmarked up to midnight Df 
that date will be considered. Manuscripts 
should be sent to the editor of Aladdin* j 
Weekly, Bay City, Michigan. The publishers 
offer a second contest, with the same prizes 
and closing at the same time, on " Pref er- 
•cnce for a Small Town." 



The Universal Lyceum and Book Agency 
< 1114 McGee street, Kanslas City, Missouri) 
is in need of material for dialogues, mono- 
logues, dramatic or musical comedies, and 
vaudeville sketches. Dr. Belle S. Mooney, 
the Director of the Agency, says that never 
l)efore has the demand for good platform 
material been so great, and that the author 
who can produce good comedy sketches, re- 
quiring from fifteen to thirty minutes, has an 
«ager market awaiting him. The Agency will 
pay the usual market price for such mate- 
rial as it can use, but it will not undertake 
to return unavailable material, unless return 
postage be enclosed. 



Travel ( New York ) will be glad to re- 
ceive unusual pictures of unusual objects 
seen in traveling, with 200-word descriptions, 
and well written descriptive articles about 
remote places, containing local color and 
vivid interest, accompanied by clear photo- 
graphs. 

Navy Life ( Norfolk ) is in need of some 
serious articles on the merchant marine, and 
would also like a good fiction serial based 
on naval aviation. 

Harper's Bazar ( New York ) is in the 
market for sophisticated stories of timely 
interest and real literary merit, of from 3,000 
to 7,500 words. Photographs of people, 
places, and houses are always wanted, and 
live articles are in demand ; but poetry is 
rarely used, and no jokes, plays, novelettes, 
or juvenile stories are ever bought. 



With the war at an end, the Scientific 
American ( New York ) has returned to its 
•customary policy of giving the technical news 
of the day. Of late the magazine has been 
leaning rather heavily toward industrial sub- 
jects, because it has developed into an ex- 
ecutive magazine, read by business men to 
obtain a bird's-eye view of what is taking 



place in all fields of industry and applied 
science. The magazine is always in the mar- 
ket for articles describing new and inter- 
esting inventions, new engineering projects, 
new discoveries in science, and articles deal- 
ing with any form of applied science. Ac- 
ceptance of manuscripts is prompt, remuner- 
ation is high, and payment is made im- 
mediately. 

The Nautilus Magazine ( Holyoke, Mass.) 
would like some experiences and lessons in 
applied New Thought. 



The National Builder ( Chicago ) wants 
interviews with builders, and accounts of 
what they are doing. 



Adventure ( New York ) has no particular 
need at present, but it is always in the mar- 
ket for short stories within its field. 



The Occident is a literary, art, and com- 
mentary magazine published by the Univer- 
sity of California, its purpose being to make 
a literary and artistic rallying ground for 
all who have had any direct connection with 
the University. The magazine is incorpor- 
ated as a non-profit-making business in the 
State of California, and is in the thirty- 
eighth year of publication. Short stories 
( less than 3,000 words ) ; verse ; one-act 
plays ; and brief opinions on art, literature, 
politics, music, drama, and social conditions 
are wanted. Interesting travelogues and 
spicy essays are always welcome, and the 
kind of material that other magazines will 
not use because of its unconventional form, 
oddity, or independence of opinion is espe- 
cially desired. No remuneration is made, 
but all material used is copyrighted. 



The Marine Journal ( New York ) is not 
in need of contributions at present. 



The Hoosier Farmer ( Indianapolis ) is at 
present receiving all the news it can use from 
Indiana farmers. 

The Illustrated Daily News, published 'by 
the News Syndicate Company ( New York ) 
has abbreviated its name to the News. 



The Mississippi Valley Farm News and the 
Quincy Record have been consolidated un- T 
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der the name of the Adams County Farmer, 
published at Quincy, Illinois. Perry C. Ellis 
is the managing editor. 



The Unpartizan Review ( New Yoric ) 
will be published as a bi-monthly, beginning 
with the January-February number. 



McClure's Magazine, established by S. S. 
McClure in 1893, has been purchased by Her- 
bert Kaufman, editor and author. Frederick 
L. Collins, president of the McClure Publica- 
tions, Inc., who will continue his association 
with the magazine, says : "The change of 
stock ownership which accompanied Mr. 
Kaufman's assumption of editorial control 
means a decided strengthening of the maga- 
zine financially and in personnel. No change 
is contemplated in the present staff." 



Thomas Bucklin Wells, for seventeen years 
associate editor of Harper's Magazine, has 
been made editor of the magazine, with Lee 
Foster Hartman as associate editor. As the 
editor of Harper's, which was founded in 
1850, Mr. Wells has had only three predeces- 
sors, Henry J. Raymond, Dr. Alfred H. 
Guernsey, and Henry Mills Alden, who was 
editor-in-chief of the magazine from 1869 
until his recent death. 



Rev. Charles M. Sheldon has become the 
editor of the Christian Herald ( New York). 



Motor, a national automobile trade journal, 
published in New York before the printers' 
strike by the International Publishing Com- 
pany, will hereafter be published in Minne- 
apolis. 

The Musical Courier says that Italo Mon- 
temezzi, the composer of *' The Love of 
Three Kings " and other operas, who will be 
in this country soon to oversee the production 
of his new work, "La Nave," has been for 
some time anxious to secure a good libretto 
in English, and adds that this is a fact, not 
merely the statement of a press agent. 



The December number of American 
Motherhood is the last number of that maga- 
zine. Subscribers will receive Today's House- 
wife in its stead, and some of the features of 



American Motherhood will be incorporated iim 
Today's Housewife. 

The Dial ( New York ) has been pur- 
chased by Schofield Phayer, formerly sk. 
member of the editorial staff, and J. F. Wat- 
son, Jr., the president of the new publishing:' 
organization, and will now appear as an illus- 
trated literary monthly, devoted to the scvciil 
arts. Mr. Phayer is the editor-in-chief, with. 
Stewart Mitchell as managing editor andl 
Clarence Britten, the only remaining mem- 
ber of the old Dial staff, as an associate edi- 
tor. 

The offices of the American Legioir 
Weekly have been removed from New York: 
to 131 1 G street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 



Letters sent to the Naval Reserve, 446^ 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, are returned 
by the postoffice. 

The National Marine has no manuscripts^ 
needs at present. 

The following publications have sus- 
pended publication : Military Historian, New 
York Magazine, the Public, the Scottish 
American, the Woman Voter, and the Word.. 



The Woman's Magazine ( New York ) of- 
fers prizes of $25, $15, and $10 for opinions, 
on an article, entitled "No Wedding Belts^ 
for Me." The magazine also offers a Chil- 
dren's Christmas Contest, where each con- 
testant will receive a little set of books, and,.. 
in addition, three sets of prizes of five dol- 
lars, three dollars, and two dollars for the- 
best Christmas. Letters, Christmas Poems,, 
and Christmas Drawings. Both contests wilF 
close January 20. 

Judge (New York ) is going to hold a. 
College Wits Contest, to be run on the same- 
principles as an intercollegiate track meet. 
Pictures, poems, articles, and jokes from un- 
dergraduates of all colleges are invited ^». 
entries. All material accepted will be pub- 
lished in a special College Wits Contest num- 
ber of Judge, to appear March 6. Each con- 
tribution published will bear the name, class,, 
and college of the contributor, and will score- 
for his or her alma mater. The best picture 
and the best text contribution will each wiir 
a silver cup. The college making the best 
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showing will win a large silver trophy for 
one year, which must be won three times for 
permanent possession. All material used will 
be paid for, and must be in the office of Judge 
by February i ; color designs ( in all 
mediums ) for cover must be received by 
January 15. Contributions should be ad- 
dressed, "College Wits Contest," and return 
postage should be sent. 



London has a new literary magazine, called 
the London Mercury and edited by J. C. 
Squire ("Solomon Eagle"), which will try 
to meet all the wants of that public which is 
interested in books. Mr. Squire says : "We 
shall attempt to make known the best that is 
being done, and, as far as literature is con- 
cerned, to assist the process by the publica- 
tion of original work. The functions of the 
Mercury, as its conductors conceive them, 
will include — and this will be the chief of 
them — the examination of those conditions 
which in the past have favored, and in the 
future are likely to favor, the production of 
artistic work of the first order, and the for- 
mulation and application of sound critical 
standards." The first number published was 
that for November, and the address of the 
magazine is Windsor House, Bream's Build- 
ing, London, £. C, 4, England. 

Mrs. Grace Porterfield Polk, of Greenfield, 
Indiana, heartily disagrees with those who 
claim that American song composers will 
never add to musical literature such great 
songs as the composers of other countries 
have done, and to make it possible for young 
composers with high ideals to be in a position 
to work out those ideals, she plans to co-oper- 
ate with the music clubs and educational in- 
stitutions all over the land, one state after the 
other, and systematically lay the foundation 
for such funds as will be available for the 
holding of song composers' contests, com- 
posers still unknown, who through fair com- 
petition will have an opportunity to have 
their songs published and properly advertised. 
This fund will become permanent, so that the 
good work may be continued year after year. 
Mrs. Polk will endeavor to arrange for song 
composers' conventions in Greenwood, where 



all the interests of the song composer and of 
the great, growing national musical life may 
be discussed from every angle, and where the 
young composer may meet his seniors in the- 
art, so that a mutually beneficial exchange of 
views may take place between the song com- 
posers of the land at least once a year. 



To interest the people of the country, and 
particularly the young people, in Republican 
activities, Truxton Beale, formerly United. 
States minister to Persia, offers through the 
Republican National Committee cash prizes 
aggregating $10,000 for the best suggestions 
for a platform for the next Republican 
national convention submitted by American 
young men and women not more than twen- 
ty-five years old. There will be three prizes 
awarded, $6,000 for the best manuscript re- 
ceived, $3,000 for the second-best, and $i,ooo« 
for the third-best. Manuscripts are limited 
to 6,000 words and must be addressed to 
Walker Blaine Beale Contest, Division of 
Young Voters, Republican National Com- 
mittee, 923 Woodward Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Four typewritten copies must be 
submitted, only one of the number being 
signed. The contest will close March 31. 
Mr. Beale, in a letter to Chairman Hays of 
the Republican National Committee, says : 
"A political platform would surely have 
more clearness if thought out in the libraries- 
and studies of the scholars of the country 
than in the turmoil and noise of a political 
convention. There never has been a time 
when the two great parties have differed so- 
fundamentally in principle as now, differences 
that go to the very foundation of society ; 
never a time when so many brands of quack 
medicine have been so energetically hawked 
about as cures for the distempers of the 
state ; and therefore never a time when an 
honest platform and straight thinking, hold- 
ing out no false hopes and promising no 
short cuts to the millennium, are more im- 
portant than now." The North American 
Review has been given the right of first pub- 
lication of any manuscripts. 



The American Economic Association an- 
nounces the E. A. Karelsen prizes of $1,000 
and $500 for the most meritorious papers on 
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the subject, "What Can a Man Afford?" 
In suggesting the contest, the donor outlines 
the purpose in view, as follows : " In my 
limited experience in soliciting contributions 
for altruistic purposes, I have frequently 
been met, as many others have been met, 
with the statement : * I am giving all I can 
afford,' and it has seemed to me that if some 
suiswer could be found to the question, 
' What can a man afford ? * great good 
would be accomplished, as most men desire 
to do their duty. I fully realize that the 
answer must be elastic, and that the maxi- 
mum each must, to a large extent, decide for 
himself ; but there must be some minimum 
•below which no man should dare go. It 
seems to me that a nation-wide discussion of 
this subject would do untold good and would 
possibly bring forth an answer that no one 
has yet conceived of." Any American citi- 
zen is eligible to compete, and the question 
as formulated reads : "What portions of 
their incomes can those in various financial 
circumstances 'afford* and ought they to de- 
vote to philanthropic purposes, that is, to 
other than personal and family uses ( in- 
cluding saving ) ? " Essays must be sub- 
mitted in typewritten form on or before Oc- 
tober I, 1920, to the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association. Each essay must 
be signed with a pseudonym, which should 
be written also on a sealed envelope, contain- 
ing the real name and address of the writer. 
No definite length is prescribed, but it is ex- 
pected that each essay will constitute a small 
monograph of some thirty or one hundred 
typewritten pages ( 7,500 to 25,000 words ) . 
The successful papers will become the prop- 
erty of the American Economic Association, 
and it is expected that they will be published 
as a supplement to the American Economic 
Review, or in some other way. All inquiries 
regarding the contest should be addressed 
to the Secretary of the American Economic 
Association, Gold win Smith Hall, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

To mark the thirtieth year of the founding 
of the Lorenz Publishing Company, New 
York, three prizes of $100 each for the three 
best anthems submitted for its three monthly 
choir journals — the Choir Leader, the Choir 



Herald, and the Volunteer Choir — are of- 
fered. Attractiveness and practicability will 
be the chief tests for the prizes ; and an- 
thems for the Choir Leader should be of 
not more than six pages of ordinary octavo 
music size nor less than four, and should be 
in full vocal score, with only moderately dif- 
ficult organ accompaniment, notes for the 
pedals, indicated in small notes, being op- 
tional ; those for the Choir Herald should 
be of not more than five nor less than three 
pages, and should be in condensed vocal 
score, with moderately easy organ accom- 
paniment, not too independent of the voices ; 
and those for the Volunteer Choir should 
have not more than four nor less than two 
pages, and should be in condensed vocal 
score, either with or without easy organ ac- 
companiment, giving good support and 
needed cues to the voices. Incidental solos 
and duets should have separate organ ac- 
companiments. Manuscripts should be 
signed with a pseudonym, written on the out- 
side of a sealed envelope, containing the real 
name and address, and a list of the anthems 
submitted. A composer may submit as 
many anthems as he chooses, under the same 
or different pseudonyms. The prize-winning 
anthems will become the full copyright 
property of the Lorenz Publishing Company, 
and the Company also retains the right to 
purchase any competing anthem not winning 
a prize, paying at least twenty-five dollars 
for the complete copyright ownership. The 
judges will have the privilege of transferring 
a competing manuscript from one grade to 
another. Packages should be marked "An- 
them Competition" and should be sent before 
February i to the Lorenz Publishing Com- 
pany, 216 West Fifth street, Dayton, Ohio ; 
not to either the New York or the Chicago 
office of the firm. 

The Poetry Society of America awards 
annually two prizes — one of $150 and a sec- 
ond of $100 — for the best poems read at 
the monthly meetings of the Society. The 
Society is glad to receive poems written by 
non-members, and these will receive the same 
consideration as poems written by members 
of the Society. Contributions should be sub- 
mitted anonymously, with sealed envelope 
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enclosed, containing the name of the author, 
and should be addressed to Miss Jessie B. 
Rittenhouse, 417 West 114th street, New 
York. 

Willard Wattles, head of the English de- 
partment of the University of Kansas, an- 
nounces a prize of fifty dollars to be awarded 
to the native Kansan writing the best poem. 
The subject of the poem need not have to do 
with anybody or anything in Kansas, but it 
must be written by a native son or daughter 
of Kansas. The contest will close May i, 
and the prize is to be awarded by a commit- 
tee of English teachers from the schools of 
the state. • 

The prize of ten dollars offered through 
The Writer by Lloyd Champlin Eddy for 
the best historical play of a few characters, 
for school children, has been awarded to 
John Cushway Wright, of Good Hart, Michi- 
gan, for his Peace Prologue, entitled "Amer- 
ica, Our Home." The Prologue will be used 
in connection with a longer historical drama- 
tic composition, "Yankee Doodle," for which 
special music has been arranged. 



The National Industrial Conference Board 
has received more than five hundred manu- 
scripts in response to its offer of a $1,000 
prize for the best essay on one of eight 
economic subjects. These essays are now in 
the hands of the judges of award, and it is 
expected that a decision will be reached very 
shortly. 

Prize offers still open : — 

Joseph Pulitzer prizes for 1919-1920, amounting to 
$8,500, for the best American novel, biography, 
play, history of the United States, paper on the fu- 
ture development and improvement of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism, best history of the services 
rendered to the American public by the American 
press, and the best caumple of m reporter's work 
during the year. Particulars in July Wxitkx. 

Joseph Pulitzer annual scholarship prize of 
$it5oo, to be awarded to Ihe student of music in 
America deemed the most talented and deserving, 
in order that he or she may continue study with 
the advantage of European instruction. Com- 
petition closes February i, igao. Particulars in Oc- 
tober Wrxtsk. 

Prize of ^6750 offered for the best novel by W. 
Collins, Sons, & Co., Lt.i., London, closing March 
31, 1920. Particulars in October WaiTia. 

Prize of $3,000 offered by Physical Culture (New 



York ) for the best novel, to be published as m serial, 
received before October 1, 1920. Particulars in 
August Wrztkr.* • 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the World Trade Club, 
for the single new word, submitted by May 15, 
1920, which will best denote the United Sutes and 
all parts of Britannia. Paxticulars in October 
Writer. 

Berkshire Music Colony prize of $1,000 for the best 
composition for a string quartette, closing August i. 
Particulars in December Writer. 

Physical Culture Photoplays prizes for a one-reel 
weekly picture, entitled " FacU and Follies," closing 
April I. Particulars in December Writer. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars in October Writer. 

Hawthomden prize of £100 for the best work of 
imaginative literature in English prose or poetry, 
published during the previous twelve months. Par- 
ticulars in September Writer. 

American Historical i\ssociation prize of $250 for 
the best essay on American military history sub- 
mitted before July i, 19J0. Particulars in September 
Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
"Bright College Years," offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in August Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $2,000 for the 
four best studies in the economic field submitted 
before June i, 1920. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on "The Con- 
trol of the Foreign Relations of the United SUtes : 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities 
of the President, of the Senate and the House, and 
of the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice," of- 
fered by the American Philosophical Society. Com-: 
petition to close December 31, 1920. Particulars in 
July Writer. 

Prize of $500 for the best overture, offered by 
Hugo Riesenfeld, scores to be submitted to Edward 
Falck, Care of the Rialto Theatre, New York. Com- 
petition to close March 21, 1920. Particulars in No- 
vember Writer. 

Prizes of five dollars and two dollars for the best 
physique photographs published in Physical Cul- 
ture each month, and in addition a prize of $100 for 
the best physique photograph submitted in the next 
Six months beginning with November. Particulars 
in November Writer. 

Walker Trust open prize of £200 and eight limited 
orizes of £25 each for essays on " Spiritual Regenera- 
tion," offered by the University of St. Andrew's, 
Scotland, submitted before March i, 1920. Particu- 
lars in June Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and 1 
beginner's competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post ibr 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in January, 1919, Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offerad 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York ) for stories, sh<irt 
poems, and essays, written by Camp Fire girlt. 
Particulars in October Writer. 
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The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
•each week day for a poem written by a Record 
jreader. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 



'Tn« Art of the Novelist. By Henry Burrowcs 
Lathrop. 291 pp. Cloth. New York : Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. 1919. 

Addressed primarily to readers of novels 
with the idea of defining standards and ideals 
to give a balanced view of the novelist's art, 
Professor Lathrop's thoughtful book also to 
some extent discusses technical craftmanship, 
although he says he is not bold enough to 
give any commands to writers, and in truth 
is not sure that he knows how to write a 
novel, never having tried. Such modesty in 
these days of didactic manuals is indeed un- 
usual. Professor Lathrop's chapter headings 
are : The Novel in Modern Life ; The 
Sources of Interest ; The Fable [ a rather 
awkward expression for The Plot] ; Char- 
acter ; Tragedy and Comedy ; and Setting. 
In his chapter on the plot, he says : " It is not 
the cold formula of a love story that attracts 
and enchants ; some human beings are living , 
in an ordered group ( exposition ) among 
them a young woman and a young man 
evidently destined to be married to each other 
( beginning of the action ) ; there are ob- 
stacles rn the way ( complication ) ; the ob- 
stacles seeming too great to be overcome, a 
way out is hinted ( crisis ) ; the difficulties 
are removed ( falling action ) ; though just 
at the end a hitch occurs ( final suspense ) ; 
which is cleared away, and the marriage 
takes place (the catastrophe)." "This," 
says Professor Lathrop, with dry humor, "is 
like the story of a Seidlitz powder. The con- 
tents of a blue and a white paper are sepa- 
rately dissolved. The two colorless solutions 
stand in two crystal glasses. Mix them : 
They begin to effervesce, they boil over storm- 
ily, they subside to quietness ; at the end 
there is one colorless solution in one crystal 
glass. It is the interest in these particular 
young people, in their particular situation, 
with their particular troubles solved in thetr 
particular way, that, combined in the frame- 
work of the probable and ordinary, gives in- 
terest to the tale. It is the love-story of 
Jane and Rochester, of Lucy and Richard, 
not any love-story ; and what has been called 
the problem of the novelist is not working 
out a formula, but perceiving what these defi- 
nite and complex people, in their definite and 
complex situation, would enact as a definite 
and complex transaction." 

Nbw Words Self-Depiked. By C. Alphonso Smith, 
Ph.D. 21s Pp. Cloth. Garden City. N. Y. : 
Doubleday, rage, & Co. 1919. 

Professor Smith has rendered a useful ser- 
-vice by gathering three or four hundred 
-words and phrases that have come into gen- 



eral use within the last few years, indicating 
their meaning, not by formal definition, but 
by giving quotations including them that 
show how they are used. Many of them are 
war words, but others are included — for 
example, cubism, fifty-fifty, fox trot, and 
sab-cat, as well as such war words as ace. 
VVaac, big Bertha, and Kultur. In some 
cases Professor Smith gives information 
about the origin and derivation of the words, 
as in the case of Anzac, Archie, Blighty, 
Boche, and doughboy. In other cases he 
gives information that is incorrect or incom- 
plete, as in the case of blimp, Bolsheviki, 
and poilu. He says a blimp is a dirigible, 
hut, as a matter of fact, the term blimp is 
limited to mean a small, non-rigid dirigible 
balloon. " Bolsheviki " does not mean 
"majority," the Russian word for whidi is 
" bolshinstvo," but those who " want more," 
as "Mensheviki" means those who "want less. * 
Under " Mensheviki," Professor Smith comes 
nearer to the correct definition, but " Men- 
sheviki " in Russian does not mean " minor- 
ity." " Poilu " as applied to soldiers is an 
old word dating back to the days of Napo- 
leon, when certain regiments of guards wore 
huge hats of heavy fur. It was the hats, not 
the men, that were hairy, and as these guards 
were picked troops, notably well trained and 
courageous, the name came to mean a good 
soldier. " Flivver " Professor Smith refers 
only to a small destroyer, in navy slang, 
making no mention of the word as more com- 
monly used, and he does not connect "hoos- 
gow" with the Mexican "juzgado," mean- 
ing "calaboose." His book is a very useful 
one, because, as the compiler says : " Most of 
these words have found their way since 1914 
into so many short stories, sketches, novels, 
news columns, and magazine contributions 
that a reading knowledge of them is essential 
to proper understanding of current writing." 
Tabular Views of Universal History. A series 
of chronological tables, presenting in parallel col- 
umns a record of the more noteworthy events in 
the history of the world from the earliest times 
down to the present day, together with an alpha- 
bctical index of subjects. Compiled by George 
Palmer Putnam, and continued to date under the 
editorial supervision of George Haven Putnam. 
Re-issue, continued to January, 1919, with historical 
chart, maps, and genealogical tables. 520 pp. 
Cloth. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1919. 

The idea of this volume — which has made 
it practically unique — is to give in parallel 
columns the record of events occurring 
throughout the world at the same period of 
time, thus showing at a glance simultaneous 
occurrences in different countries, and so en- 
abling the memory to grasp and to retain a 
hold of the dates and the relations with one 
another of important events. For instance, 
the reader considering the discovery of 
America in 1492 under the patronage of 
Queen Isabella of Spain may learn by carry- 
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3ng his eye across the columns of two pages 
^what rulers were at that time in control of 
other European states, and so might possibly 
Jiave secured the prestige of the great dis- 
•covery ; or the student of the history of the 
Protestant Reformation in the sixteenth cen- 
tury may see at a glance what monarch s and 
other leaders of men were contemporary with 
Xuther, with Leo X, and with the Emperor 
Charles V. The idea was original with the 
late George Palmer Putnam, who made such 
"historical tables a feature of his work, " The 
World's Progress," published in 1832, and re- 
printed in successive editions f6r the next 
forty years (until the author's death). The 
tables have .since been published separately 
in successive editions, prepared under the 
supervision of the son of the original editor. 
'Mt. Putnam says that for many years he has 
kept the volume at his elbo>v as an indis- 
pensable reference in connection either with 
reading or with writing, and that is what 
^ny one who buys the book will do. It is an 
invaluable reference book, that will be kept 
in constant use. The new edition brings the 
"information it gives from 5,000 B. C. down 
to the close of the Peace conference in Paris. 
The History of English Literature. By Robert 
Huntington Fletcher. Revised edition. 493 pp. 
Cloth. Boston : Richard G. Badger. 1919. 

This new edition of Dr. Fletcher's book 
"has been revised, and is made more attractive 
by the addition of more than one hundred 
illustrations, including many portraits — not 
a few unfamiliar — and reproductions of 
pictures of literary interest. The work is 
intended for students in colleges and univer- 
sities and others beyond the high school age, 
but it will appeal strongly to the general 
Tcader. In a valuable preliminary chapter on 
'**How to Study and Judge Literature," Pro- 
fessor Fletcher sets forth effectively the main 
principles of the literary art. 
PivR Hundred Business Books. Compiled by Ethel 
Cleland. 72 pp. Paper. Washington, D. C. : 
American Library Association, Library War Ser- 
vice. 1919. 

"Five Hundred Business Books" is a 
I>amphlet giving an annotated list of books 
technically valuable to business men on vari- 
ous business topics — including advertising. 
A useful feature is a six-page Directory of 
Publishers. 
Rryves of Vermont RuR^L Life. By Daniel L. 

Cady. 279 pp. Cloth. Rutland, Vermont : The 

Tuttle Company. 1919. 

Mr. Cady's poems are the quintessence of 
Yankeeism. With an astonishing extent of 
knowledge of New England country life and 
customs and an admirable fidelity he pictures 
the varied phases of Vermont rural life in 
most effective verse, simple yet scholarly and 
tiaracterized by the humor, the shrewdness, 
and the plain common sense of the typical 
"Yankee farmer. Every one who lives in New 
England, or has lived in New England, or is 
interested in New England, ought to have a 
'Copy of the book. It is a real human docu- 



ment, with page after page that will furnish 
perennial delight. 

• 

LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period* 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Thb Writer.) 

The Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor. 
Henry Holt. Unpartizan Review for January-Feb- 
ruary. 

Swinburne : A Study in Pathology. Jeannette 
Marks. Yale Review for January. 

George Eliot in Retrospect. Wilbur Cross. 
Yale Review for January. 

The Singer of the Old Swimmin' Hole ( James 
Whitcomb Riley ). Henry A. Beers. Yale Review 
for January. 

Henry Adams : A Niece's Memories. Mabel La- 
Farge. Yale Review for January. 

John Fox. With portrait. Thomas Nelson Page. 
Scribner's for December. 

An Appreciation of the Poetry of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. Captain Kermit Roosevelt. 
The Point of View, in Scribner's for December. 

Lost Words. The Point of View, in Scribner's 
for December. 

Pen and Brush in Fairy Land. Illustrated. 
George Mather Richards. Arts and Decoration for 
December. 

The Origin of Christmas Carols. Arthur T. 
Brooks, D.D. Arts and Decoration for December. 

The Re-birth of " Catalan." Arts and Decora- 
tion for December. 

The Two Falstaffs. H. T. Baker. Modern 
Language Notes for December. 

In Respect to Joseph Hergesheimer. James 
Branch Cabell. Bookman for November-December. 

The Passing of the Christmas Ghost Story. 
Stephen Leacock. Bookman for November-Decem- 
ber. 

The Story of a Christmas Story ( Dickens's 
" Christmas Carol " ). Henry Litchfield West. 
Bookman for November-December. 

Henry Mills Alden. James Lane Allen. Book- 
man for November-December. 

The Centenary of George Eliot. Lilian 
Whiting. Bookman for November-December. 

British Newspapers. Charles H. Grasty. Atlantic 
Monthly for November. 

Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. — 
II. With photographs. Oscar Douglas Skelton. 
Century for November. 

The Nineness of the Oneness (autobiograph- 
ical ). George Moore. Century for November. 

From Drab to Gold. Sketch of George Eliot. 
Illustrated. Ariadne Gilbert. St. Nicholas for No- 
vember. 

Headline English. Royal J. Davis ( Literary 
Editor, New York Evening Post). Quill for Oc- 
tober. 

Henry Mills Alden. Bookseller, Newsdealer, 
and Stationer for December i. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Bookseller, Newsdealer, 
and Stationer for December x. 
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Books as Fzkst Aid to Mokals. Litenry Digest 
for December 6, 

Francis Whiting Halsby. With portrait. Liter- 
ary Digest for December 13. 

AiiBRicA*s Literary Future. D. Willoughbyp in 
the London Outlook. Literary Digest for Decem- 
ber 13. 

The Unique Newspaper of Paris ( La Fresse de 
Paris ). Literary Digest for December 13. 

Our Literary Manners and Mr. Wells's. Liter- 
ary Digest for December 9j, 

Short Words Are Strong Ones. Arthur Pern- 
berton. Fourth Estate for December 27. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

Congress has enacted the Nolan bill, 
strongly supported by the Authors* League 
of America, empowering the President to 
enter into reciprocal relations with foreign 
countries for the purpose of restoring or es- 
tablishing copyrights lost or unperfected dur- 
ing the war. 

The American ^urnalists Association, 
started in St Louis, with Richard L. Stokes 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch as President, 
aims to unite in one organization all the pro- 
fessional newspaper reporters, writers, copy 
readers, editors, and artists, and teachers 
and students of journalism in the United 
States. 

"Poetry and Dreams," by F. C. Prescott 
( Boston : The Four Seas Co. ), is a study 
of the psychology of poetry in the light of 
the Freudian theory of dreams. 

"Portraits of American Women," by 
Gamaliel Bradford ( Houghton Mifflin Co.), 
includes, among other sketches, studies of 
the life and work of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Margaret Fuller, Louisa May Alcott, and 
Emily Dickinson. 

"William Blake, the Man," by Charles 
Gardner ( E. P. Dutton & Co.), is an illus- 
trated biography of the English poet-artist. 

" Samuel Butler," by Henry Festing Jones 
(The Macmillan Company), is a two- vol- 
ume biography of the author of "Erewhon." 

"Mid-Victorian Memories," by Matilda 
Betham-Edwards, is a collection of intimate 
papers on literary people, including among 
others Coventry Patmore, George Eliot, 
Frederic Harrison, Mark Rutherford, Miss 
Braddon, and Henry James. 



" Convention and Revolt in Poetry," by- 
Professor John Livingston Lowes ( Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.), is called by the Chicago 
Evening Post "the first balanced and sane 
study of poetic technique that we have had 
since the radicals began rearranging the 
frontiers between poetry and prose." 

"Advertising as a Vocation," by Frank J. 
Allen, of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance^ 
Harvard University, is published by the Mac- 
millan Company. 

" Commercial Advertising," by Thomas- 
Russell ( G. P. Putnam's Sons ), includes 
six lectures delivered at the London School! 
of Economics and Political Science. 

" Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature,"" 
by Trevor H. Davies, is published by the 
George H. Doran Company. 

The lecture on " Rupert Brooke and the 
Intellectual Imagination," delivered by Wal- 
ter de la Mare on his recent visit to America, 
will be published for the Woodberry Society 
by Harcourt, Brace, & Howe. 

" The Life and Adventures of Ned Bunt- 
line," by Fred E. Pond ( " Will Wildwood " ) 
will be issued by the Cadmus Book Shop^ 
312 West Thirty-fourth street, New York,, 
in an edition limited to 250 copies. 

"A Concordance to the Poems of Arthur 
Henry Hallam," by Arthur E. Baker, will be 
published by Elkin Mathews ( London ) for 
subscribers only. 

"W. N. P. Barbellion" (Bruce Fred- 
erick Cummings ), the author of "The Jour- 
nal of a Disappointed Man," died October 22- 
at Gerrard's Cross, England. His " Journal " 
was brought out by H. G. Wells, who re- 
cently wrote an indignant letter to the At- 
lantic Monthly, complaining because the At- 
lantic had attributed the authorship of the 
book to him. 

Dr. Carrie A. Harper died at Greenfield, 
Mass., December 7. 

William S. Walsh died in Philadelphia 
December 8, aged sixty-five. 

Horatio W. Parker died at Cedarhurst, 
New York, December 18, aged fifty-six. 

Frank Marshall White died in Brooklyn 
December 28, aged fifty-eight. 
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The Writer's Directory of Periodicals. 



The information for this Directory, showing the 
manuscript market and the manuscript requirements 
of many publications, has been gathered directly 
from the editors of the periodicals, and is strictly 
up to date. « , . , . 

The second printing of the .Directory, which is 
constantly being revised and enlarged, began in The 
WAITER for February', 1916, and a four-years* sub- 
scription beginning with September, 1916. will give 
the Directory complete, together with much other 
valuable matter. The third printing is now in 
progress. \ ,. .. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, 
it is advisable to secure a sample copy. 
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( Continued from January Writf.r.) 
National Alfalfa Tounial ( M ). 80S Pnlncc nuiMin^', 
Minneapolis, Minn. 50c. : ^c M. \V. H.iliotan, 
editor. 

Arranges sjjfcifically for maiUKCripts rather 
than selecting them from siilMuittcil inatiu^cnpls. 
Is just starting to print tictiini. Inn i^ luir.lly 
in the market for lust rishls on ^torie^. Would 
like some stories, runuiiiK fr«)ni i.ooo to 6.000 
words, and would use second rights on accept- 
able stories offered under circumstances tliat 
would not mean duplication to any great num- 
ber of readers. 
National Druggist ( M ), 914 Century llniMing. St. 
Louis. Mo. Henry R. Strong?, jiubhsher. 
Is not in the market for nianviscrii»ts. 
National Farmer ^: Stock Grower ( M ), St. 
Mo. 5oe. ; 5c. I'hilip II. Hale, editor. 
Not in tlie market for manuscripts 
National (leograjihic Magazine (NlK Hubl^ard 
mortal Hall, Washington, I). (". $-'.S! 
bert H, (Jrosvenor, editor. 

Treats of geography in its hroadc'-l -.ense. 
llses manuscrii)ls describing the customs of 
people and places of interest throu^'hout the 
, world. .Ml articles must he illustrated with un- 
usual photOM:raphs — no drawings (,>r painting-. 
Sets It-neth limits at fn^n 5.o.»o to 6.(mh) wor.U ; 
jirints no fiction, and pays on acceptance. 
National Guard Mat^azine ( M ;. t.V> Fa<t Cay st., 
C'oluml.us. (>hi'>. $t.oo ; loc. IMward T. Miller, 
editor. 

Publicati'jn suspended. 
Xatiimal Marine ( formerlv Navy and Merchant 
Marine) ( M ), A^ J'earl st., New Vork. $300: 
J5C. I'Vlix Riescnberg, editor; Henry C. \\ alsli. 
associate eilitor. 

Uses general articles and photop^raphs deal- 
ing with matters of maritime interest ; aUo 
short stories of the ^ea ; with occasional poenis 
or humorous verse ; has departments, " Pic- 
torial Maritime History." and *' The Crow's 
Nest." Sei'^ lenKth limit at 4,ckxj words ; and 
pays within ten days of acceptance. 

ADDiriOXS AXD CIIAXC/iS. 
BrvoloRist ( Six times a year ), Carnegie Museum. 
, I>. (), K. lennings, 
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Pirtshurgh. Tcnn. 
editor. 

The onlv magazine in the I'-nt/li^h language 
devoted wliollv to articles relatin'^ to the study of 
mos<,es, lichens, ami hepatics. .No paid manu- 
scripts arc used. 
Bov'v Comrade ( formerlv the Round Table ) ( \\' ), 
Christian Board ..f Pnblicatn.n. Sundav School 
Kditorial Department, .'roi---i-) I'-ne st,. St. Louis, 
Mo. Richard Heilbron, editor. 

.-\ Sunday-school publication for boys in thi 
teens, u-iwk' short stories, 
at tides ; buys photoK' .'Mdv 
at 
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anfi genf^ral 

l.-nt^th limit 

rd^^ ; and j)a\ s in the 

month f"llo\ving publication. 

Hnsjness ( M ). P.urroughs Ad<Hng :\lachine Co.. 

Hetroit. Michiq:an. N . • suli-cnpt.ion price — 

house organ. L.ncicn Kelloi^R. eilitoi. 

Tses busine<.^ article- or «^tnries. Pays from 
two to three cents a word, up to $i(mj. Average 
check, around $50 or $fjo. 
Christian Familv ( .M ). Techny, Illinois. S.roo ; 
^oc. Rev. Fred Lynk, S. V. I»., erln-.r. 

.\ publication of the Roman Catlifdic faith 
T'-es good articles oi a scieniitie character. .-'Uch 
as wiil be ,A intcre-t to ilie comm..n people, 
vrood Catholic storns of <-\ .^rvday life, .irticlcs 



on social questions, the home, etc., short stories. 
novelettes, serials, poetrv. humorous verse, and 
jokes, hut no plays. Has a special Children's 
iicpartment. liuys photographs only if ex- 
ceptionally good. Sets length limit at one i>r 
two pages of printed matter. Prefers fiction of 
the modern type ai Catholic story, with clean 
cut characters, and interesting, with a moral 
lesson. Pays when manuscript is approved and 
terms agreed upon. 
Interstate Index ( M ), Suite 302, Pruilcntial Build 
ing. .San Antonio, Texas. $1.50 ; isc. James Ben- 
nett Wooding, eilitor. 

Uses special articles of a strictly progressive 
character — material, mental, and "stK'ial ; short 
stories ; novelettes ; an occasional serial > hu- 
morous verse : and is abonr to initiate a new 
department devoted to the *' Kiddie«j." I*ub- 
li-^hes poetry and jokes, and buys j)hotographs 
if they are something new along line of ilevel- 
<»l>inen(. l-'iction must be well-written, of real 
life, of love, and t>f ativenture ; must possess 
human interest and be voitl of far-fetched melo- 
drama. l)oes not use sex or supernatural stories. 
Buys on merit alone and heartily welcomes the 
author with new ideas. Pays usually on pub- 
lication. 



WRITERS WHO HAVE NOT YETSCORED SUCCESS 
MAY FIND HOPE AND HELP IN THE 

AMERICAN AMBITION ASSOCIATION 

A National Urgani/aliun Designed to Promote the Interests of 

Aspirants in all Lines of Endeavor. 

YOU will gain further benefits by reading the Association's 

official organ 

AMERICAN AMBITION 

The Maga/ine with the Puri>ose of Helping You iu Your 
Purpose. 

POETRY. SHORT STORY, NOVEL, PHOTOPLAY. 

SONG, INVENTION AND ART CONTESTS NOW ON. 

CASH PRIZES. 

Send '25c today for a copv of die magazine and a pamphlet. 

AMERICAN AMBITION ASSOCIATION 

AZ\-A22 Land Title Building. Philadelphia. Penn. 
Mention The Writer. 



$5,000.00 in Cash Prizes 
for Short Story Writers 

The January issue contains 
full particulars and con- 
ditions of the Black Cat 
$5,000.00 Prize Story Contest. 

THE BLACK CAT 

229 West 28th St., New York, N. Y." 



SICK MSS. MADE WELL 



Send what refuses to sell for Ex/m-t DtMfiuuis. 

HOMERS MAY BECOME HUMMERS 

with constructive heJp from the most disttnctive i«- 

di vidua 1 service. Each criticism a Uss0n ia fidioa 

writing applied to your own work. 



Writers' Special Service, M. C. Teifer, Metuchen, N. J, 

Instruction in writing th.it makes you rt»ork and gravj, 
by one who has trained hundreds of wnter*. 



AUrilORS — Have your man »j script typed by ex- 
pert. Rates reasonable. .Special arrangpmonts 
with oiit-of town \%riters. ANNA H. ALBRIGHT, 
IS-' i-ast i.?.',>i Stn^et. New Vork City. 'Phone : 
H.iilt-m 2z.\-:. 
Mentinu Tuk WwntR. 

^ — -rrr-- _ . _^^ - 1 — ^Dfgi-t ged \3f'^ 
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.,T.,», » TH, BCTOH Po.T.o^,e. A. uoomH^ .A,. ,ATT.. . To boFrow facts from eveiy accessible 

. source does not make a man a plagiarist. A 

P^oiA.,,- L. r 1 w \ '*" "'^8'""* "' >° f«t. one who borrows from 

^^T:-^.^r^TwJ^1itf;^-E^ • ;j ' ^-'-OS^^^^ work, for such a man bor- 

Editorial „ Weas beget ideas, and there are few au- 

For Whom Should the Author Write. » - thors — if there are any at all — who are 

test „ ""^ °*^" ««y have read has subsequently 

LiTiRAav Shop Talk ' „ worked out 'into a treatise, a novel, or a 

The " Song Poem Publication Guaranteed " drama. To take another man's idea and re- 

J^^i^e ~ " ^^ " •"" " ""' " *"^'"" ' ^r**"" '' *'* ^" 't* o"»«al surroundings 

The MAHuscaiPT Ma.kk '.*.■.' i!!! .'i 11 ° treatment and then to claim an exclusive 

WuTEKs OF THE Day ^ property in the result is simply to commit 

Frederika Peteraon Je«iup, ^ - Sophie E. literary felony; but the matter assumes a 

Redford.:^- John Coahwajr Wright ....;* different aspect when a writer is^trT^h! 

CumaiMT Liteeaey Topics m .„„. „,^ • . , * ""ter is struck by 

How Author. Work, a- A Magazini F,U^ """* ^'i^^""" *"*««• » 'dea and says : " This 

Analyzed ^ « a caprtal notion, but the treatment is wholly 

Book Reviews 30 weak and unworthy of it, and I see how i* 

^'::T::x:r«"^""""'"' ?: l?.^ ^''.f'^ '«r"«<i" -^^ then dothe; 

^ *« »«a w'th ampler and more arUstic gar- 

==^^====== ments. I don't see where the immorality lies 

PLAGIARISM. '" *«• If there is any we should have to 
condemn the authors of all ingenious im- 

During the past year I have been asked uZ'^TJ^Z^^f T''"''^- ^*- 

many times by authors what plagiarism, really Td proper tS2 and f' f 'l"?'' ""^^ 

is. The question is easy to answer in these CS bv 2 l' J f"'-./'^ ^. ''"''"''^ 

days, when every possible idea has been T ^y tha^^h*re Ln beV"" "»/'««=«"» 

worked to death, or presumably so. shioTn In iH, T.^ -^ '"^"*' *'*"«^- 

A plagiarist is a man who ste^^ls his brooms S more suWe' eth " I' "°k '"^ "^ "■""«• 

because he doesn't know how to make them. TAkt elaboration by some other 

It is plagiarism for a writer to take anv- Ideas in ffii» i«/.^m t h .- 

thing from another writer and reproduce it in fomVJartLTaT co^^ltrn ^^^^^^ 

nakedly, but it is not necessarily plagiarism of human life and Te worWn^ ^ u. " 

if he re-clothes it and dresses it anew. If passion - sub-strata whJl,^ """" 

the second comer can improve on the work S a! Supltog some wrf kT""*" *" 

of the first comer, if he makes it over and good dea fSra olav a„H ^** T" ' 

makes it better and makes it his own, we ac- prXh? an inferlT d^l,. •"?' °"'^ " 

cept the result and ask no questions ; but if fo some^S^^r wS tHi " ^'tZ ^ 

he makes no change; or makes the change capital idea, but it is f Jebly ioriceTLl A 

for the worse, we send at once for the police. I see my way to makingTmlS ^tte^'tlSSj 

uigiiizea oy ^^^jv^v^^y IC 
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of it ? " Ought there to be a stringent law 
of trespass in such matters ? 

A writer may borrow ideas, but he may 
not borrow the treatment. By thi^ I mean 
that an almost exact reproduction is not al- 
lowable. To reproduce another man's idea 
with some sort of disguise about it and to 
claim it as one's own is certainly incom- 
patible with a strict sense of honesty ; but 
is there anything morally wrong in taking the 
leading idea from some one else as a founda- 
tion, and thereon building a literary edifice 
which the original ideologist never contem- 
plated ? Of course, in determining such 
problems the difficulty lies in accurately de- 
fining the limits of property in an idea. 

In nine hundred and ninety-nine cases one 
learns his trade only by imitating. If you are 
unwilling to imitate, or follow anybody, then 
your life will be over before you get to work. 
You can learn your trade only by imitating 
— independent imitating, not slavish copying. 
True originality cannot be forced. It must 
mature of its own accord. Shakspere started 
out in a humble imitation of several specific 
predecessors. He played their game, and beat 
them at it. Later he did loftier things than 
they had ever dared, but it was only by the 
weapons he wrested from their hands that 
he was able to vanquish them. 

Imitation is not only the solid foundation 
for an ample development of any art, but it 
is also the strict duty of every artist in the 



formative period of his career. A professor 
once .told Kipling that he had pointed out 
to his class at college the several masters of 
story telling in whose footsteps Kipling had 
trod and by whose examples he had obviously 
profited. Kipling smiled, and then slowly 
drawled out : "But why did you give it 
away ? Why not have let them think it was 
just genius ? " 

The reading public does not like being 
taken into the workshop and having its at- 
tention drawn to the scattered chips. It pre- 
fers to believe that what it admires is the re- 
sult of tangible and inexplicable genius. Du- 
mas, Poe, Sardou — men who had a highly 
developed faculty of invention — borrowed, 
and those from whom they borrowed had no 
more right to claim the resulting works than 
has the spectator who lends a coin to the con- 
jurer a right to consider himself a partner in 
the ingenious trick the conjurer performs. 
Gray and Moore helped themselves from 
everybody and everything, but what they bor- 
rowed they made into new poems, which were 
their own. Every literary worker has a right 
to draw from the accumulated store of the 
past, so long as he does not attempt to con- 
ceal what he has done or take credit for 
what is not his own invention, and so long 
as he has absorbed wholly, and assimilated, 
and steeped in his own gray matter what he 
has derived from his predecessors. 
Chicago, IlL La Touche Hancock. 



GETTING A START AS A WRITER. 



I got my start as a writer by writing a se- 
ries of biographical articles for the home 
paper about successful local business men. 
These articles were little stories, written in 
the form of personal narratives and pre- 
sented in conversational language. Thus 
they were interesting and easily understood. 

I was working in a bookstore when I got 
the idea. One evening the proprietor came 
to me and asked me if I would write an ac- 
count of his business career for the town*s 



weekly paper. He supplied me with the 
necessary data, and in a few days the story 
was done, to his great satisfaction, and he 
paid me five dollars extra for that week's 
work. It didn't take me long to perceive 
that he had given me an idea which could be 
extensively developed. There were any 
number of local business men, I figured, who 
would be glad to have articles about them 
printed, and the people, I. thought, would like 
to read little stories about the "live wires" 
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of the town. I had a talk with the editor of 
the local paper, and he unhesitatingly agreed 
to print all the articles I should write about 
successful citizens, if the articles were inter- 
esting and well written. With this assurance, 
the rest was easy. In two weeks I. had 
enough orders from merchants to keep me 
"busy for a long time, and the series of ar- 
ticles was an extended one. The matter of 
payment rested with the business men, and in 
most cases I got about a cent a word. 

Others, I believe, may profit by this sug- 
gestion. Every place has its set of "noted" 



residents, and stories of local celebrities 
printed in the local paper will always interest 
the paper's readers, who know and see these 
men. Another idea is to make yourself a 
"business historian" In your conmiunity. 
Visit your leading merchants and show them 
the value of a "write-up" in addition to 
their ordinary advertising. They will pay 
you well if you can convince them that you 
can increase their business, and in doing ihe 
work you will get experience and facility in 
writing that will help you in any literary 
work you do. Alfred E, Ross. 

Mount Mokkis, N. Y. 



FILING CASES FOR BOOKS. 



Probably every one who has books on 
shelves has been troubled because small books 
40 not stand well in the row with larger ones, 
and upset the row unless they are kept to- 
gether by themselves. I like to classify my 
books, putting those of similar character to- 
gether, whether they are small or large, and 
I have found it easy to do this without trouble 
by making cases out of shallow pasteboard 
boxes, in which to keep the little books. I 
take a shallow pasteboard box — say, five by 
eight inches, in size — and after pasting 
brown paper over three edges to fasten the 
cover on, I cut away the pasteboard from one 
«dge, making the box ( now a filing case ), 
when it is placed on end on the shelf with the 
open edge out, a handy receptacle for a little 
book, or several little books. They stand in 
the box with no chance of falling down, and 
the box stands like an ordinary book in the 
row, so that the books on either side of it 
stay in place. 

In the same way, pamphlets can be placed 
on bodc-shelves in similar pasteboard cases, 
open either at the front or on top, between 
bound books, and everything will be as ship- 
shape as if the pamphlets were bound. If 
pamphlets are thus filed in pasteboard cases 
open at the top, the front edge can be let- 
tered to show what the case contains. 

For paper-bound books — French novels, 



for instance — I make binding-cases by cut- 
ting two pieces of stiff pasteboard the size 
of the book and fastening them together by 
glueing on a strip of brown paper to make a 
back, on which the title of the book is let- 
tered. Paper-bound books in such stiff 
covers stand upright on the shelves, and when 
they are being read it is easy to hold them 
in the covers. 

To keep my file of numbers of The Writer 
handy for reference I make similar paste- 
board cases out of boxes an inch and a half 
deep, standing them on the shelf with the 
open edge out, so that the monthly numbers 
of the magazine for each year stand in them 
in order. In cutting away the edge of the 
box I leave an inch or so of pasteboard at the 
top, on which I write the year date of the vol- 
ume, allowing room, of course, for the copies 
of The Writer to be slid in or taken out be- 
neath. Magazines of all kinds up to the oc- 
tavo size can be kept filed in this way as con- 
veniently as if they were bound in volumes, 
with the separate numbers much more easy 
of access than when they are placed flat in a 
pile. Of the heavier ones — like the Century, 
for instance — not more than three numbers 
should be kept in a box, and it might be bet- 
ter to make the filing boxes of quarter-inch 
wood, instead of pasteboard. 

BosTow. Mass. Arthur Fosdick. 
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•% Tbb Wutbk is published the first of every 
month. It will be sent, postpaid, for $1.50 a year. 
The price of' Canadian and foreign subscriptions is 
$1.63, including postage. 

«*• All drafts and money orders should be made 
payable to the Writer Publishing Co. If local 
checks are sent, ten cents should be added for col- 
lection charges. 

•*• Tbb Writbb will be sent only to those who 
have paid for it in advance. Accounts cannot be 
opened for subscriptions, and names will not be 
entered on the list unless the «ub8cription order is 
accompanied by a remittance. 

0*0 The American News Company, of New York« 
and the New England News Company, of Boston, 
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•*• The rate for advertising in Thb Wrxtbb is two 
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for either time or space ; remittance required with 
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cover pages. For special position, if available, 
twenty per cent, advance is charged. No advertise- 
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Room 63, 244 Washington street, but all com- 
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THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO., 
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Vol. XXXII. February, 1920. No. 2. 

Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
The Writer. Readers of the inagazinc arc 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 



For whom should the author write — for 
those who will understand and duly appre- 
ciate the natural free expression of his 
thoughts and product of his imagination, or 



for those who, if he writes according to their 
mental capacity and understanding, may buy 
his book? In "A Lover of the Oiair," Shcr- 
lotk Bronson Gass speaks of the impopular 
writer's pile of homing manuscripts, each 
tagged with the rejection slip that revealed 
the editor's stoically restrained grief. In 
one rejecting letter the writer was conscious 
of a hidden pride. He showed the letter to 
a successful friend. It read in part : "We 
publish stuff that will go, and your stu£E 
won't go. You lack what is known as ' life.' 
Your ideas are ideas. You try to write for 
people who are educated, who think alike 
even when they disagree, who know an idea 
when they see one and aren't pared down 
to the senses God gave them to go to the 
'movies' with. And such people no longer 
exist. You see evils and you blame the read- 
ers for them ; what we want is to blame 
some one else." The visitor read and looked 
up with complacent sympathy. " He is pretty 
hard on you," he said. 
• 

m m 

It is the rule of The Writes not to print 
poetry, but fear of violating the rule shall 
not prevent the publication of this birthday 
greeting, which was offered to the poetry 
editor of a Boston newspaper : — 
IN PRAISE OF A BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY. 

poetic streams oppressed my brains and caused an 

overflow. 
To you I knew since your childhood days, I mean 

to let you know. 
Concerning your anniversary and rejoicing of the 

date, 
Which now as fast approaching towards New 

England State. 

It is many the happy birthday you always did 

enjoy. 
I hope this present one of yours with them will 

now comply. 
May Peace and Happiness, Love and Divine never 

you surpass. 
But be as a clinging virtue, to you dear Brighton 

Lass. 

Each lovely dell bedecked with flowers on you 

they will bestow 
Their fragrance and perfumery wherever you will 

go. 
The thickly wooded forest and green leaf shady 

trees 
Will send forth to you quite frequently a cool 

reviving breeze. 
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The Charles River that do. glide convenient to 

your home. 
All for your 'sake upon that day it will produce no 

foam 
Its purling waters will gently flow onwards towards 

the Bay 
And sweep dose by its verdant banks in honor 

of your day. 

The small birds that are slumbering on each, lofty 

tree so high; 
Will awaken with rejoicing when you .are passing 

by. 
The sun will cast its glittering rays wherever you 

will pass 
With respect and adoration for you dear Brighton 

Lass. 

The multitudes that will attend upon that day and 

night 
In honor of your birthday, they will greet you 

with delight 
From each hill and dale and lovely vale their echoes 

will resound 
Towards your home in Brighton, there enjoyment 

can be found. 

Your father, brothers, and sisters they will be glad 

to hear 
That you are enjoying the best of health with 

prospects bright and clear. 
The inhabitants from all around they also will 

rejoice 
Of your splendid entertainment and sweet melodious 

voice. 

The City may well be proud of you through its 

vicinity. 
By the celebration of your birthday and joyful unity. 
That annual opportunity it will not let it pass. 
Its bells will sound melodiously for you dear 

Brighton Lass. 

So now my brain is weary having accomplished its 

desire 
To one of Brighton's fairest daughters I always did 

admire. 
May every blessing from above shine always on 

your way, 
For to live in Peace and Happiness that is all I 

have to say. 



Proposed legislation of practical interest 
to writers is the bill introduced in Congress 
by Senator King, of Utah, which would make 
the zone postal rates that now apply to ad- 
vertising matter in newspapers and period- 
icals apply to fiction contents as well. This 
would take away the ordinary second-class 
""privilege" entirely from periodicals that 
print only fiction, and increase the amount 



of postage paid by other periodicals accord- 
ing to the amount of fiction they may print 
— in some cases, a very large amount. The 
result would be to increase greatly the pub- 
lishing expenses of many periodicals , and so 
inevitably increase their cost to readers, and 
reduce the amount of fiction printed, thus 
diminishing the extent of the market for 
manuscripts. Some . periodicals probably 
would be forced to discontinue publication. 
The argument for such legislation, of course, 
is thut what is called by some congressmen 
the privilege of the second-class postal rate 
is given to periodicals because they are sup- 
posed to be instructive, and that fiction does 
not instruct. Whatever force there may be 
to this argument as applied to some fiction, 
it is not sound as applied to fiction generally, 
and the proposed legislation will tend to crip- 
ple periodicals that, apart from good fiction, 
print great quantities of other educative and 
instructive matter. The interests of writers 
are involved, and they should do what they 
can to prevent half-baked legislation of this 
kind by writing to their senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress protesting against 
Senator King's ill-considered bill. w. h. h. 



LITERARY^ SHOP TALK. 



[This department is open to readers of Tbb 
Wkjtbk for the relation of interesting experiences 
in/ writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 



I wish to contribute to the already long 
chain of evidence against the "song poem 
guaranteed publication" concerns. I "bit" 
and remitted about fifty-five dollars in all. 
The work was published. Royalties are be- 
ing promptly paid. The first remittance was 
due January i, and I have received it. Ac- 
cording to the statement, I was entitled to 
three cents for the sale of one copy of my 
song, and the publishers sent me two two- 
cent stamps. How's that for liberality ? 

H. R. L. 



I was much interested in the reply in the 
October number of The Writer to the query 
of A. Caulkins as to the use of the words 
•'and" and "but," especially the word "but." 
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Many forget that "but" often introduces 
not only a new but an opposition thought ; 
and the proper place for a new or an oppo- 
site thought is at the beginning of a sentence, 
or paragraph, or stanza — why not ? 

But, in addition to this, I have had the idea 
for some time that there is still another use 
of the word : it might be termed, perhaps, an 
"introductory but." This has come to me 
with special force in reading Goldsmith's 
" Traveler." There are some thirty-two stan- 
zas in this poem, and six of them begin with 
"but" There are also two similar uses of 
" thus," one use of " as," and three of " yet." 

I am inclined to think that conjunctions, 
prepositions, and adverbs do more work than 
the grammarians say they do. I wish that 
George P. Marsh had written on this subject 
as he did on interjections. D. L. Cody, 
Burlington, Vt. 



THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see "The 
Writer's Directory of Periodicals." ] 

The chief current need of the Smart Set 
( New York ) is for novelties of all sorts — 
short stories, essays, one-page sketches, epi- 
grams, and poetry embodying new ideas." 
George Jean Nathan and H. L. Mencken, the 
editors, are always eager to welcome anything 
absolutely new, but they say that it is rarely 
that they get the chance, as there is a con- 
stant dearth of new material, and fully ninety- 
five per cent, of the material that reaches them 
is imitative and without interest. It appears 
to them that nearly all the writers of the 
United States seem to be writing to meet what 
they regard as the needs of this or that mar- 
ket, including the Smart Set market, and they 
say that this is the worst of all ways to get 
into the Smart Set. They do not want flabby 
imitations of things they have already 
printed ; they want something new. 

The Smart Set is constantly short of novel- 
ettes, of from 15,000 to 25,000 words. The 
editors aim to be very hospitable in this de- 
partment. They incline to satirical novelettes 
about well-fed and sophisticated folks, but 



they have printed melodramas, broadly hu* 
morous pieces, and even detective stories. 
One-act plays do not trouble them — they 
receive more good ones than they can print — 
but they search in vain for effective essays. 
They don't want feebly whimsical things in 
the young-college-professor manner, nor do 
they want indignation. The true essay, well- 
informed, urbane, original in point of view^ 
unhackneyed in theme, seems to them to be 
well-nigh extinct in America. The Smart 
Set's demand for epigrams is always greater 
than the supply. The editors receive thou- 
sands of bad epigrams every month — bad 
puns, childish inversions of common proverbs* 
sonorous platitudes, "inspirational" nonsense 
— but good epigrams are few and far be- 
tween. Every manuscript that comes to the 
Smart Set office is examined by one or the 
other of the two editors. No manuscript 
Readers are employed. The editors are al- 
ways very glad to hear the plans of authors 
and to advise them to the best of their capac- 
ity, but they cannot undertake to criticise bad 
manuscripts — too many are written. More- 
over, it is their belief that the author who 
produces bad manuscripts is usually hopeless. 
If the editors observe any merit whatever, 
they are always quick to offer suggestions. 
Everything bought is paid for at once, with- 
out regard to the date of publication. Authors 
should remember that the Smart Set is pub- 
lished also in England, and that the editors 
are thus forced to ask for both English and 
American first serial rights. 



The Metropolitan Magazine (New York) 
is very much in need of short fiction — of 
from 3,000 to 5,000 words. For love stories 
of this length, or others of a dramatic nature, 
the editors announce that they pay at the same 
rate that they do for longer stories. 

Short Stories (Garden City, N. Y.) is al- 
ways in the market for clean, vigorous fic- 
tion dealing with adventure, mystery, humor, 
business, the out-of-doors, or anything of 
strong masculine appeal. The magazine's 
needs primarily are for stories containing plot 
and action, and although the editors are glad 
to have good characterization, they do not lay 
so much emphasis on that. The magazine has 
a serial running continuously, and prints a 
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complete novel in each issue. It also uses 
novelettes, of from 12,000 to 20,000 or 30,000 
words, and shorter stories, of from 4,000 to 
8,000 words. 

Smith's Magazine ( New York ) would be 
especially glad to get some really strong, 
dramatic, unusual stories, of fewer than 3,500 
words. 

The Youth's Companion ( Boston ) is espe- 
cially in need of good short stories for boys, 
stories of not more than 3,500 words, which 
have incident and which deal with the develop 
ment of character. 

The Detective Story Magazine ( New 
York ) is still very much in need of detective 
and mystery stories and stories dealing with 
underworld life, and the editor will be glad 
to buy any that are suitable for the magazine, 
running from 1,500 to 80,000 words. 

Business, the house organ of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, of Detroit, would 
like some business stories of specific per- 
formance and achievement in business — 
stories telling how certain men and companies 
are solving certain problems and doing certain 
things. Stories describing conspicuously suc- 
cessful retail methods are especially wanted. 
It must be " brass-tack stuff," the editor says ; 
no "bunk" or generalities accepted. 



Saucy Stories ( New York ) is in need of 
novelettes, not too sophisticated, with rapid 
action and novel plots, and shorter fiction 
dealing with romance, melodrama, adventure, 
mystery, or the occult. Humorous and sen- 
timental verse, epigrams, and fillers of all 
kinds are always much needed. 

The New Success Magazine ( New York ) 
wants short stories — stories that will har- 
monize with its policy of inspiration, progress, 
and self-help — stories with dramatic action, 
humor, and human interest — stories that 
will measure up to Elbert Hubbard's " A Mes- 
sage to Garcia," or Fred van Rensselaer 
Dey's " The Magic Story," and to secure 
stories that will come up to their standards 
the publishers offer four prizes — $100, $75, 
$50, and $25 — to be paid in addition to the 
regular rate per word for accepted fiction. 
Manuscripts should be typewritten on one 



side of the -paper, and 
more than 5,000 words, 
divided ; in case of a tie, 
ceive the full reward, 
close June i, 1920, and 
be in the office of the 
than that day. 
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The Western Story Magazine ( New York ) 
is in need of stories, ranging from 1,500 to 
80,000 words in leng^th. Mr. Blackwell, the 
editor, says that these should be bright, clean, 
fresh narratives adapted to the magazine, and 
adds that although it seems a very trite and 
obvious thing to say, the best method of suc- 
cessfully selling stories to a magazine is to 
study the particular magazine to which one 
is going to submit stories, and then to try 
to give the editor something along the lines 
of what he is publishing. 



The Parisienne ( New York ) wants 
stories with very rapid action and novel 
plots, mirroring the frothier, more care-free 
side of life, both on the Continent and in 
fashionable America. Romance, adventure, 
and melodrama are essential and mystery 
and the occult desirable, but no psycho- 
logical and introspective character or emo- 
tional studies are wanted, and nothing hor- 
rible, or unpleasantly risque, will be con- 
sidered. The Parisienne wants novelettes, 
of from 12,000 to 15,000 words ; humorous 
and sentimental verse, epigrams, and fillers 
of all kinds. 

Lutheran Young Folks ( Philadelphia ) 
especially needs serial stories, season stories, 
and stories dealing with athletics. 



The Congregationalist ( Boston ) would 
like some short children's stories, with a 
helpful lesson not too plainly expressed. 



The Sunday-school publications of the 
Christian Board of Publication ( St. Louis ) 
— including the Front Rank, the Girls' Cir- 
cle, the Boy's Comrade, and the Junior 
World — are restricted somewhat by their 
nature and field. The editors like snappy, 
up-to-date stories that are attractive and 
wholesome, adventure material of good t3rpe, 
and studies of character, but do not care for 
"preachy," "sugar-coated" moralizing treat- 
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iscs, as the readers of the papers are real 
boys and girls who cannot be interested in 
sentimental matter. 

Miss Adeline O. Goessling is now the 
household editor of the Orange Judd Pub- 
lications, as well as of Farm and Home, 
Springfield, Mass., and she would be glad 
to examine brief articles adapted to the 
thinking woman of the country; as well as 
poenis of uplift, good cheer, and humor. 



The policy of the People's Popular 
Monthly ( Des Moines ) is to stimulate the 
joy of living in the open places, and a desire 
for personal progress, education, and travel. 
The circulation of the paper is centred 
largely among the rural and small town 
communities of the Middle-West, with its 
strongest territory between the Rockies and 
the Alleghanies, and the things which in- 
terest the editors chiefly are stories, articles, 
and poems which feature community life and 
personal success in the small communities. 
They also want good children's material, and 
occasionally a good boy story, and, of course, 
any story of entertainment, such as an occa- 
sional adventure or mystery story, will be 
used for the entertainment value alone. 

The Poetry Journal ( Boston ), which re- 
sumed publication with the January number, 
is in the market for good poetry of all kinds, 
and good articles about poetry. 



The Open Road, the new publication 
" created for service to the older boys of 
America," is so well supplied with manu- 
scripts that it is not in the market at pres- 
ent. 

B. W. Huebsch (New York) will begin 
March 20 publication of the Freeman, a 
weekly paper to be edited by Francis Neilson 
and Albert Jay Nock. The prospectus says : 
"The Freeman is planned to meet the new 
sense of responsibility and the new spirit of 
inquiry which recent events have liberated. 
It will concern itself more with the principles 
of politics than with political events. It will 
not respect the journalistic fetish of time- 
liness to the prejudice of accuracy, impor- 



tance, and well-reasoned discussion. It shall 
so far differ from existing periodicals in style 
and temper as well as in content and purpose 
as to keep out of their field." Literature and 
the fine arts are not to be neglected, and 
shoukl a manuscript be submitted which is 
unsuited to the paper and yet worthy of 
publication arrangement will be made with 
the writer to bring it out as a separate 
pamphlet. 

Dodd, Mead, & Company announce the pub- 
lication of a new magazine, the Psychical 
Review, to be edited by Hereward Carring- 
ton, Ph.D. 

The Society for the Publication of Ameri- 
can Music invites American composers to 
submit manuscripts of chamber music and or- 
chestral compositions for possible publication 
and performance. The secretary is W. B. 
Tuthill, 185 Madison avenue. New York. The 
society is supported by the dues of the mem- 
bers, which provide the funds necessary for 
the publication of the music accepted. 



Senator Arthur Capper has purchased the 
Kansas Farmer and will merge it with the 
Farmers Mail and Breeze, the consolidated 
paper to be known as the Kansas Farmer and 
Farmers Mail and Breeze. 



The Rooseveltian has suspended publica- 
tion. 

The New York Tribune offers prizes 
amounting to $1,660 for the best planks for 
the Republican platform for the coming 
presidential campaign, and letters discuss- 
ing them. The prizes offered are : $500 for 
the best plank ; $250 for the second-best ; and 
$100 for each of the eight next best planks, 
the intention being to make up a platform 
of ten planks. For the best letters ad- 
vocating a plank there will be a daily prize 
of $10 and for the best letter in the whole 
competition a prize of $100 will be awarded. 
The contest will close April 30 ; a manu- 
script mailed before midnight on that day 
anywhere in the United States will be eli- 
gible. No manuscripts will be returned. 
The Tribune stipulates that each plank must 
be limited to 100 words, and says that 'n 
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judging between two planks or letters of 
equal merit the shorter will be chosen. To 
show the effectiveness of brevity, it says that 
there are only 298 words in the Ten Com- 
mandments, sixty-nine in the Lord's Prayer, 
4297 in the vital part oi the Declaration of 
Independence, and 279 in Lincoln's Gettys- 
burg Address. Suggested subjects for 
planks — which contestants for the prizes 
-are not required to follow — are given in 
4he Tribune for January 19. 



The People's Magazine (New York ) of- 
fers a monthly prize for the best letter based 
upon an article in the magazine. In the 
February number there is the story of a 
woman, just about to begin "raising" a girl 
•of eighteen, who adopts an unusual method 
to re-discover just how a girl of eighteen 
thinks — she pictures herself as being again 
•eighteen, and writes a letter to her younger 
self. There are wise things that every 
woman of middle age .could tell girls of 
•eighteen, who are just approaching woman- 
liood — things that today's woman of mid- 
•die age would like to have known when she 
lierself was eighteen. For the best letter 
of this kind of about 1,000 words, written 
by a woman, a prize of fifty dollars is of- 
fered by the Contest Department of the 
People's Magazine, and for the second- 
best letter, a prize of twenty-five dollars. 
The contest will close February 25, and the 
winning letter will appear in the May issue 
-of the magazine. Stamped envelope should 
l)e enclosed if return of unused manuscripts 
is desired. The prize offered in the March 
number will be for similar letters based upon 
an article, "City or Small Town," by Wil- 
liam Dudley Pelley. 

Contemporary Verse, which is now pub- 
lished at 449 West Twenty-second street, 
New York, exists for the public and the 
poets — not for the profits, so that the edi- 
tor says it is impossible to change the policy 
of non-payment for manuscripts, excepting, 
of course, the three copies of the number 
where a given author appears. The pub- 
lishers offer, however, three prizes of $200, 
"$100, and $50 respectively, to the poets whose 
work in the magazine during 1920 shall be 



deemed best by three competent judges out- 
side the editorial staff. These judges will be 
Robert Frost, Katharine Lee Bates, John 
Livingston Lowes. The editor believes that 
nowhere is manuscript more carefully read 
than in the office of Contemporary Verse. 
For reasons of space, as well as of quality, 
only about one poem in IJfty can be ac- 
cepted. Encouragement and suggestions are 
given as often as possible, and it is there- 
fore asked that prospective contributors 
make some effort to find out the purpose and 
scope of the magazine before submitting 
manuscripts. 

The American Legion Weekly ( Wash- 
ington ) offers prizes of $25, $15, and $10 to 
members of the organization, for Scare 
stories, told in response to the question, 
"What is the worst scare of your war ex- 
perience, over here or over there ? " Stories 
are limited to 500 words, and must be mailed 
by February 15. No manuscripts will be 
returned. Address : Scare Contest Editor. 



The National Municipal League, through 
the generosity of Hon. Morton Denison Hull 
of Chicago, has established an annual prize 
of $250, to be awarded for the best essay on 
a subject connected with Municipal Govern- 
ment. The competition is open to post- 
graduate students who are, or who have 
been within a year preceding the date of the 
competition, registered and resident in any 
college or university of the United States 
which offers distinct and independent in- 
struction in municipal government. The 
League offers a list of suggested subjects, 
but any suitable subject may be selected by 
a competitor, provided it be submitted to the 
Secretary of the League and approved by 
him at least thirty days before the time set 
for the close of the competition. Essays 
should be typewritten in duplicate, should 
not exceed 20,000 words, and should contain 
marginal or foot-note references to the au- 
thorities consulted. Manuscripts must be 
mailed in duplicate, or delivered to an ex- 
press company, not later than September 15, 
1920. They should be addressed to Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, Secretary of the National 
Municipal League, North American Building, 
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Philadelphia, Pcnn., and marked "For the 
Hull Prize." The name of a competitor 
should not appear on the essay, a fictitious 
name or other designation being used in- 
stead, and the real name, together with uni- 
versity and home address, should be en- 
closed in a sealed envelope accompanying the 
essay. All inquiries should be addressed to 
the office of the League, 703 North Ameri- 
can Building, Philadelphia. 



The American Chamber of Commerce m 
Paris announces a prize of 10,000 francs 
( $2,000 ), for the two best essays on "toler- 
ance in economics, religion, and politics." 
The prizes are offered by Henry Peartree, of 
Paris. Five thousand francs will be given 
for the best essay submitted in 1920, and 
5,000 francs for the best one submitted in 
1921. 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People announces an offer 
of $100 in prizes — $50, $30, and $20 — for 
the best essays by students at negro institu- 
tions of learning on the subject, "The 
Economic Element in Lynching and Mob 
Violence." Essays are limited to 5,000 words, 
and must be at the office of the association in 
New York not later than May i. 



This year's subjects for the two sets of 
prizes, each of $75, $50, and $25, known as 
the Seabury prizes, offered annually by the 
American School Peace League, are ( i ) 
" Education for Citizenship in the League of 
Nations," open to seniors in normal schools, 
and (2) "The Most Effective Method of 
Securing Co-operation as Against Com- 
petition Between Nations," open to seniors 
in secondary schools. Essays must not ex- 
ceed 5,000 words, and the contest will close 
March 15. For further details, address Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary, 405 Marl- 
borough street, Boston, Mass. 



A nation-wide essay-writing contest for 
pupils of all American schools, excepting col- 
leges and universities, is announced by the 
War Department. The best essays by the 
children on the subject, "What Are the Bene- 
fits of an Enlistment in the United States 



Army ?" will be submitted by their teachers 
not later than February 27 to tlie'army re- 
cruiting officer in each district, and each of 
the fifty-six recruiting officers will forward 
to Washington the best essay written in his 
district. A national board will select the three 
best essays, making the announcement April 
19, and the winners, each accompanied by par- 
ent or guardian, will make a trip to Washing- 
ton at the Government's expense, and receive 
medals and silver cups as prizes. 



A prize of $100 will be paid for a "catch 
line" or "phrase" to be used in advertising^ 
Clysmic extra dry ginger ale. The com- 
petition will close March 15, and all com- 
munications should be addressed Box 95, 
Wall Street Station, New York, N. Y. 



The prize winners in the Lyric Society 
contest are Edwin Arlington Robinson, for 
his book "Lancelot" ; David Morton, for 
his book " Harbor Ships and Other Poems " ; 
and Clement Wood, for his book "Jehovah.** 



The winners in the Etude's $700-prize con- 
test for piano compositions are Albert Locke 
Norris, of Northampton, Mass. ; Edward F. 
Laubin, of Hartford, Conn. ; Ernest R. Kroe- 
ger, of St. Louis, Mo. ; J. A. Fernandez, of 
Mexico City, Mex. ; Irene Marschand Ritter, 
of Philadelphia, Penn. ; Wallace A. Johnson, 
of Pasadena, Calif. ; Mary Helen Brown, of 
Short Hills, N. J. ; J. Frank Frysinger, of 
Rock Island, III. ; Theodore Dutton, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; and Lily Strickland, of 
New York City. 

The announcement of the award of the an- 
nual prizes and traveling scholarships estab- 
lished at Columbia University by the will of 
Joseph Pulitzer will be made at the Columbi.i 
Commencement. The awards for 1919 will be 
made to candidates nominated before Feb- 
ruary I. 



Prize offers still open : — 

Walker Blaine Beale prizes amounting to $10,000 
for the best suggestions for a platform for the next 
Republican convention submitted by young men 
and women not more than twenty-five years old. 
Competition to close March 31. Particulars in Jan- 
uary Writer. 

E. A. Karlsen prizes of $1,000 and $500 for the 
most meritorious papers on the subject, " What Can 
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a Man Afford/' announced by the American 
Economic Association, to be submitted by October 
31. Particulars in January WaiTsa. 

Prizes of $150 and $xoo offered by the Poetry 
Society of America annually for the best poems 
read at the monthly meetings of the Society. Par^ 
ticulars an January Wxxtbk. 

Prize of £750 offered for the best novel by W. 
Collins, Sons, & Co., Ltd., London, closing March 
31, 1920. Particulars in October Wkitbb. 

Prize of $3,000 offered by Physical Culture ( New 
Yorlc ) for the best novel, to be published as a serial, 
received before October i, igao. Particulars in 
August WaiTXiL 

Prize of $x,ooo offered by the World Trade Qub, 
for the single new word, submitted by May is, 
ipao, which will best denote the United States and 
all parts of Britannia. Particulars in October 
Writbk. 

Berkshire Music Colony prize of $1,000 for the best 
composition for a string quartette, closing August x. 
Particulars in December Wkitbr. 

Physical Culture Photoplays prizes for a one-reel 
weekly picture, entitled ** Facts and Follies," closing 
April X. Particulars in December Wbitbr. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in igao by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars in October Wbitbr. 

Hawthomden prize of £100 for the best work of 
imaginative literature in English prose or poetry, 
published during the previous twelve months. Par- 
ticulars in September Wbiteb. 

American Historical Association prize of $250 for 
the best essay on American military history sub- 
mitted before July i, 19JO. Particulars in September 

WaiTBB. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
" Bright College Years," offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in August Wbitbb. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $2,000 for the 
four best studies in the economic field submitted 
before June i, 1920. Particulars in July Wrxtbb. 

Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on " The Con- 
trol of the Foreign Relations of the United States : 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities 
of the President, of the Senate and the House, 
and of the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice," 
offered by the American Philosophical Society. 
Competition to close December 3X, 1920. Particulars 
in July Wrxtbb. 

Prize of fifty dollars for the best poem written 
by a native Kansan submitted by May i, offered 
by Willard Wattles, of the English department of 
the University of Kansas. Particulars in January 
Wrxtbb. 

Prize of $500 for the best overture, offered by 
Hugo Riesenfeld, scores to be submitted to Edward 
Falck, Care of the Rialto Theatre, New York. Com- 
petition to close March 21, 1920. Particulars in No- 
vember Writer. 

Prizes of five dollars and two dollars for the best 
physique photographs published in Physical Cul- 
ture each month, and in addition a prize of $100 for 
the best physique photograph submitted in the next 



six months beginning with November. Partieultfrs 
in November Writer. 

Walker Trust open prize of £200 and eight limited 
prizes of £25 each for essays on " Spiritual RegeneniF 
tion." offered by the University of St Andrews, 
Scotland, submitted before March i, i9ao. Partlca- 
lars in June Wbitbb. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner's competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each da^. 
Particulars in January, 19x9, Wbitbb. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York ) for stories, short 
poems, and essays, written by Camp Fire girls. 
Particulars in October Wbitbb. 

The Boston Evening Record Is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Frederika Peterson Jessup, whose poem, 
"The Child to the Ghost of Karin," was 
printed in Scribner's for January, is Mrs. 
Theodore Carrington Jessup, although she 
was not married when she sold the poem to 
Scribner's four years ago, and most of her 
other work has been signed by her maiden 
name, Frederika Peterson. Mrs. Jessup has 
not had much work published, but she hopes 
within a year or -two to publish a small vol- 
ume of verse. In 191 5 the New Republic pub- 
lished a sonnet of hers, entitled "Northern 
Summer," and a poem, entitled "Urashima- 
taro, Japanese Legend." At about the same 
time the English Poetry Review published 
her poem, "Failure," and the Westminster 
Gazette another poem, called "To Nijinsky." 
Mrs. Jessup was born and brought up in New 
York, and in 1918 became a war bride, her 
husband sailing to France as a Captain of In- 
fantry in the 77th Division shortly after their 
marriage. They now live in Scarsdale, N.,Y. 

Sophie E. Redford, author of the initial 
poem, "A World Christmas Tree," in St. 
Nicholas for December, was born in Vera, 
Illinois, and received most of her education 
from her father. She associated herself suc- 
cessfully with one or two Chautauquas, writ- 
ing during her spare time. Some six years 
ago she was advised to send her work to some 
literary agent. She consulted La Touche Han- 
cock, whose wife she now is, although she 
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still writes under her msiiden name. She has 
had work accepted by Life, the New York 
Sun,, the New York Herald, the Youth's Com- 
panion, the Country Gentleman, St. Nicholas, 
Munsey's, the All-Story Weekly, Cartoons, the 
Mother's Magazine, Partners, the Kansas City 
Star, and the Kansas Cit^r Times. 



John Cushway Wright, who won the prize 
offered by Lloyd Champlin Eddy in the Oc- 
tober number of The Wjuter, for the best 
historical play of a few characters for school 
children, entitled "America, Our Home," was 
bom at Harbor Springs, Michigan, in 1874, 
and now lives at Good Hart, Michigan. Mr. 
Wright has contributed to some extent to 
newspapers and magazines, but his reputation 
rests principally upon a book of verse, en- 
titled "Northern Breezes," which was pub- 
lished about three years ago. Leslie's Weekly 
has recently accepted two of his poems for 
early publication. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



How Authors Work. — William De Mor- 
gan did not write his first book imtil he had 
reached the age of sixty-six. To write a 
500,000-word novel a year would -tax the en- 
ergy and the invention of a young author ; 
in the case of a man whose literary work be- 
gan when he was sixty-six years old it is 
altogether without precedent. With the pub- 
lication of Mr. De Morgan's posthumous 
novel we learn something of the method by 
which he worked that adds to the interest 
with which one reads of his unique literary 
experiences. Thus, in her introduction to 
"The Old Madhouse," Mrs. De Morgan tells 
us : "When my husband started upon one of 
his novels he did so without making any 
definite plot. He created his characters and 
then waited for them to act and evolve their 
own plot. In this way the puppets in the 
show became real living personalities to him, 
and he waited, as he expressed it, * to see 
whait they would do next.'" Theoretically, 
that would seem to be the natural method for 
turning out a good work of fiction. But it is 
doubtful if novelists, as a rule, have followed 
it. The plot usually comes first and one 
reads how the average author carefully 



sketches out the entire action of his novel, 
summarizing it chapter by chapter, before 
writing a word of the book itself. Henry 
James adopted the extraordinary method of 
dictating to his stenographer a sort of dis- 
cussion of the characters and plot to be used 
in a projected novel, out of which the novel 
itself was gradually evolved. Apparently 
writers of the imagination seldom use the 
same methods in their work. Flaubert aver- 
aged little more than a page of manuscript a 
day, writing and rewriting, and declaiming 
his sentences before he was satisfied with 
them. Balzac dashed off what might be called 
the first version of a story with marked 
rapidit}'. When it came back to him in print- 
ers' proof, he practically rewrote it, and this, 
in some instances, more than once. Tolstoy, 
also, corrected and interlined his manuscript 
to such a bewildering extent that his wife 
was compelled to make two and sometimes 
three fresh copies for him before his rage 
for corrections had spent itself. In direct 
contrast with tfiis method we learn that 
Shakspere wrote with such an easy fluency 
that his manuscript came to the printers with 
scarcely a blot — a fact that Ben Jonson be- 
wailed, claiming that Shakspere's easy, uncor- 
rected flow of words plunged him into in- 
numerable mistakes. 

Fluency, rapidity in writing, however, in 
spite of this immortal instance of it, is by no 
means the inevitable mark of great genius. 
The best of Sir Walter Scott's novels were 
not written in this manner. It was when cir- 
cumstances compelled their overworked au- 
thor to turn them out at lightning speed that 
his novels lost in invention, veracious char- 
acter study, and the gentle kind of humor 
that distinguishes the earlier volumes in the 
Waverley series. Trollope, another prolific 
writer, who set himself so many thousand 
words, like a schoolboy's task, to write each 
day, would doubtless have improved the 
quality of his work had he written less and 
"blotted" more. On the other hand, there 
are instances where, one cannot help feeling, 
a little less care and more speed in writing 
might have brought better results from a 
purely artistic point of view. Samuel Butler, 
for example, toiled over "The Way of All 
Flesh " for twelve years. As his companion 
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for so long a period it gradually became the 
record of his beliefs and opinions on any 
number of subjects that are not really con- 
nected with the novel. The intrusion of this 
kind of material into the latter mars a work 
that, in the estimation of many critics today, 
stands in the front ranks of modern fiction. 
But for one novelist who is too careful, too 
deliberate in the production of his work, there 
are scores who fall into the other extreme. 
The daily stint of Trollope, we imagine, 
would seem a comparatively small matter to 
the typical writer of "best sellers." When 
every word that falls from one's pen means 
an appreciable amount of gold the tempta- 
tion to keep on writing without stopping to 
blot or reconsider a passage is 'bound to be 
great indeed ; but it is the kind of tempta- 
tion that stands a menace to true literary art. 

It has been said of Blasco Ibanez that his 
haste in writing has allowed him to expand 
some of his novels with material that really 
does not belong to them and that detracts 
from their value as fiction. Thus, in reading 
"Mare Nostrum" one sometimes loses the 
thread of the story in the pages upon pages 
of encyclopedic information regarding the 
Mediterranean Sea through which the reader 
is compelled to wade. After all, it is the total 
result that counts in a book as in most other 
things. — New York Times Review of Books. 

A MmgaziBtt Po€m Analysed. — The 
newest fad is the game of tracing influences. 
The trick is to take a poem at random from 
a current magazine, or, if you prefer and can 
stand it, take the output en masse of a New 
Poet, and trace the influences which have 
swayed his unsteady brain. The rules of the 
game — but example is far better than pre- 
cept, so we will try a sample poem. Picking 
up any current magazine from the news- 
stand — opening it at any page that shows 
metered lines — we strike this in the Cen- 
tury : — 

FULFILMENT. 

Here, at your delicate bosom, let death 

Come to me 
Where night has made a warm Elysium, 

Lulled by a soft, invisible sea. 

Now in the porches of your soul I stand 

Where once I stood ; 
Fed and forgiven by a liberal hand, 

My broken boyhood is renewed. 



You are my -bread, and hon^y, set among . 

A grove of spice ; 
An ever-brimming cup ; a lyric sung 

After the thundering battle-cries. i-. 

You are my well-loved earth, forever fresh, " 

Forever prodigal, forever fond. 
As, from the sweet fulfilment of the flesh, 

I reach beyond. 

In the first line, we note the influence of 
Swinburne. There could be no better start 
out. The Swinburne collocation of delicate 
bosom and death is both arrestive and inter- 
esting. The third and fourtfi lines denote 
the influence of Poe. To be sure, "a warm 
Elysium" sounds like a new and appetizing 
soft drink, but that is not what is meant ; 
and the sea is indubitably the one that 
sounded around the tomb of Miss Annabel 
Lee. 

The second stanza opens under pure Ten- 
nysonian influences. This may not be clear 
at first to the beginner in influence tracings 
but it is unmistakably so to the expert. The 
recurring sibilants, the sound without sense, 
the fine architectural imagery, all point to 
the great Lady Alfred. The latter half of 
this stanza is due entirely to the strong in- 
fluence of D. W. Griffith, The poem was, 
without doubt, written after the poet had 
been to see "Broken Blossoms," and the 
liberal hand from which that production was 
flung to a waiting world left its ineffaceable 
finger-prints on his polished mind. 

Now we come to stanza three. The first 
line shows the influence of Mother Goose ; 
the second is an unconscious echo of Solo- 
mon's Song ; the ever-brimming, cup owes, 
itself to Omar ; and the rest of the stanza 
to Rupert Brooke. 

Thus we see the importance of widespread 
reading, and a catholicity of influences. 

Perhaps — and this is quite as it should, 
be — the final stanza is the finest of all. It 
starts out under the influence of Walt Whit- 
man. Had Walt been omitted, the whole- 
structure would have tumbled to the groimd t 
No self-respecting poet nowadays writes, 
without being influenced by Whitman. It 
isn't done. It would be as indiscreet as ta 
appear in one's shirt-sleeves. The influence 
of the good gray Poet mttst be felt, must he- 
shown, or the budding bard is out of the run-- 
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ning. Only a dash of Whitman is needed — 
** my well-loved earth " and " prodigal " are 
quite sufficient. 

"The sweet fulfilment of the flesh" is a 
final roundup that gracefully blends Whit- 
man's and Ella Wheeler Wilcox's influential 
i>owers — and, incidentally, justifies the 
magnificent title of the poem. 

Then, as a crowning triumph, note the 
splendid last line, a masterpiece brought 
about by the influence of Sir Oliver I-odgt 
and his spiritistic ilk I Could anything be 
finer ? What imagery for a last line ! 
What a break-off, leaving the gasping reader 
in a state of choking suspense, of avid, un- 
gratified curiosity ! A great poem mdeed, 
and influenced by a noble army of writers. — 
Town Topics. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



How TO Write Poetry. By Ethel M. Colson. 157 
pp. Cloth. Chicago : A. C. McClurg & Co. T919. 

Poets are born, not made, Mrs. Colson 
agrees, but she believes that the poetic genius, 
super-endowed though he may be, can turn 
out better poems tor fuller understanding 
of the material, the medium in and through 
which he works. Her book is not intended 
to be either exhaustive or elementary, but 
aims to give general suggestions, illustrated 
by examples, which those who undertake to 
write poetry will find helpful. 
Poetry and Dreams. By F. C. Prcscott. 72 PP. 
Cloth. Boston : The Four Seas Company. 1919. 

"There is some resemblance and unex- 
plained relation," says the author of this book 
*" between poetry and dreams. The poet and 
the dreamer are somehow alike in their 
faculty of vision. Poets themselves have tes- 
tified that there is not merely a metaphorical 
resemblance, but an essential relation be- 
tween dreams and poetry." Assuming this, 
Mr. Prescott takes up the theory of Dr. 
Preud, — according to whom our dreams are 
an integral part of our mental life, with 
^lefinite origin and cause, which can be 
definitely interpreted and brought into rela- 
tion with our waking thoughts and feelings, 
«vcry dream representing the imaginary ful- 
filment of some ungratified wish, — and tests 
it by an attempt to see if it finds confirma- 
tion in literature. His study is a very inter- 
esting one. 
CoMMBRCiAX. Advertising. By Thomas Russell. 

yaS pp. Cloth. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

1919. 

The art of advertising has come to be al- 
most a science, and practical textbooks on 



the subject written by^ experts are of great 
value to students desirous of learning the 
best methods to pursue. Mr. Russell is ad- 
mirably fitted by experience to give instruc- 
tion, being president of the English In- 
corporated Society of Advertisement Con- 
sultants, and formerly advertisement man- 
ager of the London Times, and his book, 
which does not purport to be a working text- 
book of advertising, but rather a statement 
of practical principles, is a most helpful one. 
The main part of it is composed of six lec- 
tures delivered at the School of Economics 
and Political Science at .the University of 
London, on the subjects. The Economic Jus- 
tification of Advertising ; Advertising — Its 
Functions and Policy ; Copy-writing and the 
Practical Psychology of Advertising ; The 
Hall-Mark of Commerce : Trademarks and 
Retail Advertising ; The Three Main Modes 
of Advertising ; and Mail-Order Advertising 
and Advertising as a Career. An appendix 
discusses various advertising topics, and 
there is an admirable index. 
Advertising as a Vocation. By Frederick J. 

Allen, A.M. 178 pp. Cloth. New York : The 

Macmillan Company. 1919. 

Mr. Allen, who is connected with the Bu- 
reau of Vocational Guidance of Harvard 
University, and is lecturer on vocational 
guidance at Boston University, presents in 
this book a general treatise on advertising 
as a vocation, covering the whole field in 
orderly detail, and showing how varied and 
comprehensive the business of advertising is. 
As he points out, the business is so variously 
subdivided that the avenues of entrance are 
bewildering, and the newcomer frequently 
finds himself at a loss to know how to make 
progress. Mr. Allen's book discusses the dif- 
ferent opportunities and shows how to take 
advantage of them, with frequent diagrams 
that help to make the matter clear. Every 
phase of advertising and every subject that 
is connected with advertising is aiscussed. 
The variety of opportunities to which Mr.. 
Allen calls attention will astonish even those 
who think they are famiHar with the subject, 
and to any one thinking of taking up ad- 
vertising as a means of livelihood his book 
will be invaluable. . 

Tkavkling Salesmanship. By Archer Wall 
Douglas. 153 PP^ Cloth. New York : The Mac- 
millan Company. 1919. 

Mr. Douglas makes it clear at the outset 
that salesmanship is as much a part of the 
calling of a writer or author as of a retail 
grocery dealer, though the manner and 
method of such salesmanship necessarily 
vary widely according to the character of the 
calling. Experience of forty years of close 
contact with the traveling salesmen of one 
of the largest distributing mercantile organ- 
izations in the country has given the author 
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an unusual practical knowledge of ..the prin- 
ciples of commercial salesmanship, and his 
book is packed with helpful suggestions and 
advice. 

Alaska : Our Beautiful Noktbland of Oppo»- 
TUNXTY. By Agnes Rush Burr. With a map and 
fifty-four plates. 418 pp. Cloth, in box. Boston: 
The Page Company. 1919. 

Writers on current topics and others who 
want up-to-date information about Alaska 
will find complete satisfaction in this book. 
To the tourist, the prospector, the seeker for 
opportunities, the general reader k will be 
of equal interest. Miss Burr has covered her 
subject exhaustively, treating of Alaska from 
-every point of view, with a description of 
its rivers, mountains, glaciers, volcanoes, and 
other beautiful and unusual scenic features, 
and of the rare delights it offers travelers, 
big game hunters, mountain climbers, ex- 
plorers ; its towns and pioneer settlements ; 
the Government railroad and Mount McKin- 
ley National Park ; its rich resources ; its 
openings for new business enterprises ; its 
Indians, their primitive customs and present 
•development ; its romantic early history, 
when Russia, Spain, and other nations sought 
its wealth ; the gold-rush days ; its present 
progress and bright future. The book tells 
•everything about Alaska that any one can 
want to know, and it is made more attractive 
l>y numerous half-tone illustrations from 
photographs, a number of them printed in 
color. It may surprise many to learn that in 
area Alaska is equal to about one-fifth of the 
United States. No one can read Miss Burr's 
book without sharing the justified enthusiasm 
of the author. 
Weddinc Customs Then and Now. By Carl Hoi- 

liday. Professor of English. University of Toledo. 

68 pp. Cloth. Boston : The Stratford Company. 

1919. 

In lively chapters Professor Holliday in 
this little book briefly outlines the customs 
of courtship, love, and marriage in olden 
times, when, as he says, marriages were often, 
rough and riotous occasions, and wedlock 
was even a more venturesome business than 
it is today. 

Rbfoet op the Chief Signal Ofpiceb to the 
Secketaey or Wae — 1919' 547 PP- Cloth. Wash- 
ington : Superintendent of Documents. 1919. 

This copiously illustrated report of the 
chief signal officer of the War Department 
gives a full account of the operations of the 
United States Signal Corps during the World 
War, describing the preparations made, the 
devices used, and the work done in this 
country and in Europe — an official docu- 
ment with a story of fascinating interest. 

Advbntubbs op Sammy Sassapbas. By Carl Waters 
man. Illustrated by Huarh Spencer. 160 pp. 
Cloth. New York : E. P. Dutton & Co. I9i9> 

The astonishing adventures of Sammy 
Sassef ras after he took down his father's old 



shotgun and went into the wood to shoot a 
bear in order to get a beaukin rug for the 
parlor will interest children, who will find 
Mr. Bear, Mr. Fox, Dr. Porcupine, Mr. Mink, 
Mr.. Rabbit, and other folk of ^the wood talk- 
ing and acting like human beings, and giving 
Sammy and his sister such a good time that 
the wood becomes a delightful place for them. 

LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention The Wbiteb.] 



Wbitbbs We Love to Read. I. — Thackeray 
and Real Men. Henry van Dyke. Harper's Maga- 
zine for January. 

LiTEBATUBE IN A Democbacy. Henry Seidel 
Canby. Century for January. 

Life and Lbttebs of Sib Wilfbid Laubieb. — 
III and IV. With photographs. Oscar Douglas 
Skelton. Century for December and January. 

The Centbnaby of a Question ( " Who reads an 
American book ? " ). Brander Matthews. Scrib- 
ner's for January. 

Whimsical Possibilities of Some Wobds. The 
Point of View, in Scribner's for January. 

Some Pbbsonal Recollections. I. — Miscel- 
laneous. Sir Sidney Colvin. Scribner's for Jan- 
uary. 

The Colvumists* Confessional. I. — Don 
Marquis, by Himself. With portrait. Everybody's 
for January. 

The Mibacle of the Stabs and Stbipes (the 
Army paper). Illustrated. Alexander Woollcott. 
Everybody's for January. 

The Decay of the Bookshop. A. Edward New- 
ton. Atlantic for January. 

D'Annunzio and the New Wobld. Gertrude 
Slaughter. Atlantic for January. 

Edwabd Ablington Robinson. Samuel Roth. 
Bookman for January. 

Ella Wheeleb Wilcox, the Woman. The- 
odosia Garrison. Bookman for January. 

CuBBENT Taste in Fiction : A Quabtebly Sub- 
VEY. John Walcott. Bookman for January. 

An Histobic Amebican Humobist ( Artemus 
Ward). Arthur Bartlett Maurice. Bookman for 
January. 

Fbank Cbowninshield, Editob of Vanity Faib. 
Robert C. Benchley. Bookman for January. 

The Abt of the Novel. Frank Swinnerton. 
Bookman for January. 

Scrilleb and the Genesis of Romanticism. A. 
O. Lovcjoy. Modem Language Notes for January. 

The Psychology of Becky Shabp. Catherine 
Beach Ely. Modem Language Notes for January. 

AuBBEY De Vebb. Thomas F. O'Connor. Mag- 
nificat for January. 

The Poet of Repentance ( Francois Copp^c. 
1842-1908). Rev. Hugh F. Blunt. Magnificat for 
January. 
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Trb Making of Mblodibs and Tunbs. Profes- 
sor Frederick Corder. Etude for January. 

Words and Music. Musical Courier for Jan- 
uary I. 

Why t)o I Coir»o«s Songs ? An interview with 
Grace Porterfield Folk. With portrait. Musical 
Courier for January 15. 

A Post's Birthday ( Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son ). With portrait. Literary Digest for Jan- 
uary 10. 

Fifty Years of Photography. Literary Digest 
for January 17. 

Why Northcliffb Leads. C. H. Grasty. Fourth 
Estate for January. 3. 

More Emotion Is Needed in Advertisements. 
James Wallen. Fourth EsUte for January 17. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

William Deaii Howells, who is in the 
South for the winter, is at Savannah, work- 
ing on his reminiscences, entitled "Middle 
Years of My Life," which will appear seri- 
ally in Harper's Magazine, continuing the 
author's autobiography from where "Years 
of My Youth" left oflF. 

Mrs. Thomas J. Preston, Jr., formerly 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland, has entrusted to Pro- 
fessor Robert M. McElroy of Princeton the 
task of preparing the authorized "Life and 
Letters of President Cleveland." Professor 
McElroy will welcome contributions from 
any who had correspondence with Mr. Cleve- 
land, as Mr. Cleveland wrote most of his 
letters in longhand and kept no copies. 

The "Anthology of Magazine Verse" for 
1919, by William Stanley Braithwaite, is pub- 
lished by Small, Maynard, & Co. 

Edward J. O'Brien's compilation of "The 
Best Short Stories of 1919" is announced by 
Small, Maynard, & Co. 

"The Contemporary Drama of Italy," by 
Lander MacClintock, Ph.D. ( Little, Brown, 
& Co.), is a study of the development of the 
modem Italian theatre from Manzoni down 
to the present time. It is the third volume 
of the Contemporary Drama Series. 

"European Literature in the Centuries of 
Romance," by Laurie Magnus ( E. P. Dutton 
& Co.),' is a general critical survey of Euro- 
pean literary history. 

"Memories of George Meredith, O. M.," 
by Lady Butcher ( Charles Scribncr's Sons ). 
is a volume of reminiscences written by an 
old friend. 



"A Book of R. L. S. : Works, Travels, 
Friends, and Commentators," by George E. 
Brown, is published by Charles Scribner's, 
Sons. 

the Bulletin of the New York PuhUc 
Library is publishing in two parts Elbridge 
Colby's study of " The Echo-Device in Liter- 
ature," with a statement emphasizing "its 
unique quality, for it is the only study of the 
sort that has ever been attempted and it is^ 
I believe, reasonably complete." Three main 
types of the device are given : Where it ap- 
pears almost as actual conversation betweeoi 
a character and the echo, where the author 
has deemed it necessary to introduce into, 
the text some such words as "echo an- 
swered" and make them fit into the rhyme- 
and metre of the verse, and where it is nol 
thought necessary to put in the explanatory 
phrase. 

Frank A. Munsey has bought the New York. 
Herald and the other James Gordon Bennett, 
newspaper properties, and will merge the: 
New York Herald and the New York Sun,, 
which he acquired some time ago, with the- 
name The Sun and the New York Herald. 

The estate of Henry M. Blossom, author 
and playwright, is valued at $33,210. 

The estate of Robert J. Collier, of P. F^ 
Collier & Son, which was estimated at 
$5,000,000 when he died in November, 1918,. 
is practically wiped out by indebtedness and 
administration expenses, so that there is left 
for the widow only $2,194. 

Sir William Osier died in Oxford, Eng- 
land, December 29, aged seventy years. 

Frank Pixley died in San Diego, Calif.,. 
December 30, aged fifty-two. 

Paul Adam died in Paris January 2, aged 
fifty-seven. 

Benito Perez Gald6s died in Madrid Jan- 
uary 3, aged seventy-four. . . 

Dr. Lorettus S. Metcalf died at Los An- 
geles, Calif., January 15, aged eighty-two. 

Dr. Isaac Sharpless died at Haverford». 
Penn., January 16, aged seventy-one. 

Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady died at Yon- 
kers, N. Y., January 24, aged fifty-eight 

Reginald De Koven died in Chicago Jan^ 
uary 16, aged sixty years. 
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The Writer's Directory of Periodicals. 



The information for this Directory, showing the 
manuscript market and the manuscript reauircments 
of many publications, has been gatherea directly 
from the editors of the periodicals, and is strictly 
up to date. 

The Jiecond printing of the Directory, which i* 
constantly being revised and enlarged, began in The 
Wbiter for Februar>-, igi6. and a four-years' sub- 
scription beginning with September, igib, will give 
the Directory comnlete, together with much other 
valuable matter. The third printing i*> now in 
progress. », . 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, 
it is advisable to secure a sample copy. 



( Continued from I'lUrnary Wrttfr.) 

National Mr.nthly ( M ). iQ.viQ? Mn'm st-, I'.uitalo, 
.\. '^■. Norman l'^. Mack, t'<iit>.r. 
\f) lont'or pnhlisheil. 
National Municipal Rtvunv ( M ), 703 X(»rtji Ann-n- 
can Hiiil.JiuK, I'hilmlL-li.hia. S^.ck. ; 50c. ClintriU 
Roeer^ \\\)'..irurt, Richard S. t.hihK. and C. t\ 
Willium'^on. nliiors. 
National Nfw>i>a]>fr Service. 3-^^ We^t Matli^(m '^t., 
Chicai?i«. M. L. Konner, editor. 

A vvndicate. takiii;^ only artich's adapted to 
ne\v>>]iaper ft-alurt- use. Sets lenis'th JiniU^ at 
from 5U0 to 7511 words : drK's not buy phr.to- 
Vjrapli^' : buys ^ only second rights oi fiction ; 
pays monilily. 

ADDITIOXS AXD CflAXGHS. 

Church School. A Magazine of Christian Flducation 

{ \l ), I'ilgviin I'rcss. 14 Beacon st., l^jston. $i..'5 ; 

i.;c. !•:. 15. (Miapi.ell, D.D.. Sidney A. Weston, 

Vh.\)., and Henry H. Meyers. D.D., editors. 

"^ Cony-rcKationali-t ( \\' ), 14 Beacon si.. Bo>ti.n. 

Iji^.c*. ; i(»c. Rev. II. A. Brid^inan. D 1 )., eilitor. 

Uses chietly brief articles aloncr reli«:ious and 

human interest liuc^ : very little ficiuju, but 

dues print an occasional ^hort story ; puetry ; 

liiiHX'rous ver-^e ( Un- children ) ; jokes : and 

juvenile matter. Sets leiiKth limit at from i.-'oo 

to i.S'*.» w<'r(U : rarely buys i»hot< 'graphs : and 

pays "Ui i)viiilicatiun. 

Expositor ( M ) 70^ Caxttm Building, Cleveland, 

Ohio S-'-fH-. V. M. Barton, editor. 

Buys articles on church management mpth- 

oii , from fiicachers who have tried and succe-^s- 

tully wfM-kefl them out : also buys illn->trai.i(jns 

for' seiiiions from preachers who have u-,ed 

them. Doe-s not use fiction, poetry, general 

ariicles, (jr juvenile matter. Pays on acce])- 

tauce. 

Front Rank C \V ). Christian Board of Publication, 

.S>jnda% SfliMol !<'ilitorial Dei.artnuiit, ^704-27 14 

Pine St.. St. J.ouis, Mo. $1.00 ; Richard Hcil- 

bron, eilitor. 

I'ses short stories and serials, and some 

poLtiv. but no humorous verse, jokcs, plays, 

or lu'veiiile matter. 15uys photographs ; prefers 

character stori»-*» involving moral issues, but 

not of the *' ^"''•'dy-tioody " type ; sets length 

limit at tiom j.ikk» tr> 3.0UO words; and pays in 

the month loIlouinK acceptance. 

Gale's Mavrazine ( " Journal of the New Civiliza- 

ti.m " ) ( M >. Box 51S, Mexico City, 1). F., 

Mexico. $j.u(> ; .-oc. Lnin A. K, Gale, editor. 

Prints articles on politics, eueenics, new 
thou£(ht. ar.d -ocialism. Set? length limits at 
trcim 1,300 to i.8(io words. Prints no fiction. 
Doe- not buy photogiai)hs. I'ays on accep- 
tance. 
GirK:' Circle ( formerly the Social Circle ) ( \V ). 
Chri-t)an Board of Puhlicati'jn. Sunday School 
r.ilitonal Department, J7..4-J714 Pine -«t., ^t. Louis, 
Mo. ()oc. 1:1 ma R. T5ish<'p, editor. 

U'vc- fcrem.ral articles, ^hort st.iries, and seriaN, 
preferring cliaracter studies ; a very little ]".ctry, 
but no hxiniorons ver^c ; buys pliot«;graph^ ; 
^et- lentrth limit at i-.^oo wt.id'- ; and pays in 
the month following i>ublication. 
iloo-ier 1 armer ( M ;, i\7 Fast Market st., Iiuliana- 
poh-.. Ind. 

The otiicial or'.ian of the Indiana Federation (>f 
I-artner-.* .\s^ociations. pnl)lishe<l by thim for 
the ])uipo-e of kec[>me the member^ in close 
touch with I e<leiation activitie ^'■* ■- *^'~ 

market lor outride matter. 



Not in the 



Little Missionary ( M — 10 nos.\ Techny, Illinois. 
j;;c. Rev. Bruni» Hagspiel, S. \'. D.. editor. 

.\ Roman Catholic publication, the object (4 

which is fv^ arouse the interest t»t children m 

iiMssunis. hence acc»'pts v»nl\' articU-s that l>eir 

in >>ome wav on mission fiuestions. l*>>c-. >hirt 

stones, serials. general articles. p(»elry. hti- 

niorous verse, jokes, and niays, all of juvenile 

nature ami of a mission character. Sets length 

limit at one or two pages oi piinted matter: 

bu\ -> good mission photot.;raph->. As a rule, the 

stoiies in the maua/iiie are -4i<»t ficli(»n, but arc 

taken from the daily lives of the missJonaries. 

LuiluMan V<»ung l-\>lks ( Consolidation of Young 

hoiks nu'l Lutheran Y<ning People ) ( W ), 

Slieritlan P.niMing. Ninth iK: Sanst,m sis.. Phila- 

dcljiliia. Oi>c. ; -iimitles free on reijuest. Rev, 

W. L. Ilunton. Ph.D.. editor. 

Cses shcnt s'ories. serials, and general ar- 
ticles, and iuveiiile matter that i.<i not too 
Ju\-enile. Does not purchase f>oetr>, humorous 
verse, or iokes, and does not print plav s. Sets 
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WRITING FOR THE FARM PAPERS. 



I have written for the farm papers for 
about ten years, and have found the editors 
of these publications to be as a rule most 
helpful and reliable. This is a market which 
many writers overlook, but there is much to 
be said in its favor. These farm publications 
use an immense amount of material and the 
remuneration averages better, according to 
my experience, than it does with any other of 
the class or trade publications. Furthermore, 
the scope of " farm stuff " is becoming wider 
every day and the rates are constantly going 
up year after year. Indeed, several of these 
papers pay better even now than some of the 
so-called standard publications, and the habit 
among them of paying on acceptance is on the 
increase. There are at the present time sev- 
eral of them which return check promptly at 
the rate of a cent a word, with extra compen- 
sation for photographs. It is not unusual for 



these " top-notchers " in the agricultural field 
to pay as high as two cents a word for mate- 
rial which goes right to the spot, or which 
they find it difficult to pick up. Such papers 
as pay on publication I have found to be en- 
tirely trustworthy, with two or three excep- 
tions. When one is discovered to be care- 
less, it is a simple matter to drop it from 
one's list. 

In writing for the farm press one must aim 
above all things at practicability. The average 
farm article is a matter of boiled-down facts. 
The harder the facts and the more effective 
the " boiling process '* the warmer a welcome 
will the article receive from the average farm 
editor. Any one who strives to please in 
these quarters by fine writing or who hopes 
to increase the size of his check by padding 
his material is doomed to disappointment. A 
farm editor would rather receive from an ob- 
scure source a 300-word article which tells 
how' something actually has been done on 
the farm than to find in his mail a 3,000-word 
dissertation from an agricultural station "ex- 
pert" who could have told his story in one- 
tenth the space. The almost undecipherable 
scrawl in pencil will oftentimes get by when 
it comes direct from the farm, where a 
typed manuscript may fail simply because it 
doesn't ring true. Yet farm editors appre- 
ciate typed copy, and I attribute the large 
use of my own copy by some of the publica- 
tions with which I have long had dealings to 
the fact that these editors have found they 
can send it direct to the typesetter without so 
much as the change of a punctuation mark. 
Most editorial sanctums have run short- 
handed of late — the farm journals with the 
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rest — and they have received with open 
arms as never before material which requires 
a minimum of editing. 

To the writer who needs the encouragement 
of frequent checks, even though these at first 
may be for small amounts, I would suggest 
making a study of a definite group of the 
farm publications. To do this one must sub- 
scribe for them and follow their published 
material from week to week and month to 
month.* It is essential to get the editorial 
"slant" in each instance. A splendid group 
with which to begin would include Success- 
ful Farming, the Country Gentleman, the 
Farm Journal, the Indiana Farmer's Guide, 
and the particular farm paper covering the 
state in which the writer lives. The publica- 
tions cited will buy from any one who can 
supply what they need ; they will handle 
material promptly and with the exception of 
the last they will pay for it by early post. 
The Indiana Farmer's Guide is included in 
this list for the reason that it is not as ex- 
acting in its requirements as the others and 
while it does not pay very high rates and does 
not pay until after publication, yet it is so 
prompt and courteous in handling material 
and so absolutely trustworthy in making pay- 
ments that it is a pleasure to do business with 
it. Furthermore, when the high-priced mar- 
kets fail to buy it is well to have a steady 
market elsewhere for one's wares, even at 
lesser rates. In merchandizing manuscripts 
bargain sales are as necessary as they are 
elsewhere. 

One should not be discouraged at the 
amount of the first checks. I have found 
that some farm editors have different rates 
and that if a contributor is sufficiently per- 
si'stent he will have his rate advanced from 
time to time. One publication paid me a 
quarter of a cent a word for a long time. 
Then it advanced the rate on my stuff to a 
third of a cent and again to a half a cent. 
About five years ago it began sending me a 
cent a word and has so continued, boosting 
the rate to two cents for a certain particular 
class of material which it evidently finds it 
hard to get and which, I confess, I find tt 
"hard to turn out. However, all these years 
1 have seen this publication's rate set forth 
repeatedly at a third of a cent a word. 



In selling farm stuff the element of news 
bulks large. However, it is not "news" in 
the sense that it is sensational or even 
unique, but "news" in the broad sense of 
holding possibilities of interesting the lar- 
gest possible circle of readers. Two sorts of 
farm manuscript will not circulate far before 
♦they find a market. One deals with dairy- 
ing ; the other with poultry. Every farm has 
cows and chickens. Material having to do 
with cows holds an interest for the men ; 
that concerning poultry interests the women. 
To somewhat the same reason, perhaps, is 
due the fact that I have never yet prepared 
a manuscript on any theme dealing with fer- 
tilizers and manures without its being quickly 
sold. The same is true of soil improvement. 
These things are of fundamental and basic 
importance on any farm. Therefore they ap- 
peal to practically every farmer who picks up 
the paper. To write upon such subjects one 
must possess a certain technical knowledge 
which most writers do not possess ; but the 
element of wide appeal which these subjects 
so well illustrate will, no doubt, prove help- 
ful when applied in other directions. 

Farm mechanics is another field of wide 
and rapidly growing interest This is largely 
the result of the development of the auto- 
mobile and the tractor ; but any item con- 
cerning the application of power in any form 
to the doing of farm work will probably stay 
in the first office to which it is sent. The ac- 
count and sketch of a home-made post puller 
or a device for causing a gate to close after 
a team has passed through it will not go beg- 
ging. The mechanical twist enters into so 
many things in these days that a writer must 
be blind who cannot see " copy " on every 
side as he goes about an up-to-date farm. 

Farm editors, without exception, want 
photographs. Here is a phase of farm stuff 
that is growing every day. So strong is the 
"picture appeal" that several of these pub- 
lications run picture pages on which they 
publish photographs which have only slight 
connection, sometimes, with things agricul- 
tural. The article which is illustrated with a 
good photograph cannot fail of a market if 
it have an agricultural interest. The Country 
Gentleman will usually pay from three to 
five dollars for a hundred-word squib if a 
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^ood 5x7 print accompanies it ; and I have 
"known the Farm Journal to pay a cent a 
word for a short article and two dollars for 
the photograph accompanying it, just to se- 
•cure the print to help illustrate some special 
-article which it happened to be working up in 
-the office. 

The field from which observing writers 
may glean farm stuff is as wide as the coun- 
try itself. Rural sanitation and hygiene is a 
subject upon which comparatively few writ- 
ers seem to be turning out copy ; yet one 
might specialize in this and feel no hamper- 
ings or limitations. Any one who knows the 
ropes at the big stockyard or commission 
market centres should be able to turn out 
reams of salable copy. There are a dozen 
stories, if one troubles to dig them out, in 
•every cheese and butter factory. A gang of 
men repairing or building a road can supply 
material for several good articles, if one can 
•catch them at the noon hour, or when a sud- 
den shower causes them to stop operations 
for a time ; and so it goes. If there is any 
field that offers more opportunity for se- 
curing material with which to bring home 
checks from editorial offices, I do not know 
•of it. The term, " farm stuff," covers a field 



which is by all odds the widest and most 
easily entered of any open to writers. 

Another thing I would add : Farm editors 
do not want a great deal of material from 
writers whose names decorate too frequently 
the pages of farm publications. This may 
seem an anomaly, but it is true. When the 
name of John Smith appears in every paper 
which an editor may pick up he does not look 
with so much favor on the next offering of 
John Smith's which comes to hand. Since a 
farm editor told me this face to face, I have 
no reason to doubt that a well-developed 
justification lay back of it. Perhaps it is that 
a farm editor wishes his publication to avoid 
any appearance of being indebted to hack 
writers. Whether or no, I have long since 
asked most farm editors with whom I have 
any regular dealings to run my stuff unsigned 
or with a name other than my own. They 
seem willing to accommodate me. As a re^ 
suit I have to read some of my stuff twice to 
recognize it under the authorship to which 
it is credited ; and I recall one issue of a cer- 
tain publication which carried seven articles 
of mine, two unsigned and the other five each 
under a different name chosen in the editorial 
sanctum. Elisha Pearl, 

Wheaton, 111. 



COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. - LIV. 



It is easier to understand why the sailors 
•object to being called "Jackies" — a sense- 
less contraction of "bluejackets" — than 
it is to understand why they like the appella- 
tion "gobs."' 

The distinction between ". mandatory " 
and "mandatary" is seldom made by news- 
paper writers discussing questions connected 
with the League of Nations. According to 
the dictionary "mandatary" is a noun, 
meaning one to whom a mandate is given. 
"Mandatory" is an adjective, meaning obli- 
gatory, compulsory. The Covenant of the 
League of Nations, however, says in Article 
-22, "this tutelage should be exercised by 



them as Mandatories on behalf of the 
League," "the selection of the Mandatory," 
" the territory of the Mandatory," and so on, 
so that "mandatory" as a noun is likely to 
drive "mandatary" out of business. 

Philologically, the phrase "the hoi polloi" 
is in the same class with " the la grippe," but 
not so many have a smattering of Greek as 
have a smattering of French, and usage has 
so sanctified "the hoi polloi" that to employ 
the phrase without the article smacks of 
affectation, as Bert Leston Taylor says. 

Judged from the rhetorician's point of 
view the word " standpoint " is condemned. 
Cambridge, Mass. Edward B, Hughes. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
The Writer. Readers of'^e magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of Thk 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

• •• 

Contradictory advice from editors is given 
in two paragraphs in the *' Manuscript Mar- 
ket" department of the February Writer. 



The editors of the Smart Set say that it ap- 
pears to then; that nearly all the writers In 
the United States are writing to meet what 
they regard as the needs of this or that mar- 
ket, including the Smart Set market, and that 
this is the worst of all ways to get into the 
Smart Set. On the other hand, Mr. Black- 
well, editor of the Western Story Magazine, 
says that, although it seems a very trite and 
obvious thing to say, the best method of 
successfully selling stories to a magazine is 
to study the particular magazine to which 
one is going to submit the story and then try 
to give the editor something along the lines 
of what he is publishing. 



In this conflict of exDert advice what con- 
clusion should the writer reach? Probably, 
as a matter of fact, the editors of the two 
magazines are not so far apart as it would 
seem. Both would probably agree that, con- 
sidering writing purely from an artistic point 
of view, the writer should strive to give out 
what is in him in the most effective form, 
regardless of what the market for his manu- 
script may be. Writing for publication, how- 
ever, has a commercial side, and the writer 
who depends upon his writing for a liveli- 
hood must consider the market somewhat as 
he writes. No writer with any sense at all, 
for instance, will put into his story an epi- 
sode that he knows no magazine or book pub- 
lisher would print, no matter how original 
and effective and artistic it might be. The 
editors of the Smart Set say they want orig- 
inality, "something new," not flabby imita- 
tions of things they have already printed, but 
what they mean, of course, is that they want 
something new in the line of the Smart Set 
— not something ( no matter how new or 
original, or effective ) in the line, for ex- 
ample, of " Robert Elsmere," ** John Ward, 
Preacher," or "Adam Bede." 



To this extent, then, the Smart Set edito*-s 
doubtless agree with Mr. Blackwell, that they 
want their contributors to study their mag- 
azine sufficiently to know its general char- 
acter and get some idea of the nature of its 
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clientage, and then to strive to give them 
something, different from what they, have 
printed, but still in the same general line. 
Mr. Nathan and Mr. Mencken would prob- 
ably agree that the writer who makes writing 
his business cannot afford to disregard the 
market wholly when ^e writes. On the other 
hand, Mr. Blackwell would no doubt agree 
that, theoretically, to attain the highest artis- 
tic excellence in writing a writer must con- 
ceive and complete his work with nothing 
-else in mind, uninfluenced by any considera- 
tion of selling the manuscript when it is 
done. 

• • m 

Practically, it seems, the writer who wrifes 
for a livelihood must steer a middle course 
between these two extremes. Every writer 
ought to strive to produce the best that is in 
him, to make his work as original and as 
nearly perfect as possible from an artistic 
point of view, but if he is dependent on the 
sale of the manuscript he must also write for 
the market — either for some special market, 
or for the market in general — considering; 
the likes and prejudices of editors and pub- 
lishers in general, or even the whims and 
fancies of some editor in particular whom 
he hopes to hit. It is probably better not to 
start out with a definite idea of hitting the 
requirements of some special market — par- 
ticularly if the market is linrited, since, in 
that case, if the manuscript fails to please the 
editor the writer had in mind the chance of 
placing it with other editors is small — but 
to write the story naturally in the most effec- 
tive way, considering the general market all 
the time, and then when the manuscript is 
done considering the special markets, to see 
for which publications it is best adapted, or 
may be adapted by modifications that will 
make it more attractive to certain editors. 

• •• 

In undertaking to produce manuscripts ex- 
pressly for certain markets, writers should 
consider their own limitations, with the possi- 
bility of disappointment in view. Compara- 
tively few are versatile enough to write suc- 
cessfully directly to meet the requirements of 
the North American Review, Life, Farm and 
Home, Zion's Herald, and Breezy Stories, 
and in all probability a manuscript written 



expressly to please the editor of one of these 
periodicals would be gratefully declined by 
i!ie editors of all the others. w. h. h. 



LITERARY SHOP TALK. 



[ This department is open to readers of Thb 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences* 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any- to^id connect^ with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 



I have had an interesting experience with 
one of the concerns like those referred to in 
Arthur Fosdick's article, "Traps Set for 
Authors," in the December Writer. After 
they had written to me several times, what I 
see now were form letters, I bit, in my fool- 
ish ignorance, and sent them my manuscript 
of a book. After a time I received a contract 
to sign, with conditions which included my 
paying them $165 "to correct and type the 
manuscript properly and put it in shape." All 
this work had been properly done before the 
manuscript left my hands. I consulted a 
literary friend, and following his advice I 
wrote to them, quoting what he had said to 
me about them, and asking for the return of 
my manuscript at once. Within a few days 1 
received a communication, unsigned, written 
on yellow, torn paper, which I have copied 
verbatim et literatim. Here it is : — 

Dear Miss : People who are ashamed 

of themselves always hide their identity when it 
comes to dirty talk [ This because I did not 
give my adviser's name]. We haven't been in 
business for several years to sit back and hear 
this rot. We have a staff of good writers. — our 

Mrs. is a personal friend of Ella Wheeler 

Wilcox and Edwin Markham ; do you suppose 
this talented lady, as well as all others, would 
associate with us if we were what your so called 
friends try to make you believe? This kind of 
mush-gut rot, slimy, slinging comments would 
come from no one who had the least idea of writ- 
ing ; you speak of them being " foremost " — 
foremost in what? The magazine they speak of 
has been in business for years. As far as the 
Bureau is ctMicerned, tKey do not do just as 
these friends of yours make out we won't do. 
We will accept Anybody Who Wants to Write 
That Is Recommended to Us. Our Bureau is 
open as an institution to those who want to 
learn to write. There is a fool idea that literary 
institutions should cater only to those talented 
— no one can tell when real talent will break out 
in the most illiterate — there are many well 
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known authors to substantiate this, if you know 
anything about authors. Furthermore our litera- 
ture is careful to avoid Any Statement about 
Merit of Literary Work. Many would like them 
to tell just this. We also state that we cannot 
tell what can be made from dealing with us — 
that is, we never imply or guarantee success — 
that is the only reason we have stood up when 
others have failed. The authorities do not altow 
concerns to " swindle " people, as your 
" friends" term it. furthermore there is a pen- 
alty for " black-mailing " in the mails, and for 
writing scurrilous letters — just let us have the 
signed statements to such rot and we will show 
you what we mean. IVe have none of your Mss. 
and now wish you not to bother us or our editors 
with any. We have sold hundreds of Mss. and 
have helped hundreds of writers, — while you are 
on the road to failure, you can look up at us 
once in a while and while you are whining you 

can go to these friends for more advice. 
Later I received signed letters, one offering 
to handle my manuscript on commission, and 
the other saying : " We have decided to 
publish your book," and enclosing contract, 
calling for the payment by me of $972 — for 
expenses. I submitted the whole correspon- 
dence then to the Chief Inspector of the 
Postoffice Department at Washington, and 
sent a registered letter in reply to the one 1 
had received, demanding that the manuscript 
be returned at once, to prevent legal action. 
At last I have received my manuscript, dirty, 
frayed, and worn. d. h. e. 



Some time ago one of the magazines that 
advertise to pay cash for manuscripts ac- 
cepted a story of mine at a valuation of fifty 
dollars, with the understanding that I was to 
send them fifty dollars cash and to receive 
for the manuscript and the money a one- 
hundred dollar share of stock, on which I 
understood that interest at seven per cent, 
was guaranteed. As the time for interest 
was nearly due when I received my stock, the 
Company declared a dividend of fifty cents 
for me. Interest on the stock was payable 
semi-annually. When the time for the next 
payment came they sent me a blank which I 
was to fill out, to tell them how much interest 
was due. I sent the blank, filled out, and re- 
ceived a letter from them, saying that they 
had decided at a meeting that the money in 
hand should go for buying machinery and 
other materials for their work. Since then 1 
have received a letter from them saying : 



" You are advised that you arc mistaken as to- 
receiving seven per cent, on one hundred dol- 
lars, as you were to receive seven per cent, 
on the profits only. You arc further adviscd- 
that your manuscript has not been published, 
but just as soon as we have any definite in- 
formation on it, we will write to you to that 
effect." With this letter they also sent me- 
anothcr one-hundred dollar share of stock,, 
which I suppose is as valuable as the other 
one; A. L. s. 

QUERIES. 



t Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will .be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where.] 

Supposing one of the fraudulent concerns- 
referred to in the article, "Traps Set for 
Authors," in the December Writer has 
taken a manuscript and paid the author the 
munificent sum of one dollar for it — much 
less than its real value — is he at liberty ta 
offer another copy of the story or article to- 
other magazines, as the concern has informed 
him he can do? l. d. l. 

[ A manuscript once sold cannot be offered 
by the author for sale, even though the 
amount received for it was altogether in- 
adequate. The fraudulent concerns referred 
to, however, "buy" manuscripts — with 
money advanced to them by the authors — 
without any view to their publication, and it 
is quite possible that a manuscript "sold " to 
one of them may be pigeonholed, instead of 
being published. In such a case, if the author 
were sure of the fact, he might offer 'the 
manuscript for sale to editors, but he would 
probably be unable to learn definitely whether 
his manuscript was published or not, so that, 
having been swindled, he would have to 
charge it up to profit and loss account. — 
w. H. H. ] 

How may a woman who has taught English 
for eight years break into the editorial field? 
I have always wanted to do magazine work, 
and feel reasonably sure that my qualifica- 
tions are satisfactory, but I have only the 
vaguest knowledge of the requirements of the^ 
positions open and the exact kind of work 
possible, and I do not know what steps to- 
take to secure an editorial position. D. s. 

[ There are two kinds of editors, editors 
who conduct periodicals, determine their 
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policy, selecting or approving material to be 
printed, and in a general way making up the 
publications in their charge, and editors who 
merely "edit" copy, correcting obvious 
errors, supplying deficiencies in punctuation 
and orthography, modifying expressions if 
need be, and sometimes wielding the blue 
pencil in vigorous condensation. Editors of 
small publications generally fulfil both these 
. offices. Large publications often have an edi- 
tor-in-chief, a managing editor, various as- 
sociate editors, and possibly a consulting edi- 
tor or an editor emeritus. Eight years of 
work in teaching English should fit the 
worker for the various work of "editing" 
copy, but not necessarily for more than that. 
The broader editorial work requires peculiar 
good judgment, initiative, originality, and, 
above all, a comprehension of what the pub- 
lic wants to read — in other words, good edi- 
tors are born, and not made, or developed by 
experience. Sometimes it is discovered that 
one who is simply an editor " editing " copy 
has the qualifications of a managing editor or 
an editor-in-chief, but as a rule one who is 
skilled in the minutiae of editorial work does 
not have the broader qualifications requisite 
for the successful conduct of a periodical. 
Such editorial work requires almost the same 
knowledge and faculties as the work of 
proofreading. In fact, in many publication 
offices the work of copy " editing " is done by 
the proofreaders before the copy is given to 
the compositors. To secure a position as 
editor — of any kind — the only way is to 
advertise in trade papers, or to answer adver- 
tisements, or to make application to publishers 
of periodicals direct. In most cases it is. 
easier to get a foothold in the office as an as- 
sistant of some kind or as an editor to handle 
copy. Then, after familiarity with the work 
of the office and the requirements of the vari- 
ous positions has been gained, it may be pos- 
sible tp get a shift to other work. In the 
offices of some periodicals the first reading 
of manuscript submitted is done by assistants 
of the principal editor, who reads only manu- 
scripts that they pass on to him. The editor- 
ial work of these assistants, of course, re- 
quires of them the same sort of good judj?- 
ment and correct estimate of what the public 



wants as is required of the editor who is 
conducting the periodical. Unfortunately, it 
might be added, these desirable qualities in 
the assistants to whom the responsible work 
of winnowing manuscripts is given are some- 
times lacking. — w. h. h. ] 



Last summer I wrote a number of sketches 
for my town paper — a small daily — getting 
a dollar apiece for the first dozen and noth- 
ing at all for those I wrote at home in my 
own time after I became a salaried employe 
in the paper's business office. The storiei 
were of local material and written in a 
frankly local manner. Now could I, in jus- 
tice to all concerned, rewrite this material, 
renaming the stories — none of them had 
good names — and offer the new work to the 
magazines? f. f. l. 

[ The only ones to be considered in such a 
case as this are the editors of the magazine* 
to whom the new material might be offered 
— assuming that the paper in question is not 
copyrighted. Whether the stories were writ- 
ten in the author's own time, or whether he 
received only small pay for them, or no pay at 
all, is of no consequence. If the stories are 
thoroughly rewritten in such a way as to 
make them essentially new, editors of mag- 
azines probably would not care about their 
previous publication in local form — but the 
rewriting must be radical, best done as new 
work, with no reference while writing to the 
stories in their original form. — w. H. h. ] 



THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see " The 
Writer's Directory of Periodicals." ] 



The Pictorial Review ( New York ) has 
no unusual needs just now, but the editors 
are always in the market for high-class fic- 
tion, but say that at the present time there 
seems to be a dearth of very short fiction, 
that is, stories of between 3,000 and 5,000 
words. They think also it would be a great 
relief to get hold of some good old-fash- 
ioned love stories with some other main 
incident than the spraining of the heroine's 
ankle. They find the market over-flooded 
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with gruesome stories, until it seems as if 
there were no joy left in life. 



Country Life ( Garden City, N. Y. ) is 
especially interested in homes, gardens, 
sports, and nature, and lays special stress on 
having ^ood photographs to accompany arti- 
cles. 



The Touchstone Magazine ( New York ) 
is interested in articles that help it to realixe 
its ideals — namely, to present the develop- 
ment and progress in this country of all the. 
arts. Sometime ago it absorbed the Ameri- 
can Art Student, so that it is now doubly in- 
terested in Art articles. It especially needs 
poetry and fiction — fiction that is modern 
and vital, with a real purpose in the plot 
and vivid characterization. It is also look- 
ing for fresh, vitally written articles on the 
drama, domestic architecture, gardening, and 
New Movements in Education. 



The manuscript wants of the Current His- 
tory Magazine — the New York Times' 
Monthly — are continuous, and the editor is 
always in the market for historical matter 
derived from official records relating to cur- 
rent matters of international interest. 
Photographs also are always desired. 



Telling Tales ( New York ) prefers mod- 
ern settings and an American atmosphere, 
and is in the market for novelettes, of from 
15,000 to 18,000 words ; short stories, of 
from 2,500 to 6,000 words ; one-act plays ; 
single-page skits ; verse ; and epigrams. 
The editors do not care for sex material, but 
every story must have a real plot, and be 
concerned with real people. 



The Freeman (New York), B. W. 
Huebsch's new monthly, is in the market for 
good articles, treating of politics, economics, 
sociology, education, art, literature, music, 
or drama. It also wants poetry, and good 
humorous verse. 

The present need of the Top-Notch Mag- 
azine ( New York ) is for sport stories and 
long stories of all kinds. The editors want 
novelettes of 15.000 words or so, and novels 
of 40,000 words. Stories must have life. 



but any kind. of a. goodi clean story standi a 
chance with them, and the magazine offers a 
good steady market for .writers, who .can 
turn out , bright, atjcong, dramatic stories. 
Payment is made ..at from one and one-half 
to two cents a word. ■ ■ . 



The Dial (.New York ) under, its new 
management, has quit what it calls " the 
fumy scene of contemporary politics," hnx 
the editors hope that the philosophy, which 
underlies the contrary movements in the 
practical world will often furnish subject 
matter to contributors, and they, seek politi- 
cal essays, imaginatively .handled, no less 
than the more specifically imaginative writ- 
ing of fiction and ver.se. 



The American Boy ( Detroit ) aims to in- 
terest and, help boys between the ages of 
twelve and twenty, recognizing the fact thtit 
to be helpful to the. boy it is necessary first 
to secure his interest and command his at- 
tention. Stories and articles should be of 
such literary quality as will inculcate the 
best literary standards in the boy reader, ?s 
well as interest him and have an effective 
message. The atmosphere must be whole- 
some, alive, vigorous, and inspiring, and 
stories should be a force for good, not re- 
pelling the boy reader by too obvious moral- 
izing, but implying the moral by the char- 
acters and the action. The magazine en- 
deavors to put before its boys, through the 
medium of stories, boy heroes who can set 
them fine examples ; in business stories, it 
endeavors to inculcate the principles of good 
business ; in athletic stories, it sets forth 
high athletic ideals. 

The American Boy is always particularly 
careful in the presentation of facts. Stories 
and articles should always teach truth. Fic- 
tion stories, of course, need not be true 
stories — stories of actual facts — but they 
should give accurate pictures of the phases 
of life they are representing ; they should 
not misrepresent the facts of geography, 
natural science, history, business, or human 
relationships. Writers who get into the 
American Boy are those who have a story to 
tell — a point to make — that is worth 
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while ; a.$tory o£ .daring which provides .a. 
"hero ( always demanded by t boys) ;..a story; 
of adventure that satisfies the- boy's .nati|rali. 
longing to roam.; a. story oi an: exciting 
game which, enthralling ^he boy, n^akes clear . 
to him what is right and what is wrong. ; a • 
story of service that will aid the boy to ad- 
just himself to social life ; a story of busi- 
ness that will give the bby a true impression 
of the workaday world he is to ^tef.' Short 
stories should be short stories in the stri<'t 
meaning of that term. * Material with a 
feminine element is not used in the Ameri- 
•can Boy ; nor is " Httfe kid" material. The' 
average age' of American Boy readers is 
sixteen ; and boys of that age are inter- 
•csted in the doings, Hot of boys ybtinger than 
themselves, but of boys their own age, of 
older, and of men. ' 

The American Boy is in the market for 
photographs, with brief descriptions of the 
new and novel, for its department *of ** Novel 
Inventions and Natural Wonders," which' 
•depicts the strikingly unusual in nature, and 
new, interesting mechanical devices. Photo- 
graphs, with brief accounts of unusuaK boy 
activities or accomplishments, especially 
such as would be practically suggestive and 
inspirational to other boys, are wanted for 
the department of "Notable Boys," or 
^'Boys Who Do Things." Timely, interest- 
ing articles written in a clear, lively style, 
such as will entertain and instruct boys, are 
used, and especially short, novel items of a 
few hundred words in length, illustrated by 
good photographs, are desirable. Verse Is 
used very rarely, but occasionally a verse 
contribution, serious or humorous, of excel- 
lent quality and boy appeal might find a 
place. Cover pictures containing distinctive 
ideas, that will appeal to boys and reproduce 
■effectively in two colors, are used. They 
should not contain pictures of girls or of 
small children. In order to save unneces- 
sary expense of shipping originals, a sketch, 
■description, or photograph may be submitted 
in advance, to ascertain whether the subject 
— the idea — is sufficiently promising to 
warrant the shipment of the original for 
consideration. Material for the " For the 
Boys to ^fake" department, the puzzle de- 
partment, the stamp department, and the 



editorial, page is provided by the -magazine < 
staff. The American Boy, -offex^ an .excel- 
lent market for writers and • . artists who 
know.what.bc^s lik^ apd should, have. 



Snappy Stories is in the market for novel- 
ettes, of from. 1 5,000. to 20,qoo words, short 
stories of almost any length, short one-act , 
plays, sketches, and verses. Material with a 
sex interest pr of a humorpus nature is al- 
ways desirable. . . . , . t , , . 

The editor of the Wide World Magazine' 
( 8 SoutTiampton sti'eet, London, W. C, Eng- 
land) would like tfaveler's, explorers, tour- 
ists," missionaries, or any one to send in any 
curious or remarkable' photographs they may 
have. He is also in the niarket for true 
stories of adventure. Every narrative sub-: 
mitted must be strictly true in every detail, 
and a written statement to this effect must 
be furnished. The author must also, if 
possible, furnish portraits of the leading 
character, or characters, together with any 
other available photographs and portraits of 
places, persons, and things which in any way 
heighten the realism and actuality of the 
narrative. _____ 

The Red Cross Magazine ( New York ) is 
now published by the American Red Cross 
Society, and has broadened its scope so as to 
include education on the many wonderful 
and varied lines along which our country is 
progressing. The portrayal of that progress 
is the immediate aim of the magazine. It 
uses not only Red Cross stories, but stories 
of achievement, of human effort of many 
kinds, and of fiction. 

The editors of the Smart Set announce 
that their chief need is for original epigrams. 
They receive a great many every day, but 
very few are available. The sort of epigram 
that they want is that which is humorous and 
shows a touch of cynicism. Most epigrams, 
of course, deal with love and marriage, but 
there is surely no rule against dealing with 
other subjects. The editors of the Smart 
Set cannot use epigrams embodying puns ; 
those that are merely perverted proverbs ; 
those that are "inspirational" or "uplift- 
ing" ; those that are serious ; or those that 
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are simply bald steals from Oscar Wilde, 
Ambrose Bierce, or the French. Every epi- 
gram submitted should be on a separate 
sheet — say, six by four inches — and each 
sheet should give the name and address of 
the author. All manuscripts received are 
read within four days, and those accepted 
are paid for at once, without regard to the 
date of publication. 



The Twilight Hour ( St. Joseph, Mo. ) de- 
sires articles, not exceeding 500 words, on 
the political shirker and city government, 
and on all things that tend to make city life 
more wholesome. Articles must be confined 
to some phase of city life or government, 
and must have charm or humor. 



The Hopkins-Burmeister Company, 1721 
Stevens Building, Chicago, issues a monthly 
magazine which it sells to retail druggists in 
all sections, one druggist in a locality. The 
druggist distributes the magazine into the 
homes in his district, to advertise his store 
and his special lines. A feature of the mag- 
azine in the reading section is a short story 
each month, and the publishers are in the 
market for such stories. Each story must be 
complete in itself, and should contain from 
1,000 to 1,500 words. It should not be a 
morbid or an exceedingly tragic story. 



The Magnet is a new monthly magazine, 
the first number of which has just been is- 
sued at Seattle, Washington. The editors 
are in the market for good clean stories of 
human interest, whether fiction or other- 
wise, the scenes of which are laid in Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, 
or Alaska. Stories should not be " wild and 
woolly," but be of the Northwest as it is to- 
day. There are no restrictions as to length, 
but illustrations are desired. Reasonable 
prices will be paid on publication. 



Dew Drops ( Elgin, 111. ) wants stories, of 
not more than 900 words, in language, style, 
and thought suitable for readers of 
from six to nine years. They must have a 
real plot, action, suspense, complication, and 
solution, and must be about real children — 
not their fathers or mothers. Stories should 



teach a positive rather than a negative truth,, 
and tell about children who did right acts 
rather than wrong ones. The characters 
should be normal, everyday youngsters, and 
their actions should be loving, brave, gener- 
ous, just, etc., with the teaching lying under 
the surface. 

Our Little Friend is an eight-page weekly- 
published as the juvenile Sabbath school or- 
gan of the Seventh-Day Adventist denomina- 
tion at Mountain View, California, witb 
Uthai Vincent Wilcox as editor. Just now 
the editor is very anxious to obtain good il- 
lustrations for this children's publication. 
The paper's main appeal is to children be- 
tween the ages of four and fourteen, the 
larger amount of material used being for 
the ages from eight to ten. Stories should 
be of a happy atmosphere in setting and 
development, and should teach some valu- 
able lesson, such as love and regard for 
truth, beauty, and similar principles, but 
the moral lesson must pervade the story and 
not be " tacked on " at the end. Short 
stories of from 500 to 1,000 words, are pre- 
ferred, and serials should be in about 750- 
word installments. Short, informative ar- 
ticles telling in a simple, interesting way 
some fact in nature or science are always- 
wanted, and articles dealing with mission- 
ary life in other countries are particularly- 
desired. The ideal length for articles is 
about 400 words. Little verse is used, but 
" shorts " and " fillers " are desired. These- 
may be anything from a sentence to a para- 
graph, and may or may not bear a heading. 
The range of possible matter would include 
all previously mentioned subjects, with spe- 
cial consideration on helpful and inspiring 
thoughts, calling attention to virtue and at- 
tainments, kindness, courtesy, truth, and 
purity. As much of the matter for this- 
paper is contributed gratuitously, the amount 
of payment should be specified when submit- 
ting material. 

The Interstate Index ( San Antonio ) is in 
the market for progressive articles of in- 
terest to Southern and Western readers and 
stories of real life of from 1,500 to 2,000 
words, possessing emphatic human interestr 
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with charm as well as good characterization, 
and void of melodrama. 



The Christian Family ( Techny, 111.) would 
like some good general articles, and some 
good stories adapted to Roman Catholic 
readers. 



The Little Missionary (Techny, 111.) 
would like some pertinent first-hand stories 
from the Roman Catholic mission field. 

Art and Letters, Coterie, Voices, and the 
Monthly Chapbook are all young periodicals 
started in London since the war and devoted 
largely to poetry. Art and Letters is edited 
by Frank Rutter and Osbert Sitwell. Cote- 
rie ( published by James Henderson & 
Sons ) in spite of its name is less " clique- 
ish " than most young periodicals. The edi- 
tor is Chaman Lall. Voices is edited by 
Thomas Moult. The Monthly Chapbook is 
the new form of Poetry and Drama. 



Music Trades (New York), a weekly 
devoted to the interest of manufacturers of, 
and dealers in, musical instruments of all 
kinds, and of sheet music, wants to increase 
its lists of correspondents, and would like 
news representatives in Bangor and Port- 
land, Me. ; Burlington, Vt. ; Cheyenne, 
Wyoming ; Des Moines and Davenport, 
Iowa ; Fargo, N. D. ; Fort Worth, Texas ; 
Hartford and New Haven, Conn. ; Mem- 
phis, Tenn. ; Omaha, Neb. ; Richmond, Va. ; 
Seattle, Wash. ; Toledo, Ohio ; and York, 
Penn. Applicants should address Charles F. 
Oursler, Managing Editor, The Music 
Trades, 501 Fifth avenue, New York. 



Art & Life ( New York ) is not in the 
market for manuscripts, as the editor com- 
missions articles from writers of authority 
for all his needs. 



Today's Housewife ( Cooperstown, N. 
Y. ) is fully supplied with material for as 
long as the editors care to buy ahead. 



The Children's Magazine, a new publica- 
tion for little people published by the S. E. 
Cassino Company, Salem, Mass., does not 



buy any material whatever, and will not b6 
in the market for two or three years at leasts 



The national executive committee of the- 
American Legion ordered the discontinuance 
of the American Legion Weekly after the- 
issue of February 13, and relieved the board 
of directors and George A. White, editor^, 
from further duty. A new board of nine di- 
rectors will be appointed, who will decide- 
upon the nature of a new publication to re- 
place the Weekly. 

Home Life has been combined with the 
Mothers' Magazine ( Chicago ) . 



The Woman's Magazine will be con- 
solidated with the Designer ( New York ) 
with the April issue. 



Fashionable Dress has removed to 242- 
Fourth avenue. New York. 



The Horse World and the Russian Review 
have discontinued publication. 



Scientific Research has discontinued publi- 
cation. 



In order to stimulate interest in the na- 
tional celebration of the three-hundredth 
anniversary, in 1920, of the landing of the 
Pilgrims in America, the Drama League of 
America announces a prize drama contest, 
and offers prizes of $400 for the best play 
for professional production ; $300 for the 
best play for amateurs or children ; $200 for 
the best pageant or masque ; and $100 for 
the best moving-picture scenario. The con- 
test is open to any one within the territory 
of the United States or the Dominion of 
Canada. Plays must deal with material re- 
lating to the history of the Pilgrims in 
America, and must be the original work of 
the contestant. Only full-length plays^ 
pageants, masques, or moving-picture sce- 
narios will be eligible for prizes. The win- 
ning plays will become the property of the 
Drama League, and will be copyrighted bv 
the League, and all rights for professional 
performance will be reserved. Royalties- 
received by the League for professional use 
will be divided between the author and the- 
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League, the author receiving sixty per cent.i 
and the League forty per cent As the 
Drama. League . .wishes . to make thejse plays 
available for. the largest possible public use,, 
no royalties will .he charged for performance 
hy amateurs. A regi«itration fee of twp dol- 
lars for each play submitted will be. required 
to covjcr the cost of administration,, and 
must ; accompany each manuscript. The . 
author's full name and address, sjiould . be . 
:sent with the manu«5cript, but not Qn it. 
Each manuscript should be accompanie<i bv 
a stamped return cnvetepe of suitable char- 
acter, provided the author wishes his manu- ' 
script returned. All manuscripts must be 
typewritten, and sent to the Drama League 
of America, 306 Riggs Building, Washin;?- 
ton, D. C, marked "For the Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary Dr^ma Contest," before May i, 
1920. ^ 

In order to promote a deeper interest in 
the correct and felicitous use of words, 
Grenville Kleiser offers two prizes as fol- 
lows : ( I ) A prize of fifty dollars for 
the best list of twenty-five sentences, se- 
lected from books of standard authors, sen- 
tences to be judged for their clearness, con- 
ciseness, and significance ; ( 2 ) a prize of 
fifty dollars for the best list of twenty-five 
similes, selected from great prose writers or 
poets. The sources of sentences and similes 
need not be given. Each list should be 
signed with the name and address of the 
contestant, and all lists must be mailed by 
June I to Grenville Kleiser, 1269 Broadway, 
New York. 

Life offers a first prize of $500, a second 
l)rize of $200, and a third prize of $100 for 
the best title to the picture on the cover of 
Life for January 29 that is submitted befoic 
noon on Monday, May 3. By "best" is 
understood that title which most cleverly 
and briefly describes the situation shown in 
the picture. No title submitted shall consist 
of more than twenty-five words. JIyphenate<l 
words will be counted as one. Contestants 
may send in more than one answer, but each 
•one must be on a separate sheet, with name 
and address plainly written. The contest is 



open to everybody. Titles may be original 
or may be a quotation from some well- 
known author, but in this case the source 
must be accurately giveri. All manuscripts 
should be addressed to the Contest Editor of 
Life, 17 West Thirty-first Street, New York. 
Envelopes addressed in any other way will 
not be considered. Envelopes must contain 
nothing but the; competing title and the 
name and address of the sender, plainly 
written, all on the same sheet, l^o manu- 
scripts will be returned.. 



•Doubleday, Page, & Co. offer a prize of 
fifty dollars for the best letter of not more 
than 200 words written in answer to a ques- 
tion asked by Grant , M. Overton. " Mer- 
maid," says Mr. Overton, "in my novel of 
that name, asks Guy Vanton to marry her 
because she loves him and because she would 
save him from something for which, he is in 
no way responsible but which, unaided, he 
may be unable to escape. A novelist is re- 
sponsible for what his people do only to a 
limited extent. Mostly he is the recorder. 
He inclines to praise them when, as he 
thinks, they choose well» and to blame them 
when he believes they act wrongly ; but if 
they are real he cannot change them. The 
recorder was thirty-one, single, and a man ; 
Mermaid was in her twenties, a woman — 
and in love. I cannot help wondering 
whether she acted for the best, as shown hy 
the result. Did she?" 



Doubleday, Page, & Co. offer $100 in 
prizes for the best essays, under 2,000 words, 
written by students in high or preparatory 
schools on the larger significance of Booth 
Tarkington's novel, " Ramsey Milholland," 
and submitted by April i. 



The Tuesday Musical Club, of Pittsburgh, 
offers a prize of $200 for the best original, 
unpublished, and hitherto unperformed 
composition for four-part chorus of women's 
voices, with piano accompaniment, with or 
without solo voices ( soprano or contralto ). 
The composer must be a citizen of the 
United States, and compositions, bearing a 
fictitious name or motto, should be sent to 
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Charles N. Boyd, director Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club Choral, 4259 Fifth avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., before July, i, 1920. The 
fictitious name or motto, with the composer's 
real name and address and postage for re- 
turn of manuscript, should be sent to Mrs. 
Arthur B. Siviter, president of the Club, 
5500 Elmer street. East End, Pittsburgh. 



Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of the 
Goldman Concert Band, offers a prize of 
$250 for the best composition for band by an 
American composer. The. composition must 
be original and never played in public, but 
may be in the form of an overture, grand 
march, or suite in three short movements. 
All manuscripts must be submitted in score 
form before May i. The prize-winning com- 
position will be given its first performance 
some time in June at Columbia University, 
by the Goldman Concert Band, and the com- 
poser will have the privilege of conducting 
his own work. The prize check, together 
with a publishing contract on a royalty basis 
by the Carl Fischer Music House, will be 
presented at that time. For further particu- 
lars, address Edwin Frank Goldman, 500 
West 144th street, New York. 



The first prize of $1,000 in the Hart, 
Schaffner, & Marx contest for 1919 has been 
awarded to Professor Edgar S. Furniss, of 
Yale University, for his study, " The Position 
of the Laborer, in a System of National- 
ism " ; the second prize of $500 to Professor 
T. Bruce Robb, of the University of Okla- 
homa, for his study, "The Guarantee of 
Bank Deposits" ; and the first prize of 
$300 in the undergraduate contest has been 
awarded to Earl Bryan Schwulst, undergrad- 
uate in Harvard University, for his study, 
"The American Street Railway Problem." 
There was no second award in the under- 
graduate contest. 

The American Sunday-School Union has 
awarded the prize of $600 for the best orig- 
inal work of "Everyday Heroism" to 
David DeForest Burrell, of Dubuque, Iowa, 
for his story, "Belligerent Peter," by 
"David Davidson" ; and the second prize of 
$400 to Miss Alice F. Wyckoff, of Trenton, 



N, J., for her story, " They Also Serve," by 
"Star." Twenty-four manuscripts / on 
"Everyday Heroism" were submitted, and 
eight manuscripts on " Christianity and Mod- 
ern Industry." The Committee decided that 
no one of these eight manuscripts satisfac- 
torily fulfilled the x:onditions of the prize 
offer, and therefore made no award on that 
subject. 

Prize offers still open : — 

Walker Blaine Beale prizes amounting to $io,oo(> 
for the best suggestions for a platform for the next 
Republican convention submitted by young men 
and women not more than twenty-five years old. 
Competition to close March 31. Particulars in Jan- 
uary Writer. 

E. A. Karlsen prizes of $i,coo and $500 for the 
most meritorious papers on the subject, " What Can 
a Man Afford," announced by the American 
Economic Association, to be submitted by October 
31. }*articulars in January Writer. 

Prizes of $150 and $100 offered by the Poetry 
Society of America annually for the best poems 
read at the monthly meetings of the Society. Par- 
ticulars in January Writer. 

Prize of £750 offered for the best novel by W. 
Collins, Sons, & Co., Ltd., London, closing March 
31, 1920. Particulars in* October Writer. 

Prize of $3,000 offered by Physical Culture ( New 
York ) for the best novel, to be published as a serial^ 
received before October i, 1920. Particulars in 
August Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the World Trade Club, 
for the single new word, submitted by May i5» 
1920, which will best denote the United States and 
all parts of Britannia. Particulars in October 
Writer. 

Berkshire Music Colony prize of $1,000 for the best 
composition for a string quartette, closing August i. 
Particulars in December Writer. 

Physical Culture Photoplays prizes for a one-rccT 
weekly picture, entitled " Facts and Follies," closing 
April I. Particulars in December Writer. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars in October Writer. 

Hawthornden prize of £100 for the best work of 
imaginative literature in English prose or poetry, 
published' during the previous twelve months. Par- 
ticulars in September Writer. 

American Historical Association prize of $250 for 
the best essay on American military history sub- 
mitted before July i, 1920. Particulars in September 
Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $2,000 for the 
four best studies in the economic field submitted 
before June i, 1920. Particulars in July Writer. 

] 'rizc of $2,000 for the best essay on " The Con- 
trol of the Foreign Relations of the United States : 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities 
of the President, of the Senate and the House, 
and of the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice," 
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• offered by the American Philosophical Society. 
•Competition to close December 31, X9ao. Particulars 

in July Writbr. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
" Bright College Years," offered by the Yale class 

• of 1899. Particulars in August Writbr. 

IVize of fifty dollars for the best poem written 
by a native Kansan submitted by May i, offered 
by Willard Wattles, of the English department of 
-the University of Kansas. Particulars in January 
Writer. 

Prize of $500 for the best overture, offered by 
Hugo Riesenfeld, scores to be submitted to Edward 
Faick, Care of the Rialto Theatre, New York. Com- 
petition to close March 21, 1920. Particulars in No- 
vember Writer. 

Prizes of five dollars and two dollars for the best 
physique photographs published in Physical Cul- 
ture each month, and in addition, a prize of $100 for 
the best physique photograph submitted in the next 
six months beginning with November. Particulars 
in November Writer. 

National Municipal League prize of $250 for the 
best essay on a subject connected with Municipal 
•Government, contest closing September 15, 19««. 
Particulars in February Writer. 

Seabury prizes of $75. $5o. and $25 offered by The 
American School Peace League for essays on ( i ) 
" Education for Citizenship in the League of Na- 
tions," and (2) "The Most Effective Method of Sc- 
curing Co-operation as Against Competition Be- 
tween Nations," contest closing March 15. Particu- 
lars in February Writer. 

Prizes of $50, $30, and $20 offered by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
for the best essay by students in negro institutions 
of learning on " The Economic Element in Lynch- 
ing and Mob Violence," contest ending May 1, 1920. 
Particulars in* Februaray Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris for the two best essays on 
" Tolerance in Economics, Religion, and Politics." 
Particulars in February Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner's competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in January, 1919. Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohclo (New York) for stories, short 
poems, and essays, written by Camp Fire girls. 
Particulars in October Writer. 

The Boston Evening Record Is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 

reader. 

BOOK REVIEWS. 



RuDYARD Kipling's Verse. Inclusive Edition, 
1885-1918. 783 PP- Cloth. Garden City, L. I. 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. 1919. 
The most important recent addition to the 

Jiterature of poetry is this Inclusive Edition 



of Kipling's verse, including all the verse 
that he has written — the Departmental Dit- 
ties, the Barrack Room Ballads, the Poems 
Every Child Should Know, the chapter head- 
ings of the stories in " Plain Tales from the 
Hills" and other stories ; poems like "The 
Voortrekker " and " The Vampire " that have 
not been hitherto officially accessible — every- 
thing, in short, down to " Great Heart," 
Kipling's tribute to Theodore Roosevelt, 
bringing his work down to the year 1919. 
All the world favorites, of course, are in- 
cluded — The Liner She's a Lady, M'An- 
drews' Hymn, Gunga Din, Tommy, The 
Truce of the Bear, The Vampire, The Reces- 
sional, When Earth's Last Picture Is 
Painted, The Betrothed, The White Man's 
Burden, The Screw-Guns, Soldier and 
Sailor, Too, Mother o' Mine, The Female of 
the Species, The Ladies, If, Mandaley, Danny 
Deever, The Law of the Jungle, White Horses 
— only the beginning of a list that illustrates 
the variety of Kipling's genius, and the nar- 
rowmindedness of the recent contemptuous 
reference to his poetical work by Amy 
Lowell. Admirers of Kipling and verse- 
lovers in general will rejoice to have in one 
volume all these poems, never before brought 
together. As for Kipling's place in litera- 
ture as a poet, Brander Matthews says : 
" Kipling has the affluence of genius. He 
has the multifarious fecundity which is a 
sure sign of strength. His vigor is un- 
fatigued, ever renewed, and ever fresh. He 
is extraordinarily various, constantly discov- 
ering unsuspected springs of poetry. He 
deals with men and women ; he understands 
character and he can reveal it at the moment 
of crisis, finding the fittest words to express 
its dominant quality. He can tell a story, 
swiftly and richly, and yet with the sharp 
concision which verse demands. He can 
hymn the praise of the sea, with its illimit- 
able sweep and its recurrent surge, as only 
Longfellow and Swinburne had done before 
him ; and none the less can he set forth the 
abiding appeal of the hills. He can rhyme 
a rough and ready ballad of the barrack- 
room of the British soldiers ; and he can 
chant the rude marching song of the Roman 
legions. He can make a moral so clear and 
so cogent that it sings itself into the memory 
before we have time to discover that he has 
deigned to be didactic. He is a craftsman of 
surpassing skill ; he is a weaver of rhymes, 
frequent and free and felicitous ; he is a mas- 
ter of meter, modulating his rhythms with 
assured understanding of their effect upon 
our ears. He is singularly inventive in his 
innovations of form ; and the novel stanzas 
he has devised justify themselves at once as 
affording the framework best fitted to set off 
their themes. He does not confine himself 
to the iambus, in which nine-tenths of Eng- 
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lish verse has been composed ; but on occa- 
sion he can teach the iambus itself a new 
trick or two. He is a careful workman, a 
•conscientious artist, even as Milton was, and 
Pope and Tennyson, who, whatever their 
•divergent merits as poets, were unfailingly 
•dexterous in their management of verse. 
Finally, he has the essential energy, which is 
the mainspring of imagination and without 
which there is no hope of the * vision and the 
faculty divine.' Again and again, in the 
■* Recessional ' and in * For All We Have and 
Are,' Kipling has shown his possession of the 
supreme faculty of uttering in imperishable 
l>hrase the communal emotion of his people 
at a historic moment. In these two poems, 
to name no others, he attained to a lofty 
austerity, a severe nobility, which irresistibly 
brings to mind the stern elevation of the 
mighty masters of English verse." 



4-ITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
-the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention The Writer.] 



On Commencing Author. A. Edward Newton. 
Atlantic for March. 

The Case Against Grammar. Robert P. Utter. 
Harper's Magazine for February. 

Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. — V. 
IVith photographs. Oscar D. Skelton. Century for 
February. 

Some Personal Recollections. II. — Miscel- 
laneous. Sir Sidney Colvin. Scribner's for February. 

Inman's Portrait of Wordsworth. Illustrated. 
Esther Cloudman Dunn. The Field of Art, in Scrib- 
-ncr's for February. 

Winter Rambles in Thoreau's Country. Illus- 
trated. Herbert W. Gleason. National Geographic 
Magazine for February. 

The Balanced Ration for Readers. Grant M. 
Overton. Bookman for February. 

Lord Dunsany. Clayton Hamilton. Bookman for 
February. 

With the Aid of a Two-cent Stamp ( Story- 
-writing Taught by Mail ). Henry Litchfield West. 
Bookman for February. 

Stephen Crane. Joseph Conrad. Bookman for 
Tebruary. 

The Colyumist*s Confessional. II. — Christo- 
-pher Morley, by Himself. With portrait. Every- 
body's for February. 

Shelley's " Ode to the West Wind." Henry S. 
Tancoast Modern Language Notes for February. 

Lincoln the Reader. Talcott Williams. Amer- 
ican Review of Reviews for February. 

Horace Traubel. O. E. Lcssing. Open* Court 
-for January. 

Charles Dana Gibson —An Artist at " Keeping 
Tit." With portraits. Eugene L. Harrison. Physi- 
cal Culture for January. 



Plaintive and Peculiar Old Songs of the Cow 
Country. Literary Digest for January 24. 

English Fiction in China. Literary Digest for 
February 7. 

Wall-street Methods with Rare Books. Liter- 
ary Digest for February 21. 

What the Middle West Resents in Fiction 
Writing. Literary Digest for February 21. 

Frank A. Munsby, Heir of Dana and Bennett. 
With portraits of Charles A. Dana, James Gordon 
Bennett, Sr., James Gordon Bennett, Jr., and Frank 
A. Munsey. Literary Digest for February 21. 

Bad English Used by Many. Arthur Pemberton. 
Fourth Estate for January 31. 

Errors in Print. Arthur Pemberton. Fourth 
Estate for February 7. 

Julius Chambers. With portrait. Fourth Es- 
tate for February 14. 

Type Counts in Advertising. Arthur Pemberton. 
Fourth Estate for February 21. 

The Passing of Reginald De Koven. With por- 
trait. Musical Courier for January 22. 

Is English a Musical Language? John O'Sulli- 
van. Musical Courier for February 12. 

How the American Boy ( the Detroit paper ) 
Was Born. American News Trade Journal for 
January i. 

How THE House of Harper Was Built. Ameri- 
can News Trade Journal for January 15. 

Irving Berlin and His Songs. With portrait. 
American Legion Weekly for February 6. 

Literary Infants. Youth's Companion for Feb- 
ruary 19. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

Robert Underwood Johnson has been made 
American Ambassador to Italy. 

The University of Virginia has arranged 
for a course of three lectures on " The Art 
of Biography," by William Roscoe Thayer. 

Selma Lagerlof recently turned over to 
the Swedish Writers* Society, to be used for 
old and suffering authors, all the funds 
earned by the film version of " Gosta Ber- 
ling's Saga." 

Maurice Maeterlinck has signed a contract 
with the Goldwyn company to write one 
photoplay a year and assist in its screening. 

Information about free music scholarships 
in Qiicago is given in the Musical Courier 
( New York ) for January 22. 

Talcott Williams is at work on the author- 
ized biography of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, and 
asks those who have letters from Dr. Mit- 
chell to send him either the letters or copies 
of them, addressing him at 423 West 117th 
street, New York. 
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Professor George P. Baker, whose course 
on the draraTa at Harvard has been made 
famous by the numb^sr of successful play- 
wrights who acquired in it their first knowl- 
edge of stagecraft, is editing a collection of 
" Modern American Plays," which is to be 
brought out shortly by Harcourt, Brace, & 
Howe. 

Charles Scribner's Sons announce that the 
letters of Henry James are in preparation 
for publication. 

"How to Write Special Feature Articles," 
by Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, is published 
by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 

" Walt Whitman : The Man and His 
Work," by Leon Dazalgette ( Doubleday, 
Page, & Co.), is a critical and biographical 
study, translated from the French by Miss 
Ellen Fitzgerald. 

"Effective House Organs," by Robert E. 
Ramsay ( D. Appleton & Co.), deals with 
practical methods of house organ publication, 
from the preparation of copy to the typog- 
raphy and press work. 

" Horace Traubel : His Life and Works,'" 
by David Karsner, is published by Egmont 
H. Arens, New York. 

"Ben Jon§on," by G. Gregory Smith. 
( Macmillan Company), is a biographical 
study published in the English Men of Letters 
Series. 

"Literary Studies," by Charles Whibley 
(Macmillan Company), is a book of essays 
on various literary subjects. 

"A Book of R. L. S.," by George PI. 
Brown ( Charles Scribner's Sons ), is de- 
scribed as " a commentary on Stevenson's 
works as far as possible from his own point 
of view, showing the circumstances in which 
they were written, their history in his hands, 
and his judgments of them." 

The Scribners announce two books con- 
cerning Tennyson by Dr. Henry van Dyke. 
One will contain a selection of representative 
poems by Tennyson and an introduction by 
Dr. van Dyke, and the other, " Studies in 
Tennyson," will have a series of essays on 
the growth of Tennyson's mind and the per- 
fection of his art. 



"Rupert Brooke and the Intellectual 
Imagination," by Walter de la Mare (Har- 
court, Brace, & Howe), is an essay in ihter- 
pi-etation, 

Moffat, Yard, •&- Co. will publish soon *' Our 
Playwrights of Today," by Heywood Broun 
and Ruth Hale. 

Notes and Queries ( London ) , now in its- 
seventy-second year, will be published here- 
after by the London Times. In last month's 
issue Edward Francis, the late proprietor, 
published a paragraph saying that he had 
been doing the duties from errand boy to 
editor without salary and could not continue. 

The John Lane Company has removed to 
786 Sixth avenue, New York. 

Frederick Warne & Co. have removed to 2^ 
East Twenty-second street. New York. 

In the libel action brought by City Magis- 
trate Corrigan of New York against the^ 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, publishers, and 
George Bronson Howard, author, in which 
the plaintiff was awarded $35,000 damages, 
judgment has been reversed by the Court of 
Appeals and a new trial has been ordered. 

The estate of Rev. Dr. Cyrus Townsend' 
Brady is estimated at $100,000. 

The estate of Reginald De Koven is valued 
at more than $200,000. 

Professor Richard L. Garner died in Chat- 
tanooga January 23. 

Professor Robert M. Johnston died in. 
Cambridge, Mass., January 28, aged fifty- 
two. 

Rev. Dr. E. C. E. Dorion, editor, of Zion's- 
Herald, died in Brookline, Mass., January 29,, 
aged forty-seven. 

Mrs. Lucy Jameson Scott died in Brooklyn- 
February 2, aged seventy-5ix. 

Rev. Dr. James Monroe Buckley died :\t 
Morristown, N. J., February 8, aged eighty- 
three. 

Julius Chambers died in Brooklyn, N. Y.,. 
February 12, aged sixty-nine. 

Louis C. Elson died in Boston February 14^ 
aged seventy-one. 

Mrs. Anna Alice Chapin ( Carter ) died Ini 
New York February 26, aged thirty-nine. 
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The information for this Dircctary, showing the 
manuscript market and the manuscript reauirements 
of many piiblications, has been gathered directly 
from the editors of the periodicals, and is strictly 
up to date. 

The second printing of the Directory, which is 
constantly being revised and enlarged, began in The 
Writer for February» 1916, and a four-years' sub- 
scription beginning with September, 1916, will give 
th© Directory complete, together with much other 
valuable matter. The third printing is now in 
progress. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, 
it is adrisable to secure a sample copy. 



( Continued from March "Writer.) 

National Real Estate Journal (B-W), 139 North 
Clark St., Chicago. $5.00 ; 25c. 

Does not want outside contributions. 
National Review ( M ), ^03 Fifth ave., New York. 
$1.50 ; 15c. Clarence bmcdley Thompson, editor. 
Publication suspended. 
National Sports Weekly, 147.? Broadway, New Vork. 
Shepard G. Barclay, editor. 

Publication discontinued June, 1919. 
National Stockman & Farmer ( VV ), Pittsburgh, 
Penn. $1.00. E. S. Bayard, editor. 

Does not buy manuscripts in general, but 
sometimes purchases a serial story of three 
chaplcrb or more, and occasionally a story 
suited to such holidays as Christmas and 
Thanksgiving. 
Nation's Business ( M ), Mills Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. $3.00; 25c. Merle Thorpe, editor ; 
F. S. Tisdalc, managing editor. 

The monthly publication of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America, 
having tor its foreword, '* American Business — 
a New World Power." Uses general articles, 
poetry, and humorous verse dealing with com- 
merce and industry ; buys photographs ; prints 
no fiction ; sets length limit at 2,o<x) words ; 
and pays on acceptance. 

ADDITIONS AND CHANGES. 

Association Men ( M ), 347 Madison avenue, New 
York. $2.00 ; 20c. F. W. Ober, editor ; D. C. 
Vandercook, managing editor. 

The official organ of the Y. M. C. A. * Uses 
stories built for young men — stories with a 
purpose, dealing with social, recreational, spirit- 
ual, economic, or mental phases of a man's life. 
Docs not want sex stories, but might take a 
romantic love story showing a young woman 
who helps a young man find himself, or save 
himself. Sets length limit at 3.500 words ; unless 
manuscript can be broken uj) into serials of 
about that length. Uses a little poetry, of in- 
terest to young men, and also general articles if 
of interest t6 young men. Such articles are 
usually assigned. No jokes, humorous verse, or 
plays. Pays on publication. 
Black Mask ( M ), Warner Publications, Inc., 25 
West 45th St., New York. 

A new m.ngazinc to be devoted exclusively to 
stories involving mystery in one form or another. 
Uses short stories and novelettes, of from ^fo to 
20,000 words. Does not want serials, general 
articles, [joetry, jokes, plays, or photographs. 
J'"icti<)n should consist of detective stories, .stories 
of adventure, stories of the occult, and mystery 
stories. Payment is made on acceptance. 
Chat ( M ), 1700 Walnut St., Philadelphia. $4.00 ; 
35c. A. J{. Jaeger, editor ; S. C. Veisley, manag- 
ing editor. 

A society journal, printing short stories, a few 
general articles, with a little poetry and humor- 
ous verse, and a few jokes and plays. Sets 
Icnptli limit at 2.500 words ; buys photographs ; 
r)reiers live, original, satirical sketches of society 
life, or cynical cftmmentarics knowinply and 
fearlessly done ; pays one-half cent a word, some- 
times more. 



Country Life ( M ) Donbleday, Pnge. & Co.. Gar- 
den City L. I.. N. \. $5.rjo ; sue Regmald T. 
Townsend, mana?;?ing editor. 

Uses articles dealing primarily with life in the 
country and the advantages thereof. Specially 
luK-rested in homes, gardens, sports, and na 
lure. Lays special stress on having good photo- 
graphs to accompany articles. Pays about one 
and one-half cents for text, with extra for pic- 
tures, upon acceptance. 

^Ivhlf^Vv T^' West 13th St., New York. $4.cx> ; 35c. 
Schotield Thayer, editor: Stewart Mitchell, manag- 
ing editor ; Clarence Britten and Gilbert Selden, 
associates. 

Uses manuscripts of high literary excellence 
— whether fiction, plays, essays, criticism, verse, 
or articles of general interest to the cultivated 
reader, running short stories, novelettes serials 
general articles, poetry, and plays, but no 
humorous verse or jokes, and > no juvenile mat- 
ter ; sets no length limit ; biivs no photographs ; 
and pays upon acceptance. 
Drama ( M ), 59 East Van Buren st.. Chicago. $2.00 
(including membership in the Drama League of 
America ; ; 25c. Theodore B. Hinckley, editor. 
The Drama league idea is to crowd out vi- 
cious plays by attending and commending good 
plays and building up audiences for them 
through study classes, reading circles, and lec- 
tures, and to aid in the restoration of the drama 
to its honorable place as the most intimate, most 
comprehensive, most democratic medium foi 
the self-expression of the people both in and out 
of the theatre. The Drama contains many one- 
act plays for amateur production, translations of 
foreign plays, news of professional and amateur 
dramatic productions in every part of the coun- 
try, special articles by leading actors, etc. The 
plays published are used by amateur group's, and 
thus give a considerable royalty to the writers. 
Forecast ( M ), 6 East 39th St., New York. $2.00 ; 
25c. Sam Evans, associate editor. 

A food magazine, but not a technical maga- 
zine. Uses all kinds of articles telling what folks 
arc doing about food, pure food articles, and 
articles about general health. Sometimes uses 
poetry, humorous verse, and 'jokes on food sub- 
jects, but does not use fiction of any sort, or 
general articles. Sets length limit at 5.000 words. 
buys photographs, and pays on acceptance. 
Freeman ( W ;, B. W. Huebsch, 32 West 58th St., 
New York. $6.00 ; 15c. Francis Neilson and Al- 
bert Jay Nock, editors. 

Uses general articles on politics, economics, 
sociology, education, art, literature, music, and 
drama, with, rarely, a short story ; poetry, and 
humorous verse, if good. Sets length limit at 
about 2.500 words ; buys no photographs ; and 
pays upon acceptance. 

Housefurnishing Review ( M ), 253 Broadway, New 
York. $2.00 ; 20c. Edith H. Oliver, editor. 

L^ses anything about Household Wares, or ac- 
cessories in hardware shops. Wants manuscripts, 
of from 500 to 2,000 words, of direct interest to 
the dealer about some article of houseware, hard- 
ware, or time - and labor - .saving devices. Arti- 
cles should tell dealer why he should buy, but 
must be general, and not mention specific in- 
dividual features, as washing machine, not any 
one make. Uses poetry, humorous verse, and 
jokes. Jiuys photoj^raphs, if they arc not adver- 
tising matter. Usually pays $10 per article. 

Junior World (formerly the Young Evangelist) 
( W ). Christian Board of Publication, Sunday 
School Edit<Mial Department, 2704-2714 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo. (ioc. ICrma R. liishop, editor. 

A Sunday-school publication for boys of from 
nine to twelve years, U'^ing short stories, serials, 
a little poetry, and geneial articles of informa- 
tional matter on ])resenl-ilay to]»ics, but no hu- 
morous verse, jokes, or plays ; buys photo- 
Kra]ths ; sets len.crth limits al from i,&jo to 2,000 
words ; and pays in the month following pub- 
lication. 



The third printing of this Directory — enlarged and revised — was begun in The WRiTMtTp 
for March, 1917. Back numbers can be supplied. A four-years' subscription beginning wi^ 
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ENTiREO AT THE BOSTON POST-OFFICE A««ECOHD-CLA88 MAIL IIATTI.. StylC, and HS thc Hft of adommCnt DlUSt bC 

' developed and practised to be perfected, 

CONTENTS : pack literature would suffer if we were to discard 

^''TiT''\ .'^ ^""';°-/;''"'"^^ Z"^'^;"*; ^^ it altogether. It is much better that we 

The Plot of the Detective Story. George should discover what adornments are good, 

Barton 50 and in what places and to what extent they 

Editorial 5^ may be employed. 

Troubi., of Magazine Publications, 5:. - The ^ sentence is Used to transfer an impres- 

>iew \ork Literary Bureau $2 . - , . . i- , . . . 

Queries 51 ^*°" ^^^^ *"^ "^*"^ o^ the writer to the mind 

Should a Letter Be Sent With a Manuscript of the reader. Actually, the impression can 

to Editors, 54 — The Best Way to Place a never be exactly the same in the two minds. 

Play, 54 - The Value of Education to a j^ each there is a background, in each there 

Writer 54 . - a - a ^ 

The Manuscript Market 54 ?^^ accessory impressions, derived from the 

Current Literary Topics 60 imagination of the individual and enriching 

On Enlarging One's Vocabulary, 60 — Dili- the bare picture ; but the writer, by describing 

gent Labor in Composition. 60 - Copy. salient characteristics and by creating an at- 

Duphcate, Replica 61 , f .^ j j- . 1 . 

Book Reviews fi mosphere, can hmit and direct the imagina- 

Literary Articles in Periodicals .... 63 tion of the reader until the latter's impression 

News and Notes 64 is very similar to his own. Let us quote a 

— — poem of Shelley's : — 

ADORNME NT IN WRITING. And like a dying lady, lean and pale. 

. Who totters forth, wrapt in a gauzy veil. 

Editors and literary agents are laying stress Out of her chamber, led by the insane 

on the importance of a simple, direct, and un- And feeble wanderings of her fading brain, 

adorned style. The value of simplicity and The moon arose up in the murky earth, 

directness is too obvious to require discus- ^ ^^^'^ *"^ *^*p^^"» ™*^'- 

sion ; the question of adornment, however, is Here the bare fact is " The moon arose up in 

puzzling, and will merit analytical thought. the murky earth." Yet so many impressions 

I have heard literary friends speak douDt- might be drawn from this solitary line, and 

fully of this subject, and point out that while those impressions would be almost all of 

the style of such-and-such a story is nause- them so entirely different from Shelley's, that 

atingly florid, nevertheless so-and-so, equally he adorned the statement with the first four 

ornate, is highly pleasing and effective. It lines, and the adornment is both necessary 

would seem, then, that what is one man's and good, because it is entirely pertinent to 

salvation is another's damnation, and that the transferring Shelley's impression to the 

conservative course would be carefully to es- reader, and because Shelley's impression was 

chew the risks of so dangerous a field ; but good. These are the requisites of good 

as adornment has an undeniable place in adornments — they must reflect the writer's 
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impression, which itself must be worth re- 
flecting, and they must reflect it clearly, not 
breaking the outline with irrelevant images. 
But however good an adornment may be 
per se, it is not always proper to use it. An 
adornment emphasizes that which it adorns,* 
and many parts of a composition should not 
be emphasized. The entire structure must 
be built up around the main theme, and only 
such portions of the text as bear directly on 
that theme should be very impressive, or 
shapeliness will be lost For instance, in a 
long detective story, while we may occasion- 
ally describe a sunset as a means of refresh- 
ing the reader's attention ( much in the man- 
ner in which Chopin accomplishes this during 
the first movement of his B flat minor 



sonata ), we may not do it too often, nor 
make the description as vivid as that of the 
murder, the clue, and the capture ; and we 
must be sure that interest is quickly re- 
aroused in the story proper. On the other 
hand, were our purpose merely to draw a 
picture of a village at twilight, we should 
mention the human actions therein only in 
so far as they formed a part of the land- 
scape. 

The bad is more common than the good, 
and is easier to achieve. Impressions very 
much worth giving are rare. Yet imagina- 
tive literature is based on impressions, and 
he who would rise high must learn the art of 
making and using them. 

Baltimore, Md. Francis Fielding -Reid, 



THE PLOT OF THE DETECTIVE STORY. 



It is a compliment to be asked to tell what 
you know about the structure of the detec- 
tive story for the edification and possible in- 
struction of others, but I would not dream of 
posing even as a minor authority upon such 
a subject. Moreover it is risky business lo 
set down hard and fast rules for the guidance 
of writers. For generations we have had 
certain traditions regarding the writing ot 
plays. You could not do this, or that, or the 
other, under pain of having your effort re- 
jected without further consideration. Every- 
body believed and respected these traditions 
until some venturesome soul came along and 
violated every one of theni and thereby made 
a smashing success with his play. 

So it is with the detective story. Enter- 
tainment of this character is supposed to 
move along certain well-understood grooves. 
There must be a mystery, and the writer 
must not deceive the reader. That is to say, 
he may puzzle and perplex him, but he must 
not cheat. Gaboriau, Foe, and Doyle all ob- 
served these rules, but that does not mean 



that some other writer may not ignore them 
— if he can do it successfully. Mrs. Rine- 
hart was the first to introduce humor into a 
story of mystery, and it proved to be a happy 
diversion. The only essentials of a detective 
story are mystification and a solution. Some 
one has said that every first-class work of 
fiction should be an answer to a question. 
The world is an immense interrogation point. 
Life is the greatest of mystery stories. Hence 
the popularity of that type of fiction. 

The best I can do is to try to explain how 
I have framed my own plots, and for that 
purpose we may take "The Mystery of the 
Red Flame," which seems to have achieved a 
fair degree of success. Unlike some more 
gifted writers, plots do not come to me full- 
grown. They are usually the work of slow 
and patient upbuilding. In the story, under 
consideration the big central idea was the 
mystery surrounding a precious gem. One 
objection to this lay in the fact that other 
detective stories had been written around 
valuable stones ; but there is nothing actu- 
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ally new under the sun, and the task, there- 
fore, was to tell an old story in a new way. 
The first step was to make a study of dia- 
monds and to select the one that best suited 
the scheme. The next was to decide upon 
some unusual method of bringing it into this 
country. 

The answer was " Smuggle it in," and the 
fact that I had spent some years in the cus- 
toms service made the details comparatively 
easy. The stone was to be brought in a 
trunk cleverly introduced among the belong- 
ings of the Brazilian Minister to the United 
States. Such an incident actually occurred 
when opium from the Philippines was 
smuggled here in a box placed among the 
effects of one of the returning Governor- 
Generals of that far-away possession. As the 
baggage of a diplomat is exempt from official 
examination, this made the smuggling as 
easy as falling off a log. In order to give 
the affair international importance, the cele- 
brated diamond was cut in two parts, and one 
of them was placed in the National Museum 
in Rio Janeiro, from where it was supposed 
to be stolen. Afterward it is sold to a fanati- 
cal collector of gems, who is unconscious of 
the theft and of the smuggling, and buys it in 
good faith. 

The story circles about the discovery and 
recovery of the stone, and to make it more 
effective most of the scenes are laid in a 
country residence around which is thrown an 
air of profound mystery. The groundwork 
of the story having been laid, the next task is 
to create the characters. There must be a 
heroine and she naturally becomes a young 
relative of the unsophisticated collector of 
rare gems. How about the hero? Why not 
make him an Inspector of Customs or an 
Agent of the Treasury Department? No 
sooner said tiian done! Next the rascal. 
What better than a clever, educated for- 
eigner ? Thus sprang into existance Jules 
Jacquette. He is to be thick-set and stocky, 
to have great fluency of speech and a "pair 
of greedy hands." His whole character must 
he expressed in those hands. Garland, the 
hero, must fall in love with the girl, and 
there must be a subordinate rascal who wants 
to marry the girl. Other minor characters 



come to the surface from time to time, but 
eventually all of them are turned loose in the 
half -haunted house and events are permitted 
to take their natural course. 

In the course of the working out of the 
plot it is necessary at one stage of the story 
that the aged collector of gems shall be ren- 
dered helpless for a time. What is the eas- 
iest and most natural expedient ? He is 
stricken with aphasia — he loses the power of 
speech and is helpless to halt the schemers. 
A study of ^at peculiar ailment was necessary 
in order to make this faithful to life. Again, 
in the final fight for the Red Flame it was de- 
sirable to give the duelists an unusual setting. 
Hence is introduced The House of a Hun- 
dred K^ys. This was suggested by an actual 
happening in San Francisco years ago, when 
the police recovered stolen goods by a novel 
expedient. A latch-key was found in the 
pocket of a suspect. Dozens of duplicates of 
this key were made and supplied to plain- 
clothes men, who almost simultanously en- 
tered all of the vacant rooms of the city — 
and recovered the booty. 

This is a rather incoherent and hazy ac- 
count of how one plot was manufactured, but 
it will illustrate how the structure was built, 
bit by bit, until it was possible to take the 
scaffolding away and reveal the completed 
plot. By degrees the characters become rec- 
ognizable and the story takes form in one's 
mind. The clash of interests, the working of 
human nature, goes on from chapter to chap- 
ter, and \\lhat might have seemed artificial 
eventually takes on the appearance of reality. 
It is interesting to note that nine^enths of 
the reviews of this story were favorable, and 
that the only incidents attacked as improbable 
were those based upon events that actually 
happened in every-day life. 

Not the least of the difficulties in this work 
was the making of an appropriate title. 
Dozens of experiments were made until the 
list was reduced to these four : " The Red 
Diamond," " The House of a Hundred Keys," 
"The Thirteenth Trunk," and "The Mystery 
of the Red Flame." The last seemed to fill 
the bill so well that it was unanimously 
agreed upon by all concerned. 

Philadelphia, Penn. George BoTiOn. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
The Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a- medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of Thk 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed : the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 



Greatly hampered by the printers* strike, 
the New York magazines arc having other 
troubles. On account o,f the paper shortage 
some of them have be<fi unable to issue full 



editions. The March 13 issue of Leslie's, 
was omitted and the issues for March 27 and 
April 3 are combined. The first number o£ 
McClure's Magazine to appear under the di- 
rection of its new editor, Herbert Kaufman,, 
is a combination of the March and April 
numbers. The April number of the Photo- 
play Journal will be omitted. 
• * • 
The Writer has received several inquiries- 
about the New York Literary Bureau. A 
booklet of the Bureau sent out last June be» 
gins with this paragraph : — 

Writers, you have a great opportunity. Do 
you realize there are over 50,000 publications 
that must be constantly supplied with new ma- 
terial? 

According to the American Newspaper 
Directory, there are 25,000 periodicals and 
newspapers, including everything, in the 
United States. Farther on the booklet 
says : — 

WE MAKE NO CHARGE FOR EXAMIN- 
ING YOUR MANUSCRIPT. If your story ap- 
pears to be salable, we will undertake to dispose 
of it, to the greatest advantage to you. If your 
work indicates no probability of success, we tell 
you so frankly, and that information costs you 
nothing. ... If your manuscript has merit, but 
is not in condition acceptable for publication,, 
we can advise you of the necessary changes. We 
want to make you a successful writer and you will, 
be surprised at the effectiveness of the assistance 
we are able to give you, in practical literary 
knowledge. We are able to make you so fami- 
liar with the requirements of the publisher, that 
everything you write should find a ready market. 

. . . Even those who have attained high, 
standing in the literary field, find our services- 
indispensable, not alone in selling their work, 
but in vital literary assistance, as well. Never- 
the-less we value the opportunity to develop any 
writer with promising indications, even though, 
he or she had never yet produced anything that 
could be published: 

. . . There must be variety in the kind of 
stories published. Every person sees things- 
from a different angle, as they go through 
life. . . . 

. . . While the best known writers have 
stories rejected, the unheard of writer some* 
times produces a single story that earns a for- 
tune in serial, book rights, drama and Photo- 
play. ... 

Do not hesitate to send us what you have writ- 
ten, even though it may be in somewhat crude 
shape. . . . Our Editor-in-Chief, Mr. E. ?► 
Campbell, will examine it thoroughly. His de> 
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partment is always on the lookout for genius. 
On th'e first page of the booklet — which 
iis very handsomely printed — is an impres- 
sive picture of the Herald Square building, 
New York city, with the label, "The Home 
of the New York Literary Bureau," and a 
paragraph underneath which says : — 

The members of the New York Literary 
Bureau are financially interested in the lease of 
this entire building.- It id '32-stories high and 
the largest building of its kind in tHe world. 

The publisher of The Writer, seeing the 
circular, asked the Bureau in what way its 
members are financially interested in the 
lease of the entire Herald Square building, as 
per this paragraph. His letter has not been 
.answered. Recently a writer who had sub- 
mitted a manuscript to the New York Liter- 
ary Bureau received a very flattering letter, 
enclosing a printed Agreement, in duplicate, 
in which the New York Literary Bureau 
agrees to revise, reconstruct, and change said 
script to the best pi its ability and to the ex- 
tent it shall deem advisable ; to typewrite 
said Script and provide the Author with a 
•copy of the revised typewritten Script ; to 
file the revised typewritten copy of said 
Script in its Placing Department and to em- 
ploy the facilities of said Department in dis- 
T)osing of said Script at the best price obtain- 
able, remitting the entire sale price less the 
Bureau's ten per cent, commission ; the Au- 
thor being called upon to pay the Bureau 

43.25. 

The letter is as follows : — 

Dear Friend — I have carefully read every 
word of your script, and I was very much 
pleased with the idea you have presented. It 
could be made into a very attractive manuscript. 

When this Bureau submits a manuscript, Edl- 
toi:^ know that it is right in every deUil. This 
is one of the reasons why acceptance may be 
expected when your story is offered to the pub- 
lisher by us. Our reputation is back of each 
script. We must, however, be faithful to our 
reputation, and submit work of the high stan- 
dard established by the New York Literary 
Bureau. 

This policy of ours means a great deal to you. 
We prefer to receive scripts that are ready for 
publication, without any alterations, but when 
work has such merit as yours, it deserves to be 
put into better form than it is now written. 

I think that it would not benefit either you or 
tts, to submit it for sale in its present condition. 
Of course, opinion often differs in respect to 
literary qualities expected by various editors, 



but I feel positive that any number of depend- 
. able editors would t^ll you the same as I am 
doing. 

I know that the right kind of revision and 
typewriting will make this script a much more 
valuable production — one that you will surely 
be proud of. With the ability that your work 
reflects, the revision of only one story, by us, 
will be of great and lasting benefit to you. Your 
next attempt should be right when it leaves your 
hands. Nothing, ' however, can so impress you, 
how to avoid the defects I refer to, as the ac- 
tual revision of this story by u«. 

It is quite impossible for you to criticise your 
own work. To merely explain wherein it is 
defective, will not produce the valuable results I 
want to accomplish for you. It would be like 
trying to show the student how to paint by 
words only. A few masterful strokes of the 
artist, on the student's canvass, does more good 
than a world of instructive words. 

So. follow my advice this time, and let us put 
that professional touch to your story. Our 
charge for this service is very small, while in 
value to you, it may mean the complete success 
of your career — the turning point, from the re- 
jection slip t^ the publisher's check -— perhaps 
many of them. 

We do not want you to take any chance. If 
our work is not satisfactory to you, your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. This is all in black 
and white in the enclosed contract. Could we 
show more confidence in our ability than this? 
All we ask of you, is to show as much confidence 
in your work as we have in it. 

Just sign and mail one of the contracts, to- 
gether with the small fee, and retain the other 
copy. It is your written guarantee — the 
tangible evidence of our honesty, good faith and 
confidence that we can make you a successful 
writer. We want to sell this story and many 
others, for you. But you must do your part. 
We cannot present this story to leading editors 
in its present form. 

Do not let this little investment of a few dol- 
lars, prevent you from getting ahead. Your work 
needs our assistance. We are ready to provide 
it. We count on you to succeed quickly. Our 
Placmg Department is ready to help you to the 
substantial success you are seeking. Let us get 
together and put this story in shape now, while 
the iron is hot. I am filing your script until I 
hear from you. 

Sincerely yours, 

E. P. Campbell, 
Editor-in-Chief, 
NEW YORK LITERARY BrRE.\U. 

This communication would be even more 
flattering if it were an individual letter type- 
written throuphout, but it is a process circu- 
lar, made to imitate typewriting, with noth- 
ing individual about it excepting the type- 
written name and address, with the title of 
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the manuscript and the date typewritten, 
above. The autograft signature is put in 
with a rubber stamp. 

A good many writers are concerned about 
their style when they ought to be concerned 
because they haven't anything to say. 

w. H. H. 



QUERIES. 



[ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where.] 

Should, or should not, a manuscript sent to 
an editor be accompanied by a letter? A. l. 

[ There are two reasons why it is better for 
a writer submitting a manuscript to an editor 
to send a brief letter with it — first, to make 
it plain ( although this may not be necessary 
with most of the important publications ) 
that the manuscript is offered for sale and not 
as a gratuitous contribution, and, secondly, 
to give the manuscript clerk in the publica- 
tion office something for convenience in mak- 
ing memoranda and in keeping track of the 
author's name and address if the manuscript 
is sent to the composing room. A letter sent 
with a manuscript should be clear and con- 
cise, and should never contain anything that 
the editor does not need to know for proper 
judgment of the manuscript. Personal de- 
tails, unless they are necessary to show the 
standing of the author as an authority on his 
subject, should never be included, and at- 
tempts at being witty — for instance, a letter 
in verse form — usually prejudice an editor 
against the writer. With editors, reading 
manuscripts is serious business — often irk- 
some — and they want to be told only what 
they need to know. The writer's name and 
address should always be written at the top 
of the first page of a manuscript submitted 
for publication, and the letter accompanying 
the manuscript should contain the same in- 
formation, with the title of the manuscript, 
and should make it plain that the manuscript 
is offered for sale. If a manuscript is sent 
without a letter, the editor — unless the publi- 
cation is standard — may say that he did not 
understand that the writer expected payment, 
and the manuscript clerk may stamp or write 



his office memoranda on the manuscript it- 
self, or, if it is sent to the composing roorn^ 
no memorandum of the address of the 
author may be made — and how in that case 
could the editor send a check? — w. h. h. ] 



What is the best way to place a play? 

R. L. D. 

[All the New York theatre. managers are 
interested in finding good plays, but sending 
plays directly to managers is not always a 
satisfactory procedure, if one is unknown. 
The better way is to send plays to a play 
placer, who, if the plays seem promising, will 
deal with managers and arrange contracts, 
expecting a reasonable commission on any 
royalties obtained. While presenting plays 
through agents is the best way of giving them 
a chance, writers should remember that there 
are good and bad people engaged in this oc- 
cupation — as in most others — so that cau- 
tion is always desirable. — w. h. h. ] 



Is it necessary to have a high school educa- 
tion to be successful as a short-story writer? 
I have not had one, but I have taught for five 
years in an elementary school and hold a 
three-years' certificate. s. M. 

[ So far as preparation for short-story 
writing goes, five years of experience as 
teacher in an elementary school ought to be 
at least the equivalent of a high school edu- 
cation, for one who writes good straightfor- 
ward English. In short-story writing, assum- 
ing ability to write correctly, the power of 
imagination is more important than anything 
else, and that is not dependent on education. 
In other words, a person with ordinary educa- 
tion having imaginative power is more likely 
to be successful in story-writing than a highly 
educated person lacking imagination. — 
w. H. H. ] 

THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



[ This information as to the present special need* 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offer* 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses oi periodicals mentioned, see " The 
Writer's Directory of Periodicals." ] 



Arthur Tomalin, who has been the editor 
of the Designer for the past year, will be 
the editor of the Designer and the Woman's 
Magazine, combined, of which the April is- ^ 
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sue is the first number. The staffs will be 
combined, with Harriet Ide Eager of the 
Woman's Magazine and Emily Rose Burt of 
the Designer as associate editors, and W. 
Martin Johnson as art editor. The editorial 
offices will be at 12 Vandam street, New 
York. The strong pictorial features of the 
Designer will be continued, and more atten- 
tion than ever will be i>aid to fiction. The 
fashion and household departments will be 
materially enlarged. Combining the inven- 
tories of the two magazines gives the De- 
signer and the Woman's Magazine an over- 
stock of fiction, so that it will be out of the 
literary market temporarily, but nothing 
worth while in fiction or verse will be sent 
back, and decisions on material will be made 
within a week from the time of submission. 



The Black Mask ( New York ) is the 
name of a new magazine, to be devoted ex- 
clusively to stories involving mystery in one 
form or another, which will be published by 
The Warner Publications, publishers of the 
Smart Set, Field & Stream, the Parisienne, 
and Saucy Stories. The aim of the publisher 
is to make the Black Mask the best magazine 
of detective, adventure, occult, and mystery 
stories ever published. The publishers say, 
however, that they are receiving a great 
many atrociously bad manuscripts — old in 
plot, crude in design, and childish in style — 
until it seems as if all the bad authors of the 
country have the idea that a new magazine 
offers a favorable market for their dog- 
eared, rejected manuscripts. Most bad 
stories, they say, fail on the first page. A 
good story should start at once — with the 
very first sentence. If the reader's attention 
is arrested instantly it is relatively easy to 
hold it thereafter. A story that begins with 
a pointless description, or with a common- 
place character sketch, or with a dialogue the 
significance of which is not immediately ap- 
parent, is nearly always a bad story. The 
Black Mask will pay for stories according to 
merit, not length, as the publishers think 
that the custom of paying for stories according 
to length has led to widespread padding, and 
they say that such padded stuff will not get 
into the Black Mask. The magazine wants 
stories of rapid action, originality, and good 



writing; it seeks to avoid commonplace 
writing and rubber-stamp situations and char- 
acters. There must be good suspense in 
every story. The editorial organization of 
the new magazine is not yet completed. 
Manuscripts should be sent to the Black 
Mask, in care of the Warner Publications, 
25 West Forty-fifth street, New York. 



Writers who can condense into 250 words 
interesting storiettes and articles for use in 
house organs — material that is inspiring but 
practical, inculcating self-confidence and the 
desire to emulate the money experiences of 
successful men and women, boys and girls — 
should address submissions to Box 108, City 
Hall Station, New York. Those accepted 
will be paid for as published. Charles H. 
Moore, who uses this matter as explained in 
the September Writer, wiM be glad to sup- 
ply contributors with specific constructive 
suggestions on material required, to reduce 
as much as possible the amount of copy that 
is inapplicable. 

Association Men (New York ) wants a 
good vacation story, which will suggest why 
men should go on a vacation, why they can- 
not afford to miss taking one, and how to get 
the most out of one — wholesome results 
such as come in the physical recreation of a 
man. The editor says he might use a good 
mother and son story, if sent immediately, 
in an issue to be put to press about April 15. 



Forecast ( New York ) wants articles 
treating of ways and means adopted by clubs, 
municipalities, or individuals to bring down 
the high cost of living, through co-operative 
marketing, home demonstrations, etc. 



Chat ( Philadelphia ) wants some live, 
original, satirical sketches of society life, 
running from 300 to 700 words. 



Strongfort's Monthly ( Newark, N. J. ) 
would like some articles treating of health, 
hygiene, and physical culture. 

The Housefurnishing Review ( New 
York ) wants stories relating to accessories 
in hardware stores or departments, showing 
what lines have proved best, and articles re- 
lating to the manufacture and sale of toys in 
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hardware stores, and how they have proved 
successful. 



final decision as to whether the work is 
worthy of publication. 



Notion Trade Topics ( New York ) wants 
stories of interest to dealers in notions, and 
articles that give information in interesting 
language — not theoretical and nbt discussion 
— the shorter, the better. 



Charles Dana Gibson, the artist, has 
bought from Mrs. John A. Mitchell a con- 
trolling interest in Life, and will take control 
April I. G. B. Richardson and George 
Utassy will be associated with him in its 
publication. Thirty-four years ago Mr. Gib- 
son sold his first drawing to Life for four 
dollars. It was entitled "The Moon and L" 
Encouraged by this sale, he went home that 
night and produced twelve sketches, all of 
which were rejected by Life the next day. 
Soon afterward he became a frequent con- 
tributor to the magazine. 



Having suspended publication for a month 
and returned to New York from Washing- 
ton, the American Legion Weekly, the offi- 
cial organ of the American Legion, appears 
again as a weekly of thirty-two pages. The 
office of the paper is at 627 West Forty-third 
street, and Marquis James is now the editor. 



The title of the Municipal Journal has 
been changed to Public Works ( New 
York). 

The publication of the Psychical Review, 
which was to have been brought out by 
Dodd, Mead, & Co., with Hereward Carring- 
ton as editor, has been delayed. 

Good Housekeeping ( New York ) has no 
special manuscript needs at present. 



Every book published by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press has been passed upon by the 
Yale University Council's Committee on 
Publication. Every manuscript is submitted 
for approval to this committee, consisting of 
members of the Yale Faculty. The commit- 
tee then decides upon some member of the 
faculty who is a specialist on the subject dis- 
cussed, to read the manuscript and make a 
report on it. Then the committee must meet 
and discuss this report before coming to a 



The award for the calendar year 1919 of the 
Pulitzer . prizes and traveling scholarships es- 
tablished in Columbia University by the will 
of the late Joseph Pulitzer will be announced 
at the Columbia commencement in June. 
These prizes are offered every year, and en- 
tries for the calendar year 1920 will be re- 
ceived by the Secretary of Columbia Univer- 
sity until February i, 1921, the awards to be 
made on the following June. Nominations of 
candidates for any of the prizes must be made 
in writing on forms that may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary of the Univer- 
sity. Each nomination for a prize must be 
accompanied by a copy of any book, manu- 
script, editorial, article, or other material sub- 
mitted by the competitor for a prize, or on 
his behalf — for preservation in the library 
of the School of Journalism. Competitions 
for a prize will be limited to work done dur- 
ing the calendar year ending December 31 
next preceding. In the case of a play, nomi- 
nation should be made during its performance. 
In the case of the prizes in journalism, com- 
petition will be limited to those candidates 
who are proposed or endorsed for considera- 
tion by a member of the Advisory Board of 
the School of Journalism. If in any one year 
no book or play offered is of sufficient excel- 
lence, in the opinion of the Advisory Board, 
or if in other subjects all the competitors fall 
below the standard of excellence fixed by the 
Board, the corresponding prizes for that year 
may be withheld. 

A — PRIZES IN JOURNALISM. 

The following awards will be made annually 
as Prizes in Journalism, after nomination by 
a jury or juries chosen from the members of 
the Administrative Board of the School of 
Journalism and from the teaching staff of the 
School : — 

(i ). For the best and most suggestive 
paper on the future development and improve- 
ment of the School of Journalism, or for any 
one idea that will promise great improvement 
in the operation of the School, $1,000. 

( 2 ). For the most disinterested and meri- 
torious public service rendered by anyAmeri- 
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-can newspaper during the year, a gold medal 
-costing $500. 

( 3 ) . For the best history of the services 
rendered to the public by the American press 
•during th6 preceding year, $1,000. 

(4). For the best editorial article writ- 
ten during the year, the test of excellence be- 
-ing clearness of style, moral purpose, sound 
reasoning, and power to influence public opin- 
ion in the right direction, $500. 

( 5 ). For the best example of a reporter's 
^ork during the year ; the test being strict 
accuracy, terseness, the accomplishment of 
some public good commanding public attention 
and respect, $1,000. 

B — PRIZES IN LETTERS. 

The following awards will be made annually 
.as Prizes in Letters, after nomination by a 
jury or juries chosen by the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters from its own • 
-membership and from that of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters : — 

( I ) . For the American novel published 
during the year which shall best present th?! 
wholesome atmosphere of American life, 
and the highest standard of American man- 
ners and manhood, $1,000. . 

( 2 ) . For the original American play, 
performed in New York, which shall best 
represent the educational value and power 
•of the stage in raising the standard of good 
morals, good taste, and good manners, 
"$1,000. 

(3). For the best book of the year upon 
the history of the United States, $2,000. 

(4). For the best American biography 
teaching patriotic and unselfish service to 
the people, illustrated by an eminent ex- 
ample, excluding, as too obvious, the names 
of George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln, $1,000. 

C — TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The following traveling scholarships, 
"having a value of $1,500 each, will be 
awarded annually as follows : — 

( I ). On the nomination of the teachini^ 
staff of the School of Journalism throe 
traveling scholarships to graduates of the 
School of Journalism, who shall have passed 
their examinations with the highest honor 



and are otherwise most deserving, to enable 
each of them to spend a year in Europe, 10 
study the social, political, and moral condi- 
tions of the people, and the character an«l 
principles of the European press. 

Competition for these scholarships is not 
necessarily restricted to those who are grad- 
uated from the School of Journalism in the 
year when the award is made. 

(2). An annual scholarship to the stu- 
dent of music in America who may be 
deemed the most talented and deserving, in 
order that he may continue his studies with 
the advantage of European instruction, on 
the nomination of a jury composed of mem^ 
bers of the teaching staff of the Department 
of Music in Columbia University and of the 
teaching staff of the, Institute of Musical Art, 

(3). An annual scholarship to an art 
student in America, who shall be certified 
as the most promising and deserving by the 
National Academy « of Design, with which 
the Society of American Artists has been 
merged. 

The Poetry Society prize of $500, which has 
been awarded annually at the Columbia 
University commencement for the best book 
of poetry published in the preceding calen- 
dar year, is not a regularly established prize, 
but has been provided annually by gift. It 
has not been offered for the current year. 



For the purpose of encouraging historical 
research, the American Historical Associa- 
tion offers two prizes, each of $200 : The Jus- 
tin Winsor prize for a monograph based 
upon independent and original investigation 
in American history — a phrase including the 
history of the United States and other coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere — and 
dealing with any aspect or phase of that his- 
tory ; and the Herbert Baxter Adams prize 
for a monograph based upon independent 
and original investigation in the history of 
the Eastern Hemisphere, dealing with any 
aspect or phase of that history. The Winsor 
prize is offered in even years and the Adams 
prize in odd years, and monographs must be 
submitted by July i of the given year. In 
the case of a printed monograph, the date of 
publication must fall within a period of two 
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years prior to July i. In making the award 
the committee will consider not only re- 
search, accuracy, and originality, but also 
clearness of expression and logical arrange- 
ment. The successful monograph must re- 
veal marked excellence of style, and its sub- 
ject matter should afford a distinct contribu- 
tion to knowledge of a sort beyond that hav- 
ing merely personal or local interest. The 
monograph must conform to the accepted 
canons of historical research and criticism 
and may, if it is deemed in all respects 
available, be published in the Annual Report 
of the Association. In that case, the manu- 
script — including text, notes, bibliography, 
appendices, etc. — must not exceed 100,000 
words. Manuscripts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Association, 1140 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. 



The Cosmopolitan Productions, 729 Sev- 
enth avenue, New York, offer a $1,000 prize 
for the best short scenario suitable for Mar- 
ion Davies. They want a clean, wholesome 
love story, with an entertaining series of 
incidents, and a good moral. If the sce- 
nario is good enough to be used the Cosmo- 
politan Productions will pay for it, in addi- 
tion to awarding the prize. Other scenarios 
may be bought. The contest will close May 
15 ; no manuscript should exceed 2,000 words. 

Poetry ( Chicago ) offers again, to be 
awarded next November, the two annual 
prizes for the best work printed in the mag- 
azine in the twelve numbers ending with that 
for September — the Helen Haire Levinson 
prize of $200 for a poem or group of poems 
by a citizen of the United States, and a prize 
of $100 for a poem or group of poems by an> 
author, without distinction of nationality. 



Oliver Morosco, the New York theatrical 
manager, offers a prize of $500 for the best 
play written in 1920 by a past or present 
member of Professor George Pierce Bak- 
er's courses in playwriting at Radcliffe and 
Harvard colleges. The competition will close 
October i, and will be limited to prose plays 
of at least three acts. Not only will the 
winners receive a cash prize of $500 immedi- 
ately after the decision is reached by the 



committee of judges, but a contract will also 
be made with the author on a sliding scale of 
five per cent, seven and one-half per cent., 
and ten per cent., and Mr. Morosco will 
guarantee production of the play within six 
months of its acceptance. It is possible that 
other plays submitted will also be accepted 
for production, and the minimum royalty for 
such other plays will be five per cent 



Physical Culture ( New York ) announces 
its second six-months photo prize contest for 
1920, beginning with the May number. For 
the best physical photograph, on the basis of 
good physique,' beautiful posing, and artistic 
photography, the editors will award $100 ; ii> 
addition, they offer a five-dollar prize for the 
best physique photograph published each 
month, and two dollars each for every other 
photograph published. 



Physical Culture ( New York ) offers 
$1,000 in two prize contests. For the three 
best manuscripts, limited to 3,000 words, on 
the subject, " What Is the Ideal Diet," prizes 
of $250, $150, and $100 will be given, the 
contest closing July i ; and for the three 
best letters, limited to 3,000 words, on the 
subject, " What I Have Learned About 
Bringing Up Children," prizes of $250, $150,. 
and $100 will be awarded, the contest to close 
August I. 

The Schumann Club offers two prizes for 
compositions for women's voices : ( A ) $400 
for the best unpublished cantata or other 
choral work, between ten and twenty minutes 
in length ; and ( B ) $200 for the best un- 
published part-song, not exceeding ten min- 
utes in length. The competition is open to- 
any composer, and both works must be 
written for three- or four-part chorus of 
women's voices, with piano accompaniment. 
The choice of text is left to the composer, al- 
though secular subjects are preferred. Com- 
positions should be signed with a device or 
fictitious name and be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing (a) the com- 
poser's real name and address ; ( b ) docu- 
mentary proof, in the form of a release by 
the author of evidence of expiration of 
copyricfht, that the composer has the right to 
use and publish the text without further 
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negotiations ; ( c ) a release, signed by the 
composer, giving the Schumann Club the 
right of a first public performance of the 
work without payment of any fee or other 
consideration, this release to be operative 
only in case the composition is awarded a 
prize in this contest ; and ( d ) stamps or 
money order to cover return postage. The 
Schumann Club claims no rights in the 
prize-winning compositions except that of 
first performance. The Club agrees to find 
a publisher for the prize-winning manuscripts, 
all royalties to go to the composers, but no 
composer will be bound to accept this offer 
of publication. The contest will close No- 
vember I, and all inquiries or manuscripts 
should be sent to the Secretary of the Schu- 
mann Club, 47 West Seventy-second street, 
New York. 

The Eastman Kodak Company (Roches- 
ter, N. Y. ) offers $500 in cash prizes for 
pictures made with its cameras and products 
before February 15, 1920. The competition 
will close May i. 

Guide, Wisconsin's leading magazine, offers 
a prize of twenty-five dollars for the best 
2,000-word story submitted by July i, and in 
addition will pay for all acceptable stories. 
This contest is open only to subscribers for 
the magazine, and all communications should 
be addressed to the Contest Editor, 504 
Providence Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 



The prize of fifty dollars offered by Ajax 
( Alton, 111. ) for the best poem published in 
the magazine from June to December, 1918, 
has been awarded to Miss Anna E. Chiple>', 
of New York, for her sonnet, "An Awaken- 
ing. 

In spite of statements made in newspaper 
paragraphs now being widely printed, there 
has not been any new tune chosen for the 
words of the Yale song, "Bright College 
Years." The prize of $1,000 offered by the 
Class of 1899 has not yet been awarded, and 
the decision as to the award rests with the 
Alumni Advisory Board. While the vote of 
the Yale undergraduates was to stop singing 
"Bright College Years" to the tune used in 
the past — the air of "The Watch on the 



Rhine" — a number of graduates do not 
agree with this decision, and certain groups 
have recently sung the song to the old tune 
without opposition. It appears, therefore, 
that the whole matter is still in abeyance. 



Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes of $400, $300, $aoo, and $xoo offered by the 
Drama League of America for the best plays, pag- 
eant or masque, and moving-picture scenario cele- 
brating the three-hundredth anniversary of the. 
landing of the Pilgrims in America, contest ta 
close May i. Particulars in March Writer. 

Prize of fifty dollars for the best list of twenty- 
five sentences selected from books of standard 
authors ; and a prize of fifty dollars for the best list 
of twenty-five similes selected from great prose 
writers or poets, offered by Grenville Kleiser. All 
lists must be mailed by June x. Particulars in 
March Writer. 

E. A. Karlsen prizes of $1,000 and $500 for the 
most meritorious papers on the subject, " What Can 
a Man Afford," announced by the Americaa 
Economic Association, to be submitted by October 
31. }*articulars in January Write*. 

Prizes of $150 and $100 offered by the Poetry 
Society of America annually for the best poemiL 
read at the monthly meetings of the Society. Par-^ 
ticulars in January Writer. 

Prize of $3,000 offered by Physical Culture ( New 
York ) for the best novel, to be published as a serial,, 
received before October i, 1920. Particulars in 
August Writer. 

Prize of $r,ooo offered by the World Trade Club, 
for the single new word, submitted by May 15,. 
igao, which will best denote the United States and 
all parts of Britannia. Particulars in October 
Writer. 

Berkshire Music Colony prize of $1,000 for the best 
composition for a string quartette, closing August i. 
Particulars in December Writer. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in 1920 by the London publisher, Her^ 
brrt Jenkins. Particulars .in October Writer. 

Hawthomden prize of £100 for the best work of 
imaginative literature in English prose or poetry, 
published during the previous twelve months. Par- 
ticulars in September Writer. 

American Historical Association prize of $250 for 
the best essay on American military history sub- 
mitted before July i, 1920. Particulars in September 
Writer. 

Prizes of $500, $200, and $100 for the best title to 
the picture on the cover of Life for January 29 sub-^ 
mitted before noon. May 3. Particulars in March 
Writer. 

Doubleday, Page, & Company's prize of fifty dol- 
lars for the best letter of not more than two hundred 
words written in answer to a question asked by 
Grant M. Overton, concerning his novel, " Mer- 
maid." Particulars in March Writer. 

Prize of $200 for the best original composition for 
four-part chorus of women's voices, with piano ac- 
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companiment, submitted by July i, offered by the 
Tuesday Musical Club, of Pittsburgh. Particulars 
in March WRitBR. 

Goldman Concert Band prize of $250 for the best 
•composition for band by an American . composer. 
All manuscripts must be submitted in score form by 
May I. Particulars in March Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $2,000 for the 
four best studies in the economic field submitted 
T)efore June 1, 1920. Particulairs in July Writer. 

I'rize of $2,000 for the best essay on " The Con- 
trol of the Foreign Relations of the United States : 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities 
of the President, of the Senate and the House, 
-and of the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice," 
offered by the American Philosophical Society. 
"Competition to close December 31, 1920. Particulars 
in July Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
" Bright College Years," offered by the Yale class 
-of 1899. Particulars in August Writer. 

IVize of fifty 'dollars for the best poem written 
by a native Kansan submitted by May i, offered 
l)y Willard Wattles, of the English department of 
the University of Kansas. Particulars in January 
Writer. 

Prizes of five dollars and two dollars for the best 
physique photographs published in Physical Cul- 
ture each month, and in addition a prize of $100 for 
the best physique photograph submitted in the next 
^ix months beginning with November. Particulars 
in November Writer. 

National Municipal League prize of $250 for the 
best essay on a subject connected with Municipal 
<jovemmeht, contest closing September 15, 1920. 
Particulars in February Writer. 

Prizes of $50, $30, and $20 offered by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
for the best essay by students in negro institutions 
of learning on ** The Economic Element in Lynch- 
ing and Mob Violence," contest ending May i, 1920. 
Particulars in February Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 oflfered by the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris for the two best essays on 
** Tolerance in Economics. Religion, and Politics." 
Particulars in February Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner's competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York ) for stories, short 
poems, and essays, written by Camp Fire girls. 
Particulars in October Writer. 

The Boston Evening Record Is paying one dollar 
«ach week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

On Enlarging One's Vocabulary. — Why 

do we hesitate to swell our words to meet 
our needs ? It is a nonsense question. There 
is no reason. We are simply lazy — too lazy 



to make ourselves comfortable. We let our 
vocabularies be limited, and get along rawly 
.without the refinements of human inter- 
course, without refinements in our own 
thoughts ; for thoughts are almost as de- 
pendent on words as words on thoughts. For 
example, all exasperations we lump together 
as "aggravating," not considering whether 
they may not rathpr be displeasing, annoying, 
offensive, irritating, or even maddening ; 
and without observing, too, that in our reck- 
less usage we have burned up a word which 
might be convenient when we should need 
to mark some shading of the word " in- 
crease." Like the bad cook, we seize the 
frying-pan whenever we need to fry, broil, 
roast, or stew, and then wonder why all our 
dishes taste alike while in the next house the 
food is appetizing. It is unnecessary. En- 
large the vocabulary. ... I know that 
when we use a word for the first time we 
are startled, as if a firecracker went off in 
our neighborhood. We look about hastily to 
see if anybody has noticed. But finding that 
no one has, we may be emboldened. A word 
used three times slips off the tongue with 
entire naturalness. Then it is ours forever, 
and with it some phase of thinking which 
had been lacking hitherto. For each word 
presents its own point of view, discloses a 
special aspect of things, reports some little 
importance not otherwise conveyed, and so 
contributes its small emancipation to our 
tied-up minds and tongues. — George Her- 
bert Palmer. 

Diligent Labor in Composition. — To 
Beethoven inspiration came, as it came to 
Poe, as the gift from above of a mere 
tiny fragment — with Poe the germ of an 
idea, with Beethoven just a little handful 
of notes ; and this fragment was imperfect, 
so much so that he turned it over in his 
mind for months or years, fashioning and 
refashioning it, polishing and perfecting, 
and sometimes, after long efforts at im- 
provement, returning finally to an earlier 
form. He kept beside his very bed a sketch- 
book in which he could record the musical 
thoughts which had occurred to him. When 
he was walking he would stop, and take such 
a book from his pocket and jot down a new 
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idea that had struck him, or the recasting 
of an old one. This practice he began as 
a boy and continued through life, and when 
he died fifty of his sketch-books which still 
remained were included in the catalogue of 
the sale of his effects. JHis criticism of his 
own ideas was severe ; he discarded many 
more of his inspirations than he used, so 
that if he had carried to completion all the 
symphonies of which his note-books show 
the beginnings, instead of nine of them, we 
should have had at least fifty. Mendelssohn 
used to show a correction of a passage by 
Beethoven in which the latter had pasted al- 
teration after alteration up to thirteen in 
number. Mendelssohn had separated them, 
and in the thirteenth Beethoven had re- 
turned to the original version. ... In the 
case of Beethoven and Brahms the succes- 
sive stages of composition, the clipping and 
trimming, the lengthening and shortening of 
passages, the re^aping of melodies, the re- 
casting of harmonies, and the rebalancing of 
parts were largely recorded on paper. In 
the case of some other composers this work 
has proceeded as a purely mental process, no 
record being kept. But it had to be done, 
nevertheless. . . . 

Mozart wrote : " It is a very great error 
to suppose that my art has become so ex- 
ceedingly easy to me. I assure you that 
there is scarcely any one who has worked 
at the study of composition as I have. You 
could scarcely mention any famous composer 
whose writings I have not diligently and re- 
peatedly studied throughout." This labori- 
ous attempt to grasp the principles of effec- 
tive composition by the study of the great 
works of others has been made by every 
great composer. Bach copied out the works 
of Italian and French composers. Handel 
traveled much as a young man, hearing and 
studying the works of other nations. Elgar's 
awakening came when as a boy he first 
caught sight of a copy of Beethoven's first 
S)rmphony, was struck by its effects, and be- 
gan to study the means by which these were 
obtained. His present method of composi- 
tion is essentially that of Mozart : the labor 
is done without pen and paper, but it is 
done. As he told the present writer : "An 



idea comes to me, perhaps when I am walk- 
ing. On return I write it down. Weeks or 
months afterward I may take it up and 
write out the piece of whidi it- has become- 
the germ. The actual labor of writing this, 
with the complete orchestral scoring, takes, 
perhaps eight or ten hours. But the piece- 
has gradually shaped itself in my mind in 
the meantime." — "A Listener's Guide to- 
Music," by R. A. Scholes. 

Copy^ Duplicate^ Replica. — A copy is as. 
nearly like the original as the copyist has 
power to make it ; a duplicate is exactly like 
the original ; a carbon copy of a typewritten 
document must be a duplicate ; we may have 
an inaccurate copy, but never an inaccurate 
duplicate. A facsimile is like the i>riginal in. 
appearance ; a duplicate is the same as the 
original in substance and effect ; a fac'simile 
of the Declaration of Independence is not a 
duplicate, A facsimile of a key might be quite- 
useless ; a duplicate will open the lock. An 
imitation is always thought of as inferior to* 
the original ; as, an imitation of Milton. A 
replica is a copy of a work of art by the maker 
of the original. A duplicate is really an. 
original, containing the same piK>visions and 
signed by the same persons, so that it may 
have in all respects the same force and effect. 
A copy is a reproduction of an original, or 
even of a reproduction of an original, but not 
necessarily of the same size, nor retaining alt' 
the good or bad qualities of the object copied. 
Thus, there are good, bad, and indifferent 
copies of the Venus de Milo, in bronze, 
marble, and alabaster, the original being of 
marble. There are also copies of photo- 
graphs, ranging in quality according to the 
skill of , the copyist, and may be printed in 
any size or in any medium. A reproduction- 
is the same as a copy, and may be executed in 
the form of a photograph, photogravure, or 
halftone. — " W. A. R," in the Photo-Era. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Satire in the Victorian Novel. By Francet- 
Thercsa Russell, Ph.D. 335 pp. Cloth. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 1920. 

Students of the technique of writing will 
be deeply interested in this interpretive study- 
of Victorian fiction, emphasizing the tenden- 
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cies of satire in the works of the Victorian 
novelists and discussing the methods and 
purposes of modern satire in general. The 
author, who is assistant professor of Eng- 
lish at Stanford Universityp says that she 
prepared the study under the critical direc- 
tion of Professor Ashley H. Thorndike, of 
Columbia University, during her term of resi- 
dence at Columbia. Her introductory chapter 
on The Satirical Spirit is followed by a chap- 
ter entitled The Confluence, dealing with the 
relationship between satire and fiction. Next 
come chapters discussing Romanticism, Real- 
ism, and Irony. The three next chapters dis- 
cuss satire as directed at individuals, institu- 
tions, and types, and in a chapter following 
the various novelists are compared as to 
respective qualities, quantities, and range ot 
satirical element. The concluding chapter 
deals broadly with the Victorian contribu- 
tion to literature. An excellent bibliographi- 
cal note and an ample index round out the 
volume. 
Eppbctzve House Organs. By Robert E. Ramsay. 

Illustrated. 361 pp. Cloth. New York : D. 

Appleton & Co. 19^. 

The house organ, as most of those con- 
nected with writing and publishing have 
come to know, is not a musical instrument, 
but a periodical published in the interest of 
«ome business house for circulation among 
its customers or employes or others inter- 
ested, to promote good-will and increase the 
business of the house. House organs, pure 
and simple, cannot be mailed at second-class- 
postage rates, but are regarded by the post- 
office department as advertising matter, sub- 
i'ect to printed-matter rates. Some of them 
lave a very large circulation, one, for in- 
stance. Mr. Ramsay says, a circulation of 
5,000,000 copies per issue. Most of them 
are beautifully printed, rivaling or even sur- 
passing in this respect the high-class mag- 
azines. Their number is very large — some- 
thing like 1,800 house organs are issued in 
the United States. They produce so much 
business, when they are well conducted, for 
the concerns that publish them, that money 
is spent upon them freely, and many of them 
pay high prices for manuscripts that are 
suited for their use. What is probably the 
most expensive house organ published costs 
to get it out more than $60,000 a year. Most 
of this, of course, goes for publication ex- 
penses, but a good deal of it is paid to the 
editor and to contributors. Mr. Ramsay 
covers the whole subject thoroughly, laying 
down the underlying principles of editing 
and publishing house organs of all classes ; 
showing by example how these principles are 
applied in the publication of existing house 
organs ; and giving specific rules for edit- 
ing and publishing, from the preparation of 



copy to the typography and press work. The 
book appeals not only to those interested in 
house organs but to all publishers of periodi- 
cals, since it discusses in a practical way the 
questions of periodical ])ublishing — edi- 
torial work, typography, illustration, make- 
up, and all mechanical details. 
Fbench-Englisb Peactical Phkasb-Book roE 

English-Spbakimq Toueists. By Eugene F. 

Maloubier. 117 pp. Cloth. New York : Bren- 

tano's. 1919. 

Unlike many books of this kind, this pocket 
phrase-book is sensible and practical and up- 
to-date throughout, admirably adapted to 
serve its purpose not only to give for ready 
reference French conversational phrases on 
all sorts of subjects which tourists will find 
useful, but to indicate the important places of 
interest, including the battlefields, in France. 
It gives in parallel columns in English and 
French phrases and dialogues which will help 
travelers to express themselves under almost 
any conditions — at the Custom House, in 
the railway station, on trains, at the hotels, 
when traveling by automobile, in the shops, at 
the theatre, at the doctor's, and so on. The 
little book is illustrated with a number of . 
diagrams and maps. 

Easy Russian Rbadbb. Compiled by Evelyn C. 
While, B.A. With illustrations and a complete 
vocabulary. 88 pp. Cloth. New York : E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1919. 

While Russia now is in a mysterious 
transition stage, it is generally recognized 
that a people that numbers one-seventh of all 
the population of the earth and that is now 
awakening to new life is bound to have a 
great influence on world affairs, and for that 
reason, as well as for the reason that people 
are beginning to learn that Russia already 
has a most interesting literature, the study of 
Russian is becoming common. This new 
Reader, especially adapted for the use of be- 
ginners, has a vocabulary filling nearly fifty 
pages and fourteen illustrations picturing 
typical scenes of Russian life. The vocabu- 
lary gives the different cases of nouns and ad- 
jectives and the forms of verbs, and the se- 
lections for reading will interest the student. 
The Woman of Foety. By Edith B. Lowry, M.D. 

302 pp. Cloth. Chicago : Forbes and Company. 

1919- 

Laying stress on the medical axiom that 
the most critical time of a woman's life is at 
the age of forty and that upon the care she 
takes of herself and the manner in which she 
spends her time then and during the three 
years afterward depends her health for the 
second half of her life, Dr. Lowry in this 
new volume of her series of books on sex 
hygiene gives helpful advice, in chapters 
headed The Woman of Forty, Her Appear- 
ance, Her Exercise and Recreation. Her 
Surroundings and Environment, and Her 
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Change of Life, Her Age and Mental Activ- 
ity, Her General Health, Her Ambition or 
Ooal, Her Business and Professional Life, 
Her Community Work and Responsibilities. 
Written with serious purpose and with deli- 
cate expression by a skilled woman physician, 
the book is one of vital interest to women 
approaching middle age. 

Things Seek in London. By A. H. Blake. Illus- 
trated. 160 pp. Cloth. New York : E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. igao. 

This is the latest addition to the Things 
Seen Series, previous volumes of which 
liave been devoted to India, China, Spain, and 
Japan. It indicates to tourists what they 
should sec in London, giving just enough 
information about the different sights to 
satisfy the wants of travelers, and showing 
-more than thirty places of interest in un- 
usually good half-tone pictures. Especially in- 
teresting chapters are those entitled The 
•Greatness of London, The Life of the Street, 
By the River, and London by Night» Writers 
on current topics will find up-to-date informa- 
tion in this little book, and every stranger 
visiting London should slip a copy into his 
Tpocket. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 

r The Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
l>ooks about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
•erary topics or any books that would be of real 
-value in a writer's library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or ti-avel. ^ There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
-poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 
edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of The Writer's readers.] 

How TO Write Special Feature Articles. A 
handbook for reporters, correspondents, and free- 
lance writers who desire to contribute to popular 
magazines and magazine sections of newspapers. 
By Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, Ph.D. 373 pp. 
Cloth. Boston : Houghton Mifflin Company. 1919- 
"Who's Who, 1920. An Annual Biographical Dic- 
tionary, with which is incorporated " Men and 
Women of the Time." Seventy-second Year of 
Issue. 2,8S2 pp. Cloth. London : A. & C. Black, 
Ltd. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1920. 

The Writers' and Artists' Year-Book — 1930. 
Edited by G. E. Mitton. 205 pp. Cloth. London : 
A. & C. Black. Ltd. New York : The Macmillan 
Company. 1920. 

The Best Short Stories of 1919 and the Yearbook 
CF the American Short Story. Edited by 
Edward J. O'Brien. 414 PP- Cloth. Boston : 
Small. Maynard, & Company. 1920. 

i^NTHOLOGV OF MAGAZINE VeRSE FOR I919 AND 

Year Book of American Poetry. Edited by 
William Stanley Braithwaite. 320 pp. Cloth. Bos- 
ton : Small, Maynard, & Company. 1919. 

The Winston Simplified Dictionary. Edited by 
William Dodge Lewis, Ph.D., and Edgar A. 
Singer. Ph.D. Illustrated. 842 pp. Cloth. Phila- 
delphia : The John C. Winston Company. 

Talmbr Plan Handbook. Photoplay Writing 
simplified and explained. By Frederick Palmer. 
Revised Edition. 165 pp. Cloth. Los Angeles : 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation. 1919. 

A History of American Literature. By Percy H. 
Boynton. 513 pp. Cloth. Boston : Ginn & Com- 
pany. 1919. 



The Pembroke Mason Affair. By George Barton. 
Illustrated. 331 pp. Cloth. Boston : The Pagt 
Company. 1920. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS- 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
tiie articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention The Writer.] 



An Accidental Victorian ( Benjamin Disraeli). 
Willard C. Abbott. Yale Review for April. 

Mark Twain. Gamaliel Bradford. Atlantic for 
April. 

The Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor. — 
II. Henry Holt. Unpartizan Review for March- 
April. 

Supernaturals in Fiction. Mary Austin. Un- 
partizan Review for March-April. 

Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier — VI. 
With photographs. Century for March. 

Free Prose. Robert Ray Lorant. Century for 
March. 

Some Personal Recollections. III. — Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Sir Sidney Colvin. Scribner's for 
March. 

Thoreau on " The Kindly Relations." The 
Point of View, in Scribner's for March. 

The Colyumist's Confessional. III. — Ted Rob- 
inson, by Himself. With portrait. Everybody's for 
March. 

A New York Barrie : Simeon Strunsky. Morris 
R. Werner. Bookman for March. 

The Progress of the Ogre. Caroline Francis 
Richardson. Bookman for March. 

Collaboration and That Sort of Thing. 
Moreby Acklom. Bookman for March. 

Literary New York in the Eighties. Mar- 
quise Clara Lanza. Bookman for March. 

Mark Twain's Humor. Van Wyck Brooks. Dial 
for March. 

A Master Painter of Romance ( Edwin A. 
Abbey). Illustrated. St. Nicholas for March. 

Schiller and the Genesis of Romanticism. — 
II. A. O. Lovejoy. Modem Language Notes for 
March. 

Nietzsche, France, and England. Elizabeth 
Foerster-Nietzsche. Open Court for March. 

A Visit to Elizabeth Foerster-Nietzsche. 
Caroline V. Kerr. Open Court for February. 

Horace Traubel. ( Concluded.) O. E. Lessing 
Open Court for February. 

The Problem of the Foreign-Language News- 
paper. Fred C. Butler. American City for 
February. 

The Truth About the Movies. ** Veritas." 
Saturday San Franciscan for March 6. 

Those Remarkable Human Beings in the 
Advertising Pictures. Reprinted from Advertis- 
ing and Selling in the Literary Digest for February 
26. 
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Literary Ambassadors. With portrait of Robert 
Underwood Johnson. Literary Digest for March 6. 

George Allan England. ( Illness plucked him 
from insurance and hurled him into fiction.) Liter- 
ary Digest for March 6. 

The Language or Science. Literary Digest 
for March 13. 

• ■ 

NEWS AND NOTES. 



Meredith Nicholson thinks the reading of 
fiction unprofitable for the writers of it, and 
himself reads but three novels a year, which 
are chosen for him by his wife. 

Little, Brown, & Co. say they sold nearly 
500,000 copies of Thornton W. Burgess's 
books for children during 1919. 

Harper & Brothers, taking seven floors in 
a nearby loft building as an annex to their 
building in Franklin Square, say that one 
whole floor will be used as a shipping room 
for "The Bubble Books," the sale of which 
now exceeds a million copies a year. 

Professor Henry S. Canby of Yale will 
leave the university at the end of the college 
year in June, to become the editor of the 
New York Evening Post Book Review. 

The publishing house of Bailey Balliere in 
Madrid is publishing complete novels, each 
printed on one large sheet of paper, folded 
once, about the size of a four-page news- 
paper. The type is arranged in book-size 
pages, so that by folding the sheet several 
times and cutting the pages the purchaser has 
an unbound book. The first novel thus pub- 
lished — " Jose," by A. Palacio Valdes — was 
sold for five centavos, or about one cent. 

Mrs. Henry Mills Alden asks any one 
having letters of interest from the late edi- 
tor of Harper's Magazine to send them to 
her in care of Harper & Brothers, for use in 
the writing of Mr. Alden's biography. 

" Studies in Tennyson," by Henry van 
Dyke ( Charles Scribner's Sons ) , is a re- 
vised edition of a book of essays on the de- 
velopment of the poet's mind and the per- 
fection of his art, first published in 1889. 

" The Life of Mrs. Robert Louis Steven- 
son," by Nellie Van De Grift Sanchez 
(Charles Scribner's Sons), is an illustrated 
biography written by Mrs. Stevenson's sis- 
ter. 



" Flaubert and Maupassant : A Literary- 
Relationship," by Agnes Rutherford Riddell 
( University of Chicago Press ), is a doc- 
toral dissertation. 

"Frank Swinncrton," by Arnold Bennett,. 
H. G. Wells, and Grant M. Ovei-ton ( George- 
H. Doran Company), comprises three per- 
sonal sketches of the English writer. 

" Ruskin Centenary Addresses," edited by J^ 
Howard Whitehouse ( Oxford University 
Press), gives the addresses delivered by Lord 
Bryce and others at the Royal Society of 
Arts observance of the Ruskin centenary, in* 
February, 1919. 

" Discussions of the Drama " is the general 
title of four volumes printed for the Dra- 
matic Museum of Columbia University, with- 
the separate titles, "Letters of an Old Play- 
goer," by Matthew Arnold ; "Prospero's 
Island," by Edward Everett Hale, with an. 
introduction by Henry Cabot Lodge ; "On 
Playwriting," by Goldoni ; and "Goethe on 
the Theatre," by John Oxenford. 

"How to Punctuate," by David D. Rees, 
is issued by the Union College Press, College 
View, Nebraska, in a revised and enlarged" 
edition. 

The estate of Ella Wheeler Wilcox is val- 
ued at $77,223. 

J. H. Wilkins, a special writer connected' 
with the San Francisco Bulletin, has brought 
from Mexico evidence that Ambrose Bierce,. 
who disappeared in 191 5, was put to death by 
a Villista firing squad near the village ot 
Camoli, on the trail to Monterey. 

Mrs. Caroline A. Creevey died recently in- 
Florida. 

Charles Garvice died in London March i. 

Mrs. Henry Reeves ("Helen Mathers") 
died in London March 15, aged sixty-six. 

Walter G. Doty died at Gowanda, N. Y.^ 
March 16, aged forty-three. 

Arthur Henry BuUen died at Stratford-on- 
Avon March 17, aged sixty-three. 

Mrs. Francis Fisher Tiernan ( " Christian 
Reid " ) died at Salisbury, North Carolina^ 
March 24, aged twenty-three. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward died in London 
March 24, aged sixty-eight. 
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The Writer's Directory of Periodicals. 



The infonnation for thU Directory, showing the 
manuscript market and the manuscript reouironenU 
oi many publications, has been gathered directly 
from the editors of the periodicals, and is strictly 
up to date. . _. . . ^ . 

The second printing of the Directory, which is 
constantly being revised and enlarged, began m Ths 
Wjutbe for February, 1916, and a four-years* sub- 
scription beginning with September, 1916, will give 
the Directory complete, together with much other 
valuabl« matter. The third printing is no?w in 
progress. . ,. . 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, 
It is advisable to secure a sample copy. 



( Continued from April Writek.) 

Nautilus Maga/itic ( M ). Holyoke. Mass. $.'.00 ; 
j»>c. Klizalieth Townc, editor. 

IT&cs article's treating of Xew Thought. Psy- 
chology, Kllicicncy. Sociology, and personal ex- 
periences in applying the same. Buys no de- 
partment matter, and prints neither tiction nor 
photograph.s ; uses ethical and humorous- 
• ethical short poems from noted poets ; sets 
length liiTtit at 1,000 words or less, or i.ooo 
words for each article in a scries ; and pays 
from one cent a word upward, on acceptance. 
Nebraska Farm Journal ( S-M ), 203 Farnam Build- 
ing. Omaha, Nebraska. 50c. A. G. Kittel, editor. 
Not in tht market for manuscripts. 

ADDITIONS AND CHANGES. 

American Forestry ( M ), 1410 11. St., Washington, 
D. C. $3.00 ; 25c. Percjval Sheldon Ridsdale, editor. 
Prints articles on forestry, and other nature 
study subjects, with some poetry. Sets length 
limit at from 2,000 to 3,000 words, prints no tic- 
tion, and buys occasional photographs. 
American Golfer ( W ), 23 West 43d st., New York. 
$5.00 ; 15c. Grantland Rice, editor. 

A sport magazine, using articles on amateur 
sport.s. and character sketches, with ohoto^raphs ; 
also humorous verse and jokes. Uses little fic- 
tion, and that dealing with sport subjects. Sets 
length limit at 3,000 words, but prefers articles of 
from 1,500 to 2,500 words. Buys photographs, aitd 
pays on publication. 
Children's Magazine ( M ), S. E. Cassino Co., 
Salem, Mass. 75c. ; loc. Constance V. Frazier, 
editor. 

A magazine for little folks. Not in the market 
for manuscripts. 
'Dramatist ( Q ), Drake Building, Easton, Penn. 
$i.(X) ; 25c. Luther B. Anthony, editor. 

Prints plays, and nothing else, excepting tech- 
nical play-building articles by known authorities. 
Limits manuscripts to two pages, docs not buy 
photographs, anci pays on acceptance. 
Engineering World ( M ), International Trade Press, 
54-2 Monadnock Building, Chicago. $2.00 ; 15c. L. 
*\. Sisley, editor. 
Hygicnist ( M ), Majestic Building, Denver, Colo- 
rado. Dr. R. R. Daniels, editor. 

Rarely uses outside contributions. 
Journal of Home Economics ( M ), 1211 Cathedral 
St.. Baltimore, Md. ^j.oo ; 25c. Mrs. Alice P. 
Norton, editor ; Kcturih li. Bahlwin, business 
editor. 

Docs not pay for manuscripts. 
Little Review ( M ). 227 West Eighth St., New York. 
$2.50 ; 2SC. Margaret C, .\nderson, editor. 

Prints articles on art, letters, and reproductions 
of the plastic arts, drawings, etc. Uses short 
str>rics and serials that bear the stamp of creation 
and permanency, pt>ctry, and plays. Sets no 
length limit, and does not pay for contributions. 



McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 373 Fourth ave.. 
New York. 

Riuis a daily short story service, and other 
material in form of a series. 
Magnet ; .\ Magazine of the NortKwest ( M ). 342 
Marion St., Seattle, Washington. J. T. Dickie, 
editor. 

Uses short stories, novelcttca, with a possible 
serial, poetry, jokes, juvenily matter, and travel 
and general articles, all wi-th the plot or scenes 
laid in Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, 
British Columbia, or Alaska. Matter must be 
clean, elevating, and free from religious or politi- 
cal controversies ; need not be wild and woollv, 
but must represent the Northwest of today. Sets 
length limit at 5,000 words, unless for serial publi- 
cation. Buys photographs, and might buy mat- 
ter for the dej)artment. Hu«iiness Opportunities. 
Pays on publjcation. which at present is not 
l«>ng alter acccpt.ance. 
New West Magazine ( M ). 505 Walker Bank Build- 
ing. Salt Lake City, Utah, $2.00 ; 20c. Robert W. 
Spangler, editor. 

Use-i development articles on the West — re- 
clamation, agriculture, scenic attractions, mining, 
oil production, and home making — with an 
occasional short story, preferably Western in 
character, jokes, humorous verse, and a little 
poetry. Sets no length limit, but prefers manu- 
scripts of 1,000 words, or less ; sometimes buys 
photographs ; and pays on publitation. 

Northwest Farmstead ( W ). Minneapolis, Minn. 
$1.00. George W. Kelley, editor. 

Uses matter referring to farming in Minnesota, 
and that usually of a highly specialized character, 
and runs serials. Does not use poetry, jokes, 
plays, or juvenile matter. 

Notion Trade Topics ( M ), 253 Broadway, New 
York. $2.00 ; 20c. Eleanorc E. Bailey, editor. 

Buys anything of interest to Staple Notions, 
relating to their manufacture, sales, displav. 
demonstration, etc., from any point of view. 
Uses general articles, trade facts, poetry, humor- 
ous verse, jokes, anecdotes, experiences — any 
sort of business management not purchasing any 
competitive line — skits, humor, or persor.al 
stories — need not be actual personal experiences. 
Does not use fiction of any kind. Sets length 
limit at from 500 to 3.000 words. Buys photo- 
graphs if suitable for editorial departments, and 
not advertising matter. Pays $5.00 per thousand 
words. 

Occident ( O ). Berkeley, Calif. $1.50 ; 25c. Clar- 
ence David Ciiecnwood, editcjr. 

Published as a literary and artistic rallying 
ground for all who have had any direct connec- 
tion with the University of California. Prints 
short stories, of less than 3,000 words ; verse ; 
one-act plays ; and brief opinions on art, litera- 
ture, politics, music, drama, and social con- 
ditions :^ interesting travelogues ; and spicy e.s- 
says. S'o remuneration is made, but all material 
used is copyrighted. 
Orange Judd Publications ( Including American 
Agriculturist, New )'ork, and the New England 
Homestead. Springfield, Mass.) (Vange Judil 
Company, Springtield, Mass. $1.00. each ; 5c. each. 
Miss Adeline (). (ioessling, household editor. 

Use general articles on rural household prob- 
lems ; short stories, novoUttcs, serials, poetry, 
humorous verse, jokes, and juvenile matter. 
General articles should be brief and to the 
point ; short storits should run from 3,000 to 
3,500 words, juvenile stories, about 500 words, 
and serials, half book-length. Buy photographs, 
if they arc good clear prints, and interesting. 
Fiction must be clean and have *' go " to it. 
May tr«Mt of any subject except murder and 
*■ sex atTairs.*' Must be tirst-class and have a 
purpo.sc. 



The third printmg of this Directory — enlarged and revised — was begun in The Weiiki 
for March, 1917. Back numbers can be supplied. A four-years' subscription beginning with 
September, 1916 (price $6.00), will give the Directory complete, with additions and 
chancres brincritio' ev^rvthinff uo to date. C To be continued in the Tunc Writer.') 
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"^ they are downright travesties of the poetic 

A FRIENDLY WORD TO YOUNG POETS. art. I have compassion for those sonneteers 

who eke out a poor invention by plagiarizing 

This is the age of poetry's renascence. the lines of a real poet. A young woman 
Our native lyrists of splendid range are once sent me a printed poem of Bliss Car- 
practising their art with a new gusto, while man's with the penciled line, "What do you 
unrecognized poets of humbler attainments think of this?" In the same enclosure sh6 
sing twitteringly in every bush. had sent a sonnet of her own, and for this 
In the multitude of nameless, unpublished she had naively borrowed a complete line 
poets there are many who sing off the key, of Bliss Carman's poem — without the for- 
with small idea of rhythm or of the meas- mality of quotation marks, 
ured cadence. Some feebly echo songs al- Often the reaching out toward beauty i^ 
ready sung. Some sing heartily with real manifest in a nature-poem which attempts 10 
will to sing, but with no pleasingness. A describe a scene familiar to the versifier, 
few are destined to sing in loftier choirs as The description is made up of such trite 
their voices become stronger and better word-combinations as " dewy meadow," 
trained. "babbling brook," "smiling noon," "rosy 
What should be the confidential critic's dawn," " sable night,'* " mystic silence," 
part with relation to those who faultily "winding road," "happy birds." Yet in 
aspire to be poets ? Should he advise them spite of the futility of a description which 
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does not describe but is a mere fossilization 
of already existing nature-poems, we must 
allow that the impulse toward creativencss, 
the reverence for art, and the adoration of 
beauty exalted the crude mind of the versi- 
fier while he wrote. The loveliness of the 
scene which he could not adequately de- 
scribe was present with him. Because he 
has made poor work of his poem does not 
prove that he had no business to attempt 
poetry. He will soon enough revert to 
drudging occupation and the contemplation 
of common things. The poetic moment has 
lifted him — ever so little — toward the 
heights of aspiration. 

Those dabblers who conceive of poetry as 
incoherency uttered in a state of fine frenzy, 
deserve to be — if not scourged — then se- 
verely chidden. " I have just dashed off this 
little poem," they say. "I know it is not 
perfect. Perhaps you can fix it. My work 
is always rapid. I write down my ideas just 
as they come, in a moment of inspiration."' 
There is a wicked pride concealed in this 
speech. The tossing off of a worthless poem 
is assumed to be an evidence of genius, 
faulty meter, slovenly diction, violation of 
the rules of rhetoric and the laws of taste -- 
how can such solecisms be construed as 
anything but an insult to the art which the 
versifier professes to practise? 

Another offender against art is the rhyme- 
ster whose notion of poetry is that rhymes 
make the poem, if feet enough are in it. His 
regulated lines might be made the vehicle of 
humorous verse; but he is indubitably with- 
out a sense of humor. His aim is didacti- 
cism, the monotonous winding out of such 
sophisms as 

Do not be discouraged when your plans- all go 

amiss ; 
Every life is checkered in a world of chance like 

this. 
Keep up hope ; do not despair ; and by and by 

you '11 see 
Good fortune too will come your way, however late 

it be. 

Compare such doggerel with Donne's def- 
inition of good fortune : — 

"If men be worlds, there is in every one 
Something to answer in proportion 
All the world's riches." 



or with the way that Burns sings of it : — 
" If happiness hae not her seat 

And center in the breast, 
We may be wise or rich or great. 

But never can be blest ; 
Nae treasures nor pleasures 

Could make us happy lang ; 
The heart ay *s the part ay. 

That makes us right or wrang." 
These verses cut deep. They are honest 
promises of good fortune ; and in poetry this 
homely virtue of honesty counts for as much 
as the perception of beauty or the virtuoso 
manipulation of English. 

Any piece of verse which honestly em- 
bodies some ideal has a right to be consid- 
ered as an effort toward art. Only the poet 
must not rest satisfied with imperfection of 
form. The grandest conception may be be- 
littled by poor workmanship. 

The language of poetry written today 
should be the best English that is actually 
spoken in these United States at this pres- 
ent time. We have been taught our Shak- 
spere and our Milton as glorious patterns of 
the poetic art, and so the young poet often 
makes the mistake of writing in the idiom 
of Shakspere or Milton instead of in the 
vernacular. At the outset the poet must 
learn to say you and your, not thou or thine 
or thee, and to abjure e'en, e'er, o'er and the 
obsolete, / prithee, I trow, and / ween. Shak- 
spere may address Puck : — 
"My gentle Puck, come hither, thou remember 'st,' 
he may describe Cleopatra as "but e'en a 
woman," he may tell us that Othello "hath 
ta'en this old man's daughter"; but such 
contractions are hardly permissible in this 
twentieth century. Neither should the 
themes chosen for versification be the themes 
of the Elizabethans or even of the Victor- 
ians. I recently had submitted to me a 
sonnet called "Terpsichore." It was a fault- 
lessly executed piece of work, but its pre- 
cision suited the formal rhythm of minuet or 
Chaconne. Without suggestion of Russian 
ballet or Virginia reel, it ignored the danc- 
ing of today to hark back to tradition. Tradi- 
tion is a good thing only when the poet can 
make it live again. 

The New England poetry of our nine- 
teenth century meridian has been superseded 
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"by a fashion of verse inherent to these times. 
Take these lines from Emerson : — 

" Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias wrought" 

Written today these involuted lines would be 
intolerable. We demand to be told in regu- 
lar order what and how young Phidias 
-wrought. Milton himself would be censured 
ior the inversion of these "Comus" lines, 

" Or, if Virtue feeble were 
Heaven itself would stoop to her." 

The taste of the day is for straightforward- 
ness in verse as well as in prose. We like 
the subject put before the predicate and the 
object or attribute after the verb. We like 
modifying words and phrases put where 
most effective. Let us take an example 
irom Rupert Brooke's poem, "The Fish," 
" His bliss is older than the sun. 
Silent and straight the waters run. 
The light, the cries, the willows dim. 
And the dark tide are one with him." 

and one from Richard Hovey, 
BUGLES ! 
The imperious bugles ! 
Still their call 

Soars like an exaltation to the sky ; 
They call on men to fall. 
To die. 

If inversion be practised at all, there 
should be no torturing in the method ; the 
words should drop into the meter with a 
gliding ease, as ( to quote Richard Hovey 
again ) : — 

" Laurels and roses on their graves today, 
Lilies and laurels over them we lay." 

Poetry is no esoteric art. It is for any one 
to perpetrate who may please to do so ; but 
-whoever would get beyond the dashing-off 
stage must regard poetry as an art worthy of 
study. The student's first duty is to acquaint 
himself better with the medium of his art, 
the English language. A good text-book of 
rhetoric should be read with diligence. Then 
the technique of the art should be practically 
acquired from the treatises of Alden, Gum- 
mere, and Esenwein. The English poets 
-should become familiar friends. An edition 
of selections in five volumes edited by 
Thomas Humphry Ward surveys the whole 
ifield of English poetry. Stedman's Ameri- 



can Anthology leads up to the poetry of the 
twentieth century, but does not include it 
For the study of latter-day tendencies Miss 
Rittenhouse's collections of modern verse 
and Mr. Braithwaite's annual anthologies 
will be most suggestive. If foreign lan- 
guages are studied in the poet's course of 
culture, then the reading of continental poets 
and Some exercise in translating them will 
considerably enlarge his scope and his range 
of poetic vision. 

When the young poet shall have conscien- 
tiously fitted himself by arduous training for 
the practice of his art, writing the while his 
studies progress and continuing to study 
when he shall have passed his apprentice 
period, what then shall be his reward? Most 
assuredly his reward will be the production 
of beautiful works of the imagination 
clothed in fitting forms of art. But he will 
not rest in satisfaction with his own work. 
He will demand recognition. The question 
is, "Will it be given him?" Not very readily, 
perhaps. The old story of genius rebuffed is 
repeated year by year. There is not room 
enough in the magazines for all the good 
poetry that is being written. We need more 
periodicals, like Poetry, supported by en- 
dowment, and more such kindly ventures as 
Contemporary Verse, to give the rising 
young poet a hearing. The poet must look 
for bread and butter from some other source 
than his art ; and from his economies will 
come the publication of his initial volume of 
poems ; for the rule still holds that, while 
a work of prose has greater honor for being 
financed by a responsible publisher, the poet 
makes his bow to the public through the 
medium of paper and print paid for out of 
his own pocket. After this first venture he 
may so grow in favor that the publishers 
solicit the manuscript of his next volume, or 
he may still have a long uphill climb toward 
recognition. Whether or not signal success 
ever comes to him, there are sure to be 
flashes of editorial encouragement on the 
path of the poet who has sincerely studied 
his art and who has acquired technique 
enough to work out themes of delicate beauty 
or dramatic power. 
BROorLYW. N. Y. Alwin West 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
The Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of Thk 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed : the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

Publishers are having a hard time on ac- 
count of the paper shortage. An editorial 
printed in the Scientific American for March 
20 said : "As we write we do not know 



where the paper is coming from to print the 
present issue. We expect that we shall have 
to stop the presses again pending receipt of 
paper of some sort, from some source. We 
do not know what this paper will look like, 
and hence do not know whether the issue 
will call for an apology. We do not kno.v 
whether mailing will be delayed by delayed 
printing due to delayed receipt of paper. If 
neither of these things happens in the pres- 
ent issue, however, both of them will doubt- 
less happen with later issues. So we take 
this occasion to extend a general apology to 
our readers for any crimes against the print- 
ing arts which we may have to commit in 
the next few months. Such crimes will be 
committed in the interest of avoiding what 
we hope would seem the greater crime ^'f 
failing to publish at all." 
• 

The same possibilities confront all publi- 
cations, including The Writer. Not only 
does paper that used to cost five cents a 
pound cost now seventeen cents a pound, or 
more, but the attitude of paper dealers is 
that in filling orders they are doing publish- 
ers a favor. Publishers of several periodi- 
cals of national circulation, unable to get 
paper at any price, have reduced the number 
of pages in each issue or have decided 10 
combine two issues in one, advancing the 
expiration dates of subscriptions to make up 
for the missing issues. For instance, the 
Delineator and the Designer, each will com- 
bine its July and August numbers, which 
will appear on news stands early in July. 
Collier's Weekly has announced a postpone- 
ment of publication, and some of the periodi- 
cals of largest circulation have announced 
that they will not send any copies to Canada. 

• * • 
Several interesting items relating to deal- 
ings between authors and publishers hav? 
been published lately. The Houghton Mifflin 
Company announces that last year it paid to 
authors in royalties twenty-one per cent. )i 
the income from the sales of their books, 
and says that out of these books the authors 
have made nearly eighteen per cent, more 
than have the publishers — even without de- 
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/ducting from the firm's profits the usual 
•"overhead," or cost of doing business. The 
same publishers say that the author of one 
of their non-fiction books published last Fall 
got more than $22,000 during the first three 
months after publication from book sales 
alone, exclusive of his profits from serial 
rights, and that the remarkable sale of the 
book has continued ever since. On the other 
hand, Boni & Liveright have published an 
advertisement in which they say that eighty- 
eight per cent, of all books published fail to 
make profits that contribute to the pub- 
lisher's "overhead." 

An incident of the dealings between auth- 
ors and publishers is given by Edward P. 
Button, president and founder of E. P. But- 
ton & Co., now in his ninetieth year and the 
sixty-ninth year of his publishing activity. 
"" All Blasco Ibanez asked us for * The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse,' " he says, " was 
"$300, but when the book was so successful 
of course I said that that was not right, and 
we sent him a check for $10,000." 



All editors know that many writers do not 
realize that to make their manuscripts most 
effective the manuscripts should be prepared 
so that they will look as nearly as possible as 
they will appear in print. That means not 
only that manuscripts should be written or 
typewritten with care, due attention being 
given to spelling, punctuation, and para- 
graphing, but also that the ordinary rules of 
typographical composition should be con- 
sidered and observed. For example, in print 
there is a distinction between a hyphen and 
a dash, yet many writers in their manuscripts 
wrongly use a hyphen to indicate a dash, in- 
stead of striking two hyphens together with 
a space on either side, as they ought to do. 
Between sentences, in print, the compositor 
always sets an em quad — a square of the 
type used — and similarly three spaces 
should always be struck between sentences in 
typewriting, but many writers run sentences 
together with only a single space between. 
It is a common thing in print to represent a 

name by an initial with a dash — "A ." 

for example, for "Arlington" — and good 



printers will make the dash long or short to 
correspond with the name it represents, but 
writers in their manuscripts often use only 
an initial with a hyphen, so* that if the com- 
positor follows copy ( and the old-fashioned 
rule in printing offices is to follow copy, even 
if it goes out of the window) several lines 
of matter may have to be reset to make it 
right. Where dashes are used to represent 
words, the length of the dashes should 
correspond with the length of the words 
they represent — for instance, dashes to 
represent the name, "James A. Robinson," 
should be set "* ' ." Writ- 
ers making manuscripts should consider all 
such things. Only a few publications use 
the " simplified spelling " that the late Mr. 
Carnegie undertook unsuccessfully to finance, 
and for that reason it is better not to use 
such spellings as " thru " and " tho " in mak- 
ing manuscript, because the words will not 
appear in print so spelled and to enable the 
compositor to follow copy all such spellings 
must be changed by the editor before the 
manuscript is given to the printers. Editors 
do not like to do unnecessary work, and if 
many changes must be made an editor may 
prefer to reject the manuscript! So far is 
possible, manuscripts should be made so thit 
no editorial changes will be necessary ; *o 
facilitate such changes, however, if they are 
required, manuscripts should be typewritten 
with a double space between the lines. 
Poetry in manuscripts should be written in 
accordance with the rule, often neglected by 
writers, that lines that rhyme should be in- 
dented equally, and in all manuscripts if dia- 
lect is used it should be consistent — not 
with " an' " in one place, for instance, and 
" and " in another. " Sum." of course, and 
" sez " are not dialect, since the pronuncia- 
tion is the same as that of " some " and 
"says," hut simply misspellings. If writers 
generally will give more attention to such de- 
tails as those that have been mentioned, edi- 
tors will be grateful, and the writers will 
find that l)eing fussy about such matters 
pays. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. who ob- 
served her eifi:hty-fifth birthday April 3. is 
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one of the oldest American authors still en- 
gaged in literary work, her lalest book hav- 
ing been published the latter part of March. 
John Burroughs,* who also is actively en- 
gaged in writing, is eighty-three, having been 
born April 3, 1837, and William Dean 
Howells is a little older, having been born 
March i of the same year. Mrs. Mary.E. 
Ireland, author and translator, who is still 
active, was born January 9, 1834. Mrs. Ter- 
hune ( " Marion Harland " ) has been 
spoken of as the dean of all American writ- 
ers, and she says in her autobiography : " Of 
all the authors still in active professional 
duty in our country, I am the only one whose 
memory runs back to the stage of national 
history that preceded the Civil War by a 
quarter century. I alone am left to tell, of 
my own knowledge and experience, what the 
Old South was." Mrs. Terhune was born 
December 21, 1831. 

• •• 

It may be said that the prices paid for 
short stories now by American periodicals 
range from two dollars to two thousand dol- 
lars or even more for a story, but to prevent 
disappointment it should be added that the 
number of writers who get even two thou- 
sand dollars for a story is infinitely smaller 
than the number of those who get consider- 
ably less. w. H. H. 



ACCURACY, ACCURACY, ACCURACY. 



From the comments of an inveterate reader 
who is also a mathematician I have deduced 
two principles which I believe it behooves 
writers to bear more constantly in mind. The 
first is, "Watch your dates." The second, 
" Beware the moon, the inconstant moon." 

As to the first, don't hang a Sunday on a 
date where a Friday belongs. If you do you 
will get caught by some one who, like the 
mathematical gentleman, carries a little per- 
petual calendar around in his head. Not long 
ago from over the top of the magazine he 
was reading came a contemptuous "humph!" 
A moment more and — "This chap makes 
his characters go to business on Sunday." 
The sentence he had just read was that So- 
and-so started for the office early on the 
morning of , a definite date was 



given. A moment's mental figuring showed 
that to have been a Sunday. 

In that thoroughly delightful story^ 
"Lorna Doone," Blackmore lays himself opc» 
to criticism. He makes John Ridd say that 
he came out of school at fiwt o'clock on Tues- 
day, November 29, 1673. And the little- 
mental calendar says : " No, November 29^ 
1673, was Saturday.'* 

The same author also sins more or less 
grievously against the moon. This is revealed 
by another calendar which is, I believe, kept 
in the card index, rather than in the head. 
For instance, Blackmore starts John Ridd off 
for Doone Valley under a full moon, whe» 
in reality at the moment the moon was about 
as new as it possibly could be. 

Even Kipling, at whose shrine the meticul- 
ous mathematician worships, has been de- 
tected in the same kind of lunar inaccuracy. 

Such errors may be avoided by cultivating 
the "World Almanac habit." The World 
Almanac's ready reference calendar and its 
tables showing the moon's phases should be 
consulted, in behalf of the accuracy which 
spares the sensitive feelings of mathemati- 
cians whose recreation is fiction. 

Clinton, N. Y. E. K. Carruth. 



THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



[ This information as to the present special need» 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prires. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see "The 
Writer's Directory of Periodicals." ] 



The American Magazine ( New York ) is 
very much in need at the present time of 
good short stories of from 4,000 to 6,000- 
words. Stories for the American Magazine 
must be optimistic in tone, and must have 
fine characterization and a well-thought-out 
plot. Sketches of about 1,000 words for the 
Interesting People Department can also be 
used. 

Romance ( New York ) is pretty welt 
stocked up now with serials, and the editor's 
chief aim is for short stories. He has a 
special welcome for good stories of the past, 
but he does not want any sex stories. Ex- 
cepting when over- stocked with stories of 
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certain lengths, Romance is open to stories, 
novelettes, and serials of any length up to 
1,000,000 words, or even more. 



ent, but is eager to buy photographs of 
animals or birds. 



Everybody's Magazine ( New York ) has 
recently increased the proportion of fiction 
used, and the editors now especially want 
humorous stories, business stories, and very 
short stories — of from 1,000 to 3,500 words. 



The circulation of Judge ( New York ) is 
booming, and Perriton Maxwell, the editor, 
says that is happening only because the mag- 
azine is human, modern, entertaining, Ameri- 
can, and very often genuinely humorous. 
Mr. Mapcwell adds that Judge's need is for 
honest-to-goodness humor — the short story 
( under a thousand words ) that forces a 
healthy chuckle, the poem that tickles the 
fancy and stirs the risibles ( whatever they 
are ) , and the good-old-fashioned joke with 
a modern setting and a sophisticated idea. 
Clean fun, smart fun, or spontaneous fun, 
expressed in any literary form, will be ac- 
ceptable and will be paid for generously. 



The Garden Magazine ( Garden City, N. 
Y. ) has undergone considerable change in 
the last two or three months. It has en- 
larged its field, nearly doubled its number of 
pages, and, in consequence, has broadened 
its field so as to include a treatment of gar- 
dens and gardens in their widest aspect, 
keeping in view always the fact that the gar- 
den is a place attached to the home, an ap- 
purtenance thereof, something to be lived in 
and a source of pleasure and recreation. The 
magazine is in the market for manuscripts 
and illustrations that are germane to this 
point of view. 

American Forestry ( Washington ) needs 
manuscripts on forestry, with some on 
nature-study subjects. 

Wild Life ( St. Louis, Mo. ) needs beauti- 
fully illustrated stories of wild things. 



Our Dumb Animals ( Boston ) needs arti- 
cles of two or three hundred words for the 
children's page, giving unusual incidents, but 
not ordinary biographies, concerning horses 
and wild animals. Wants no verse at pres- 



Outer's-Recreation ( Chicago ) is not in 
the market for manuscript of any sort, and 
at present the editor .examines manuscripts 
more as a courtesy to writers than with the 
hope of getting anything he needs. Mr. 
Starkey, the editor, explains this condition by 
saying that when the publishers of Outer's 
Book purchased Recreation two years ago 
they secured a very large number of manu- 
scripts, which, added to what they already 
had on hand, gave them an accumulation 
which has not been materially reduced. 



The Dramatist ( Easton, Penn.) wants some 
line drawings of ancient dramatists, par- 
ticularly Aristotle. 

The Syracuse ( N. Y. ) Post-Standard's 
farm department often publishes articles 
which are of interest to the farmers of cen- 
tral New York, and Robert L. Voorhees, the 
agricultural editor, would be glad of manu- 
scripts for this purpose. These articles must 
be of real worth, and relate actual exper- 
iences that have improved life on the farm, 
actual facts in agricultural improvement, or 
accounts of what successful farmers or 
farmers' associations are doing. They should 
consist, preferably, of from 500 to 600 
words, and should never exceed 1,500 words. 



The American Legion Weekly will pay for 
all jokes and other material suitable for 
"Bursts and Duds." Address, Editor 
"Bursts and Duds," 627 West Forty-third 
street, New York City. 



The Twilight Hour ( St. Joseph, Mo.) 
cannot pay for manuscripts, as the magazine 
is struggling for existence. Until the affairs 
of the magazine are on a paying basis, the 
editor is compelled to ask for manuscripts 
from those who desire to see live the only 
magazine in the country having for its ex- 
clusive policy stronger, sounder, speedier city 
governments. Any contribution that tends 
to make city life more attractive and whole- 
some, or that has literary charm with some 
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^hase of city life as the theme, either in 
prose or verse, is desired, in the hope that 
the contributors may become a part of an 
organization of regular contributors inter- 
ested in the policy of the Twilight Hour, and 
sharing in the eventual profits in the way of 
payment for their manuscripts. 

The Mystic Worker ( Mt. Morris, Illi- 
nois ) , Robert Toole, editor, buys stories for 
speakers at ten cents each. Such stories 
must be submitted in lots of at least five, and 
must be told briefly. Mr. Toole says a high 
percentage of current humor can be worked 
into stories for speakers — that is, the joke 
can be written as if reported verbatim as 
used by a public speaker at the expense of a 
friend. He gives the following as an ex- 
ample : — 

OX A FAT MAN. 

While I am not sensitive about my size, my 
friends, I will admit that at times I gtt a little 
peeved at the way some people remind me of my- 
self. 

' Today I went into a restaurant, and I said to the 
waiter :— 

"Do you feed people here?" — just like that. 
' "Yes, sir," he said, as he looked me over, " but 
We don't feed silos." 



Gardner Teall has retired from the editor- 
ship of Art and Life. 



' The Home Sector has been 'discontinued, 
and Harold Ross, the editor, is now the edi- 
tor of the American Legion Weekly ( New 
Y6rk).' 

• The United States Marine Corps Recruit- 
ing Office, 24 West Twenty-third street. New 
York, is lookinp for a man willing to enlist 
for two \'ears for special duty in New York 
as a writer of publicity copy for newspapers. 
Applicants are asked to address Sergeant 
Guy D. -Wilson. 

. The publishers of the Democracy Mag- 
azine, ( New York ) edited by Dr. Frank 
Crane, have purchased Current Opinion, and 
the best features of the two publications are 
combined in the May number of Current 
Opinion, with Dr. Frank Crane and Edward 
J. Wheeler as joint editors. The publication 
has offices at 4.^ and 50 West Forty-seventh 



street, in the six-story Current Opinion 
Buikling. 

The Country Gentleman ( Philadelphia ) 
is fully supplied with manuscripts for sev- 
eral months to come. 



The Bankers' Monthly ( Chicago ) is not 
in the market for manuscripts at the present 
time. 

The $5,000 contest for original short stories 
of Present-Day Life which the Black Cat 
Magazine ( New York ) has been running 
since January will come to a close June 30, 
and within sixty days the awards will be an- 
nounced in the Black Cat. The prize-winning 
stories will be stories of plot, of action, of 
interesting complication — stories that are 
meaty and fast-moving, yet both real and 
reasonable — stories of big ideas, logically 
and powerfully developed — stories about 
present-day life that avoid the morbid, grue- 
some, supernatural, and unpleasantly tragic. 
The prizes are $2,000, $1,200, $700, $500, $300, 
$200, and $100, and all envelopes containing 
manuscripts should be plainly marked " Prize 
Contest," with the writer's real name and 
address at the top of the first page of the 
manuscript; and also the number of words 
in the story, which may range from 1,500 to 
6,000 words. Each manuscript must be 
typewritten on standard-size paper (8%xii 
inches ), must be sent flat or folded, but not 
rolled, postage or express charges fully pre- 
paid, and accompanied by stamped addressed 
envelope for return. Letters concerning 
stories must be enclosed with the manu- 
scripts, not sent under separate cover. The 
Black Cat Magazine is also running a $2,500 
novelette contest, which marks an important 
change in policy, for the Black Cat has al- 
ways been strictly a short-story magazine. 
Full particulars of this contest are given in 
the current number of the Black Cat Maga- 
zine, 229 West Twenty-eighth street, New 
York. 

C. J. Degaris. Box 130, Mildura, Victoria, 
Australia, offers prizes of £300, £150 and 
£100 for a realh' great Australian novel. The 
authors must be Australasian-born, and the 
manuscript must not exceed 100,000 words 
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nor contain less than 75,000 words, and must 
be written or typewritten on one side of the 
paper. The novel must be essentially and 
typically Australian, which does not mean 
specialization in "The Bush," "The Out- 
back," or " The Never-Never," which are 
certainly phases of Australian life, but 
Australia also contains all the elements of 
comedy, drama, romance, mystery, arid all 
the scenic, social, artistic, financial, domestic, 
commercial, and athletics attributes of up- 
to-date civilization. The competition will 
close September 30, on which date all manu- 
scripts must be in Mr. Degaris's hands. 



The Council of the British Academy will 
in each year consider the award of the Rose 
Mary Crawshay Prize for English Litera- 
ture. The Prize Fund was originally founded 
in 1888, by the late Rose Mary Crawshay, for 
yearly prizes on Byron, Shelley, and Keats. 
The value of the prize is iioo. By an order 
of the Charity Commissioners, dated March 
23» 191 5» the scheme was established under 
the title of " The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize 
for English Literature," and may be awarded 
annually by the trustees " to a woman of any 
nationality who, in the judgment of the 
Council of the British Academy, has written 
or published within three years next preced- 
ing the date of the award an historical or 
critical work of sufficient value on any sub- 
ject connected with English literature, prefer- 
ence being given to a work regarding one of 
the poets, Byron, Shelley, and Keats." If in 
the year two works of exceptional merit are 
deemed worthy of a prize, a second prize not 
exceeding £65 may be awarded. The trustees 
may withhold the awaj-d of the prize if, Jn 
the opinion of the Council of the British 
Academy, no work of sutTicient merit has 
been produced within the specified period. 
Communications should be addressed to Pro- 
fessor Sir I. Gollancz, iCing's College, 
Strand, London, \V. C, 2, England, 



quality of the photography will all be con- 
sidered. The competition will close June 1. 
For a list of prizes, rules, regulations, and 
general information, address Prize Competi- 
tion, Advertising Department, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 



The Eastman Kodak Company again offers 
$500 in prizes for photoirrapbs made before 
March i, IQ20. Attractiveness of the subject, 
composition, interest of the idea in the pic- 
ture, appropriateness of the setting, and 



Carl Schurz Lowden, writer of stories, 
features, series, and verse, will pay fifteen 
dollars to the sender of the best masculine 
two-part pseudonym, for his own use, re- 
ceived on or before June 19. The name 
must possess the qualities of an attractive 
title, must be smooth rather than harsh, novel 
rather than common, and should be so al- 
luring that a person consulting a directory 
would involuntarily pause upon seeing it. Mr. 
Lowden's idea of the worst possible pseu- 
donym is John Smith ; good names of today 
are Woodrow Wilson, Hall Caine, Rudyard 
Kipling, Herbert Hoover, and Lionel Barry- 
more. Any number of names may be sub- 
mitted by any contestant. Mr. Lowden's ad- 
dress is 41 West Hendricks street, Shelby- 
ville. Indiana. 

The first of the series of annual conven- 
tions and contests of song composers which 
Mrs. Grace Porterfield Polk, the Indiana 
song writer, has planned, to be held in the 
Polk Community House at Greenwood, Indi- 
ana, a suburb of Indianapolis, will take place 
in June. Prizes will be offered from a fund 
provided by Mrs. Polk. The contestants 
each year will be selected in state competi- 
tions, according to the program outlined in 
the January Writer. This year state com- 
petitions were held in Florida in January and 
in Indiana in March. The Community House 
at Greenwood was erected with a fund of 
$75,000 left by James T. Polk, the father of 
Mrs. Polk's husband, to be spent toward the 
development of community music. It has »n 
organ and several pianos, a gymnasium and 
a library for the boys and girls, a swimmin-x 
pool, shower-baths, clubrooms, a reading- 
room, rooms for games, and an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 1,000. 

Harry Ilarkness Flagler, president, of the 
Xew York Symphony Society. oflFcrs two 
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prizes, one of $i,ooo and one of $500, for a 
symphonic work for orchestra, not to ex- 
ceed eighteen minutes in length. The com- 
petition is open to all composers who are 
American citizens, regardless of their nativ- 
ity, and will close October i, 1920. Further 
details may be obtained from the secretary 
of the Society, 33 West Forty-second street. 
New York. 



Milady Beautiful ( Chicago ) offers a 
prize of ten dollars for the best success story 
written by a woman, five dollars for the next 
best, and two dollars each for all others ac- 
cepted. 

Wohelo (New York ) wants photographs 
of Camp Fire Girls' activities, and will pay 
two dollars each month for the best photo- 
graph submitted. The date when the photo- 
graph is submitted, the name of the Camp 
Fire and the Guardian's name, and the town 
in which the Camp Fire is located must be 
on each picture. Shiny prints should be 
sent when possible, and the pictures will be 
judged on their subject matter and artistic 
photography. 

The Boston Post offers weekly prizes of 
ten dollars, five dollars, and two dollars for 
the best short stories, written by women, 
published each day in the Post. Stories 
should not exceed 1,000 words. Writers 
should indicate whether they are married or 
single, and should use neither their initials, 
nor their husbands' given names. 



Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the best Ameri- 
can novel published this year, $1,000 ; for the best 
play performed in New York, $1,000 ; for the best 
book of the year on United States history. $1,000 ; 
for the best American biography, $1,000. Also, 
Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,500 and a $500 
medal, and three traveling scholarships having a 
value of $1,500 each. All oflFcred annually under the 
terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. Particulars in 
April VV'riter. 

Prize of $3,000 offered by Physical Culture ( New 
York ) for the best novel, to be published as a serial, 
received before October i, 1920. Particulars in 
August Writer. 

Prizes of $1,000 oflFcred by Physical Culture in two 
contests ( 1 ) for the best manuscripts on " What Is 



the Ideal Diet?" offered before July x, (2) for the 
best letters on " What I Have Learned about Bring- 
ing up Children," offered before August x. Par- 
ticulars in April Writer. 

Second Physical Culture six-months' photo prize 
contest — $100 for the best photograph received be- 
fore November and five dollars for the best photo- 
graph each month. Particulars in April Writer. 

Prize of $500 offered by Oliver Morosco for the 
best play written before October x by a past or pres- 
ent member of Professor Bauer's courses in play- 
writing at Radcliffe and Harvard. Particulars ixi> 
April Writer. 

American Historical Association prize of $250 for 
the best essay on American military history sub- 
mitted before July i, 1920. Particulars in September 
Writer. 

Two prizes, each of $200. offered by the Americaxii 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
a monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Particulars in Aprils 
Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $2,000 for the 
four best studies in the economic field submitted 
before June i, 1920. Particulars in July Writer. 

1 'rize of $2,000 for the best essay on " The Con- 
trol of the Foreign Relations of the United States : 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities 
of the President, of the Senate and the House, 
and of the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice," 
offered by the American Philosophical Society. 
Competition to close December 31, 1920. Particulars 
in July Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
" Bright College Years," offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in April Writer. 

National Municipal League prize of $250 for the 
best essay on a subject connected with Municipal 
Government, contest closing September 15, i9Xk. 
Particulars in February Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the American Chamber of» 
Commerce in Paris for the two best essays on 
" Tolerance in Economics, Religion, and Politics." 
Particulars in February Writer. 

Prize of fifty dollars for the best list of twenty- 
five sentences selected from books of standard" 
authors ; and a prize of fifty dollars for the best list 
of twenty-five similes selected from great prose 
writers or poets, offered by Grenville Kleiser. All 
lists must be mailed by June i. Particulars in 
March Writer. 

E. A. Karlsen prizes of $i,coo and $500 for the- 
most meritorious papers on the subject, " What Can 
a Man Afford," announced by the American 
Economic Association, to be submitted by October- 
31. Particulars in January Writek. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars in October Writer. 

Hawthornden prize of £100 for the best work of 
imaginative literature in English prose or poetry,. 
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published during the previous twelve months. Pir- 
ticulars in September Writer. 

Prizes of $150 and $100 offered by the Poetry 
Society of America annually for the best poem* 
read at the monthly meetings of the Society. Par- 
ticulars in January Writer. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 
ing with that for September — $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United States* 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
author, without limitation. 

Prizes of $400 and $200 offered by the Schumann 
Club, for the best compositions for women's voices 
submitted by November i. Particulars in April 
Writer. 

Prize of $200 for the best original composition for 
four-part chorus of women's voices, with piano ac- 
companiment, submitted by July 1, offered by the 
Tuesday Mus^al Club, of Pittsburgh. Particulars 
in March Writer. 

Berkshire Music Colony prize of $1,000 for the best 
composition for a string quartette, closing August i. 
Particulars in December Writer. 

Prize of twenty-five dollars offered by Guide for 
the best story submitted to the magazine by July i. 
Particulars in April Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner's competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York ) for stories, short 
poems, and essays, written by Camp Fire girls. 
Particulars in October Writer. 

The Boston Evening Record Is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 



of note if they felt they could write anything 
" good enough for children." 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Elizabeth Howard Atkins, whose serial, 
" The Treasure Chest of the Medranos," be- 
gan in St. Nicholas for December, is Mrs. 
Ernest Atkins, of California, where she was 
born and has lived most of her life. She 
has had two fairy stories previously pub- 
lished in St. Nicholas, and Everyland has 
published others. The present story owes its 
being to a happy convalescence in Santa Bar- 
bara, the scene of the story. Mrs. Atkins is 
not a prolific writer, and has no ambition t3 
write for " grown-ups." She says that she 
has always loved the writing which has been 
done for children by people who have re- 
garded it as an art, and that she fully agrees 
with Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, the beloved 
first editor of St. Nicholas, who was quoted 
recently in the Bookman as asking authors 



Helen Ellwanger Hanford, who had a 
story, " Willow Pond," in the Atlantic for 
March, says that she has always been inter- 
ested in writing, and that her first story was 
sold to the Youth's Companion when she was 
fifteen. She was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester in 1904, and during her 
four years in college did a good deal of work 
in English, and later took a course in English 
at Columbia University. In 1909 she married 
James Holly Hanford, who is now professor 
of English at the University of North Caro- 
lina. Mrs. Hanford has been writing short 
stories since 1910, and stories, under the pen 
name, " Margaret Schiller," have appeared in 
the Mothers' Magazine, Smith's, the Chris- 
tian Herald, Holland's Magazine, and the 
Designer, while, under her own name, stories 
have appeared in Smith's, the Designer, the 
Atlantic, and the Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, this latter story, "From Domr^my ta 
Jonesboro," having been written in collabora- 
tion with Clara Souther Lingle. 



William Alexander Percy, who wrote the 
poem, "Autumnal," which Scribner's printed 
in its March issue — a Spring number, by 
the way — is a lawyer in Greenville, Missis- 
sippi, where he was born and has always 
lived. He is a graduate of the University of 
the South and of the Harvard Law School. 
He served in Belgium under Mr. Hoover 
during the six months preceding the entry of 
Belgium into the war. After that, he re- 
turned to America, entered a training camp, 
received a commission as First Lieutenant of 
Infantry, and was sent to France, where he 
joined the Thirty-seventh Division, in which 
outfit he was promoted to Captain. Nearly 
all of the work which Mr. Percy has done — 
he has written no prose — has appeared in 
the Bellman ( defunct ) , the Bookman, the 
Boston Transcript, Contemporary Verse, 
Scribner's, the North American Review, and 
the Yale Review. In 1915 the Yale Univer- 
sity Press published his volume of poems, 
entitled " Sappho in Levkas and Other 
Poems," and the same publishers are now 
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bringing out his second volume of poems, en- 
titled "In April Once." 

Alice Dyar Russell, whose story, "The 
Selfishness of Jessica," was printed in the 
Youth's Companion for March ii, has been 
spending the winter in Jamaica with her two 
little daughters. She was graduated from 
the University of Minnesota in 1903, and she 
exclaims : "Who that has been fortunate 
enough to take courses there with Richard 
Burton and O. W. Firkins of the English De- 
partment does not want to write!" In those 
days she wrote for the college magazine, and 
planned great things in the writing line, but 
after her marriage, when she went to Wash- 
ington to live, the things she did were not A 
the kind that lend themselves to print. About 
two years ago Mrs. Russell again took up 
ber pen, and since then she has sold seven 
stories to the Youth's Companion, of w^hich 
three are yet to appear, while the Woman's 
Home Companion has printed " The Track 
of a Teddy Bear." and the Delineator, 
^* Plain Gingham with a Hem," " Don't Tell 
Dad," and " Her Birthright," and her serial, 
*' The Adventures of Mr. House," is now 
running in John Martin's Book. 



Margaret E. Sangster, whose novelette, 
" Never-Never Land," came out in the sec- 
ond December issue of Snappy Stories, is the 
granddaughter of Mrs. Margatet E. Sang- 
ster, whose poems are household words in so 
many homes. Miss Sangster has been asso- 
ciate editor of the Christian Herald since 
1913, and she writes weekly for this periodi- 
cal. She was born September 27, 1894, and 
attended the Glen Ridge School, Glen Ridpe, 
N. J., and also Miss Townsend's school 
in Newark, X. J. She has had three books 
of verse published, the latest one being 
" Cross Roads." 

CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



EleanorhallowellabbotUmt. — From a 
story in the Woman's Home Companion ; 

" He sighed blandly ; bristled Dicky-boy's 
mother ; he triumped : flamed Rich's wife ; 
he gloated ; scoffed Dicky-hoy's mother ; 
she quickened ; she frowned ; she flushed ; 
estimated Jim Evansleiiih ; sbrugired 



Jim Evansleigh ; hastened Evansleigh ; 
jumped Dicky-boy's mother ; she con- 
sidered ; prompted Rich's wife ; depreciated 
Evansleigh ; she laughed out ; she glowed ; 
cooled Dicky-boy's mother ; wilted Evans- 
leigh ; rallied his mother ; she smiled ; 
brightened Dicky-bo3''s mother ; kindled 
Dicky-boy ; she struggled ; snapped Evans- 
leigh ; panted Dicky-boy ; thrilled Dicky- 
boy ; persisted Dicky-boy ; jerked Evans- 
leigh ; babbled Dicky-boy ; protested Dicky- 
boy ; fretted Dicky-boy ; he flamed ; he 
beamed ; he wilted ; puzzled Evansleigh ; he 
grinned ; giggled Dicky-boy ; grimaced 
Drexley." 

On Literary Style. — No man can be su- 
premely eloquent in laconics. You cannot 
express the rising and the expanding and the 
sweep and the circling of eloquent feeling. in 
a style resembling that which seamen call a 
" chopping sea." For such thinking you 
must have at command a style of which an 
oceanic ground swell or the Gothic inter- 
weaving of forest trees is the more becoming 
symbol. In the construction of such a style, 
you must use connective words, links elabor- 
ately forged, inserted in the right joints of 
style, to make them flexible without loss of 
compactness. One word of such exact con- 
nective force in the right place, with the 
right surroundings before and after, may 
make all the difference between the dis- 
jointed and the linked style. — Austin Phelps. 

Suggestions to Interviewers. — A mem- 
ory both phonographic and photographic and 
a mind receptive and composed are the prim- 
ar^' qualifications of the interviewer, one 
gathers from Mr. Marcosson's book on the 
art of interviewing. He considers it a phase 
of reporting which demands much the same 
training as salesmanship : You must " sell " 
your man on the proposition of being inter- 
viewed — proceed along the avenue trodden 
by bookagents whereon the mile-posts are 
Attention, Interest, Confidence, Desire, and 
Conviction. It is necessary to be most deli- 
cate about the use of the notebook ; its ap- 
pearance often paralyzes the publicity-shy, 
and indeed the most confident may be 
daunted by observing their trivial comments 
going down to posterity in pothooks. 
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Hence the need for memory. The author 
found that long speeches would come back 
to him if he could remember how the man 
looked at the time of speaking. In report- 
ing technical matters " men fail because they 
think they know a great deal about the sub- 
ject. Absolute ignorance and a willingness 
to listen and learn are distinct helps." 

In the same way, the successful write-up 
of the interview should be as explicit and 
clear as if the assumption were that the 
reader knew nothing of the subject. A 
stumbling-block in preparing informational 
articles for a national audience is the inter- 
viewer's delusion that " the whole country 
knows all about the localities he describes" 
when he glibly refers to the Bowery or 
State Street and expects the resident of 
Oshkosh or San Diego to " get " the local 
color these names provide in the East. " In 
writing, as in interviewing, an iron-clad 
rule is : Explain everything." — New York 
Evening Post. 

Nine Kindt of Humor. — " Humor is 
largely mechanical," said Ellis Parker But- 
ler, passing through St. Louis, to a Times 
reporter. " It has certain places, rules, and 
systems. 

**The first method of humor is a breezy 
exaggeration, a la Mark Twain. It pre- 
dominates with the Yankees. 

"The second is founded on a person's real 
or feigned ignorance. Almost all child 
humor is founded upon the child's ignorance 
of something we fully understand. 

"Third, there is the naive mode which 
Barrie so generously employs in his early 
Scotch stories. 

"Fourth, there is the ridiculous, calling 
direct attention to something we consider 
impossible with ourselves — the fat man in 
a silk hat on a slippery pavement, for in- 
stance. 

"Fifth, the repetition of something more 
or less unexpected, like- * Pigs is Pigs.' 

" Sixth, the sudden let-down from the ex- 
tremely serious to the extremely frivolous. 
This also was one of the methods Mark 
Twain employed to make people laugh. 

" Seventh, the use of extreme analogy — 
mostly used by cartoonists. 



" Eighth, the more or less disguised practi- 
cal joke practiced principally in stage come- 
dies, such as the custard pie in the face and 
other ludicrous concoctions. 

" Ninth, the gradual expansion of any- 
thing that has ridiculous possibilities. 

" Lastly, intempestivity, untimeliness, some- 
thing that has no particular humor in itself, 
happening at an inopportune time — mala- 
propos humor. For example, things happen- 
ing at a funeral, a wedding, a christening, or 
any gathering of a serious nature." 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Who's Who, 1920. An Annual Bioflrraphical Dic- 
tionary, with which is incorporated Men an'4 
Women of the Time." Seventy-second Year of 
Issue. 2,882 pp. Cloth. London : A. & C. Black, 
Ltd. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1930. 

A monumental work, justly counted among 
the indispensable books of reference, is the 
English "Who's Who," the pioneer work of 
its kind, of which the portly 1920 volume is 
now available. This year's issue contains 
about 30,000 biographies of eminent English 
and American men and women of the time,, 
every sketch having been submitted to the 
subject for revision, to ensure so far as pos- 
sible its being accurate. Beginning with a 
useful list of abbreviations, followed by a 
six-page obituary list and a table showing 
the members of the British royal family, the 
book includes 2,848 pages of biographies, set 
solid in small type that is perfectly legible, 
giving without eulogy or criticism just the 
information about celebrities, great and small, 
that inquirers are likely to be looking for. 
To writers on current topics especially the 
work is inconceivably useful. Besides giv- 
ing biographical details, it lists the publica- 
tions of the subjects of biographies, gives in- 
teresting information about their .recreations, 
and in a great majority of cases gives the 
subject's address. The book is unique, and 
its completeness, its thoroughness, its accur- 
acy, the broadness of its scope, and the skill 
with which the sketches are prepared are all 
in the highest degree creditable to the com- 
pilers and to the publishers. It is hard to 
see how the work could be improved. 
The Writers* and Artists' Year-Book — 1920. 

Edited by G. E. Mitton. 205 pp. Clo»h. London : 

A. & C. Black, Ltd. New York : The Macmillan 

Company. 1920. 

Prepared primarily for British writers, 
this "Year-Book" contains a great deal of 
information of value to writers in this coun- 
try. The first eighty pages are devoted to a 
directory of British journals and magazines, 
giving their addresses and telling what thev 
want in the way of manuscripts. Similar 
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lists are given of journals and magazines 
published in Australia, New Zealand, Can- 
ada, and India, and there is a less valuable 
■directory of American periodicals. Seven- 
teen pages are devoted to a list of British 
publishers, which is followed by lists of pub- 
lishers in Australia, Canada, India, and 
South Africa, and a list of American pub- 
lishers. There are also lists of literary 
agents in England and America, lists of 
music publishers and film producers, and 
•chapters on several literary topics. 

How TO Write Special Feature Articles. A 
handbook for reporters, correspondents, and free- 
lance writers who desire to contribute to popular 
magazines and magazine sections of newspapers. 
By Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, Ph.D. 373 pp. 
Cloth. Boston : Houghton Mifflin Company. 1919. 

Dr. Bleyer is director of the course of 
journalism in the University of Wisconsin, 
and this book, following his " Newspaper 
Writing and Editing" and "Types of News 
Writing," is the result of twelve years' ex- 
perience in teaching university students to 
write special feature articles for newspapers 
and popular magazines. As Dr. Bleyer 
points out, successful special feature stories 
and popular magazine articles may be written 
by those who have developed some facility in 
writing, but who may not have suf^cient 
maturity or talent to undertake successful 
short-story writing or other distinctly liter- 
ary work. The experience teaches them four 
things that are invaluable to any one who 
aspires to do literary work — to observe 
what is going on about them, to select what 
will interest the average reader, to organize 
material eflFectively, and to present it attrac- 
tively. Especially valuable chapters are 
those on the field for special articles, and 
preparing and selling the manuscript. 

The Best Short Stories of 1919 and the Yearbook 
OP THE American Short Story. Edited by 
Edward J. O'Brien. 414 pp. Cloth. Boston : 
Small, Maynard, & Company. 1920. 

This is the fifth volume of Mr. O'Brien's 
series of collections of the best short stories 
of the year, and, like the other volumes of 
the series, it appeals both to writers and to 
readers of short stories. Readers will find in 
it 350 pages of what Mr. O'Brien regards as 
the best work published last year by Ameri- 
can short story writers. Writers will find, 
in addition, in the appended Yearbook the 
addresses of forty-seven American mag- 
azines that publish short stories, a roll of 
lionor giving information about a number of 
the writers of especially meritorious stories. 
a list of volumes of short stories published 
from November, 1918, to September, 1919, a 
list of last year's articles on the short story, 
and a list of short stories published last year 
in American magazines, indexed under the 
names of the authors, showing the number 



published by each. Every short story writer 

will be interested in the book. 

Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1019 and 
Year Book of American Poetry. Edited by 
William Stanley Braithwaite. 320 pp. Cloth. Bos- 
ton : Small, Maynard, & Company. 1919. 

Mr. Braithwaite's yearly "Anthology of 
Magazine Verse," the first volume of which 
covered the year 191 3, has come to be looked 
for as a standard publication — although 
many may disagree with Mr. Braithwaite's 
judgments — and the seven volumes now 
available cover fully the recent history of the 
development of American poetry. This new 
volume gives two hundred pages of what Mr. 
Braithwaite regards as the best poetry of last 
year, together with an index of poets and 
poems published in American magazines in 
the year ending with July, 1919; a biographi- 
cal index; lists of articles and reviews of 
poets and poetr>' and of volumes of poems 
published during 1918-1919, and a list of 
books about poets and poetry. In addition, 
there ought to be an index by authors of the 
poems published in the volume. Mr. Braith- 
waite is doing a useful work, and every lover 
of poetry will be interested in his book. 
A History of American Literature. By Percy H. 
Boynton. 513 pp. Cloth. Boston : Ginn & Com- 
pany. 1919. 

Professor Boynton, of the University of 
Chicago, has been giving courses in Ameri- 
can literature for some years. His general 
purpose in the preparation of this book has 
been to eliminate negligible detail and to sub- 
ordinate or to omit authors of minor impor- 
tance, in order to stress the men and move- 
ments that are most significant in American 
literary' history. His book, therefore, looks 
mainly at the high lights of American litera- 
ture. Professor Boynton constantly urges 
study of representative classics and extensive 
reading, and as aids in this there are ap- 
pended to each chapter of his book ( except 
the last three ) topics and problems for study 
and book lists which summarize the output 
of each writer, indicate available editions, 
and refer to critical material. As further 
aids there are given two maps, three chrono- 
logical charts, and an appendix with a brief 
characterization of the American periodicals, 
past and present, which have been most 
significant in stimulating American author- 
ship by providing a market for fiction, poetry» 
and the essay. One of the most ii>teresting 
chapters of the book is Professor Boynton's 
discussion of the later poetr>'. 
The Winston Simplified Dictionary. Edited by 
William Dodge Lewis, Ph.D., and Edgar A. 
SinRer. Ph.D. Illustrated. 842 pn. Cloth. Phila- 
delphia : The John C. Winston Company. 

This new dictionary is an original, inde- 
pendent work, and has many features that 
strongly recommend it. The most conspicu- 
ous among these is the use of large two-line 
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type for the words defined, making it easy 
for one using the dictionary to find quicklv 
the word desired. The definitions are 
original, and written to make the meaning 
of every entry clear without cross references. 
Definition is made clearer still by an unusual 
number of illustrative sentences and phrases, 
and by more than 800 pictures, with eight 
full-page color plates. The vocabulary, of 
more than 40,000 words, includes not only all 
the words in ordinary use, but the other 
words most likely to be looked for, includ- 
ing new additions to the language. Original 
appendices give mythological and classical 
names, names of persons and places, foreign 
words and phrases, business terms, abbrevia- 
tions, prefixes and suffixes, symbols used 
in writing and printing, and tables of 
weights and measures, and there is a valu- 
able chapter, entitled " How Our Language 
Has Grown," discussing the making of new 
"words. 

Banks and Public Holidays Throughout the 
World. — 1920. 173 pp. Flexible cloth. New 
York : The Guaranty Trust Company, 140 Broad- 
way. 1920. 

Interesting to all and especially valuable to 
business men is this little book, of which the 
first part is a daily calendar indicating under 
■«ach day all the countries in the world in 
which it is observed as a holiday, and the sec- 
ond part is a list of the countries giving 
under the name of each the dates and names 
of all holidays observed there during the 
year. So far as possible, the nature of the 
government is indicated in each instance. 
"Copies of the book may be had on application 
to the Guaranty Trust Company, New York. 
-Child-Rhymes and Other Recitations. By 

Satella Jaques Penman. Illustrated. 183 pp. 

Cloth. San Diego, Calif. : Satella J. Penman. 1918. 

This book of pleasant verses for children 
is made more attractive by numerous illus- 
trations, including many half-tone reproduc- 
tions of excellent photographs of home sub- 
jects, that have a strong appeal. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 
r The Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship,' language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer's library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 
edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of The Writer's readers.] 

TCapoleon Bonaparte. A play in blank verse. By 
J. M. White. M.D. 70 pp. Cloth. New York : 
Frye Publishing Company. 1919. 

The Sex Force op the Bible. By Sidney C. Tapp. 
48 pp. Paper. Kansas City : Sidney C. Tapp. 



the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention The Writer.] 
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Henry James. Edmund Gosse, C. B. Scribner's 
for April. 

Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. — 
IX. Oscar D. Skelton. Century for April. 

Mark Twain. Gamaliel Bradford. Atlantic for 
April. 

The Strange Case of Mrs. Katharine Fuller- 
ton Gerould. Lawrence Gilman. North American 
Review for April. 

The Career of Edward Thomas. George T. 
Whicher. Yale Review for April. 

The High Kingdom of the Movies. ( Holly- 
wood ). Illustrated. Harrison Rhodes. Harper^s 
for April. 

Gains and Losses in Language. Arthur Colton. 
The Lion's Mouth, in Harper's for April. • 

A Jester With Genius ( Oscar Wilde ). Arthur 
Symons. Bookman for April. 

The Contributor Who' Calls. Charles Hanson 
Towne. Bookman for April. 

Walt Whitman : Fiction-Writer and Poets' 
Friend. John Black. Bookman for April. 

Giovanni Papini and the Futuristic Liter- 
ary Movement in Italy. Joseph Collins. Book- 
man for April. 

The Evolution op the Book Collector. Gabriel 
Wells. Bookman for April. 

Mark Twain's Satire. Van Wyck Brooks. Dial 
for April. 

The Colyumist's Confessional. IV. — " F. P. 
A.", by Rupert Hughes. With portrait of Franklin 
P. Adam^. Everybody's for April. 

Emilio De Menezes. Evelyn Scott. Poetry for 
April. 

The Uniformity of the Ballad Style. Louise 
Pound. Modem Language Notes for April. 

A Conjecture Concerning the Origin of Mod- 
ern English. " She." M. B. Ruud. Modem Lan- 
guage Notes for April. 

Germany's Proletarian Poet ( Richard Dehmel ). 
With portrait. Literary Digest for April 10. 

TiD-BiTS, A London Journalistic Gold Mine, 
Now 2,000 Issues Old. Literary Digest for April 10. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS- 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
deals indexed for copies of tht periodicals containing 



The Authors' Leajme of America has 
elected these officers : President, Rex Beach; 
vice-president, Booth Tarkington; secretary 
and treasurer, Eric Schuler. The League 
has raised its membership dues to twenty- 
five dollars a year, and has decided that only 
persons of recognized standing in arts and 
letters are to be admitted to membership. 

Mrs. Honore Willsie has resigned as edi- 
tor of the Delineator, to devote herself en- 
tirely to writing. 
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Dr. Blanche Colton Williams is to direct 
a course in story writing announced by the 
Home Study Division of the Department of 
Extension Teaching at Columbia University. 

Miss Felicia Cornelia Terry, 149 Main 
street, Danielson, Conn., is preparing a book 
on the life of Prudence Crandall, and will 
welcome any information, material, or photo- 
graphs that may be submitted to her. 

J. L. Garvin has undertaken to write the 
authorized biography of the late Joseph 
Chamberlain, and asks any one who has 
original material to place it at his disposition, 
addressing him at 9 Greville place, London, 
6, N. VV. 

Katherine Anthony has written a life of 
Margaret Fuller, which Harcourt, Brace, »^ 
Howe will publish. 

" The Lure of the Pen," by Flora Klick- 
mann ( G. P. Putnam's Sons), is a book of 
advice for writers, written by an English 
editor of popular magazines. 

*' Learning to Write," by Robert Louis 
Stevenson ( Charles Scribner's Sons), is a 
collection, made by John Williams Rogers, 
Jr., ©f all the remarks Stevenson made in his 
published works on the art of writing. 

"Jane Austen," by O. W. Firkins, pro- 
fessor of English in the University of Michi- 
gan ( Henry Holt & Co.,), is a critical and 
biographical study divided into three parts : 
The Novelist, The Realist, and The Woman. 

" The Contemporary Drama of France," by 
Frank Wadleigh Chandler ( Little, Brown, & 
Co.), is an addition to the Contemporary 
Drama Series. 

*' Who Was Who, 1897- 191 6," a companion 
volume to the English "Who's Who," will 
contain the biographies, taken from that 
work, of those who have died during the 
twenty years covered by the volume. 

" Early Theories of Translation," by Flora 
Ross Amos ( Columbia University Press), 
discusses developments in the theories of 
translation formulated by English writers. 

"The Press in War-Time, with Some Ac- 
count of the Official Press Bureau," by Sir 
Edward Cook, is published by the Macmillan 
Company. 



" Filing," by James N. McCord ( D. Apple- 
ton & Co.), treats of filing methods. 

"A Dictionary of Typewriting," by H. 
Ethcridge ( Isaac Pitman & Sons), is de- 
signed to be a standard work of reference on 
all matters relating to typewriting and type-r 
writing machines. 

"Liberty and the News," by Walter Lip^ 
mann ( Harcourt, Brace, & Howe), com- 
prises three essays, "Journalism and the 
Higher Law," "What Modern Liberty 
Means," and "Liberty and the News." 

" The Brass Check : a Study of American- 
Journalism," by Upton Sinclair, who vigor- 
ously hammers American newspapers, is pub- 
lished by the author. 

Thomas Seltzer has acquired all the inter- 
ests of the publishing corporation, Scott & 
Seltzer, Inc., ( New York ) with which 
Temple Scott is no longer connected, and has 
changed the name of the house to Thomas 
Seltzer, Inc. 

Dodd, Mead, & Co. have published book- 
lets about Archibald Marshall, Louis Cou- 
perus, Ralph W^aldo Trine, and J. Henri. 
Fabre, which they will send to any one. 

The George H. Doran Company has issued 
for free distribution a brochure with 
sketches of Frank Swinnerton by Arnold 
Bennett, H. G. Wells, and Grant M. Overton. 

The Century Company will send to any 
one who asks for it a booklet autobiography 
of Mrs. Marie Conway Oemler, author of 
" Slippy McGee." 

The estate of Francis Whitney Halsey is 
estimated at $67,557. 

James Terry White died in New York 
April 3, aged seventy-four. 

Edward H. Mott ( " Ed Mott." of the New 
York Sun ) died in Goshen, N. Y., April 7, 
aged seventy-five. 

Charles Barnard died in Pasadena, Calif., 
April 13, aged eighty-two. 

James Schouler died at North Conway, N. 
H., April 19, aged eighty-one. 

Miss Marjorie Benton Cooke died in- 
•Manila, P. L, April 20, aged forty-four. 

Dr. William Cleaver Wilkinson died iii» 
Chicago April 25, aged eighty-seven. 
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iMTtREo AT THE BoiTOM poiT-oFF.cE A8 8ECOH0-CIAM MAIL MATTit. tHc EFt of cuttiog, framing, and joining read- 

"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ing material for the public. 

IV IT r^^^J^^J^L ^''V' An editor's job is not a sinecure. Besides 

What Editors Do. Hazel Miller 8i . . . . , , . , , ., ... 

Camera and Typewriter. Belmont Odell ... 85 ^^^ ^twtTzX thousand technical details which- 

Editorial 86 every editor is supposed to have at his ( or 

The Plaint of the Unknown Writer, 86 — her, if it pleases you better ) finger-tips, he- 
How to Get a Job as Magazine Editor, 86 - has to take into consideration the advertising: 
An Unbound Anthology, 87 — Danger in j-i^«j . .r*. . 

Using Old Envelopes 87 ^"^ Circulation departments of his magazine. 

Literary Shop Talk * . ^7 They are, so to speak, the Scylla and Charyb- 

The Manuscript Market 88 dis, the devil and the deep sea, of every edi- 

^"jlnrcre P^ttcr^^'' ^2 *°"^^ existence. "Avoiding Scylla, he fell 

CuRRwr L^TERARrTopici '. \ \ '. \ '. '. '. 93 mto Charybdis," just about describes the 

Blaming the Publisher, 93 — Truth Stranger position of the editor, as regards these two 

than Fiction, 93 — A Poet's Definition of departments. 

Poetry 94 -Precision in the Use of Words, Qf course, any one in either the Circulation 

94 — Misleading Prefaces, 94— Book Sizes .94 ,.u \ a ^- • ^ n i_ *_ 

Book Reviews ..... 94 or the Advertising can tell you how abso- 

LiTERARY Articles in Periodicals .... 95 lutely unessential the editor is. Mr. Adver- 

News and Notes 96 tising Man, with his chest stuck out like a 

■ pouter pigeon's, his thumbs in his sleeve- 

WHAT EDITORS DO. holts, and his Fedora over one eye, can in- 

form the world that if it weren't for the 

An editor, according to popular conception. Prowess of the advertising staff, there 

is a person, male or female, who wields a wouldn't be any editorial department at all; 

wicked blue pencil, indulges in delightful and the Circulation Manager, with a pencil »n 

tete-a-tetes with successful authors, and one hand and an imposing array of statistics 

draws a fabulous salary for being a thor- >" ^he other, shows himself a lusty second, 

ough-going tyrant and autocrat. An impor- He has figures to prove that if he had n't bol- 

tant feature of the editor's equipment, accord- stered up the circulation of his magazine with 

ing to this idea, is the old "property" blue » hundred and one schemes — a good many 

pencil, which, it seems, has become a sort of ^^ which have originated with the much-de^ 

insigne of office. spised editor, by the way — the poor goof 

Popular fiction to the contrary notwith- would be hunting a job as a porter, or, if it 

standing, an editor is, in nine cases out of happens to be a lady editor, as a restaurant 

ten, a mild-mannered, hard-working indivi- **^^* fi^*"^- 

dual who rarely uses a blue pencil, and whose Then, having gotten rid of these effluvia of 

life is about as romantic and thrilling and conceit, Mr. Advertising Man calls the edi- 

filled with pleasant chats with successful to^ o" the house 'phone and in peremptory 

authors as is a carpenter's ; for editorial tones demands two more columns of space on 

work is only another kind of carpentry ; it is pa«e 75 ^or an ad. from the X. Y. Z. collar 
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people which has come in from the advertis- 
ing agency at the last minute. 

The circulation manager stalks into the edi- 
torial sanctum — which is about as sacred 
and private as a public garage — and uses up 
two hours of the editor's time in explaining 
what has to be done with a certain House an- 
nouncement, which is another of these sure- 
fire, warranted-not-to-fail schemes whereby 
the editor retains his precarious hold on his 
job and the magazine gets closer to its cov- 
eted "million mark." 

After the circulation manager has gone, the 
editor heaves the well-known sigh of relief 
— but suddenly he remembers Mr Advertis- 
ing Man's request for two whole columns of 
space on page 75. Confusion in the editorial 
office, and business of running nervous fin- 
gers through rumpled editorial hair. ( Even 
lady editors indulge in this ; that's what gives 
their locks that untidy, psuedo-artistic appear- 
ance.) Sacred conch of Aphrodite, how in 
the name of this and that can Mr. Advertis- 
ing Man expect to get two more columns for 
advertising matter on page 75? There isn't 
that much room, not already assigned, in the 
whole magazine ! 

Here, while the editor indulges in language 
usually labeled "not fit for publication," let 
us explain. Practically all magazines are 
run off, or printed, in sections. If the maga- 
zine is a monthly, very often there are four 
closing dates, that is, four dates on which 
certain sections must be ready for the foun- 
dry, and then, somewhat later, for the 
presses. Monthly fiction periodicals usually 
close the front sections first. This means 
that the editorial department has laid out and 
approved anywhere from fifty to seventy-five 
per cent of its material, that this material 'S 
on the presses, and that nothing short of an 
earthquake or a great national calamity can 
alter half a line of it. But — and here is 
where the editor begins to sweat blood — 
most of his "jumps," the "continued on page 
75 " stuff, is sandwiched in in the advertising 
sections — you *ve noticed it, no doubt — and 
these do not close before the end of the 
month. 

To get back to our particular editor, how- 
ever, and the two more columns of advertis- 



ing space demanded on page 75. Being an 
editor, he must necessarily have a sense of 
humor, and having the S. of H. he chucks the 
sulphurous language into the waste basket 
along with other unusable and unnecessary 
junk, and "gets down to brass tacks." Care- 
fully he measures the remainder of the story 
that is ticketed for page 75 and the space in 
which he has to squeeze it, and he makes the 
amazing discovery that the very last em of 
space which he can possibly use will break 
right into the middle of the soul kiss which 
Arabella is bestowing on the man of her 
dreams. 

Obviously, it wouldn't do to cut the story 
short at such a point. As far as the adver- 
tising department is concerned, it would be 
perfectly all right; but what's meat for the 
advertising department is sometimes poison 
for the circulation. Such a move would bring 
down upon the magazine — in the form of 
cancelled or unrenewed subscriptions — the 
wrath of the readers who want to enjoy to 
the full the bliss of that kiss. Incidentally, 
too, it would raise a howl of protest from the 
author — ^though, after all, what's an author 
or two compared with the Circulation De- 
partment ? 

So the burden rests on the editor's shoul- 
ders. With a pencil — not a blue one, mind 
you — he carefully runs down the galley 
proofs of the remainder of the story. He 
finds in one place a dozen lines of description 
that do not help the story move. Upon these 
he commits brutal murder. Farther down, 
he finds a bit of conversation, which, to say 
the most for it, is inane. Fiendishly, he 
slashes it out of the story. When he has fin- 
ished, the story fits as snugly into its allotted 
place as a bug in a rug ; and everybody is 
satisfied, including the reader, who gets the 
full benefit of the kiss and never misses what 
the editor has pruned out of the story. 

However, fitting stories into tight places is 
the least of the editor's troubles. As every- 
body knows, it is much easier to cut a gar- 
ment down to a required size than to build it 
up to one when the material is scanty ; and 
that is what has to be done a good many 
times with stories that run a line or more 
short on a page. The editor, no doubt, has 
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** dummied " or laid out the first page of his 
story, and somewhere in the process he has 
slipped a cog or two, and the " runs " — those 
narrow measures of type which you see 
around the pictures — just won 't fit ; or, if 
he doesn't count every line that goes on the 
first page carefully, he is liable to get into 
trouble on the second page, where there may 
be more "runs." Resetting the whole story 
to make it come out right would be an expen- 
sive proposition, so lines are added here and 
there, where they are needed the most. 

There are a thousand dire possibilities in 
laying out magazine pages that bear illustra- 
tions, though the average reader, in yawning 
over a periodical, has a notion that the pages, 
like Topsy, "just growed." Pages, however, 
do not grow ; they are built, and the better 
the carpenter — i. e., the editor — the more 
artistic and better planned they are. It's like 
fitting together a picture puzzle, this job of 
making a well-balanced page from a mass of 
indiscriminate reading matter and illustra- 
tions — which, by the way, are always chosen 
before the manuscript gets to the printer. 

Not only are the illustrations chosen be- 
fore the story is set up, but their positions on 
the magazine pages, and their size and gen- 
eral outline are all determined while the edi- 
tor is still handling the manuscript. Nor is 
one page planned at a time. Facing pages are 
always considered together ; their reading 
matter and illustrations must balance each 
other. In short, pages four and five must 
present an artistic appearance, and there are 
— letting you in on some more editorial se- 
crets — more rules and regulations about how, 
and why, and where art heads, "hangers," 
illustrations, white spaces, and captions shall 
or shall not appear than there are sands of 
the sea. The higher the standards of the 
magazine the more rules there are, and al- 
though it is pretty safe to say that no two 
magazines have exactly the same rules, they 
all follow the same general typographical 
regulations. 

Having determined the size and position of 
the pictures for the story on hand, the editor 
now faces his hardest task — viz, the win- 
ning over of the artist to his point of view as 
jegards proper subject matter for illustra- 



tions. An artist may be a tractable, easy- 
going individual in his every-day life ; he 
may take dictation from his wife, let the 
office boy flout him, and, on the whole, make 
a door-mat of himself under most conditions, 
but when he walks into the editorial offices to 
discuss the "art" which will appear in the 
month after the month after the next month's 
issue of the magazine, he develops a good 
many of the characteristics which make a 
certain army animal from Missouri famous. 

He can think up all sorts of objections to 
the editor's suggestions. He resents — 
quite openly — any allusion- to his tendency 
to overlook vital details of the text and draw 
on his imagination for the main part of the 
illustrations. Our humorous wedclies often 
run — to the editor's delight — little squibs 
about the discrepancies between literary mat- 
ter and the pictures which are supposed to 
illustrate it, though, to tell the truth about it, 
the editor finds the discrepancies far from 
funny at the time they are perpetrated. In- 
deed, he often has more than a sneaking 
suspicion that friend artist has entirely for- 
gotten to read the manuscript which was in- 
trusted to him for that purpose, or else that 
Mr. Artist is showing his contempt for edi- 
tors in general, and for this editor in par- 
ticular, by drawing what he feels like draw- 
ing. 

For instance, an editor whose magazine 
runs to what we used to call "blood and 
thunder" stories cannot use "he and she" 
illustrations very much. Yet artists will per- 
sist in trying to get him to use perfectly in- 
nocuous, goody-good pictures of a perfectly 
nice man and girl gazing into each other's 
eyes, when right under their very noses in the 
manuscript there are dozens of situations 
bristling with action and dramatic value, 
which would help the reading public visualize 
what it is reading. 

Of course, drawing a pretty girl and a man 
in the foreground and putting in the back- 
ground of a picture with a few indiscriminate 
strokes requires much less mental effort than 
watching such details as whether or not the 
villain in stealing the important papers, uses 
his right hand or his left. The whole solu- 
tion of the story may rest upon that very 
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point ; for in leaving the impression of his 
right hand, from which the forefinger Is 
missing, on the chair nearby, the marvelous 
sleuth, later on, is enabled to identify the 
thief. Usually, an artist, if he tackles such a 
situation, is more than likely to get it wrong. 
The villain in the picture, shown using both 
his hands in getting the important papers, or 
the detail of the missing forefinger is over- 
looked completely. What are details such as 
these to a magazine artist ? Things like 
these try the editor's soul, and make him 
talk about the black curse which affects all 
artists. 

The editor of a non-fiction periodical sel- 
dom has to trouble about matters like these 
in selecting his illustrations. If he has a 
keen news sense, a knowledge of what pic- 
tures will reproduce well, and an insight into 
human likes and dislikes, his troubles are 
over — or at least nearly so — for he does 
not have to take into consideration the artis- 
tic temperament in making his magazine at- 
tractive and saleable. 

There are hundreds of little details about 
the make-up of a magazine which any editor, 
if he would, could divulge to the casual ques- 
tioner. For instance, he could tell you all 
about different kinds of types, about the 
number of " characters " — letters and spaces 
— which will fit into a certain amount of 
space. He could probably talk for hours 
about picas, and points, and slugs, and leads, 
and spacing, and " boxes," and ** rules," and 
"boosts " — or what the Eastern editor calls 
a "blurb," The "blurb" or "boost" ts 
nothing more or less than an editorial ad- 
vance notice or advertisement of what will 
appear in forthcoming issues of the maga- 
zine. 

Speaking of forthcoming issues and the 
" blurbs " which are carried in the current 
editorial matter, there is scarcely anything of 
which the average magazine reader under- 
stands so little. Along about August, when 
the world — including the editor — is swelter- 
ing under the rays of a hot sun, he is select- 
ing material for his Christmas number, 
which, if you want to believe what he has lo 
say about it in his editorials or his advance 
notices or whatever it is he employs as an 



advertising medium, will be the best number 
ever. All, or almost all, the "peace-on 
earth" literature is selected when most of 
the world, due to the oppressive heat, is feel- 
ing particularly mean and ugly. One after 
another the stories are bought and scheduled 
and edited, and the art to illustrate them is 
ordered. As the year grows older, the wise 
authors begin sending in spring and summer 
stories, stories about golf and tennis, and 
that never-failing, sure-fire subject, love, es- 
pecially love in the siunmer-time under a big; 
silvery moon, with all the other " props " that 
go to make ideal silly season reading. 

Some magazines schedule their issues six 
months in advance, some only three or four^ 
and a few others — thoug'h each year their 
number approaches closer the zero mark — 
lead a hand-to-mouth existence. Not that 3 
schedule is an inflexible thing. Very often 
changes are made in it at the last minute before 
the magazine goes to press, which is as much 
as a month, and sometimes more than a 
month, before the date stamped on its cover. 
In other words, stories, editorials, articles, 
and whatever other reading matter the maga- 
zine carries — everything is at least two or 
three months old before it gets into the reaa- 
er's hands. This is true of about ninety per 
cent, of all reading matter in current periodi- 
cals. 

That this scheduling of material so far in 
advance has its disadvantages as well as its 
advantages can readily be seen. An editor 
has to have his finger on the public pulse at 
all times. He has to know what sort of a 
story will " go big," and what sort will falf 
flat. Sometimes he guesses the right way ; 
other times he doesn't. For instance, during 
1917 and 1918, when the World War was rag- 
ing, there was an enormous demand for war 
material — fiction and articles. Every maga- 
zine — with a few exceptions — was carry- 
ing practically nothing but war stories, or 
stories with some kind of a war interest in 
them. Some of the editors bought too heav- 
ily of these, and when the Armistice wa» 
signed in November, 1918, still had a goodly- 
supply of war fiction and articles — for 
which they had paid real money — on their 
hands. By the first of 1919, the war tension 
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liad relaxed, and the people wanted something 
different. The reaction had set in, and they 
were looking for stories about business, about 
the returned soldier, baseball, politics, and all 
the other stand-bys of our normal life. 

But the editor could not throw away his 
supply of war stories — not if the business 
office knew about it — and so he had to run 
them, sandwiching them in every month until 
his supply was exhausted. That is why war 
stories are still being run by some magazines, 
though even the most rabid militarist will 
confess that by now he is a bit fed up on 
them. Propaganda, too, finds its way into 
magazine material, and an editor has to be 
mighty careful in selecting his stories and 



articles to see that by the time the story 
reaches the public the issue involved will not 
have lost its forcefulness. That is one reason 
why love stories are popular with editors the 
country over ; also it explains why most edi- 
tors will have none but special writers with 
national reputations to write their political, 
economic, and industrial articles. 

On the whole, the successful editor must 
be a combination seer, diplomat, and general 
utility man. For any one possessing excep- 
tional hardihood, a cheerful disposition, and 
a hide the thickness of an elephant's, edi- 
torial work is the thing. For the other — 
well, 'tis best to leave well enough alone. 

Chicago, 111. Hascl Miller. 



CAMERA AND TYPEWRITER. 



A camera, used with good judgment, is a 
great help to the writer of miscellaneous arti- 
cles. We cannot all write fiction, but many 
of us can write interesting articles about 
facts, and photographic prints to go with 
them will often help to sell them. Thou- 
sands of periodicals in this country print 
illustrations, and' the editors of many of 
them are glad to receive photographs that 
they can use for making pictures. Freaks of 
nature, floods, wrecks, and the queer pranks 
of the hurricane, for instance, all have news 
value. Any person who by his manner of 
living or dying departs from the usual cus- 
tom is news material. The hermit or the 
rag-picker, the nonagenarian or the armless 
musician, may furnish the subject for a short 
article that will sell if interesting photographs 
are sent with it. 

The farm papers welcome brief articles, 
illustrated with photographs, telling about 
anything new and worth while in agricultural 
progress. The tractor in action, a big stand 
of wheat, prize stock, devices and schemes 



to lighten labor, even the Corn Club of Yoko 
County, are subjects for collaboration of the 
camera and the tj'pewriter. The publishers 
of the Farm Journal (Philadelphia), Farm 
and Home ( Springfield, Mass. ), and the 
Country Gentleman ( Philadelphia ), for in- 
stance, are glad to have such contributions 
offered to them, and will surprise the sender 
by their promptness and liberality when they 
get anything they like. 

Concise descriptions of new inventions in 
mechanics and new applications of familiar 
ideas, with clear pictures, find a ready market 
with Popular Mechanics (Chicago), the 
Popular Science Monthly (New York), or 
the Illustrated World (Chicago). If you 
learn that some one within reach of your 
camera has discovered a new use for con- 
crete—the uses for which seem unlimited 
— the Cement Age (New York) will pay 
you for an illustrated article telling all about 
it. Similarly, every industry has its periodi- 
cals that pay perfectly good money for avail- 
able illustrated contributions. 

Watertown. N. Y. Belmont Odell. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
The Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 



Many complaints are made by writers 
whose names are not familiar to the read- 
ing public that editors and publishers are pre- 
judiced against them. One of them has sub- 
mitted to The Writer a long article — un- 



fortunately, not available in full — in which 

he says : — 

It has long been known and it is almost an 
established fact, that publishers will always ac- 
cept works of any nature being compiled by pro- 
fessional authors and compensate them with con- 
siderable sums of money as a purchasing price, 
publish them of course in book form, and be- 
sides having printing in their catalogues, are also 
placing many advertisement in various publica- 
tions of the country in regard the said work. 
While on the other hand, the same publishers 
would most of the time ignore manuscripts be- 
ing prepared and offered to them by young writ- 
ers, no matter how literary constructed they may 
be, and no matter of what particular-intersting 
subject they may treat about, simply because 
they arc being compiled by amateur writers, and 
not known in the literary field, their works will 
as a direct result be rejected. .As a rule, 90% of 
the young, or rather unknown writers are as a 
matter of course apt to produce most of the time 
original monographs, being not only worthy of 
publication, and deserving to see the light, but 
in many instances are better constructed from a 
technicail and literary standpoint, than the works 
which usually comes out from the pen of pro- 
fessional authors of similar characters, and after 
all, they in most cases meet the graviest difficul- 
ties when attempting to get publishers interested 
in their completed MSS. with the view of placing 
same on the literary market on the terms of out- 
right or royalty basis. 



Mrs. Sophie Kerr Underwood, assistant 
editor of the Woman's Home Companion, 
speaking of the opportunities for women in 
newspaper and magazine work, gives some 
practical advice to women who would like to 
get an editorial position on some magazine. 
There are not more than one hundred and 
fifty positions open to women in this field, 
she says, and they are all filled, with at least 
a hundred applicants looking for a place each 
year. " I should say that an excellent way 
for a girl to get an editorial position on a 
magazine," says Mrs. Underwood, "is for her 
to get a thorough knowledge of stenography 
and typewriting, and then get a position on the 
magazine as a stenographer. Then she is on 
the inside, and may step into an editorial 
position when one is vacant. Another good 
way is to do newspaper work. I should ad- 
vise any one who wants to get a position on a 
newspaper to write something for the paper 
and take it in. If it is accepted, do the same 
thing again and after several contributions 
have been taken have a talk with the editor. 
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If he does not seem to want you at once, go 
again, but don't become an office nuisance." 
• •• 
An Unbound Anthology is the novel idea 
of the Poets' Guild of Christodora House on 
Avenue B, New York, the membership list of 
which includes the names of many well 
known American poets. A few of them are 
Edwin Markham, Josephine Preston Peabody, 
Witter Bynner, Ridgley Torrence, Margaret 
Widdemer Jones, Percy MacKaye, Angela 
Morgan, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Dana 
Burnet, T. A. Daly, Sara Teasdale, Charles 
Hanson Towne, Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, 
Cale Young Rice, Herman Hagedorn and 
Yone Noguchi. The Guild will publish poems, 
printed simply but attractively each on a 
single sheet of white paper, for sale at a 
small price. Those who are interested in 
poetry may buy the poems that appeal to 
them and put them together, thus making 
each his own Anthology. The money re- 
ceived from sales will be used first to pay for 
printing more poems and later for the con- 
struction of a Poets' House. Naturally the 
success of the scheme will depend on the se- 
lection of the poems to be printed. 

• • . 

Writers should note that manila envelopes 
when they are old — and sometimes when 
they are new, as manila envelopes are made 
now — get brittle, and are likely to break at 
the edges when any unusual pressure is 
brought to bear upon them; also that large 
envelopes, like those commonly used for 
mailing manuscripts, are generally subjected 
to unusual pressure in 'the mails. Every 
editor frequently receives manuscripts in 
broken envelopes, marked with the postoffice 
stamp, *' Received in bad condition," some- 
times with the envelopes broken so badly 
that it is a wonder that the manuscripts were 
delivered as addressed. Writers should test 
their envelopes before using them, and any 
that are not obviously strong should be dis- 
carded, whether they are old or new. 

• •• 

People generally may get a new idea about 
magazine publication from an editorial arti- 
cle in the Manufacturers Record of Balti- 
more, commenting on the complaint of a sub- 



scriber that its subscription price is too high. 
The editor says : "The subscription price is 
$6.50 a year, while the actual cost of white 
paper, typesetting, presswork, and mailing is 
about twenty dollars a year. This does not 
include any overhead or fixed charges, and 
does not include any editorial or business 
office work, although the number of employes 
in our editorial and business offices necessary 
to get out the paper now exceeds one hun- 
dred, without counting the men engaged in 
the mechanical work of printing and folding 
and mailing. The fact is that the price of 
this paper, and of all other industrial and 
business publications generally, should be at 
least double what it is in order to come meas- 
urably within the actual cost of the physical 
part of publication." 

• •• 

Question : Should a writer who sets out 
with the fixed purpose of collecting enough 
rejection slips to paper the walls of his work- 
room, and who writes so acceptably that edi- 
tors send him interesting checks for ever>'- 
thing he offers them, feel that he has failed 
in what he undertook? w. h. h. 



LITERARY SHOP TALK. 

[ This department is open to readers of Tbb 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 



The West Coast Lumberman, with which I 
am connected, has just had an interesting ex- 
perience. In our issue for April i we car- 
ried a story of some 4,000 words, " Qualifica- 
tions of a Lumber Salesman and Sales-Man- 
ager," written at our request by A. W. Bry- 
den, one of the best known sales-managers in 
the lumber industry. In the issue for May 3 
of Lumber, a St. Louis publication, is a story, 
"Qualifications of a Lumber Salesman," by 
C. V. McCreight, which is almost verbatim 
the story printed in the West Coast Lumber- 
man the month before, reduced to about 1,000 
words. Even the sub-captions have been 
taken, and by a coincidence the page numbers 
are the same. 

The West Coast Lumberman is not copy- 
righted, but the magazine Lumber is, and we 
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are now in the peculiar situation of having 
originated an article which in condensed 
form is now copyrighted by another publica- 
tion. If we should reprint the original 
article, would the publishers of Lumber sue 
use for infringement of their copyright? 
Seattle, Wash. IV. IV, IVoodhridge. 



THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



t This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those ofiering the prizes. Far 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, tee " The 
Writer's Directory of Periodicals.'* ] 

Ainslee's Magazine ( New York ) is in the 
market for novelettes of about 25,000 words. 
The editor, W. Adolphe Roberts, says : ** The 
novelettes must be strong, with the woman 
interest emphatic, and must have an Ameri- 
can setting. Only plots which are rich in 
dramatic situations can be considered. Ains- 
lee*s also wants very short short-stories — 
under 4,000 words. Writers should remem- 
ber that Ainslee's is a magazine designed to 
please women and the type of man who is 
interested in the modern woman." 

Mother's Magazine and Home Life 
( Chicago ) is in the market for short stories 
of from 2,500 to 5,000 words, poems, and an 
occasional serial of a nature to appeal to the 
housewife. 

Hearst's Magazine ( New York ) is in the 
market only for short stories of an excep- 
tional nature, and for short articles of essen- 
tially timely interest — " forward-looking " 
articles that treat of some vital topic of the 
hour. Such articles should be preferably of 
not more than 2,000 words, and should be of 
a controversial nature — namely, articles 
that stimulate thought and lead to discussion, 
but that at the same time convey information. 
Short stories on romantic themes, handled in 
a light and brilliant style, will receive special 
consideration. 

Motor Guide, the newest national publica- 
tion devoted entirely to the automobile owner 
and driver, w^ishcs to get into communication 
with writers capable of covering special as- 



signments that may be given to them from 
time to time. Those who would like to have 
their names on the contributors* list should 
write to the editor, stating their special quali- 
fications. Motor Guide is always buying 
manuscripts giving information about shop 
kinks and new mechanical devices for the 
automobile, illustrated with sketches. 



The Independent ( New York ) is always 
on the lookout for articles of general news 
interest and human appeal. 



Travel (New York), which prints only 
travel articles of from 250 to 4,500 words, 
particularly wants articles illustrated with 
sharp, snappy, unusual photographs. 



The Interstate Index, San Antonio, Tex., 
is just now in urgent need of short stories of 
from 500 to 1,500 words, as it intends to 
treble the amount of fiction used in the past 
The editor says the Index wants stories of 
modern life — a vivid incident, well depicted, 
with the suspense element throughout. 

Outing Magazine, ( New York ) is always 
looking for out-door stories. 



Theatre Arts Magazine ( New York ) , an 
illustrated quarterly of the drama, is in the 
market for interesting articles on the new 
movement in the theatre, especially articles 
illustrated by unusual photographs of stage 
design. The editors prefer not to have arti- 
cles submitted except on order, but will be 
glad to receive suggestions. The rate for 
manuscripts is a cent a word, payable on 
publication. 

The Saturday San Franciscan, in which the 
San Francisco News Letter has been merged, 
is in the market for short stories of from 
2,500 to 3,500 words, for serials of from 10,- 
000 to 20,000 words, and for articles of travel 
and adventure. Payment is made within fif- 
teen days after publication. 



The New West Magazine ( Salt Lake 
City ) wants mainly development articles on 
the West, preferring short articles not ex- 
ceeding 1,000 words. It prints short stories 
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■and poetry only rarely, but can use humorous 
■verse and jokes. 

A New York theatre manager, F. Ray 
Comstock, wants ideas for his next Princess 
Theatre review. He says : — 

"Anybody may submit me ideas. Those 
who offer them don't need to have reputa- 
tions as playwrights — they may be the veriest 
amateurs in that line. If their ideas are new 
m buy them and have a stage director em- 
Ixlllsh them. I am not actuated by altruistic 
motives in this matter. I want some new 
ideas and I don't care who supplies them.'' 

The Argonaut, San Francisop, is not buy- 
ing any manuscripts. 

Orchard and Farm, Los Angeles, buys 
nothing from outsiders. 



The monthly magazine, Art and Ar- 
<liaeology, has absorbed Art and Life, begin- 
ning with the May issue and the two are now 
issued as one publication under the former 
title. 

The name of the Scientific American Sup- 
plement ( New York ) has been changed to 
Scientific American Monthly. 



The Poetry Society of America offers the 
William Lindsey Prize of five hundred dol- 
lars for the best unproduced and unpublished 
full-length poetic play written by an Ameri- 
can citizen. By " full-length " is meant a 
play that will occupy an evening. No re- 
strictions are placed upon the number of acts 
or scenes, or on the nature of the subject 
matter. The judges of the contest will be 
George Arliss, Professor George Pierce 
Baker of Harvard, Clayton Hamilton, Jessie 
B. Rittenhouse, and Stuart Walker. Manu- 
scripts should be sent by registered mail, the 
author's registry receipt to be considered 
sufficient acknowledgment. They must be 
submitted in typewritten form, fastened 
along the left edge of the page in one volume 
and signed with a pen name. An enclosed 
sealed envelope should be inscribed with the 
title of the play and the pen name and con- 
tain a card with the correct name and address 
4>i the author, as well as the title of the play. 



This sealed envelope should also contain a 
self-addressed envelope bearing the full 
amount of return postage, including registry. 
The contest will close July i, 1921, and the 
successful play will be announced at the Oc- 
tober, iQfii, meeting of the Poetry Society. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to The 
Drama Committee of the Poetry Society of 
America, care of Stuart Walker, Chairman, 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 



The prize of $500 for the best volume of 
poems written by an American citizen, which 
the Poetry Society of America has for the 
past two seasons given through Columbia 
University, will this year be awarded directly 
by the Society. As the prize is not competi- 
tive but in the nature of an award, books 
need not be entered for it as in the ordinary 
prize competition. The judges for the pres- 
ent season are Professor John Livingston 
Lowes of Harvard University, author of 
"Convention and Revolt in Poetry," Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, and Alice Corbin Hen- 
derson, Associate editor of Poetry : A Mag- 
azine of Verse. 

Hodder & Stoughton, London, offer a prize 
of 250 guineas for the best first novel. 



Farm and Home ( Springfield, Mass.) 
prints in the June number the question, 
"What Is Worse: Swearing or Nagging?" 
saying that the first is considered a masculine 
vice, the latter a peculiarly feminine failing. 
For the three best letters answering the ques- 
tion received before July 4 prizes of $5, $3, 
and $2 will be awarded. Letters should be 
limited to five hundred words, and ad- 
dressed : S. and N. Contest Editor, Farm 
and Home, Springfield, Mass. 



The Commercial Bribery and Tipping Re- 
view (Washington, D. C), which is pub- 
lished in opposition to the practice of tipping, 
does not solicit articles for which payment is 
expected, but it offers prizes of $20, $10, and 
$5 for the best essays on the subject, " Why I 
Oppose Tipping Beauty Parlor Attendants," 
which are submitted before August i. Essays 
must be typewritten, and are limited to 300 
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words. The office of the Review is 301 Ma- 
chinists' Building, Washington, D. C. 

The National Kindergarten Association, 
through the courtesy of the Joan of Arc 
Statue Committee of New York City, offers 
to the kindergarten teachers of the United 
States three medals, one medal of 24-karat 
fine gold, one sterling silver, and one bronze, 
for the three best original contributions, 
poetry or prose, not to exceed one hundred 
words, on the subject of Joan of Arc. The 
manuscripts must be in hand by September i. 
Manuscripts should be addressed Joan of Arc 
Committee, National Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. 



Prizes aggregating $6,000 are offered by the 
Lega Musicale Italiana for the two best 
operas each consisting of one act and a ballet 
worthy of a production by the Society. The 
best work submitted will receive a first prize 
of $4,000, while $2,000 will be awarded to the 
winner of the next best opera. Enrico Caruso 
is honorary president of the Lega Musicale 
Italiana, and Victor Herbert is to be one of 
the judges in the competition. 



Four hundred and fifty dollars in prizes is 
offered by the National Musical Festival, 
which will be held at Lockport, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 6 to II, 1920, for compositions for 
piano, violin, or voice. For information as 
to conditions, apply to A. A. Van de Mark, 
General Director, Box 216, Lockport, N. Y. 



To advertise Eleanor H. Porter's last pub- 
lished book, " Mary Marie," the Houghton 
Mifflin Company offers prizes ranging from 
$100 worth of books down to $5 worth of 
books for the best eight-line poems telling 
what the poets think of " Mary Marie," sub- 
mitted before September i. 

A prize of $100 is offered by the People's 
Philharmonic Choir of Boston, for the best 
original unpublished and hitherto unper- 
formed composition submitted under the fol- 
lowing conditions : — 

The composition to be for four-part chorus 
of mixed voices, with piano accompaniment, 
with or without solo voices. The number of 



voice parts may be increased upon occasion. 
The form of the composition is left to the 
composer, but it should consume not less than 
six and not more than ten minutes in per- 
formance. Careful consideration of the spe- 
cial powers and peculiar limitations of the 
singing voice is an important requirement. 

The verbal text may be sacred or secular, 
the latter preferred. There must be no re- 
striction upon the right to use the text. 

The competition is open only to native or 
naturalized citizens of the United States. 

The prize composition will become the 
property of the People's Philharmonic Choir 
of Boston. It is planned to give it a per- 
formance during the season of 1920-21. All 
other manuscripts will be returned to the 
composers. 

Each composition must bear a fictitious 
name or motto. The same name or motto* 
with the composer's real name and address* 
and stamps for return of manuscript should 
be enclosed in a sealed envelope and mailed 
to F. J. Farr, honorable secretary, Sudbury 
Building, Boston, Mass. 

The compositions, bearing no other des- 
ignations than the fictitious name or motto, 
should reach Mr. Wodell not later than Oc- 
tober I, 1920. The award will be made pub- 
lic on or before December 31, 1920. 

Manuscripts and all communications con- 
cerning the competition should be addressed 
to Frederick W. Wodell, director People's 
Philharmonic Choir, 12 Huntington avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 



Prizes to the number of 104, totalling $10,- 
000, with a first prize of $3,000 and a second 
prize of $1,000, are offered for the best 
*' answer " to the Everready Daylo contest 
picture which dealers in flashlights will dis- 
play in their windows beginning Tune i, also 
distributing contest blanks giving complete 
rules. The contest will end August i. 



The " O. Henry " Memorial prizes for the 
two best short stories published in this coun- 
try during 1919 have been awarded, the first 
prize of $500 to Margaret Prescott Montague 
for her story, " England to America," pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly, and the sec- 
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ond prize of $250 to Wilbur Daniel Steele for 
his story, " They Know Not What They Do," 
published in the Pictorial Review. Similar 
prizes will be awarded every year by the So- 
ciety of Arts and Sciences, in accordance 
with the desire of a governor of the society 
to pay continual tribute to Sidney Porter. 
The prize stories, with thirteen others se- 
lected from a provisional list of thirty-two 
stories, are published as the "O. Henry 
Prize Stories of 1919." The returns from 
the publication of the 1919 stories, together 
with subscriptions from literary sustaining 
members of the society, will support the 
award for the best stories of 1920. 



The first prize of $6,000 in the Walker 
Blaine Beale contest for the best Republican 
platform submitted by a Republican not more 
than twenty-five years old, has been awarded 
to Carl Smith Joslyn, a 21 -year-old Harvard 
student, who is working his way through col- 
lege. The second prize, $3,000, was won by 
Howard B. Wilson, a student at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and the third prize, 
$1,000, by W. F. Smith, a student at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 



The prize of £250 offered by T. Werner 
Laurie, Ltd., for the best humorous novel, 
has been awarded to Frank Butterworth of 
London, whose pen name is " Peter Blundell." 



Miss Marian Esther Manly is the first win- 
ner of the annual John Billings Fiske prize in 
poetry, open to all undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students of the University of Chicago. 
The prize is established by Horace Spencer 
Fiske as a memorial of his father. It is of 
the approximate annual value of fifty dollars, 
and there are no restrictions as to length, 
form, or subject of poems submitted in com- 
petition. 

The directors of the Society for the Publi- 
cation of American Music announce that of 
III compositions submitted six have been 
recommended for publication, and two will 
be brought out this year. The directors say 
that the money to pay for publication is de- 
rived solely from the annual fees of the 
members and that the average cost of publi- 



cation of the parts of a string quartet is- 
about $350, the miniature score adding a simi- 
lar sum. They announce that the Society 
will receive a new submission of composi- 
tions up to October 15, 1920. Should any of 
these so submitted prove musically better 
than those already recommended this season 
as worthy of publication and not as yet is- 
sued they will take precedence of them. 



The World Trade Club of San Francisco 
has awarded to Mrs. D..L. Stephens of Ba- 
ker sfield the $r,ooo prize offered for the best 
word coined to denote the United States and 
Britannia. " Unitannia " is the word which 
Mrs. Stephens submitted. 



The compositions submitted in the contest 
for the prize offered by Edwin Franko Gold- 
man ( New York ) for the best work for 
band by an American composer, which closed 
May I, are now in the hands of the judges, 
Victor Herbert, Percy Grainger, and John 
Philip Sousa, and the winner will be an- 
nounced shortly. The prize composition will 
be published by one of the largest publishing 
houses, and the composer will receive $250 
from Mr. Goldman. 

Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism : For the best Ameri- 
can novel published this year, $1,000 ; for the best 
play performed in New York, $1,000 ; for the best 
book of the year on United States history. $1,000 ; 
for the best American biography. $1,000. Also, 
Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,500 and a $500 
medal, and three traveling scholarships having a 
value of $i,5co each. All offered annually under the 
terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. Particulars in 
April Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $5,000 offered by the Black 
Cat Magazine ( New York ) for original short 
stories submitted before July i. Also prizes amount- 
ing to $2,500 offered by the Black Cait Magazine for 
the best novelettes submitted. 

Prizes of $3,000 offered by Physical Culture ( New 
York ) for the best novel, to be published as a serial, 
received before October 1, 1920. Particulars in 
August Writer. 

Prizes of $1,000 offered by Physical Culture in two 
contests ( i ) for the best manuscripts on " What Is 
the Ideal Diet?" offered before July 1, (2) for the 
best letters on " What I Have Learned about Bring- 
ing up Children," offered before August i. Par- 
ticulars in April Writer. 

Second Physical Culture six-months* photo prize 
contest — $100 for the best photograph received be- 
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fore November and five dollars for the best photo- 
«raph each month. Particulars in April Writer. 

Prize of $500 oflFered by Oliver Morosco for the 
test play written before October i by a past or pres- 
ent member of Professor Baker's courses in play- 
writingr at Radcliffe and Harvard. Particulars in 
April Writer. 

American Historical Association prize of $250 for 
the best essay on American military history sub- 
mitted before July i. 1930. Particulars in September 
Writer. 

Two prizes, each of $aoo, offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
a monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Particulars in April 
Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on "The Con- 
trol of Foreign Relations of the United States ; 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities of 
the President, of the Senate and the House, and of 
the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice," offered 
by the American Philosophical Society. CompeH- 
I tion to close December 31, 1920. Particulars in July 
I Writer. 

National Municipal League prize of $250 for the 
best essay on a subject connected with Municipal 
f Government, contest closing September 13, 1920. 
Particulars in February Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris for the two best essays on 
** Tolerance in Economics, Religion, and Politics." 
Particulars in February Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshaw Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100. offered annually by the 
British Academy. Particulars in May Writer. 

E. A. Karlsen prizes of $1,000 and $500 for the 
most meritorious papers on the subject, " What Can 
a Man Afford," announced by the American 
Economic Association, to be submitted by October 
31. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prizes amounting to £550 offered by C. J. Degaris, 
Victoria, Australia, for the best Australian novel 
submitted by September 30. Particulars in May 
Writer. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars in October Writer. 

Hawthomdcn prize of £100 for the best work of 
imaginative literature in English prose or poetry, 
published during the previous twelve months. Par- 
ticulars in September Writer. 

Prizes of $150 and $100 offered by the Poetry 
Society of America annually for the best poems 
read at the monthly meetings of the Society. Par- 
ticulars in January Writer. 

Prizes of $1,000 and $500 offered by the New York 
Symphony Society for the best symphonic works for 
orchestra. Particulars in May Writer. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 
ing with that for September — $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 



and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
author, without limitation. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
"Bright College Years," offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. ParticuUrs in April Writer. 

Prizes of $400 and $200 offered by the Schumann 
Club, for the best compositions for women's voices 
submitted by November i. Particulars in April 
Writer, 

Prize of $200 for the best original composition for 
four-part chorus of women's voices, with piano ac- 
companiment, submitted by July i, offered by the 
Tuesday Musical Club, of Pittsburgh. Particulars 
in March Writer. 

Berkshire Music Colony prize of $1,000 for the best 
composition for a string quartette, closing August i. 
Particulars in December Writer, 

Prize of twenty-five dollars offered by Guide for 
the best story submitted to the magazine by July i. 
Particulars in April Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner's competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offerei 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York ) for stories, short 
poems, and essays, written by Camp Fire girls. 
Particulars in October Writer. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Jane Grey Potter, whose story, "The 
Strong Arm," appeared in Scribner's Maga- 
zine for February, and who had a sketch, 
"A Lass Who Loved a Sailor," in Scrib- 
ner's for May, is a daughter of the late Vice 
Chancellor Martin Philip Grey of New Jer- 
sey. Her husband, David Potter, a captain in 
the Navy, is also well known as an author. 
Jane Grey Potter spent four years at Saint 
Timothy's School, Catonsville, Maryland, 
and, as the wife of a naval officer has lived 
in many parts of the world. She has been 
active in work for Child Welfare in the 
Philippines, for Mothers' Pensions in Penn- 
sylvania, and for Eight-hour Legislation for 
women in Massachusetts. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Blaming the Publisher. — We are ex- 
pected to share the animosity, or rather 
let us call it resentment, against music 
publishers which so many young composers 
have. But we do no such thing. Publishers 
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always were, and always will be, middlemen 
who do their best to supply the demands of 
the public. It is a matter of life and death 
with them. They do not publish music for 
sentimental reasons or for a love of art, but 
to make a living. The only art they have is 
the very delicate and difficult one of feeling 
the public's pulse. Publishers make mistakes, 
of course, but not nearly as many mistakes, 
from the publisher's point of view, as com- 
posers make. It is a common practice of 
publishers to reject new compositions from 
young composers, but it is not a common 
practice of young composers to withold from 
•publication their new compositions or to ac- 
cept the judgment of old and experienced 
publishers who refuse to risk money in pub- 
lishing the composer's work. The publisher 
always loses more money on a failure than 
the composer is called on to lose ; and even 
the most careful and least venturesome pub- 
lisher accepts and publishes far more com- 
positions that fail than that bring in a little 
profit on the great expense of engraving and 
printing music. 

We should like to ask composers what 
good it does them to have their compositions 
printed if those compositions do not circulate 
among music lovers and students. The sole 
aim of printing is to supply the world with as 
many copies as are required. The one orig- 
inal manuscript is quite enough if only one 
copy is wanted, and it is not possible to en- 
grave and print cheaply enough to supply ten 
persons without charging them prohibitive 
prices. 

But nothing that we can say is likely to 
deter young composers from rushing into 
print as fast as possible, and perhaps it is as 
well that composers keep on trying. Every 
now and then a new composition proves to be 
the message the world was waiting for. We 
shall not have written in vain, however, if 
we bring consolation to the composers of re- 
jected manuscripts and teach them not to 
think hardly of publishers who are studying 
night and day to find out what the public 
wants. 

How inconsistent it is of composers to 
blame the publishers for not publishing what 
the public does not ask for. Composers 



must either write what the public wants or be 
content to leave their compositions in manu- 
script. Let it be understood clearly, however, 
that we advise composers not to cater to the 
vulgar and run after the cheap applause of 
the uncultured. New compositions must be 
Avritten and new styles must be evolved. 
Music will be a dead art on the day it ceases, 
to move forward ; but the composer will 
have to be contented with the knowledge that 
he has produced a work of art. He has no 
right to find fault with the publisher, who is 
not an artist but a business man who lives by 
supplying the public with that classic com- 
modity known as a long-felt want.— Musical 
Courier. 

Truth Stranger than Fiction. — The novel- 
ist who is confronted with the criticism that 
his story is improbable may have no defense^ 
but if the criticism is changed to call it "im- 
possible" he may stand by his guns with a 
big chance that he will hold the fort. 

Lyman C. Hart and his wife were walking 
on Riverside Drive in New York. A taxicab- 
driven by Arthur L. Hall came along and 
knocked them down, killing Mrs. Hart and 
injuring her husband. The chauffeur was 
arrested, but the eye witnesses of the acci- 
dent were comparatively few and not over 
certain of what they had seen. 

Charles Stowe Remo, a civil engineer liv- 
ing in an apartment house on Riverside 
Drive, was looking at the Hudson river 
through a pair of binoculars. In getting the 
proper focus he suddenly found himself gaz- 
ing at a taxicab as it ran down an old man 
and woman. When the chauffeur was placed 
on trial the engineer became the principal- 
witness for the prosecution and as a result 
the taxicab driver was sentenced to three 
years at Sing Sing Prison. Improbable ! — 
Hartford Courant. 

A Poet's Definition of Poetry. — In Nor- 
man Macleod's early days in Glasgow, he 
says in his memoirs, a poet and local cele- 
brity named Dugald M. was frequently 
ridiculed by the other young men for his^ 
bombastic productions and his self-impor- 
tance. Once at a public dinner a toast was 
proposed, coupled with the name of Dugald 
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M, in terms disparaging to the poetical art, 
whereupon Dugald arose in defense. " 1 
will tell you gentlemen." he shouted, "what 
poetry is ! Poetry is the language of the 
tempest when it roars through the crashing 
forest. The waves of the ocean tossing their 
foaming crests under the lash of the hurri- 
cane — they, sir, speak in poetry. Poetry, 
sir, poetry was the voice in which the Al- 
mighty thundered through the awful peaks of 
Sinai ; and I myself, sir, have published five 
volumes of poetry, and the last, in its third 
edition, can be had for the price of five shill- 
ings and sixpence." — Youth's Companion. 

Precision in the Use of Words . —Every 
new writer on language draws his own line 
and we can only say that the best is that 
which runs midway between pedantry and 
weak surrender to careless usage. George 
Willis, in "The Philosophy of Speech" con- 
fesses that no one should play the precisionist 
too much. He recalls that "sward" once 
meant the rind of a pig, and "prestige" the 
tricks of a mountebank ; but he objects 
vehemently to one typical word that he thinks 
is creeping into the language in an improper 
sense — " stark," it properly means strong or 
stiff, but it has long been conjoined with 
naked and many writers use it, isolated, as 
•equivalent to naked. Horace Walpole did '.o 
as long ago as 1762. H. G. Wells writes : 
"The true aristocrat goes stark as Apollo." 
As Mr. Willis says, this is really indefensible. 
It is equally indefensible to say that heat \s 
■"phenomenal," unless we mean that it is not 
real. But Mr. Willis goes too far when he 
asks that we agree to rescue the word "im- 
pertinent," from its unfortunate modern 
equivalence to " impudent," and restore it to 
its precise root meaning as the antithesis oi 
^'pertinent." There may be rivers that run 
back up hill, but not the river of speech. — 
New York Evening Post. 

Misleading Prefaces. — In the Fortnightly 
H. M. Paull protests against what he regards 
as "dubious license in fiction" — the practice 
of introducing a work of fiction by a preface 
in which the author, speaking in his own per- 
son, gives a misleading account of the origin 
of his story. It is a very old practice. Thus 



Defoe, on the titlepage of his "Journal of 
the Plague," declared that it was written " by 
a citizen who continued all the while in 
London " — Defoe having been two ycais 
old at the time. He went to greater pains to 
give his " Memoirs of a Cavalier " an authen- 
tic look. Swift tried to mystify his readers 
in the introduction to "Gulliver's Travels"; 
so did Walpole in his preface to " The Castle 
of Otranto," offering it as the translation of 
an ancient Italian original ; so did Scott in 
many of his novels. Thus we may run 
through the list down to very recent novels. 
— New York Evening Post. 

Book Sizes. — It is the custom among 
bookmen to indicate the size of a book by the 
notation, 4to, 8vo, i2mo, i6mo. These con- 
tractions stand for the Latin words, quarto, 
octavo, duodecimo, sextodecimo. 

A quarto is a book in which each sheet is 
folded into four pages ; an octavo, into eight 
pages : a duodecimo, into twelve pages ; a 
sextodecimo, into sixteen pages. 

The measurement in inches of the three 
most usual sizes in books is as follows : — 
8vo book — 6 x 9% inches 
i2mo book— 45^^x7% inches 
i6mo book— 4% x 6^ inches 

BOOK REV IEWS. 

Whitaker's Almanack for ig^). By Joseph Whit- 
aker, F.S.A. Fifty-second annual issue. 1,020 pp. 
Cloth. London : Whitaker's, 12 Warwick Lane, 
E. C. 1920. 

Many additions have been made to this in- 
valuable annual reference book, which as its 
title page says, contains "a vast amount of 
information respecting the government, fi- 
nances, population, commerce, and general 
statistics of the various nations of the world, 
with special reference to the British Empire 
and the United States. Nations which have 
gained recognition as an outcome of the war 
now appear for the first time among the for- 
eign countries, and new articles deal with 
Arabia, Germany, Austria, Czecho- Slovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugo-Slavia, 
with outline maps in the text. Maps have 
also been added to the articles on Germany, 
Turkey, and Denmark, and an attempt has 
been made to represent the existing state of 
affairs in the various Russian republics. A 
new section deals with "Questions of the 
Day," and special articles are devoted to 
Sport, Workmen's Compensation, Meteor- 
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ology, Women's Work. Aviation, and Science 
and Invention, while the Banking section has 
been improved and extended. "Whitaker's 
Almanack" contains an enormous amount of 
accurate information, and no writer on cur- 
rent topics can well* do without it. 

The Pembroke Mason Affair. By Georsre Barton. 
Illustrated. 331 pp. Cloth. Boston : The Page 
Company. 1920. 

Skill in construction, ability in character- 
ization, and the power to excite and maintain 
the lively interest of the reader arc the quali- 
ties required of the writers of detective 
stories, and all these qualities Mr. Barton 
possesses in high degree. "The Pembroke 
Mason Affair ** is a well written book, and the 
story moves forward without a dragging 
page, thrilling the reader with interest in the 
solution of the mystery, regarding which he 
is kept in doubt until the author decides that 
it is time for the secret to be revealed. Then 
the reader sees, probably for the first time, 
that hints were given in the earlier passages 
of the story that made it possible for suspi- 
cion to be rightly placed. If Mr. Barton had 
finally placed the guilt on Marian Cooper, or 
Walter Miles, or the old servant, after his 
presentation of them, he would have been 
false to his art, but he makes no such mis- 
take. His book is not only an interesting 
story, but a model which those who are am- 
bitious to write detective stories may study * 
to advantage. 

The Ghost in The White House. By Gerald Stan- 
Icy Lee. 310 pp. Cloth. New York : E. P. But- 
ton & Co. 1920. 

The rather unfortunate title of Mr. Lee's 
book is explained by his sentence, " The 
White House is haunted by a vague helpless 
abstraction, a kind of ghost of the Nation, 
called the people." The book gives Mr. Lee's 
ideas as to how a hundred million people can 
make themselves felt with a President, how 
they can back him up, express themselves to 
liim, be expressed by him, and get what they 
want. 

The Making of a Nation. A Discussion of Ameri- 
canism and Americanization. By Wentworth 
Stewart. 190 pp. Cloth. Boston : The Stratford 
Company. 1920. 

Mr. Stewart's book is a thoughtful discus- 
sion of the problems involved in the assimi- 
lation of mixed immigration to this country, 
the expulsion of treacherous elements, the 
better distribution of aliens, and the impor- 
tance and scope of Americanization as an 
educational task. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 

[ The Wmitbm is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer's library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
jpoctry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 



edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of Ihe Writer's readers.] 
The Lure of the Pen. A book for would-be 

authors. By Flora Klickmann. 305 pp. Cloth. 

New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. ipao. 
Learning to Write. Suggestions and counsel from 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 225 pp. Cloth. New 

York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1920. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 

[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention The Writer.] 



Henry James. — IL Edmund Gosse. Scribner's 
for May. 

Pilgrim and Puritan in Literature. Arthur 
Hobson Quinn. Scribner's for May. 

Memories of Men and Places. W. H. Mallock. 
Harper's Magazine for May. 

Amelia E. Barr — Some Reminiscences. Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne. Bookman for May. 

The Literature op a Modern Japanese Girl. 
Hanano Inagaki Sugimoto. Bookman for May. 

Current Taste in Fiction : A Quarterly Sur- 
VEY. John Walcott. Bookman for May. 

James Elroy Flecker. Douglas Goldring. Dial 
for May 

A Novelist's Background. ( Anton Chekhov's 
Letters ). Robert Morss Lovett. Dial for May. 

Jens Peter Jacobsen ( The Danish novelist ). 
Paul Rosenfeld. Dial for May. 

The Colyumist's Confessional. V. — Philander 
Johnson. Everybody's Magazine for May. 

Prose or Worse. Examples of English as she is 
wrote — sometimes. Gridley Adams. Everybody's 
Magazine for May. 

How TO Write Characteristic Music Edward 
Kilenyi. Etude for May. 

The Epic-Drama Conception op the Novel. J. 
Warshaw. Modern Language Notes for May. 

The High Costs of Periodical Publishing. The 
Problem of Paper. American News Trade Journal 
for May. 

A Critique of the " Style and Literary 
Method of Luke " by Cadbury. Frederick C. 
Grant. Anglican Theological Review for March. 

Walter Pater Redivivus. With portrait. Robert 
Shafer. Open Court for April. 

Heinrich Heine's Religion. Michael Monahan. 
The Open Court for April. 

The Drama of the Pistol Shot. Karl Schmidt. 
Arts and Decorations for April. 

Shakspere and Benelli. Fox Pollen. Arts and 
Decoration for April. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. With portrait. Literary 
Digest for May i. 

The Lure of Greenwich Village. Literary Di- 
gest for May 8. 

Henry James's Failure as a Dramatist. Liter- 
ary Digest for May 8. 

Screen Technique for Spoken Drama. Literary 
Digest for May 22. 

Frank A. Munsey's Story of His Early 
Struggles. Fourth Estate for May i. 
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How TO Write a Movie and How Not to Write 
One. a practical talk to the multitude of would-be 
scenario makers. Charles Sarver. Woman's Home 
Companion for May. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



The League of American Penwomen, the 
national headquarters of which are at 1722 H 
street, N.W., Washington, D. C, has elected 
national officers as follows : President, Mrs. 
William Atherton Du Puy, journalist and 
newspaper correspondent ; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Keyes, wife of Senator Henry W. 
Key^s of New Hampshire, author and maga- 
zine writer ; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Edna M. Colman, magazine editor and 
writer ; recording secretary, Mrs. C. Austin 
Thomas, poet and essayist ; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Hamline E. Cogswell, musical 
critic ; assistant corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Agnes Newman, researcher for Haskin 
News Service ; treasurer, Mrs. Harriet Haw- 
ley Locher, author ; assistant treasurer, Mrs. 
Josephine Arnold Rich, special feature 
writer ; auditors, Mrs. Grace Duffie Boylan 
Goldert, author, and Mrs. Crete P. Hutchin- 
son, publicity expert ; librarian, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Cunningham, art critic ; historian, Mrs. 
Theodore Tiller, Washington representative 
for southern papers. The League has begun 
the publication of a magazine, the Penwoman, 
written entirely by members. 

Fannie Hurst announces that she was mar- 
ried to Jacques S. Danielson May 5, 1915, 
when, she says, "We decided to live separ- 
ately, maintaining our individual studio 
apartments, and meeting as per inclination, 
not duty.'* 

The manuscript of Charles Lamb's "A 
Dissertation Upon Roast Pig," consisting of 
five large folio pages, brought $12,600 re- 
cently in Philadelphia at auction. 

Burton J. Hendrick is writing the author- 
ized life of Walter Hines Page. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman of the Harvard Class 
of 1880 is writing for Little, Brown, & Co., a 
life of his classmate, Theodore Roosevelt. 

Mrs. Luther Liveright of the Widener 
Library, Harvard, is preparing a Rudyard 
Kipling bibliography. 



Charles E. Goodspeed, the rare-book dealer 
of Boston, is compiling a bibliography oi 
Thomas W. Parsons, the poet and translator 
of Dante. 

"The Philosophy of Speech," by George 
Willis (The Macmillan Company), is a study 
of the origin and development of speech and 
its relation to the growth of thought. 

" Word Power ; How to Develop It," by 
Grenville Kleiser ( Funk & Wagnalls ), is a. 
guide to the acquisition of a varied and well* 
chosen vocabulary. 

"The Ordeal of Mark Twain," by Van- 
Wyck Brooks ( E. P. Dutton & Co.), is a 
study of the temperament and philosophy of 
Samuel L. Clemens. 

"The Letters of Henry James," selected 
and edited by Percy Lubbock, are published 
in two volumes by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

" Swinburne as I Knew Him," by Coulson 
Kernahan (John Lane Company), is an 
intimate account of the poet and his friend^ 
Watts-Dunton. 

"A Guide to Russian Literature," by Mois- 
saye J. Olgin ( Harcourt, Brace, and Howe ), 
is a survey of important Russian writers- 
from 1825 to 191 7. 

The Personalist, a new quarterly journal 
devoted to philosophy, theology, and litera- 
ture, is published by the University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. Ralph T. 
Flewelling is the editor. 

The Unpartizan Review, which recently be- 
came a bi-monthly, is to become a quarterly 
instead, and the next number will be dated' 
July, instead of May. 

The Twilight Hour, St. Joseph, Mo., has- 
been made the official organ of the Missouri 
Writers' Guild. 

William* Thompson Price died in New- 
York May 3, aged seventy-five. 

William H. Maxwell died in Flushing, U. 
Y., May 3, aged sixty-eight. 

Bishop John H. Vincent died in Chicago^ 
May 9, aged eighty-eight. 

William Dean Howells died in New York: 
May II, aged eighty-three. 

Mrs. Eleanor H. Porter died in Cambridge^ 
Mass., May 21, aged fifty-one. 
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The information for thii Directory, showing the 
manuacript market and the manuscript requirements 
ol many publieations. hat been gratherea directly 
from the editors of the periodicals, and is strictly 
up to date. 

The second printing of the Directory, which is 
constantly being revised and enlarged, began in Tna 
WuTsm for February, 1916, and a tour-years' sub- 
scription beginning with September, 1916, will |riv« 
the Directory . complete, together with much other 
valuable matter. The third printing is now in 
progreM. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, 
h it advisable to secure a samola copy. 



(Continued from the June Writkr.) 
Xew Hampshire State Monthly. 

Now the Granite Monthly. 
New France. 

Now Victory and New France. 
New Republic ( W ), 421 West 21st St., New York. 
I5.00 ; 15c. Herbert Croly, editor. 

Uses articles and essays on politics, economics, 
aesthetic criticism, and public matters in gen- 
eral. Docs not buy photographs, prints no 
fiction, limits articles to 1,500 words, and pays 
on publication. 
News Letter < W ) , 259 Minna st., San Francisco, 
Calif. F. Marriott, publisher. 

Not in the market for manuscripts. All ma- 
terial supplied by staff. 
New Success ( M ), 1131 Broadway, New York. 
$2.00 ; 20c. O. S. Marden, editor ; Robert Mac- 
kay, managing editor. 

Vol. I. No. 1— January, 1918. Prints short 
stories, two and three-part serials, general ar- 
ticles, poetry, and jokes, but no humorous veraC, 
plays, or juvenile matter. Buys photographs ; 
sets no length limit on manuscripts ; prefers in- 
spirational fiction that treats of success ; and 
pays on acceptance. 
New West Magazine ( M ), 505 Walker Bank Build- 
ing, Salt Lake City, Utah. $2.00 ; 20c. Robert W. 
Spangler, editor. 

Uses development articles on the West — re- 
clamation, agriculture, scenic attractions, mining, 
oil production, and home making — with an 
occasional short story, preferably Western in 
character, jokes, humorous verse, and a little 
poetry. Sets no length limit, but prefers manu- 
scripts of i,ooo words, no less ; sometimes buys 
photographs ; and pays on publication. 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans ( M-io nos.), 
Dansville, X. Y. $2.00 ; 25c. Mrs. Elizabeth P. 
Bcmis, 701 Davis st., Evanston, Illinois, editor of 
Pi:imary Plans. 

Uses articles of 2,000 words, written chiefly by 
public school teachers, and stories of from 500 10 
x.ooo or 1,500 words, by any who are in close 
touch with schopis, or who have had a teacher's 
experiences. Prefers true stories of teacher's ex- 
periences in teaching, told so as to be of interest 
m a general magazine, and children's fairy 
stories with an ethical meaning. Buys photo- 
graphs, and pays the twentieth day of the month 
of publication. 
North American Review X M ), 171 Madison ave., 

New York. $7.00 ; 50c. George Harvey, editor. 
Northwest Farmstead ( W ), Minneapolis, Minn. 
$1.00. George W. Kelley, editor. 

Uses matter referring to farming in Minnesota, 

and that usually of a highly specialized character, 

and runs serials. Docs not use poetry, jokes, 

plays, or juvenile matter. 

Northwest Warriors Magazine ( Succeeding the 

Mmnesota Warriors Magazine and Our Heroes 

— Wisconsin's Loyal Illustrated Monthly) ( M ). 

935 Andrus Building, Minneapolis, Minn, iz.oo ; 

aoc. John W. Bryant, editor in chief ; W. E 



Brockman. editor ; and Eugene S. Bibb, man- 
aging editor. 

^Vol. I, Na I, August. 1919. Welcomes coo- 
inbutions of articles that are of a character ap 
propriate to its columns. 
Notion Trade Topics ( M ), 253 Broadway, New 
V ork. $2.00 ; 20c. Eleanore K. Bailey, editor. 
Buys anything of interest to Staple Notions, 
relating to their manufacture, sales. display, 
demonstration, etc., from anv point of view. 
Uses general articles, trade facts, poetry, humor- 
ous verse, jokes, anecdotes, experiences — any 
sort of business management not purchasing any 
competitive line — skits, humor, or personal 
stones — need not be actual personal experiences. 
I Does not use fiction of any kind. Sets length 

hmit at from 500 to 2.000 words. Buys photo- 
graphs if suitable for editorial departments, and 
not advertising matter. Pays $5.00 per thousand 
words. 

Novelty News ( M ). 9 South Clinton st,, Chicajro. 
$300 ; 30C. A. R. Hinkley. editor. 

A magazine devoted to the use of premiums, 
novelties, and advertising specialties. Uses no 
fiction, but prints short articles giving actual 
facts, and practical business theories that have 
been thoroughly tested. Sets length limit at 
1. 000 words, but prefers contributions of not 
more than 500 words. 
Occident ( Q ), Berkeley. Calif. $1.50; 25c. Clar- 
ence David Greenwood, editor. 

Published as a literary and artistic rallying 
ground for all who have had any direct connec- 
tion with the University of California. Prints 
short stories, of less than 3.000 words ; verse ; 
one-act plays ; and brief opinions on art, litera- 
ture, politics, music, drama, and social con- 
ditions ; interesting travelogues ; ai>d spicy es- 
says. No remuneration is made, but all material 
used is copyrighted. 
Ocean Engineer ( M ), Ocean Association of Marine 
Kngineers. 15 Whitehall st.. New York. $1.00 ; 
IOC. William Murray, editor. 

Uses articles relating excJusively to marine 
engineering subjects. Prints no fiction, verse, or 

feneral articles. Does not buy photographs, 
•refers short manuscripts, and *pa>'s promptly. 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman ( S-M ), Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 50c. Roy E. Stafford, editor, re- 
tired May, 1918 ; Clarence Roberts, field editor. 
Has its own staff, and while using certain 
contributions from farmers and stockmen, rarely 
uses articles written by professional writers. 

ADDITIONS AND CHANGES. 

American Builder ( M ) , 1827 Prairie ave., Chicago. 
$300 ; 35C- C- L. Johnson, editor. 

A technical periodical, using nothing except- 
ing articles relating strictly to its field. Prints 
no fiction or verse, but wants building feature 
articles, well illustrated by photographs and 
drawings ; new labor and space-saving devices in 
the home ; architcctual features ; building 
equipment and machinery articles ; and new de- 
velopments in building. Wants no news items. 
Buy photographs ; limits articles to 1,500 words ; 
and pays one cent a word. 

Fruit and Produce Dealer ( W ) , 339 Fifth ave.» 
New York. $2.00 ; 5c. Arthur M. Gross, editor. 
Uses general articles of interest to business 
men ; and stories and jokes, provided they re 
late to the fruit and produce business -- either 
retail or wholesale. Does not use novelettes or 
serials nor poetry or humorous verse. Buys 
photographs when of interest to trade specified, 
and likes suggestions for improvements in 
methods of conducting retail fruit and vegetable 
stores. Prefers manuscripts under 1,000 word«i. 
and pays from $2 a column up, according to 
merit and adapubility. 



The diird printing of thii Directory— enlarged and revised— was begun in The Wirm 
for March, 1917. Back numbers can be tupplied. A four-years' subscription beginning with 
September, 1916 (price |6.oo), will give the Directory complete, with additions a^i 
4l»nget bringing everything up to date. (To be continued in the August Writer.) 
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In the last eighteen months The Writer 
has devoted a good deal of space to showing 
in detail, for the first time in print, the op- 
erations of several associated concerns using 
advertisements of the Woman's National 
Magazine, of Washington, D. C, to get ad- 
dresses of writers all over the country. Be- 
sides printing in full their circulars, form 
letters, and other appeals, The Writer asked 
its readers to send to the editor any communi- 
cations received from the various concerns 
and was thus able to forward to the Chief 
Inspector of the Postoffice Department at 
Washington a great amount of interesting 
material. 

The Writer has now received a letter 
from William H. Lamar, the Solicitor of the 
Postoffice Department, addressed to the edi- 
tor, as follows : — 

Post Office Department 
Office of the Solicitor 

Washington 

June x6, xgio. 
Mr. William H. Hills, 
Editor The Writer, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
Sir :— Referring to the complaint made hy you 
to the Department some time ago against the 
various schemes promoted through the mails by 
one Horace D. Hitchcock, Washington, D. C, 
I am enclosing herewith, for your information, a 
copy of the memorandum of this office for the 
Postmaster General recommending the issuance 



of a fraud order against the several Hitchcock 
. enterprises. A fraud order was issued in this 
case against the names set forth in the last para- 
graph of the attached memorandum June xi, 1920. 
Respectfully, 

W. H. LAMAR, 
Solicitor. 

After citing the names of the various per- 
sons and concerns involved, the memorandum 
says : ** On November 24, 1919, Horace D. 
Hitchcock was called upon to show cause why 
a fraud order should not be issued against 
the names set forth in the caption of this 
memorandum, and December 12, 1919, was 
fixed as the date for the hearing." Later the 
hearing was postponed to January 13, 1920. 
Then Charles W. Darr, Esq., counsel for the 
respondent, requested postponement to Feb- 
ruary 12 and later to February 18. "On the 
last mentioned date," the memorandum con- 
tinues, "the case came on for hearing before 
this office, and February 18, 19, 20, 25, and 26 
were devoted to the presentation of the Gov- 
ernment's case. When this was completed, 
counsel for the respondent requested a con- 
tinuance to March 3, in order to thoroughly 
examine the exhibits filed by the Government. 
When the last-mentioned date arrived, coun- 
sel protested that he had not had sufficient 
time in which to prepare his case, and he was 
granted a further continuance to March 8. 
The presentation of the respondent's case 
occupied March 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 15, and 
the cross examination of the principal witness 
for the respondent, Mrs. Horace D. Hitch- 
cock, was completed March 24. March 29, 
counsel for the respondent made his final 
argument in the case before this office. The 
mass of documentary evidence filed in the 
case, both for the Government and the re- 
spondent, together with the oral testimony of 
Mrs. Hitchcock, have been carefully consid- 
ered, and I find the facts to be as follows : — 

•'Horace D. Hitchcock was called upon by j 
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this office March 12, 1914, to show cause why 
a fraud order should not be issued against the 
Washington Press Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
That scheme may be briefly described as fol- 
lows : — 

" Hitchcock inserted advertisements in vari- 
ous newspapers throughout the country advis- 
ing the readers of them that they could * earn 
from ten dollars to twenty-five dollars weekly 
during spare time at home writing for news- 
papers,' and that no literary ability was nec- 
essary. When persons, no matter vhat their 
educational qualifications were, answered the 
advertisement, Hitchcock forwarded to them 
circular matter in which he represented that 
he was formerly Sunday Feature Writer, for 
the New York Press and Times ; Syndicate 
writer, for the Chicago, Pittsburgh, and De- 
troit papers, and Special Correspondent for 
the Chicago Record-Herald, and that he 
would sell to them for two dollars a corre- 
spondence course in journalism, a study of 
which would make them proficient and suc- 
cessful newspaper writers. Then followed 
the statement, 'After you have studied our 
system carefully, your own work may be 
sent to us and reviewed, criticised and cor- 
rected, free of charge. The head of this de- 
partment is an expert and is experienced and 
a master of his profession/ Those who 
answered the advertisement were also advised 
that after the completion of the 'course' 
and the submission of manuscripts for criti- 
cism they would be furnished with a list of 
names of publications that would buy their 
product. 

" From the evidence submitted it appears 
that the promoter, Hitchcock, was only twenty- 
three years of age ; that he had had one 
year in high school, and claimed to have 
studied three years under his father, who held 
a B.S. degree from a western college, and 
who is in the Government employ in Wash- 
ington ; that Hitchcock had been a clerk 
in one of the Government departments for 
three years ; that he had, before the inaugu- 
ration of the Washington Press Bureau 
scheme, submitted seventeen articles to the 
Chicago Record-Herald, three of which, 
short * filler ' articles, were accepted by that 
newspaper, which paid Hitchcock in all $8.50 ; 
that one of his short articles was accepted 



by the New York Times, which paid him 
$2.66, and that the New York Press had 
never published anything written by him. It 
developed that the so-called 'review, correc- 
tion, and criticism' service referred to by 
the said Hitchcock consisted in the return of 
the manuscript to the author with a slip of 
paper attached thereto bearing the following 
notation : — 

Your ideas are not bad — rewrite in ink and 
follow instructions more carefully. 

"At the conclusion of the hearing in the 
Washington Press Bureau case, Hitchcock 
filed an affidavit reading as follows : — 

I, Horace D. Hitchcock, being first duly- 
sworn, depose and say that I am the proprietor 
of the business heretofore done under the name 
Washington Press Bureau, Washington, D. C; 
that this business has been absolutely abandoned, 
and will not be resumed at any time in the future ; 
that I Tvill not at any time in the fu- 
ture conduct any similar business, and that the Post- 
master at Washington, D. C, is hereby author- 
ized to treat all mail, which may be received by 
him. addressed to the Washington Press Bureau, 
and H. D. Hitchcock, as Managing Editor, as 
unclaimed. 

" In view of the youth of the respondent and 
the statements contained in the affidavit it was 
decided to make no recommendation for the 
issuance of a fraud order in that case at that 
time. 

"From the facts hereinafter set forth, it 
will be observed that substantially the same 
scheme as was operated under the name of the 
Washington Press Bureau is now being oper- 
ated on a larger scale. The schemes now be- 
ing conducted by Hitchcock, under the names 
set forth in the caption of this memorandum 
are an elaboration and extension of the three 
basic ideas in the Washington Press Bureau 
scheme, namely : ( i ) the leading of the 
would-be author to believe that with the help 
of the Hitchcock concerns he will become a 
proficient writer ; ( 2 ) that ' acknowledged * 
experts will review and criticise his work and 
put the same in marketable shape ; and ( 3 ) 
that the manuscript will then be sold through 
the expert sales facilities of the Hitchcock 
enterprises. 

WOMAN'S NATIONAL LEAGUE. 
"The Woman's National League was con- 
ceived for the purpose of obtaining a legiti- 
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^mate list of subscribers for the Woman's 
National Magazine. When a file of this so- 
called magazine is examined it can be readily 
understood why an out-of-the-ordinary 
.scheme had to be devised in order to secure 
a sufficient number of subscribers to entitle 
it to the second-class privilege. The so- 
called magazine contains nothing of suffi- 
•cient interest to attract and hold subscribers. 
Ostensibly it was to be the organ of the 
League, but the evidence shows that the 
magazine was incorporated in December, 1917, 
and that the League plan was initiated in 
January, 1918. 

"Mrs. Hitchcock stated on the witness stand 
that 'the League was really owned by the 
magazine.' The League was 'organized' 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hitchcock, and was 
started by a circular letter dated Janu- 
ary 16, 1918, addressed 'The Pastor, The 
Baptist Church,' soliciting the names of five 
women who would be interested in the project. 
The letter-head upon which this letter was 
written carried under the caption, 'Nomi- 
nated for Executive Council for 1918/ the 
names of seven nationally known ladies, and 
under the captions, 'Board of Supervisors,' 
•Executive Board,* and 'League Adminis- 
trative Committee,' there were printed about 
two hundred names. Mrs. Hitchcock, who 
signed this letter as 'Vice-President, the 
Woman's National League,' stated that the 
names of the prominent women referred to 
were used without authority." In the letter 
the statement was made that the League had 
a capital stock of " $2,000,000 ( two million 
dollars ) now fully paid in," and that it 
would " soon issue its own official organ, 
telling of its manifold activities for American 
women." " To each of the ladies whose names 
were sent in response to the letter there was 
mailed a long circular letter advising her that 
she had been 'selected by the Executive 
Board ... to become a Founder Member' 
and soliciting her to send in twenty sub- 
scribers to the Woman's National Magazine 
at 25 cents each, subscription to the Maga- 
zine at that price carrying with it membership 
in the League, with its manifold benefits and 
advantages. 

"It developed at the hearing that the $2,- 
* 000,000 ' fully paid in ' endowment fund was 



a mere fiction. The League had no endow- 
ment fund whatsoever and existed only in 
the fancy of Mr. and Mrs. Hitchcock. Mrs. 
Hitchcock stated that the League was aban- 
doned when it was apparent that the plan had 
proved a failure. However, the evidence 
shows that by this means a bona fide list of 
subscribers was secured for the Woman's Na- 
tional Magazine, and that publication was ad- 
mitted to the second-class privilege April 22, 
1918. 

WOMAN'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 

"The Woman's National Magazine is the 
parent organization of practically all of the 
Hitchcock enterprises. Under this name ad- 
vertisements generally reading as follows are 
inserted in newspapers and magazines through 
the country : — 

WANTED — Stories, articles^ poems for new 
magazine. We pay on acceptance. Typed or 
handwritten MSS. accepUble. Send MSS. to 
Woman's National Magazine, Washington, D. C. 

Upon receipt of a manuscript pursuant to 
these advertisements, a circular letter, printed 
to represent typewriting, was mailed the 
author, saying of the manuscript : "We 
regret to advise that it is not quite suited to 
our use. The return of a MS. docs not imply 
that it would not be suited to any other pub- 
lication. We hope you may secure its accep- 
tance elsewhere. Very sincerely yours, A. V. 
Hitchcock." The memorandum continues : 
" At the bottom of the letter, printed in a dif- 
ferent colored type, appears the following 
'postscript* : — 

P. S. ^ It seems to me, with a few changes 
made your MS. will fit in with some other publi* 
cation. I happen to know the manager of a lit- 
erary service bureau, in another building here, 
whom I could recommend as one who can place 
work satisfactorily. I will ask this party to come 
to my office, look over your work and write you 
direct if it can be used. Your MS. will remain 
with me and if not used will be returned. 

"If the manuscript is a short story, article, 
or poem, the 'literary service bureau' re- 
ferred to is the Publishers' Service Bureau. 
If it is a song poem, the author is put 
in touch with either the Publishers' Service 
Bureau or one of the Hitchcock music pub- 
lishing concerns, and if it is a book manu- 
script, the Saulsbury Publishing Company gets 
into correspondence with him." [Specimens of 
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the circulars, form letters, and contracts used 
were printed in full in the articles " Baiting 
an Author,*' by Allan McCorkendale, pub- 
lished last year in the February and the 
March numbers of The Writer, and in the 
article, "More Bait for Authors," by Beth 
Nichols, published in the May number.] 

" When authors who have submitted book 
manuscripts pursuant to the advertisement 
hereinbefore quoted," the memorandum goes 
on, "have failed to take up the propositions 
of the Saulsbury Publishing Company, one 
of the Hitchcock enterprises, some of them 
are solicited to purchase stock in the 
Woman's National Magazine. The author 
is advised by form letter signed by H. D. 
Hitchcock, President of the Woman's Na- 
tional Magazine, in part as follows : — 

In a recent visit to the Saulsbury Publishing 
Company, of Baltimore, the manager of that com- 
pany and myself went over several serial manu- 
scripts. Among the data at hand, we came 
across the correspondence and description of 
your book MS. which the Saulsbury Publishing 
Company had taken up with you some time ago. 
At that time they made you an offer to publish 
your book on royalty. 

I made a memo of the matter and on my re- 
turn to Washington I looked up further, data and 
remember now that we were asked by them to 
make an offer to use your MS. as a premium 
after it was published by the Saulsbury Publish- 
ing Co. My notes in the matter indicate that 
your MS. was unusually interesting and ought 
not to lie dead because you were unable to take 
up a publishing offer. It happens that your MS. 
( with a few changes perhaps which you can 
make to bring up to date ) could be run as a 
serial before book publication and ^hat I have 
in mind is a proposition I am sure will be of 
vital interest to you. ' 

" The letter then proceeds to describe how 
the writer, Hitchcock, discussed the matter 
of the publication of the manuscript with the 
Saulsbury Publishing Company at length and 
later called up the 'Manager' of that co.i- 
cern by long-distance telephone *and asked 
if it would be possible ' for him ( Hitchcock > 
to send his *own check in full payment for 
the amount' stated in the Saulsbury Com- 
pany's contract previously sent the author, 
and whether, if he did so, he ( Hitchcock ) 
'could have the right to run it as a serial,' 
but that the reply to this offer *was to the 
effect that they would not be interested in 
accepting* Hitchcock's check *to cover the 
contract amount ' unless he * would pay 



$300 more.' Hitchcock then advises the au- 
thor that he will advance the entire amount 
demanded and allow the author 'forty 
per cent royalty' if the author will help 
him out in the following manner : — 
.... that instead of paying any publisher for 
publishing your work you invest a small amount 
of money, in the form of preferred stock, which 
will pay you dividends and secure you as a part 
owner in a national publishing enterprise. To 
do this I can arrange to let you purchase some 
stock in our publishing company to the extent 
of the amount I will need to complete the fi- 
nancing of this deal. This stock is preferred 
stock, thereby having preference in dividends, 
and as it is 7% yearly you can see ft is a good 
investment in itself. By co-op€rating with me in 
this respect you arc not paying any money for 
publishing your book, but investing it in what in 
my opinion is the best 7% security possible, and 
by so doing I can help you in turn by publish- 
ing your story as a serial and later having it put 
out in book form, without any payment on your 
part. 

" In this manner it is sought to inveigle the 
author into signing a contract inclosed with 
the form letter agreeing to purchase 'three 
shares of the seven per cent, preferred stock 
of the Woman's National Magazine at the 
special price of $200 (par value, $100 a 
share ) ' and to pay therefor twenty dollars 
on signing the contract and twenty dollars 
a month for nine consecutive months. 

" The false and fraudulent character of the 
statements contained in this letter can be ap- 
preciated when it is known that the writer 
thereof owns the Saulsbury Publishing Com- 
pany, the 'manager' of which concern is 
merely his employe on a weekly salary. The 
author is led to believe that he is not actually 
paying for the publication of his book, but 
that the money remitted by him is solely for 
the ' seven per cent, preferred stock ' of the 
Woman's National Magazine, which accord- 
ing to Hitchcock's statements is 'the best 
seven per cent, security possible.' Hitchcock 
well knows that the stock of the Woman's 
National Magazine is without value. 

"If this plan is not taken up by the au- 
thor the Saulsbury Publishing Company gets 
in touch with him again in an endeavor to 
get him to accept their fifty-dollar 'Prospec- 
tus ' scheme, which will be further discussed 
farther on. 

"When the author submits a short-story 
manuscript in response to one of the Woman's 
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National Magazine advertisements and is 
not attracted by the alluring offers of the 
Publishers' Service Bureau, the Woman's 
National Magazine writes him that it 
is *a very fortunate thing' that that concern 
"kept a little memo of that MS/ that he 
sent in some time ago, for it now has 'good 
news ' for him. It then proceeds lo 
unfold a wonderful 'opportunity' whereby 
the author can buy a share of stock in the 
Woman's National Magazine, par value $ioo, 
by remitting fifty dollars and returning his 
manuscript, for which he will be allowed 
a credit of fifty dollars on the stock, and 
thereby be able to participate in the 'grow- 
ing success' of a 'national publication that 
lias passed the critical years of early growth,' 
and at the same time have his stor>' published 
in this great magazine." [ Specimens of these 
letters, with the circulars and contracts that 
were sent with them, were printed in full in 
The Writer for June, 19 19, in the article, 
•"Still More Bait for Authors," by Arthur 
Fosdick.] 

"These letters were being sent out early in 
1919, less than a year after the Magazine was 
actually started. Mrs. Hitchcock testified at 
the hearing that the Woman's National Mag- 
azine is being continued solely for the pur- 
pose of publishing the stories secured under 
this scheme, that its circulation consists 
largely of the sending of ten copies of the 
Magazine to each author whose story is pub- 
lished therein, and that installment remit- 
tances are still being received pursuant to this 
scheme. 

"Another scheme operated by the Woman's 
National Magazine for obtaining money from 
authors of books who have been unsuccess- 
fully solicited by the Saulsbury Publishing 
Company, under its various plans, is the 
so-called 'Book Review' 'Advance Sales' 
scheme." [ This was outlined, with the form 
letter published in full, in the March, 1919, 
number of The Writer.] "According to 
Mrs. Hitchcock's testimony," the memoran- 
dum continues, " no books have ever been pub- 
lished under this plan, and the only return 
to the author thus far has been five copies of 
<ach of the three issues of the magazine i'l 
which his so-called * review ' appeared. 



" The Woman's National Magazine did 
practically all the advertising for the Hitch- 
cock enterprises. The names of authors se- 
cured were circularized again and again by all 
of the concerns mentioned in the caption of 
this memorandum. . . . The Woman's Na- 
tional Journal, referred to as a new magazine 
about to be issued, in which the author's work 
will be published, has never existed save in 
the imagination of the Hitchcocks. 

THE PUBLISHERS' SERVICE BUREAU. 

"Shortly after the 'rejection* with 'post- 
script ' referring to a ' literary service bureau 
in another building ' is sent to the author by 
the Woman's National Magazine, he receives 
the following form letter ; — 



MSS. Placed 
For Authors 



MSS. Supplied 
To Publishers 



THE PUBLISHERS' SERVICE BUREAU 

Incorporated 
The Largest Bureau of its kind in the World 
A National Medium for 
Authors and Publishers ; 

EDITORIAL STAFF: 

J. S. Claire 

Anne Belmar 

Cccilc K. Atherton 

Jean White 

J. H. Herrick 

J. C. Belmont 

Virginia Veaman Remnitz 

Genevieve Famell-Bond 

Washington, D. C. 
(Date) 

Dear : I have taken great inter- 
est in going over your MS. " 

" at the suggestion of the Asso- 

date Editor of the Woman's National Magazine. 
I examined the MS. myself and it is now in 
their files as they have no doubt written you. 

I should be pleased to have you become a 
member and enclose herewith properly filled out 
membership blanks and full information about 
our service. We accept new members only through 
recommendation as our service is high-class and 
we fake an individual interest in each member. 

Just the other day we received a letter from a 
publication ordering MSS. from us. I send you 
a copy enclosed. Since looking over your MS. 
I felt I should write you personally and explain 
that in this instance I could add to our regular 
contract an extra clause guaranteeing acceptance 
and payment for your MS. 

This opportunity can be held open only for a short 
time, probably not longer than lo or 15 days from 
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today, 80 I would be pleased to hear from you 
promptly. You may send me copy of the agree- 
ment, retaining the other yourself, and I will 
have your MS. sent over from the magazine for 
our files. Of course, if you are not interested 
you may request return of the MS. from the 
Woman's National Magazine as it is in their 
office. 

Awaiting the pleasure of cooperating with you 
I am 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. S. CLAIRE, 

Editorial Staff. 



"The Statements *MSS. placed for au- 
thors ; ' * MSS. supplied to publishers ; * and 
*A National Medium for Authors and Pub- 
lishers/ appearing on the above letter-head are 
false and fraudulent. The evidence shows the 
only manuscripts ever * placed for authors * by 
this concern were * placed ' with dummy mag- 
azines created by Hitchcock for the purpose of 
carrying out the 'guaranteed acceptance* 
clause in the Publishers* Service Bureau's 
* membership agreement.' [ This was printed 
in full in The Writer for May, ipip-l 

"The imposing 'Editorial Staff' listed on 
the letter-head consisted of clerks paid from 
ten dollars to thirty dollars a week. The evi- 
dence shows that practically all of these names 
are so-called pen names. The assertion *We 
take an individual interest in each member' 
is false and fraudulent. The evidence shows 
that from the beginning to the end of the 
'member's* relation with the concern he is 
dealt with entirely by means of typed or 
hand-written forms." 

Accompanying the letter was sent a leaflet, 
the text of which was printed in full in The 
Writer for May, 1919, telling how the Bu- 
reau sold manuscripts to magazines, news- 
paper syndicates, moving-picture concerns, 
and publishers of postcards and novelties. 
"The respondents," the memorandum says, 
" were unable to cite a single manuscript 
handled by the Publishers' Service Bureau 
during its entire existence which was bought 
by a real publication. The evidence shows 
that the * literary field ' referred to in the 
leaflet was planted by Hitchcock with his 
fake magazines — the American Story Maga- 
zine at Baltimore, the Feature Magazine at 
Chicago, the Spotlight Magazine at Hyatts- 
ville, Maryland, and the Argus Magazine at 
Philadelphia. Although the 'Bureau' has 
had thousands of 'members,' who submitted 



thousands of manuscripts, it never sold a. 
manuscript to a 'newspaper syndicate' or to 
a 'motion picture' producer, or to a pro- 
ducer of 'postcards, calendars, booklets, 
novelties, etc' The statements, 'We are con- 
stantly selling material' and *We handle few 
MSS. which do not bring some returns,' are- 
false. As before stated, the only 'material' 
sold ' is * purchased ' by the dummy maga- 
zines, and these 'sales' are always con- 
fined to the one manuscript mentioned in the- 
'membership agreement' containing the 
'guaranteed acceptance' clause. Throughout 
this literature it was reiterated that the 'Bu- 
reau cannot state in advance just what a 
manuscript will bring.' On the contrary, the 
author could be advised as to the exact 
amount he might expect from the manu- 
script, as Hitchcock Jias instructed his 
' agents ' to pay from seventy-five cents to 
four dollars, according to the length of the 
manuscript. The evidence shows that * per- 
sonal attention ' is given to none of the 
manuscripts handled ; that the * Bureau ' has 
no * traveling representatives' ; that its serv- 
ice is not 'designed for professional 
authors'; that the 'agents in larger cities' 
are mere clerks employed by Hitchcock lo 
handle the clerical work in connection with 
the dummy magazines ; that none of its 
'members' attained 'success' through its 
help ; and that its ' membership ' was not 
limited in numbers, there being no evidence 
that any person who produced the necessar?^ 
' fee ' has ever been turned down. 

" The * recommendations ' given the ' Bu- 
reau' are furnished by the fake magazines^ 
and the author being solicited to 'join' is 
furnished with a copy of such a 'recommen- 
dation* from the Argus Magazine, in which 
that concern compliments the * Bureau ' oa 
its * high standards ' and states that it wilt 
buy manuscripts from the 'Bureau' antl 
'leave the matter of selection* to the 'Bu- 
reau's' 'judgment.' The Argus Magazine,, 
one of the magazines created by Hitch- 
cock, had an office in Philadelphia, and one 
employe, paid by Hitchcock, who transacted 
all of its business. It never got out an issue- 
and none of the manuscripts 'purchased' by 
it were published. 

"The 'membership agreement' sent for the 
signature of the author reads in part as foK 
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2. The Author shall be entitled to the criti- 

cism of each and all MSS. sent in to the 
Bureau by the Author during the period 
of six months, such criticism to be madt 
personally by acknowledged experts, and well 
known authors whom we have engaged for 
our Service, and whose experience and 
prestige are explained in a circular ac- 
companying this agreement. 

3. The Author shall receive the Sales Service 

on each and all MSS. sent in to the Bu- 
reau by the Author, during the member- 
ship period of six months ; the Bureau to 
have the right to suggest the manner in 
which sales may be made on such MSS. 
and to handle any or all such MSS. on a 
commission basis of ten per cent., it being 
understood that the amount received from 
the sale of any MS. is to be sent direct to 
the Author, and the ten per cent to the Bu- 
reau does not become effective unless the 
total returns from the MSS, sold in the six 
months shall exceed the sum of $75. 
5. The Bureau agrees to reserve the Syndicate 
rights to all MSS. sold, subject to approval 
of Author in case of sale, also to reserve 
the right of submitting any or all MSS. 
sent in by Author, to such Syndicate as 
we believe would be interested, the same 
to apply to motion picture rights, dramatic 
rights and book rights ; and in the case of 
poetry handled to apply more specifically 
to their use on advertising novelties, post- 
cards, calenders, etc., it being understood 
that total returns from any or all such 
sales either outright or on royalty shall go 
to the Author. 

10. Tlje Bureau agrees to begin the Service 

hereinbefore mentioned with the Author's 

MS. " ," to 

revise same if necessary, but not in such 
manner as to change the ideas of the 
Author, type same, and submit for sale, 
the Bureau at all times during the period 
of six months' membership reserving the 
right to have its agents in large cities take 
MSS. personally to editors for special atten- 
tion. 

11. In consideration of the above special and 

specific Service and work, it is agreed that 
the Author will pay the Bureau the sum 
of ( $15 ) fifteen dollars on signing this 
agreement, thereby becoming a regular 
member of the Publishers' Service Bureau. 
Added Clause : The Bureau agrees to sub* 
mit the MS. named in Clause No. 10, after 
it is revised by one of the editors of the 
Bureau and typed, to THE ARGUS MAG- 
AZINE, Phila. as per offer of its Presi- 
dent, and to instruct this publication to 
send its acceptance check direct to the 
author ; it being agreed that the MS. will 
be submitted within 60 days from date this 



contract is received by the Bureau from 
the Author and that should the Bureau 
fail to secure a sale of MS. it agrees to re- 
fund in full to the Author the amount paid 
on this contract. 

" The evidence shows that the * criticism 
to be made personally by acknowledged ex- 
perts ' of all of the manuscripts to be sent in 
by the author during a period of six months 
under the above mentioned * agreement,' 
consists in the return of the manuscripts to 
the authof with printed or handwritten forms 
reading as follows : — 

Your poem, " ," has some poetic- 
quality and deep feeling but there is so much 
verse of this degree of excellence on war inter- 
est that Magazine Editors are over-stocked and 
are refusing acceptances to any more. Regret- 
ting this very much, 

Your story has some story-interest but needs 
much revision for grammatical construction to 
make its meaning clear. For instance no one 
could be " drowned in his own anxiety " as you 
state on page i of the little cabin-boy in a faint 
on the dinner table. 

Your story, " ," has a good 

story-interest but Magazines are so over-supplied 
with these army stories in training-camp setting 
that they will not accept more unless of some 
unusual originality. Regretting this, 

Your story, " ," has some story- 
interest but needs improvement of its diction 
and condensing as it has too many details for 
the reader of to-day. Revision and typing for 
your story are advisable. I will ask our Secre- 
tary to send proper blanks. 

Your story, ** ," has some merit 

in its style but its story interest in chronicaling 
the love affairs of a married woman is not of 
wholesome enough quality to gain acceptance by 
magazines. 

These five MSS. all need corrections for spell- 
ing, punctuation, & capitals and the poems need 
correction also for meter according to these di- 
rections. Then have the MSS. typed and for the 
poems try 

Housewives Magazine, 405 Lexington Ave., 
New York City, & for photoplays try 

Universal Film Mfg. Co., Universal City 
Hollywood, Calif. 

"Attention is invited to the grammatical 
construction, punctuation, and spelling of the 
above 'criticisms,' which are written with 
pen and ink and signed *J. H. Herrick,' one 
of the * pen names ' of Miss J. H. Hunt, who 
is paid fifteen dollars a week by Hitchcock. 
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The following * criticisms* are printed 
slips : — 

A poem at best is not easy to sell. 

Be careful to have the meter correct. 

You can determine this by reading it over to 
yourself — in other words, scan it and count the 
number of accented syllables. If you cannot do 
this yourself, have someone who knows how, do 
it for you, as it would be a waste of time to sub* 
mit a poem with incorrect meter and no rhythnu 

In writing poetry, be discriminating in your 
choice of words and see that all words are 
apelled correctly. 

Do not take advantage of " poetic license " un> 
less you are a professional writer. 

Blank verse should never be attempted by 
amateurs. 

Your MS. needs typing, as this will greatly 
improve its saleability. Most editorial offices 
prefer typed MSS. — they are easier, for the 
busy editor to look over and he can decide 
quickly whether he wants it or not. Some edi> 
tors will not even consider a MS. that is not 
neatly typed. We have a typing service for our 
patrons and our rates are very moderate. Our 
rate for story MSS. is 75 cents per x,ooo words 
or less, including a carbon. For poetry, the rate 
is 50 cents a page. Both typed copy and carbon 
are returned to the author in regulation bind> 
ings with face sheet. It would pay you to try 
this service ; the work is guaranteed to please 
you. 

" Concerning this ' criticism * of manuscripts 
submitted by 'members' of the Publishers' 
Service Bureau, Mrs. Hitchcock testified : — 
THE WITNESS : At one time we had the 
editors write up paragraphs which applied — 
you see, we had a list of subjects which applied 
in criticising manuscripts, one would be under 
punctuation, one under spelling, one under style, 
one under form, and plot, and conclusion, and 
so forth and we had different people in the of- 
fice, different editors, write up a statement, a 
paragraph, about any one of these subjects and 
at one time when we first started our criticism 
service we used those forms as they would ap- 
ply to certain manuscripts ; — after the editor 
had read them ' she would think " They need 
probably the paragraph about so and so/' but 
we found that was not satisfactory, we found the 
authors liked the handwritten criticisms, and we 
changed that. Miss Herrick came there and she 
did not like that and we changed it. 
THE COURT : But the change consisted in 
writing it out in longhand, that's all, didn't it? 
THE WITNESS : Yes — well, she did not 
write the same thing out each time, because 
you know yourself that when you use a form 
yourself you would not write exactly the same 
thing over and over again — she wrote out her 
own criticisms — 

" It can be seen that this so-called ' criti- 



cism' service is of little or no value and 
is not at all what the author was led to be- 
lieve he would obtain when he parted with 
his money. The evidence shows that some 
of the manuscripts sent in by 'members' 
were returned with a 'criticism' such as is 
set forth above, with the pages, which had 
been glued together by the authors, undis- 
turbed. 

" The so-called * successful ' ' sales service * 
consists entirely of the 'sale* of manu- 
scripts, handled under the 'guaranteed ac- 
ceptance* clause, to Hitchcock's dunmiy 
magazines. While the respondents submitted 
long lists of newspapers and ' magazines, to 
which, they stated, manuscripts of 'mem- 
bers' were submitted, they were unable to 
show that during the entire life of the * Bu- 
reau' a single manuscript had been pur- 
chased by any concern or person outside of 
the employ of Hitchcock. In explaining why 
the 'Bureau' would have no record of any 
manuscripts purchased by outside concerns 
Mrs. Hitchcock stated that those concerns 
'dealt directly with the authors.' 

"If the author fails to take up the first 
offer, as outlined, he is sent a number of 
follow-up letters and additional circular mat- 
ter urging him to 'avail* himself of the 
'wonderful advantages* of the 'Bureau' 
and successively reducing the * membership 
fee' until he is finally offered a three- 
months' membership for $9.75. 

"The Publishers' Service Bureau handles 
book manuscripts under a so-called 'revis- 
ing and typing' scheme. The author under 
this plan is advised that his manuscript 
needs 'general revision and retyping,' and 
that if the ' Bureau ' is allowed to. do this 
work it will 'submit the manuscript to 
various book publishers* and endeavor to se- 
cure a 'publishing contract* for the author. 
It is asserted that although this service 
will cost forty-four dollars the 'Bureau' 
is 'willing to stand one-half thereof if the 
author will sign a contract sent him agree- 
ing * to pay the " Bureau *' ten per cent, of the 
royalty received from the book during the 
first year after publication.* When the nec- 
essary fee is remitted the 'book pub- 
lisher ' with whom the author is put in 
touch is the Saulsbury Publishing Com- 
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-pany, which concern submits a 'publishing 
contract* and solicits a large remittance for 
the publication and exploitation of the book. 

THE AMERICAN STORY MAGAZINE. 

"The American Story Magazine of Balti- 
more was one of the 'magazines' established 
by Hitchcock for the purpose of carrying out 
the 'guaranteed acceptance* clause of the 
Publishers' Service Bureau's contracts. 
However, in addition to this function this 
-concern 'started a little service of its own/ 
as Mrs. Hitchcock expressed it in her testi- 
mony. 

"It represents to the author that it is a 
■'new magazine* and desires to publish his 
manuscript in its 'first issue* ; that it will 
•copyright the manuscript in the author's 
name ; that ten copies of the magazine will 
be furnished ' free ' to the author ; that it 
agrees 'to reserve the syndicate rights, also 
the motion picture rights,' to the manu- 
script ; that it will submit copies of the 
work to 'all the leading newspaper and 
magazine syndicates * and to ' all the leading 
"film companies, total profits from same' to 
go to the author ; and that the author will 
be paid ' a pro rata share of eighty ( 80 ) per 
cent, of the sales profits of the issue' of the 
magazine containing his manuscript. For 
this 'service' the author is charged in some 
<:ases twenty-six dollars. 

" The evidence shows that only one ' issue ' 
of this 'magazine' was gotten out and that 
only enough copies thereof were printed 
to furnish each author whose story, article, or 
poem appeared therein ten copies of the 
"* magazine,' with a few copies left over. 
There have been no sales of manuscripts by 
this concern to magazines, newspapers, or 
'film-makers or syndicates, and authors whose 
manuscripts appeared in the first and only 
issue have been advised that there have been 
■no profits from the sale of the magazine and 
"' hence there is no pro rata due' them. 

THE FEATURE MAGAZINE. 
*' The Feature Magazine was another one of 
Hitchcock's dummy magazines, established in 
Chicago, where its one employe had desk 
room in an office. Its principal function was 
to 'purchase* at from seventy-five cents to 
four dollars, according to their length, manu- 
scripts one 'acceptance' of which was 



'guaranteed' under the Publishers' Service 
Bureau ' membership * agreements. 

THE SPOTLIGHT MAGAZINE. 

"The evidence shows that under the name 
of The Spotlight Magazine about 360 manu- 
scripts were ' accepted ' pursuant to the 
Publishers' Service Bureau 'guaranteed ac- 
ceptance* clause. None of these manuscripts 
were ever published. 

THE AMERICAN AUTHOR'S ASSO- 
CIATION. 
" A description of the business conducted by 
The American Author's Association will 
serve to show the unscrupulous methods em- 
ployed by Hitchcock. A list of 30,000 names 
of persons who had answered the advertise- 
ments of the Woman's National Magazine 
were circularized under this name. They 
were sent, with other circular matter, 'a Fol- 
der, which outlines the service that the 
American Author's Association is giving, with 
such splendid results, to American writers,' 
describing the various 'departments' of that 
concern, its ' trained staff of editors ' and 
facilities for handling, in a manner similar to 
that employed by the Publishers' Service 
Bureau, manuscripts of short stories, poems, 
song poems, and scenarios. When these cir- 
culars went out the concern had no employes 
of any kind, and did not even have desk room 
at 501 Tacoma Building, the address given, 
but there was a forwarding order on file at 
the Chicago postoffice directing that its mail 
be forwarded to Hitchcock's headquarters nt 
Washington, D. C. [The operations of this 
concern were described in The Writer for 
July, 1919.I 

THE SAULSBURY PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY. 

"In the Hitchcock schemes the authors of 
all book manuscripts ( that is, all manuscripts 
containing 5,000 or more words ) are sooner 
or later solicited under the various schemes 
conducted under the name of the Saulsbury 
Publishing Company. 

"The Saulsbury Publishing Company has 
no printing or binding establishment. The 
large margin between the cost of printing and 
binding the so-called * books * actually paid 
by the Saulsbury concern and the * f ee ' t 
charged the author represents what the au&>QlC 
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thor pays for the 'advertising/ 'exploiting/ 
and ' sales service ' of the Saulsbury Com- 
pany. There is no fixed charge made for 
handling all 'book' manuscripts, but the evi- 
dence shows that one author paid four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for the publication of a 
small cloth-bound 'book' of fewer than sixty 
pages. The 'books' published average fewer 
than one hundred pages and are very cheaply 
gotten-up affairs. 

"Under the various schemes operated by 
this concern, as in all of the other Hitchcock 
enterprises, the author is led to believe that 
he has produced an excellent work which 
will meet with almost certain success if 
' published * and ' exploited ' by the Sauls- 
bury Company. He is advised that his 
work will be 'listed in trade journals' and 
' advertised in magazines ' and in the Sauls- 
bury Company's * catalogue/ and that 're- 
view copies' will be distributed to news- 
papers and magazines, and further that the 
company will 'assume the entire expense 
of subsequent necessary editions' when the 
* aggregate orders ' within one year from 
date of the contract ' total five hun- 
dred copies of the book.' In addition, the 
author is assured that he will receive 
fifty copies of the book * free ' and that he 
will be paid ' forty per cent, on the first 
thousand copies * sold, ' forty-five per cent, 
for all copies up to and including 2,500 and 
fifty per cent, for all copies succeeding the 
disposal of 2,500 copies.' For this 'costly 
and expert special and specific service' the 
author is to pay one-half of the amourit 
named in the contract on signing and ' the 
balance on receipt of proofs.* 

" The evidence shows that this so-called 
' exploiting service ' consists principally in 
the listing of the books in the so-called 
' catalogue ' of the Saulsbury Publishing Com- 
many. Practically the only books sold are 
ordered from the friends and acquaintances 
of the authors. The largest amount in 
' royalties ' paid an author by this concern is 
shown by a canceled check for eight dollars 
put in evidence by the respondent. Thus far 
the company has never been called upon to 
'assume the entire expense' of a second edi- 
tion. 

"When this and other follow-up matter 
brings no favorable response, the so-called 



'Prospectus' plan is unfolded to the 
author. He is advised that the company 
wants to see his book published and that 
the manuscript should not 'lie dead, month 
after month, year after year,' and that the 
company proposes 'to issue a fine Descrip- 
tive Folder, containing an ORDER BLANIC 
to be circulated among book buyers, dealers^ 
jobbers,' etc., 'with the object of securinsr 
267 Advance Orders' which will * permit 
the issuance of the book without cost ' to the 
author. However, he is advised in the next 
paragraph : 'All we would require of you 
would be the nominal assistance of fifty dol- 
lars to help us out in the expert preparation 
of the Folder, printing, distribution, etc' 

" The ' beautifully printed ' folder consists- 
of a white piece of paper about 6x6 inches^ 
folded in the middle, on the front of which 
appears the title of the proposed book, the 
name of the author and the word * Pros- 
pectus.' On the inside is a very poorly 
written synopsis of the story and on the back 
is an 'Order Blank.' The evidence shows- 
that the few 'advance orders' received by 
the company for books handled under this- 
plan came from friends and acquaintances^ 
of the author, and not from the 'book buy- 
ers, dealers, jobbers, etc' which are al- 
leged to be circularized by the company. 

HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

" A ' Book ' publishing scheme like that 
operated under the name of the Saulsbury 
Publishing Company is conducted under 
the name of the Hitchcock Publishing Com- 
pany. 

THE FAIRCHILD MUSIC COMPANY. 
'* The business conducted under the name of 
the Fairchild Music Company was begun by 
Hitchcock in December, 1917, and during the 
few months which elapsed before the inaug- 
uration of the Woman's National Magazine 
scheme this concern advertised in newspapers 
and magazines for * song poems.* After 
the launching of the magazine scheme, how- 
ever, all of its business was procured 
through the magazine. Authors sending 
' song poems ' to the Woman's National 
Magazine in response to its advertisements* 
were referred to the Fairchild Company. 
To those authors who sent stof^ and bopk 
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manuscripts to the Woman's National Mag- 
azine there was sent in addition to the form 
letter with 'postscript/ already quoted, a 
form letter enclosing circular matter on the 
bottom of which was printed a signed ' post- 
script* reading as follows : — 
P. S. — This recalls I wrote you yesterday about 
your MS. and I hope you have good luck with 
it. By-the-way, I wonder if you are interested 
in song poems? I know the President of a 
Music Co. in New York who would take a per> 
sonal interest in anything you sent him. I re- 
fer to The Fairchild Music Co., 203 Broadway, 
New York. If you have a song poem, send it to 
them for offer and you may mention my name if 
you like. I believe they put out a little leaflet 
giving hints on song writing. I mislaid the copy 
they sent me but will ask them to mail you a 
copy as soon as I have opportunity to corre* 
spond. 

"When the author writes to the Fairchild 
Company he is advised that that concern 
will * be pleased to examine * one of his 
* song poems' ; that it has * what is prob- 
ably the best composing staff of its kind :n 
America' and that it does not 'handle any 
song poem utiless' it can guarantee 'ts 
publication. Upon the submission of the 
poem the author is advised by form letter 
that the company has * gone over Same with 
interest ' and considers the ' work adapted to 
musical setting' and is 'willing to have 
one of ' its ' composers undertake this 
work.' There is enclosed a contract for 
execution by the author, and it is explained 
that the same protects his interest in every 
way and enables him to obtain the maximum 
returns from his work, and that the company's 
service covers the handling of his song * from 
the very beginning to its publication.' It is 
asserted that the company's position in ' New 
York City, the very centre of the whole musi- 
cal industry, enables ' it 'to give quick and 
careful attention to all musical pieces' It 
handles ; that it endeavors *to secure the 
best possible publishing offer*; that it will 
arrange with the publisher accepting and 
publishing the song to send the author 
'twenty-five copies free*; that it handles 
very few songs that it cannot place with a 
publisher on royalty ; and that it does not 
'pretend to compete with concerns offering 
cheaper service with no direct assurance of 
success.* Printed on the bottom of this let- 
ter in a different colored type is a signed 



'postscript' in which it is stated that the- 
company has 'just decided after carefu) 
consideration/ that it can guarantee that 
the author's song will be published if Mrr 
Ashley ( who is mentioned in the body of 
the letter as one of the company's com- 
posers ) writes the music for it, and that it 
has added an extra clause to the contract in- 
closed, making * the same ' special,* and 
'guaranteeing' the author 'a royalty at not 
less than three cents per copy.' The con- 
tract stipulates that the fee of thirty-eight 
dollars shall cover the 'musical composi- 
tion* and publication of the song, as well as 
the 'distribution of exploiting copies* among 
'music publishers,' 'producers of mechanical 
rolls,' and 'manufacturers of reproducing in- 
struments, such as victrolas, graphaphones, 
phonographs, etc.* 

"The evidence shows that the 'music pub- 
lisher* that 'accepts* these songs for 
' publication ' is in every instance the 
Howard Music Company, another Hitchcock 
enterprise. The respondents were unable to 
furnish the name of a single music dealer or 
other concern which has purchased songs 
gotten out by this concern. Mrs. Hitchcock 
stated that practically all of the music sold 
was ordered by friends and acquaintances of 
the author. 

"It is estimated that about thirty-thousand 
dollars has been obtained from the public by 
means of this scheme alone. 

"March 25, 1920, Hitchcock pleaded guilty 
to an indictment against him in the United 
States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York for operating this scheme 
through the mails in violation of Section 215 
of the Penal Code and was fined $1,200,. 
which he readily paid. 

THE HOWARD MUSIC COMPANY. 

" The Howard Music Company was created 
primarily for the purpose of 'accepting for 
publication on royalty' the songs handled by 
the Fairchild Company under its 'guaran- 
teed acceptance* clause, just described. The 
Howard Company, like the Fairchild Com- 
pany, had no music printing and engraving 
plant. 

"When complaints against the Fairchild 
Company became too numerous it was de- 
cided to abandon that name, and thereafter 
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authors sending song poems to the Woman's 
National Magazine were referred to the 
Howard Music Company and that Company 
ialso circularized names of authors who had 
had dealings with the Fairchild Company 
lind the various other Hitchcock enterprises. 
"When a song poem is submitted by an 
iauthor to the Howard Company he is written 
a long form letter and advised that the com- 
pany has ' carefully considered ' his * lyric * 
and 'can publish' it 'under the inclosed con- 
tract'; that the company gives 'every new 
number ' it publishes ' special attention/ 
and does not consider that it has 'succeeded 
with a song unless' it pushes the sales 'be- 
yond the 5,000 mark* ; that it gives * a very 
liberal royalty' and for this reason is 'very 
T^areful in new selections made'; that when 
the song is published the company will 
'be pleased to send copies to' the author's 

* local music stores in addition to' the com- 
pany's 'regular trade channels, jobbers, 
etc.*; that ten per cent, of the returns from 
whatever the production brings ' from 
inechanical instrument manufacturers, phono- 
graphs, etc,' will be paid the author. 'The 
only requirement' the company makes of the 
author to entitle his work to this 'special at- 
tention' is that he sign the contract 
inclosed and remit sixty dollars for four 
hundred copies of his song at fifteen cents a 
copy. Despite the fact that the author is 
advised that the company cannot publish 
'under any other arrangement,' if this offer 
is not accepted by the author he is 
shortly afterward offered a contract provid- 
ing for the purchase of seventy-five copies of 
his song at twenty cents a copy, payable three 
dollars on signing the contract and one dol- 
lar a week for twelve consecutive weeks. 
The only difference between the two contracts 
Is that the latter is for two instead of 
five years, and carries a 'royalty* of three 
cents a copy instead of seven cents ; but to 
offset these * disadvantages ' the cheaper 
contract gives the author a fifty per cent, in- 
stead of a ten per cent. * royalty ' on * all 
accrued income ' ' for the sale, right of use, 
etc., of the * song by any mechanical in- 
strument manufacturer ( pianola rolls, 
phonograph records).' 

" The evidence shows that practically «io 

* royalties ' are paid by the Howard Com- 



pany ; that while the respondents asserted 
that ' music dealers and jobbers ' and ' me* 
chanical instrument manufacturers ' were 
circularized, Mrs. Hitchcock testified that in 
the majority of cases those concerns did 
not 'bother' even to acknowledge the 
company's circulars. She could produce no 
evidence that such a concern has ever bought 
a single copy of the Howard or the Fairchild 
companies' music. 

THE NATIONAL MUSIC COMPANY. 
"After the complaints of the 'inexper- 
ienced and unsophisticated' clients of the 
Fairchild and Howard Music companies had 
caused those companies to become 'bank- 
rupt,' it became necessary for the Hitchcocks 
to start another 'music' company to handle 
the song poems submitted to the Woman's 
National Magazine in response to its adver- 
tisements, and the National Music Com- 
pany, 'Sheet Music Publishers and Dealers,' 
scheme was brought into being in the fall of 

1919. 

"The National Music Company obtains 
business by circularizing the names of former 
'clients* of the Fairchild and Howard music 
companies and also the names of authors 
who have answered the advertisements* 
of the Woman's National Magazine. The 
circular letter sent to names obtained from 
the last mentioned source carries a printed 
'postscript' which states that 'At the request 
of the Associate Editor of the Woman's Na- 
tional Magazine, we inclose herewith a little 
leaflet which may be of interest to you.' 
This letter calls attention to 'the great in- 
terest our nation has in the popular song' 
and the eagerness of 'every normal man, 
woman, and child ' * for more and more ' 
songs, and states that the company publishes 
songs 'on the royalty basis,' paying the 
author *a stipulated percentage on all copies 
sold,' and that if the addressee has a song 
poem the company 'would be glad to ex- 
amine it.' 

"The leaflet, 'Hints on How to Write a 
Popular Song,' which, the letter says, may 
'be of interest* to the author, is printed 
on a sheet of paper 5^x7 inches, folded in 
the middle, the front part being devoted to 
the title. The evident purpose of this leaflet 
is to convey to the reader the idea that 
song writing is very easy and to induce l«m 
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to submit a song poem to the National Music 
Company. 

"When a song poem is submitted the 
author is advised by form letter that the 
company is 'willing to publish' his song 
under * terms of inclosed agreement ' and 
that the company does not pretend *to com- 
pete -with the numerous "composing studios'', 
"guarantee-acceptance" concerns, and others 
having no definite sales facilities.* The 

* composing studios * and * guarantee-accep- 
tance' concerns referred to are the Fairchild 
and the Howard music companies, of which 
the National Music Company is virtually 
the successor. The purpose of this remark 
is to leave the impression that this concern 
is in no way connected with those com- 
panies, by which a large number of authors 
being solicited with this form letter have al- 
ready been defrauded. The company then 
asserts : 'Every song we publish is placed 
on display in our store display windows, 
where thousands of people pass daily,' and 
submits a 'contract' for the author to 
sign and return. This 'contract' is so 
worded as to lead the author to believe that 
he will be charged nothing whatever for 
the providing of a musical setting and the 
publishing and sale of his song. The only 

* consideration ' mentioned on the face of 
the contract moving to the company is 
found in clause 7, where it is stated that 
' it is understood that the company may have 
the right to issue subsequent editions after 
the sale of the first' and in clause 9, which 
reads as follows : — 

It is further agreed that the Company shall 
have the following rights and privileges, to sub* 
mit copies of the published Song to such music 
jobbers, manufacturers of producing rolls and 
instruments, music dealers, etc., as the Company 
believes would be interested, and for every sale 
made lor the rights to reproduce the Song on 
instruments the Author shall receive 50 per cent 
and the Company 50 per cent of such proceeds, 
such accountings to be made semi-annually. 

However, on the back of this contract there 
is mimeographed the following : — 
Added clause : In consideration of the expense 
of publishing the first edition of this Song the 
Author hereby agrees to purchase 195 copies of 
the Song at the special price of 20 cents a copy 
( $39 ) which is to be paid for as follows : $39 on 
signing above agreement, or $5 on signing, and 
$5 each week thereafter until $40 is paid, it be- 
ing understood that the Author may have 



shipped such number of 195 copies as desired, 
the remainder to be placed on sale as described, 
total returns from such copies to be sent to 
Author, and that royalty of ao% is to apply on 
all copies after the disposal of the 195 copies. 

" The author is thus led to believe that hii 
work is of such exceptional merit that this 
great music 'publishing company' that has 
its own 'store* is going to put his song 
out with very little expense to him, relying 
on prospective 'sales* for its profit. After 
this idea has been thoroughly instilled into 
the author by the wording of the 'contract* 
itself and by all of the circular matter sent 
him, he finds clause 11, the next to th« 
last clause in the 'contract', which reads aa 
follows : — 

It IS understood by both parties that there is 
nothing in this agreement or in any matter ac- 
companying it to imply that the Song named 
when handled as stipulated will result in a suc- 
cessful sale, bring fame and fortune to its author 
and publisher, or any implication to the effect 
that a great " hit " will be produced or a for- 
tune made from royalties ; that it is understood 
that every clause of this agreement is guaranteed 
to be executed exactly as represented and that 
the financial success or the artistic success of 
this song will depend solely upon the response 
of the public after the song is published by us 
and placed in our display windows for public 
sale ; that the Company will give this song the 
same opportunity with all others, with the hope 
that it will be a success both financially and ar- 
tistically for the reason that the more sales made 
the more profit will accrue to publisher and 
author. 

" This clause " [ to which attention was 
called in the article " Traps Set for Authors," 
by Arthur Fosdick in the December Writer 1 
"is evidently inserted for two purposes, 
namely, that the author may be referred 
thereto in the event of future complaint to 
the company, and that it may serve to pre- 
vent any action by the government under the 
postal fraud statutes. 

"Along with this form letter and 'con- 
tract * is sent a printed slip entitled * Rea- 
sons Why,' in which it is stated that under 
the company's contract the author's song 
will be 'actually published — not merely 
a promise of acceptance'; that the company 
has its ' own sales channels ' and owns ita 
* own music store, where thousands of peo^ 
pie pass daily,* and that it distributes ita 
songs 'to the largest music jobbers and deal- 
ers in the United States.' There is alsQ 
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^ent to the author a printed circular ad- 
•dressed *To Music Dealers and Jobbers,' 
outlining 'several good reasons' why the 
dealers and jobbers should 'keep well sup- 
plied with National sheet music/ No par- 
ticular songs put out by the National Music 
Company are mentioned in this circular. 
The evidence shows that it is sent exclu- 
sively to authors who are solicited to have 
their song poems handled by this company, 
the purpose being to impress the authors 
-with the 'attempt* made by the company 
to sell songs published by it. Mrs. Hitchcock 
testified that no songs have as yet been pub- 
lished by this company as 'it has not had 
time' to publish those which it has con- 
tracted to publish. She stated that the store 
in the building at Sixth and G streets, North- 
west, Washington, D. C, referred to as the 
'music store with four display windows, 
where thousands of people pass daily,' has 
not been used as a music store to offer for 
sale the songs published by any of the Hitch- 
•cock music companies. 

"The evidence shows that the 'sales' 
facilities of this company are practically the 
same as those of the Fairchild and Howard 
x:ompanies. The wonderful 'composing 
staff' of this concern carries practically the 
same names as did the ' staffs ' of these 
companies. Mrs. Hitchcock testified that 
Glenn W. Ashley, who formerly worked for 
-the Fairchild and Howard companies, charges 
$1.50 for each musical composition written 
by him for the National Music Company. 

THE NATIONAL COLLEGE OF LIT- 
ERARY ARTS 
and 
THE MANUSCRIPT SERVICE BUREAU. 

"In a letter dated December 18, 1919, ad- 
dressed by Hitchcock to this department it 
was stated that * the new "College of Literary 
Arts" will own the Publishers' Service Bu- 
reau as one of its instruction departments.' 

"The evidence shows that the scheme con- 
ducted under these names is almost identical 
with that conducted under the name of the 
Publishers' Service Bureau. Mrs. Hitchcock 
testified that the latter name is being 
abandoned. The evidence shows that it has 
been the practice of the Hitchcocks to aban- 



don the use of a name when numerous com- 
plaints accumulated against it and to conduct 
the same schemes under another name. 

"The circular sent with the form letter of 
the Manuscript Service Bureau, written on 
the letterhead of the National College of Lit- 
erary Arts, is entitled *A Specialized Ser- 
vice for Writers,* and has on the front page 
a picture of the building at Sixth and G 
streets. Northwest, Washington, D. C, in 
which, according to Mrs. Hitchcock's testi- 
mony, all of the Hitchcock enterprises are 
now housed. Underneath this picture appears 
the following : — 

The National College of Literary Arts occupies 
this entire building and is the largest institution 
of its kind, devoted exclusively to the advance- 
ment of authorship. 

" A comparison of this circular with the ' A 
Specialized Service for Writers* circular 
employed by the Publishers' Service Bureau 
shows that it contains practically the same 
matter in the same words. 

"From Mrs. Hitchcock's statements at the 
hearing it appears that some of the 'edi- 
tors' engaged on the 'staff' of the Publish- 
ers' Service Bureau are 'criticising' manu- 
scripts handled by the National College of 
Literary Arts. Mrs. Genevieve Farncll 
Bond, whose name is featured in the liter- 
ature of both the Publishers' Service Bureau 
and the National College of Literary Arts, 
according to the Hitchcock pay roll filed in 
evidence by the respondent receives thirty 
dollars a week for her services from 8:30 
A.M. to. 5:30 P.M. With the exception of 
the salaries paid to members of Hitchcock's 
own family, Mrs. Bond is the highest paid 
employe on the regular Hitchcock pay roll, 
Mrs. Hitchcock stated that Mrs. Bond is at 
times assisted in her 'criticism' work by 
Miss J. H. Hunt, one of whose 'pen names' 
is 'J. H. Herrick.' 

THE NATIONAL LITERARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

"The National Literary Association, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Hitchcock, is operated as a 
'clearing house' for complaints against the 
numerous Hitchcock names, and it is ' winding 
up' the business of the Hitchcock enter- 
prises that are alleged to be ' going out of 
business.' She states that this concern re- 
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<eives installment remittances on outstanding 
<ontracts. 

** The respondents asserted time and again 
throughout the hearing that practically all of 
the names covered by the citation have been 
•or are being abandoned. However, the evi- 
•dence shows that a large amount of mail 
is still being delivered daily at the Hitch- 
cock headquarters addressed to all of these 
names. When attention of respondents was 
•called to this fact they stated that mail for the 
Howard Music Company and several of the 
-other names used is being returned by 
them stamped * Refused.' However, enve- 
lopes so marked transmitted to the Depart- 
ment by complainants carry an additional 
rubber stamp impression advising the author 
'■to address the National Literary Association. 

" The Letter-head of this * association ' 
j-eads as follows : — 

THE NATIONAL LITERARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Th€ National Association of Accredited Liter- 
ary Enterprises. 
Washington, D. C. 

Regular Members : 

Woman's National Magazine 

National Music Company- 
Woman's National Journal 

Woman's National League 

The American Author's Magazine 

The Hitchcock Publishing Co. 

The Publishers' Service Bureau 

The Saulsbury Publishing Co. 

The Argus Magazine 

The Writer's Society of America 

The American Short Story School 

The Cosmos Magazine 

In Afhliation and Cooperation with : 
A Cooperative Organization of Cor- 
porations and Firms that Foster 
the Interests of American Authors 

"Mrs. Hitchcock, on cross-examination, 
*could not explain by whom or what the vari- 
ous * Literary Enterprises ' carried on this 
letterhead are * accredited.' She stated that 
the Woman's National Journal, the Ameri- 
can Author's Magazine, The Writer's Society 
'of America and The American Short Story 
School had never in fact been in existence, 
but, were, at one time or another, * planned ' 
to be operated by the Hitchcocks. She testi- 
fied that the Cosmos Magazine was aban- 
•doned in 1917, but the evidence shows that 
advertisements similar to those being run by 
:the Woman's National Magazine are run 



under this name. She explained, when 
her attention was called to one of these ad- 
vertisements, that it was a 'mistake' of one 
of their 'advertisers'; however that may be, 
the evidence shows that 255 letters ad- 
dressed to the Cosmos Magazine were re- 
ceived during the week March 6-12, 1920, and 
that none of them were returned. 

" Mail for all of the Hitchcock enterprises 
formerly located at Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore is now for- 
warded to the Hitchcock headquarters at 
Sixth and G streets, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C. The evidence shows that an average 
of about seven hundred pieces of mail is 
received daily addressed to the various 
names mentioned in the following para- 
graph : — 

" I find that this is a scheme for obtaining 
money through the mails by means of false 
and fraudulent pretenses, representations, and 
promises, in violation of Sections 3,929 and 
4,041 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
and therefore recommend that a fraud order 
be issued against 
The Woman's National League, and , 
H. G. Hitchcock, president, and 
A. V. Hitchcock, associate editor. 
The Publishers' Service Bureau, and 

J. S. Claire, secretary. 
The National College of Literary Arts, and 
The Manuscript Service Bureau, and 

C. K. Atherton, editor. 
The Howard Music Company, and 

H. H. Harris, manager. 
The National Music Company. 
The Woman's National Journal. 
The Cosmos Magazine. 
The National Literary Association, and 

H. p. Hitchcock, president. 
The Hitchcock Publishing Company, audits 
officers and agents, as such, Washing- 
ton. 
The Saulsbury Publishing Company, and 
The American Story Magazine, and their 
officers and agents, as such, Baltimore 
and Washington. 
The Feature Magazine, Chicago and Wash- 
ington. 
The American Authors' Association, 

Chicago, New York, and Washington. 
The Fairchild Music Company, and L. K. 

DeRoode, president. New York. 
The Argus Magazine, Philadelphia and 
Washington. 

( Signed ) W. H. LAMAR, 
Solicitor." 
The fraud order is now in effect. 
BosTOK, Mass. Arthur Fosdick. 
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•% The Writer is published the first of every 
month. It will be sent, postpaid, for $1.50 a year. 
The price of Canadian and foreign subscriptions is 
$1.62, including postage. 

•*• All drafts and money orders should be made 
payable to the Writer Publishing Co. If local 
checks are sent, ten cents should be added for col* 
lection charges. 

•** The Writer will be sent only to those who 
have paid for it in advance. Accounts cannot be 
opened for subscriptions, and names will not be 
entered on the list unless the subscription order is 
accompanied by a remittance. 
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and their branches are wholesale agents for The 
Writer. It may be ordered from any newsdealer, 
or direct from the publishers. 

,% The rate for advertising in The Writer is two 
dollars an inch for each insertion, with no discount 
for either time or space ; remittance required with 
the order. Advertising is accepted only for two 
cover pages. For special position, if available, 
twenty per cent, advance is charged. No advertise- 
ment of less than one-half inch will be accepted. 
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munications should be addressed : — 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
The Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 



Considering the importance of the matter to 
writers generally, the editor of The Wmter 
feels that he does not need to apologize for 
omitting the usual features of the magazine 
from this number, to make room for the 



complete account of the operations of the 
several concerns associated with the Womaa*s 
National Magazine, of Washington, D. C. The 
methods of these concerns were first shown* 
in print in the series of articles published in. 
The Writer last year. Since then the Post- 
office Department has been actively working 
on the case, and Postoffice Inspector F. £. 
Little especially has done faithful and con- 
scientious work in the great task of collect- 
ing evidence regarding the complicated 
business with its operations under many dif- 
ferent names in several different cities. 
• •• 
Now that this business has been stopped^ 
there is still work for the inspectors of the 
Postoffice Department to do in stopping the 
operation of various schemes that are being 
exploited to the injury of writers. Of these 
perhaps the hardest to deal with are those of 
sharpers who get unearned money from* 
writers by methods that apparently are not 
quite in contravention of the law. There are 
honest literary agents, who do useful work 
for a reasonable price and whose clients get 
honorable treatment. Unfortunately, there 
are concerns that advertise similar service 
only to get money from the sale of " instruc- 
tion books*' at high prices and the exaction 
of exorbitant fees for " revision," typewrit- 
ing, and '* expenses of placing" manuscripts, 
without, perhaps, violating the strict letter of 
the law. It may be said in passing that satis- 
factory references are required from every 
literary agent whose advertisement is ac* 
cepted for The Writer, but general maga- 
zines are not so particular. Then there are 
the sharpers who advertise under such head- 
ings as "Why Not Write a Popular Song?** 
or " Song Poems Wanted," and the adver- 
tisements that urge those who see them to earn 
$150 a week writing advertisements, or $30 a 
week writing for newspapers in their spare 
time, " no experience necessary." Now that 
the Hitchcock case has been cleared up, per- 
haps the inspectors of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment will turn their attention to other adver- 
tisers, including some concerns that do "pub- 
lishing for authors" on most unfavorable 
terms, and a way may be found to stop their 
operations, although they think they are 
within the law. In any such campaign the 
hearty ^o-operation of The Writer i& 
assured. w. h. h. 
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The Writer's Directory of Periodicals. 



The information for this Directory, showing the 
manuscript market and the manuscript requirements 
of many publications, has been gathered directly 
from the editors of the periodicals, and is strictly 
up to date. 

The second printing of the Directory, which is 
constantly being rcvi>ed and enlarged, began in The 
Writer for February. 1916. and a four-years' sub- 
scrif)tion beginning with October, i<)i6, will give 
the Directory complete, together with much other 
valuable matter. The thir«i printing is now in 
progress. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, 
it is advisable to secure a sample copy. 



( Continued from the July Writer.) 
Onward ( W ). IIox 1176. Richmond, Virginia. 
75c. K. A. Lapsley, D.D.. editor-in-chief ; Mary 
k. Porter, managing editor. 

Uses manuscrii>ts suitable for young people of 
from fourteen to twenty years, preferring those 
teaching n lesson developing some noble trait, 
without a moral tagged to the end. Fiction 
should treat of boy or girl life, having an up- 
lifting tendency, showing how characters came 
: thnnigh a trial bravely, etc. Sets length limit* 
for serials at about i.soti words to a chapter, with 
not more than three or four parts to the st<»ry. 
Ruys photographs, at twenty-five cents each. 
l*ays Sj.oo a thousand words. 
Open Court ( M ), \2.z S. Michigan ave., Chicago. 

$1.00 ; u»c. 
Open Road ( M ), Torbell Company. 248 Roylston 
St., Roston. $3.00, Clayton II. Krnst. editor. 
T^iblished to meet the need for a magazine of 
quality for b<»ys and young men who have out- 
grown the "juveniles." Its stories and articles 
speak an honest language- : its oTily propaganda 
is the gospel of courageous living. Fully sup- 
plied with manuscripts at present. 
Orange Tudd Farmer ( W ). Chicago, 111. $i.on. 
Florence K. Collins, editor Woman's department. 
Orange Tudd Publications ( Including .American 
.Agriculturist. .\cw York, and the .New England 
Homestead. Springfield. Mass.) Orange Jndd 
Company, Springticld. .Mass. $1.00, rach ; 5c. each. 
Mivb Adeline O. (K>essling. household editor. 

Uses general articles on rural household prob- 
lems ; short stories, novelettes, serials, poetry, 
humorous verse, jokes, and juvenile matter. 
General articles should be brief and to the 
point ; short stories should run from 3.000 to 
3,500 words, juvenile stories, ab(»ut 500 words, 
and serials, half book-length. lUiy photographs, 
if they are good clear prints, and interesting. 
Fiction must be clean and have " go " to it. 
May treat of any subject except murder and 
sex affairs." Must be first-cla>s and have a 
purpose. 
Orchard and Farm ( M ). iiii South Broadway, Los 
.Angeles, Calif. $1.00 ; 10c. James C. Knolhn, 
editor. 

Not in the market for manuscripts. 
Orpington Magazine ( M ). Kearney, Nebraska. 

50c. ; 5c. Edgar .A. Hale, editor. 
Our Dumb .\ninials ( .M ), iHo Uongwood ave.. Bos- 
ton. $1.00 ; IOC. (luy Richardson, editor. 

Uses manuscripts relating to animals, birds, 
peace, or the broader aspects of humanitarian 
^•ork — fact, tiction, incident, etc., unpubli->hed 
anecdotes of well known people, living or dead, 
who were speciallv attached to animals — also 
short stories, general articles, poetry, humorous 
verse, jokes, and especially juvenile matter. 
Misht u^e a very short play. Sets length limit% 
at (MX) to t..;cx) words, is eager to buy photograplis, 
and t»ays upon acceptance, but much mutter is 
gratuitous. 
Our Fourfooted Friends ( M ). 51 Carver st.. Boston. 
60c. ; 6c. Mrs. Huntington Smith, editor. 



.A medium for humane educational work in 
connection with the Boston .\nimal Rescue 
League. Not in the market for manuscript -> or 
I)hotographs. , 

Our Little Ones ( W ), .American BafJtist Publica- 
tion Society. 1701-1703 Chestnut St.. (Miiladelphia. 
25c. W. Edward RatTety. editor. 

Uses stories that are good. bright, and 
natural : moral, religious, or informing. Wants 
no dialect nor slang. Prints n<i poems. Sets 
length limits at i.ihk) w«»r»ls, or more, buys 
photographs, and pays on the fifteenth of each 
month. 
(Outdoor Life ( M ). Denver, Coloradti. $2.00 ; joc. 
J. \. Mc(iuire. editor. 

Uses manuscripts relating to hunting big game 
and articles on ballistics by recognized experts. 
Sets length hmits at about s-ooo words, occasion- 
ally buys photographs, uses no fiction, anil pays 
i>n acceptance. 

ADDVnOKS AKD CHAI^GFS. 
.\rt & .Archaeology ( M ). Washington, D. C. : i 
West 3.^th St., .New York. Mitchell Carroll, di- 
rector. 

Uses general articles and poetry relating to 

art and archaeology, but [trints ni> fiction. Buys 

timely paragraphs for department of Current 

Notes and Comments ; also photographs Seta 

length limit, at 3.6<xi wf»r<ls. 

Farm .Mechanics ( .M ), 18^7 Praiiie ave., Oiicago. 

Bernard L. Johnson, editt)r. 

Devoted to farm imi)r«ivemcnts. machinery, 
equipment, and farm buildings. L^ses general 
articles, jokes, and humorous verse, if of inter- 
est to farmers. Buy-, photographs relating to 
farm livestock and farm buildings ; has dejiart- 
ment. "Women in the Home"; and pays about 
two cents a word. 
Fa^hion Art ( M ). 30 North .Michigan ave., Chicago. 
$-'.50 : 2SC. Fditli M. Wetinore, editor. 

L^ses general articles ; short stories ; plays ; 

some juvenile matter ; and an occasional poem. 

Does not print novelettes, serials, htmioroua 

verse, or jokes. Buys photograjihs. 

Missouri Ruralist I B-M ), 1318 t hemical Building, 

St. Louis. Mo. 50c; 5c. John F. Case, editor. 
New A'ork Central Lines Magazine ( M ), 2612 Grand 
Central Terminal, New York. $1.00 ; 10c, Pitt P. 
Hand, editor ; C. W. Y. Currie, managing editor. 
Vol. L No. I, .April, iqjo. Devoted to the in- 
terests of the railroad workers, their families, 
and home communities, and to securing the best 
service for the i)ublic. Uses general articles ; 
short stories ; poetry ; humorous verse ; and 
jokes. Sets length limit at 3,500 words : buys 
photograi)hs, prefers fiction treating of love and 
adventure, with a railroad twist ; and pays 
within a month after publication. 
Saturday Review ( W^ ). 6434 Eberhart ave., Chicago. 
$5.fX) ; T5C. Thomas S. I'^well. editor. 

Uses general articles on economic, philosophi- 
cal, and non-partisan political questions: in- 
formative articles. with illustrations ; short 
stories ; serials ; novelettes ; poetry ; humorous 
verse : and jokes ; but no plays or juvenile 
matter. .<ets kngth limit for short stories at 
from 1,500 to 6.000 words. Buys x)hotographs, if 
article or story is illustrated by them. Fiction 
must have interest ami plot, and mystery stories 
and those which portray the good and beautiful 
are wanted, but no ghost stories, dialect, or 
morbid tales will be considered. Payment is 
made on acceptance. 
West Coast Lumberman ( B-M ). 135 Henry Build- 
ing. .^Seattle. Washington. $3.00 ; 15c. W. E. 
Crosby, editor. 

A technical periodical printing practical arti- 
cles, written chiefiy by lumbermen, with perhaps 
two or three fiction stories a year. 



The third printing of this Director)'— enlarged and revised— was begini in The Writ^Rj^ 
for March. 1917. Back numbers can be suppHed. A four-years' subscription beginninci" w 
,.,;♦>, OrtnW 1016 Cnrice S6.00), will give the Directory complete, with additions and 
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A FEW WORDS ON PARODY. 



There is a popular notion that it is easy to 
excel in the art of Parody. As a matter of 
fact, the writing of Parody is one of the 
hardest things in the world to do — properly. 
Parody certainly lies on the lower level of 
art. The parodist is not a maker at all. He 
is a parasite. Any one can write what will 
roughly sound as an imitation of a well 
known poem, but a good parody is rarer than 
a good poem. 

Unlike the writer of vers de societe, who 
must never raise a hearty laugh, but just a 
smile, a shrug of the shoulders, a lifting of 
the eyebrows, the parodist must raise as 
loud a laugh as he can ; but he must remem- 
ber that, had he not got access to a better 
garment than what he is wearing, his work 



would be of no value. We laugh at a paro- 
dist, but there is a twinge of regret that wc 
shall remember his parody when we again 
look at the work of the master he has paro- 
died. Our pleasure in his work is apt to con-- 
ceal the pleasure in the other's work. If we- 
en joy the parody, some charm in the original' 
work is lost. 

Still, a parodist should deepen our respect 
for his victim, even as he raises a laugh at 
his expense. His immediate end is amuse- 
ment, verbal contrast. His first function is 
to exaggerate obvious peculiarities, and to 
twist them to new and surprising results of 
his own. Parody is, in fact, a defence against 
mannerisms and oddities. The parodist 
points out the victim's mannerisms and idio- 
syncrasies without comment. All criticism is 
avoided. That is left to the reader. 

The mere imitation of externals, however, 
is not enough. The aim of the parodist 
should be not so much to ridicule the man- 
ners of his victim as to put his subject's 
modes of thought in a ridiculous light. It 
requires a far higher art to put the victim's 
modes of thought in a ridiculous light, to 
caricature a mental attitude, than to bur- 
lesque a mere style. 

All coarseness, vulgarity, and bitterness 
should be avoided. The humor must not de- 
generate into buffoonery. Parody should 
criticise, amuse, not disfigure or debase. The 
motto of the parodist should be rather 
suaviter in modo than fortiter in re. 

A good verse parody must be a good poen> 
in itself, both humorous and clever, and be 
more so by reason of a sly side glance at, or 
reminiscence of, another poem. The subject 
must be in contrast to that of the original^ 
and light subjects must be substituted for 
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seriotis subjects. And, of course, a sense of 
-spontaneity must be maintained so far as 
-possible. The rhymes should be, if not the 
■same, yet similar. A parody should follow 
:the original closely. 

Many writers have parodied themselves. 
'W. S. Gilbert, for instance, parodied his 
beautiful play of " The Wicked World," call- 
ing the caricature, "The Happy Land," and 
both had enormous success. 



To the parodist, then, I say : Make, your 
parody such that the poet himself will laugh 
over it, and wish to make your acquaintance. 
Finally, remember that humor of the truest 
quality rests on the foundation of belief in 
something better than it seems, and its 
laugh is a sad laugh at the awkward contrast 
between man as he is and man as he might 
be. La Touche Hancock, 

New York, N. Y. 



A LITERARY STOCK-KEEPING SYSTEM. 



A writer secures his raw material from 
many sources and it comes to him in many 
forms. By far the larger part of it must lie 
some time in the shop before it is finally 
worked up into finished manuscripts, and 
the kequng track of it and knowing where 
to lay hands on it when wanted is one im- 
Iportant part of the writer's work. A factory 
without a carefi^lly arranged and completely 
catalogued stock-room would soon go on the 
rocks ; and if it is a factory which turns out 
"stuff" for publishers, it is all the more in 
need of a well-kept stock-room. 

I have been writing for more than twenty 
years, and in that time I have learned how 
exasperating it is to know that the very bit 
of description, or whimsical speech, or local 
color, or snappy epigram, or bit of informa- 
tion that I need is somewhere about the 
study where I cannot find it. In twenty 
years of such exasperation I have worked 
out a scheme that takes care of ever3rthing 
almost automatically. The nearer automatic 
anything is the better it suits the average 
writer's mind. 

The heart and brains of the system is a 
card file. It is backed up by a larger file, 
an ordinary commercial letter-file which holds 
numbered folders instead of alphabetically 
indexed ones. The cards are the three-by- 
five-inch size. Four by six inches would be 
better, because they will hold more material. 
A bunch of these cards in a leather holder 
is always in my pocket. Any ordinary mem- 



orandum can be written directly on the card. 
If it needs expanding, I write it out more 
fully in a good-sized note-book and note the 
page of the book on the card. References to 
material contained in books are noted on 
the card, giving name of volume and author 
and page-number. Whatever can be written 
on the card itself is written there, and the 
card is filed directly. If the card will not 
contain the memorandum, it is written in the 
note-book and the card carries a few catch- 
words to indicate the scope of the material 
and the page in the note-book. 

My card file has two drawers. One con- 
tains an alphabetical index of forty divi- 
sions. This is the subject index. Informa- 
tion, ideas, quotations, bearing upon any 
subject are filed under the proper alpha- 
betical heading. This is an exceedingly 
valuable part of my stock-room, for I am a 
public speaker as well as a writer and it is 
from this file that much of the material for 
speech, lecture, address, or oration is drawn. 

This seems a good time for me to make a 
confession which may prove a hint worth 
while to some one. I seldom prepare a pub- 
lic address without writing out at least a 
part of it as an essay or articled This ma- 
terial is afterward given a wider circulation 
in the periodicals than I can give it from 
the platform. I thus double the effectiveness 
of it — and the revenue from it. 

The other drawer is my fiction-stock. It 
contains an index with these headings : Plot, 
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Character, Incident, Children, Animals, 
Nature, Themes, Humor, Speeches, Miscel- 
laneous. Under the last is filed everything 
that will not fit anywhere else. There is 
also a third index in the second drawer, 
bearing the names of the books of the Bible. 
This takes care of an immense amount of 
material which no writer, and certainly no 
public speaker, can afford to neglect 

The large file contains one hundred folders, 
numbered consecutively and divided into tens 
by tabbed guides. Manuscripts, magazine 
articles, large clippings, and other papers are 
placed in these folders. The material on 
each subject is kept together in one folder. 
There may be more than one subject in a 
fodder until it becomes crowded, when one 
or more subjects are transferred to an- 
other folder. The subject is written on a 
card, the number of the folder is noted on 
the card also, and the card is filed in the 
proper index. Small clippings and the like 
are pasted on a sheet of manila paper the 
size of a letter-head — 8 1-2 by ii inches — 
and filed in the folder and indexed in the 
same way. No attention is paid to the order 
an which subjects are filed. I began at the 



front of the file with folder No. i and worked 
back as the folders filled. The numbers 
identify die folders, and the cards are filed 
ali^abetically or in the fiction file so as to 
be readily found. When the card is found, 
everytiiing is found. 

The chief advantages of such a system as 
this are : Flexibility — it will take care of 
anything — indefinite expansibility, and ac- 
cessibility. If I am looking up material on 
a certain subject, say Politics, I go to the 
right-hand drawer of my card-file and look 
through the cards filed in the Po division. 
There I find everything I have on the subject, 
whether it is in the books on my shelves, in 
my note-books, in magazine articles, or my 
own productions in manuscript. The card 
either contains the material itself or tells me 
where to find it. Then, with a folder from 
the large file, the books named on the card, 
and the proper note-books stacked on my 
desk, the factory can get busy on the order. 

I like to have my material where I can 
reach out and get it, and when it is all on 
a handful of cards, what could be easier ? 
C. DuFay Robertson, 

HOMBK, IlL 



COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED.— LV. 



If newspaper writers who refer to the 
Olympic games as " the Olympiad " will look 
in the dictionary, they will find that the 
Olympiad was the interval of four years be- 
tween two successive celebrations of the 
Olympic games, by which intervals the an- 
cient Greeks reckoned time. 

Those who say "Many a mickle makes a 
muckle" think that "mickle" means "little" 
and "muckle" means "much," but as a mat- 
ter of fact "mickle" never means anything 
hvLt " much " and " muckle " is only a dialectic 



variation of "mickle." "Pickle" in Scotland 
means " little," and the proverb there is either 
"Mony a pickle makes a muckle," or 
"Mony a little makes a muckle." In this 
country the dividends of the five-and-ten- 
cent-store corporations show that many a 
nickel makes a muckle. 

By official decision of the new Secretary of 
Agriculture, " Hereafter it will be * milk cow/ 
instead of 'milch cow.'" 

Edward B, Hughes, 

Cakbkidge, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
The Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 
• • 

" How large is my vocabulary ?'* a writer 
may ask himself. It has been asserted that 
the number of words generally used by the 



average man of intelligence with an average 
education is not greater than five thousand 
and probably not so great as that. Some years 
ago a writer in the Chautauquan said : " It 
is estimated that an English farmhand has a 
vocabulary limited to 300 words. An Ameri- 
can workman who reads the newspapers may 
command from 700 to 1,000 words. Five 
thousand is a large number, even for an edu- 
cated reader or speaker." According to one 
authority the average novelist uses only 
about two thousand words. Professor 
Northup of Cornell says the number of 
words found in old English literature does 
not exceed 30,000. Milton used 8,000 words 
in " Paradise Lost," and Shakespere in all his 
works used 15,000 words, by actual count. 
Gabriele d'Annunzio, who is very proud of 
his vocabulary, says : *' Many people use 
only eight hundred words. I employ 15,000, 
many taken from old books." Petrocchi's 
big Italian dictionary contains about 140,000 
words. Samuel Johnson's dictionary, the 
first really great dictionary of the English 
language, published in 1847, defines 50,000 
words. Noah Webster's dictionary, pub- 
lished in 1828 in two volumes, contained 160,- 
000 words. The latest English dictionaries 
contain nearly 500,000 words. It is said that 
the growth of the English language is at the 
rate of 5,000 words a year. Rudyard Kip- 
ling, who has a very large vocabulary of un- 
usual words, has told us that one of his 
amusements is studying the dictionary. While 
the dictionary growth of English may be at 
the rate of 5,000 words a year, it is not nec- 
essary for anybody to struggle to keep up 
with it. The ordinary citizen does not need 
to add to his vocabulary such words as 
hemiptera, kinetic, peneplain, bipectinate, and 
mitosis. Nor should the average writer 
imitate the affectation of R. Campbell 
Thompson, who in his book of travel remini- 
scences, "A Pilgrim's Script," speaks of a 
film of gray light " engrailing " the dog-tooth 
hills ; of little boys who swim below the 
"staithe"; of " hyperansteric " poverty; of 
humanity which " swinked " at toil ; of " the 
amphibologies of gramophones " ; of " the 
stithy of Hephaestus"; of "this great whoo- 
bub" ; of " coobidy houses made of a shawl 
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■on chairs" ; and of " a theologomachy for- 
sooth at Sabbatkethysia." Writers, as a 
rule, should not invent words or go out of 
their way to use unusual words discovered in 
searching the big dictionary. On the other 
liand, they need to keep up with the practical 
growth of the language. For instance, the 
^ar added a large number of words to the 
vocabulary of common speech, with which 
intelligent persons arc expected to be fami- 
liar. 

Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly thinks that the esti- 
mates made of the size of the vocabulary of 
the average man have been much too small. 
** There is no doubt in my mind," he says, 
'*that at some time in every one's life one's 
vocabulary reaches the limit of 600 words. 
In my judgment the speaker at an educational 
meeting who said that 'the best educated 
person in this room does not use more than 
six or seven hundred words' and then added 
that 'an ignorant man would not use more 
than three or four hundred,' may have stated 
the case upon an age basis as well as upon an 
occupation basis. To me both estimates ap- 
pear ludicrously low, but then much depends 
upon what is intended when one says a per- 
son * will not use ' more than so many words. 
No man uses all the words he knows every 
day in his life. He has no occasion to use 
them and, therefore, such a statement as this 
was either made to mislead or without a 
complete knowledge of the facts." In his 
book, "Essentials of English Speech," Dr. 
Vizetelly, after quoting Dr. Joseph Jacobs as 
saying that the average well-educated Ameri- 
can or Englishman can control from 30,000 to 
3S,ooo words, goes on to say : "If an individ- 
ual has a vocabulary of 10,000 primitive words, 
it is a simple matter for him to increase his 
stock of words by the use of prefixes and 
suffixes. From four to six derivatives may 
be formed by the use of these from nearly 
every primitive word. ... If proper names 
be added to either of these totals ( 40,000 or 
60,000 ) they might yield a total of 50,000 
to 70,000 terms. . . . The foregoing facts 
seem to warrant these general conclu- 
sions : Every well-read person of fair ability 
and education will be able to define or to un- 
derstand as used, nearly or quite, perhaps 



more than, 50,000 words. - And the same per- 
son in conversation and writing wjll com- 
mand not. fewer than 15,000 to 20,(^00, and 
can add 5,000 to 10,000 to these numBers if 
he be literarily inclined. The plain people, ?s 
Lincoln liked to call them, use or read under- 
standingly from 8,000 to 10,000 words ac- 
cording to their general intelligence and con- 
versational power, while a person who can- 
not read, but who has a good degree of na- 
tive mental ability, will command about 5,000 
words." 

• • 

For those who wish to get some idea as to 
how many words they use Professor Terman 
has made a list of one hundred words on the 
theory that any one's working vocabulary is 
180 times as large as the number of words in 
the list that he can define — for instance the 
ability to define seventy-five words in the list 
indicates possession of a working vocabulary 
of 13,500 words. Here is the list : — 

Orange, bonfire, roar, gown, tap, 
scorch, puddle, envelop, straw, rule, haste, 
afloat, eyelash, copper, health, purse, 
guitar, mellow, pork, impolite, plumbing, 
outward, lecture, dungeon, southern, no- 
ticeable, muzzle, quake, civil, treasury, 
reception, ramble, skill, misuse, insure, 
stave, regard, nerve, crunch, juggler, 
majesty, brunette, snip, apish, sportive, 
hysterics, Mai;s, repose, shrewd, forfeit, 
peculiarity, coinage, mosaic, bewail, dis- 
proportionate, dilapidated, charter, con- 
scientious, avarice, artless, priceless, 
swaddle, tolerate, gelatinous, depredation, 
promontory, frustrate, milksop, philan- 
thropy, irony, lotus, drabble, harpy, em- 
body, infuse, flaunt, declivity, fen, ochre, 
exaltation, incrustation, laity, selectman, 
sapient, retroactive, achromatic, am- 
bergris, casuistry, paleology, perfunctory, 
precipitancy, theosophy, piscatorial, su- 
dorific, parterre, homunculus, cameo, 
shagreen, limpet, complot. 

• • 

Paper for The Writer that used to cost 
four cents a pound costs now twenty-two 
cents a pound. There's a problem. What's 
the answer ? w. H. H. 



THE NOBEL PRIZES. 



The Nobel Prize for literature for this 
year has been awarded to Jacinto Benavente, 
the Spanish dramatist, the second Spanish 
playwright to receive the Nobel Literature 
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Prize. The prize for literature has gone 
four times to Germany, three times to 
France, twice to Sweden, twice to Denmark, 
twice to Spain, once to Poland, Italy, Bel- 
gium, India, and England. 

The complete list of the prize winners in 
literature is : — 

1901'^Sully Pnidhomme. 
■ 1902— Theodor Mommsen 

1903— Bjoemstj erne Bjoemson 

3904"Frederic Mistral and Jose Echegaray. 

1905—- Hcnryk Sienkiewicz. 

1906— Giouse Carducci. 

X907— Rudyard Kipling. 

1908— Rudolf Eucken. 

1909— Selma Lageridf. 

X910— Paul Heyse. 

191 X— Maurice M aeterlinck. 

3912— Gerhart Hauptmann. 

x9i3~Sir Rabindranatb Tagore. 

1914 — (Not awarded.) 

X915— Romain Rolland. 

1916— Werner von Heidenstam. 

i9X7~Karl Gjellenip and Henrik Pontoppidan. 

1920— Jacinto Benavente. 

The literature prizes for 1918 and 1919 
have not been award i. 



LITERARY SHOP TALK. 

t This department is open to readers of Tex 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 



American Khakiland went out of business 
with a reasonably clean record, every out- 
standing bill being paid. American Khaki- 
land made one great mistake ; it tried to help 
amateur writers. During the first two 
months of the magazine's existence I wrote 
more than one hundred letters, with what I 
thought were helpful suggestions for young 
writers in correction of their manuscripts. 
Nearly half of these replied in the most in- 
dignant vein, . saying that editors were pre- 
sumptuous in making suggestions. The adver- 
tising which we did with you was certainly 
productive of splendid results, as much of 
the better material which went into our mag- 
azine came from your readers. 

Seattle, Wash. W, IV. Woodhridge. 



One of the first things the beginner runs 
up against in the course of nava'l strategy at 



the Naval College is the rule that the date 
must be written, for instance, " 19 December, 
1919," and not " December 19, 1919." Would 
it not be better to write and speak all dates 
this way, thus avoiding mistakes or misun- 
derstandings from the use of such combina- 
tions as December 19 ; December, '19 ; De- 
cember 19, '19 ; and December 19, 1919 ? 
The combination and repetition of figures 
such as December 19, 1919, occurs twelve 
times every one htmdred and one years. 
Having had it twelve times last year, we 
shall not have it again until January 20, 2020. 
Let us hope that by that time we shall be 
all writing. our dates 20 January, 1920, etc 
This is the custom in French and Spanish. 
If the figures before the name of the month 
always stood for the date of the month and 
those after it for the date of the year, there 
would be no misunderstanding of any of our 
notes and jottings. As it is now, nobody 
knows whether "3-5-20" means March 5, 
1920, or May 3, 1920. Under the rule sug- 
gested, in speaking dates "December, 19'* 
would mean the month of December in the 
year 1919, and " 19 December " would mean 
the nineteenth day of the month. I am 
pleased to observe that the practice of writ- 
ing dates in the way I suggest is growing. I 
have recently read a book on The War in 
which all dates were written in the way which 
I hope will eventually be the recognized 
practice of all English-speaking people. 
Gilbert P. Chase, Commander, U. S. N. 

BOONTOK, N. J. 

I should like to get the opinions of experi- 
enced writers on the pros and cons of pub- 
lishing a novel anonymously, or under a pen 
name, or under one's own name. I have my- 
self such strong views on both sides of the 
question that I cannot decide which way is 
best. Does the advertising value of a real 
name, for example, affording material for 
press puffs, photographs, and so forth, boost- 
ing sales, surpass — or is it less than — the 
advertising and curiosity-provoking anonym- 
ity — provided the book is of real inge- 
nuity and distinction, and the work of a new 
writer, having as yet no name with a dis- 
tinct publicity value ? Also, do those who 
are experienced think that the social advan- 
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tages of real value coming to the writer of a 
really distinctive work offset all the hector- 
ing, nagging, little attentions which are also 
sure to come ? What do readers of The 
Writer think ? ' m. m. b. 



Giving the typewriter a gasoline bath, as 
somebody recommends, is dangerous. Gaso- 
line is good to use for cleaning type, al- 
though not so good as alcohol, but it is 
damaging to many typewriter parts, espe- 
cially to the rubber cylinder. a. r. w. 



In order to get the best wear out of a 
typewriter ribbon it should always be turned 
when the impressions begin to become faint. 
The ink on the side of the ribbon next to 
the paper always wears off more quickly 
than on the side facing the type, and the rib- 
bon, when turned for the first time, gives 
impressions almost as fresh as a new one. 
The ribbon can be turned without removing 
it from the spools by winding it all on one 
spool, unpinning the end on the other spool, 
turning the ribbon over, and running it back 
by turning the ribbon crank. On some ma- 
chines the ribbon can be turned without 
touching the spools or touching the vibra- 
tor. 2. s. 

THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see '* The 
Writer's Directory of Periodicals." ] 



Telling Tales (New York) is in the 
market for novelettes, of from 16,000 to 18,- 
000 words ; stories, of from 2,000 to 6,000 
words ; one-act plays ; prose-fillers, of from 
600 to 700 words ; verse, and epigrams. The 
editors do not want prohibition stories — that 
is, stories dealing with the hunt for moon- 
shine stills, the evasion of the prohibition 
laws, or anything along similar lines. They 
do not want sex stories or war stories, and 
they do not use jokes, special articles, or chil- 
dren's stories. They prefer an American 
setting and modern characters, but they do 
not bar occult or psychological tales, and they 



do not insist on the happy ending — a touch 
of horror being permissible. All manu- 
scripts must be typewritten. The editors try 
to give a decision within ten days, and they 
pay on acceptance. 



Munsey's Magazine ( New York ) just 
now requires some short fiction from writers 
who have a sense of humor. 



Young'« Magazine ( New York ) has 
long been identified with the racy story of 
love, intrigue, passion, and >ealousy — the 
mightiest mainsprings of human action — but 
the editors do not seek or buy the story that 
is told for the purpose of introducing any-- 
thing questionable or simply "spicy." They: 
cannot sometimes resist the story of delicately- 
fragrant love and pure romance, tenderness-^, 
and sacrifice ; and they are avidly buying, 
everything that comes their way, if it con- 
forms to type — novelette, short story, filler 
— and their decisions are prompt. 



Town Topics ( New York ) is always in 
need of good short stories, not exceeding 300 
words in length. It can also use some good 
skits and poems, preferably of the light,, 
satirical kind. 11 



The People's Home Journal ( New York )" 
needs right now stpries of about 4,500 words 
— rather under 4,500 words than over ; also 
30,000-word stories suitable for two-part 
serials. These must not be merely character 
stories, but should have a good tense plot, 
and may treat of mystery, adventure, love, 
but not of tuberculosis, drugs, or insanity. 
The good, clean, live love story of young 
love is always in demand. 



The chief need of the Youth's Companion 
( Boston ) at present is good stories for 
girls, both short stories and serials. 



The avowed object of Forest and Stream 
( New York ) is to promote a healthful in- 
terest in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate 
a refined taste for natural objects, and the 
editor is always glad to consider anything on 
outdoor subjects, particularly those of an in- 
formative character, although the journal Is 
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not in any particular need of manuscripts at 
present 

Art and Archaeology ( Washington ) — 
which absorbed Art and Life in June — is in 
the market for anything up to date in the 
field of art and archaeology. 



The Photo-Era ( Boston ) would like 
-some purely photographic articles, written by 
Icnown experts. 

The People's Popular Monthly ( Dcs 
"Moines) wants some serials, with strong 
-plot and a wholesome human interest, of 
from three to four instalments, some boy 
stories, and some articles featuring community 
activities. The magazine is running a con- 
test, limited to 300 words, to close September 
10, on "What Unusual Thing Has Your 
Community Done?" 



The New York Central Lines Magazine 
( New York ) is in the market for some 
general articles and some serious verse. 



Field and Stream ( New York ) is pretty 
well stocked with manuscripts at the present 
time, and the magazine is not in the market 
for any special t3rpe of article or story. The 
editors are always on the look-out, however, 
for good, live, outdoor stories or articles, 
illustrated with live action photographs. 

Capper's Farmer, of which Henry Hatch, 
of Gridley, Kansas; is now the editor, is al- 
ways in the market for the good things that 
concern farming in the mid-west section of 
the country. Each issue contains from six 
to ten feature pages, laying special stress on 
the business side of farming, although odd 
and interesting features are always con- 
sidered. These must be "top notch" mat- 
ter, accompanied by good photographs. Each 
issue also has departments devoted to dairy- 
ing, poultry keeping, the orchard and gar- 
den, livestock, and farm machinery, and for 
these brief articles that are to the point, 
and run from 100 to 300 words, are desired, 
quality always being preferred. The "Ques- 
tion Box," where prizes are offered each 



month for the best answers to questions 
asked, is a regular feature of Capper's 
Farmer. 



The Parisienne ( New York ) wants some 
romances with a foreign setting, swift ac- 
tion, a unique plot, and a surprise ending. 



The Saturday Review ( Chicago ) wants 
one or two good serials and several good 
short stories of plot and action. Also some 
illustrated informative articles. 



Aladdin's Weekly ( Bay City, Michigan ) 
is interested in stories, articles, and photo- 
graphs in any way relating to home-building 
propositions. 

T. Fisher Unwin, the London publisher, 
continues to add volumes to his First Novel 
Library, the series founded for the purpose 
of encouraging young writers. 



The Peters Manufacturing Company. 4105 
Park avenue. New York, will pay ten dollars 
each for rhymes which they accept for adver- 
tising their white Reignskin cloth. 



The San Francisco News Letter wants 
some short, "breezy" Western fiction, with 
good plots. 

The editor of the Detroit Saturday Night 
says that an item ( not published in Thr 
Writer ) to the effect that the Saturday 
Night is in the market for an assortment of 
literature is flooding the office with manu- 
scripts, which are not wanted, and which it 
is a good deal of trouble to return. 



The first issue of the Psychic Research 
Quarterly has just appeared in London. 



The Review ( New York ) has changed its 
title to the Weekly Review. 



Wohelo is now Everygirl's Magazine 
(New York). The August and September 
numbers will be omitted, and hereafter there 
will be ten issues a year instead of twelve. 



Notion Trade Topics has been bought by 
the Haire Publishing Company, New York, 
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and was consolidated with the Notion and 
Novelty Review with the June issue. 



The Electrical Experimenter has changed 
its name to Science and Invention ( New 
York ). 

The Argosy and the All-Story Weekly 
< New York ) have been combined, beginning 
yfith the issue for July 24. 



Navy Life ( Norfolk, Va. ) has discon- 
tinuied publication. 

The Photo-Graphic Art ( New York ) has 
ceased publication. 

The Photographic News ( New York ) has 
Suspended publication. 



Letters addressed to. the Patriot, 2745 
Broadway, New York, are returned by the 
postoffice. 

The Manufacturers Record ( Baltimore ) 
is not in the market for manuscripts of any 
sort from unknown writers. 



The National Magazine ( Boston ) is not 
in the market for manuscripts at the present 
time. 



The Pathfinder ( Washington ) has more 
manuscripts than it can use just now, but 
later may need some fiction. 

Mileage ( Chicago ) is not in the market 
for manuscripts at present. 



A new scenario field is opened to authors 
through the organization of the International 
Church Film Corporation of New York, 
which will produce films exclusively for 
churches and entirely from the church's, point 
of view. The corporation is in the market 
for ideas of an elevating and altruistic type. 
Dramas and comedies will be produced, and 
there is a particular field for true stories 
of church accomplishment in civic, commun- 
ity, and social life. Dramatizations of Bible 
5tories linked with modern applications also 
are desired. The scenarios should be limited 
lo one reel in most cases, although dramas 



of two reels are acceptable. Scenanos need 
not be done in continuity form, but clear and 
detailed stories are required. Manuscripts 
should be sent to : Editorial Department, 
International Church Film Corporation, 920 
Broadway, New York City. 



The proprietors of the London Bookman 
offer a prize of 250 guineas ( $1,000 ) for 
the best first novel — that is a novel by a 
writer who has never before had a work of 
fiction ( other than a volume of short 
stories ) published in book form. Manu- 
scripts must be accompanied by a form letter 
( provided by the Bookman ) filled out and 
signed, and must not have been previously 
published in any form whatever. Transla- 
tions and adaptations from foreign writers 
are excluded. Manuscripts must be type- 
written on one side of the paper, and must 
bear on the title page the name and address 
of the author. The word " Competition " 
should be written at the top right-hand corner 
of the title page, and also on the outside 
wrapper. Each competitor must enclose 
stamps, international coupons, or a money 
6rder of sufficient value to pay return post- 
age. No author may submit more than two 
books, and the winner must agree to cede to 
the Bookman all rights of every kind in the 
prize-winning novel. Manuscripts must not 
contain more than 100,000 words, and it is 
preferred that they should contain between 
70,000 and 90,000 words. Manuscripts must 
be received by the editor of the Bookman, 
St. Paul's House, Warwick Square, London, 
E. C. 4, England, by December 30, 1920. 



The Photoplay Magazine ( New York ) 
will accept twenty-four short stories for 
publication during 1921, and the publishers 
offer prizes of $5,000, $2,500, $1,000, and 
$500, and twenty prizes of $250 each. All 
accepted stories will be paid for at the $250 
rate immediately on acceptance, and the four 
stories adjudged prize winners will be selected 
in November, 1921, and the balance of the 
prize money will be paid on Christmas Eve, 
1921. The stories must be of unusual 
strength, and may deal with love and 
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romance, married life, adventure, mystery, 
or humor. The clement of the photo- 
play js, not to be considered, and the Photo- 
play Magazine reserves no rights be- 
yond single publication ; book, play, and 
photoplay rights being retained by the author. 
All manuscripts must be typewritten, with 
double space, and must be clean, careful copy. 
They must be mailed flat or folded, and a 
stamped and addressed envelope should be 
enclosed. Manuscripts should be addressed 
to the Editor, Photoplay Magazine, 25 West 
Forty-fifth street. New York. 



The proposed subjects for the 1921 prizes 
offered by Hart, Schaffner, & Marx for the 
four best studies in the economic field are: 
( I ) The Economic Effects of the Accumula- 
tion of Gold by the United States during the 
European War, ( 2 ) A study of the Policy 
of the Federal Reserve Board during the 
War, ( 3 ) The course of Foreign Exchange 
between the United States and Neutral 
Countries during the War and the period of 
readjustment, (4) The Probable Future of 
the Skilled Artisan, (5) The Effect of the 
European War on the Export Trade of Great 
Britain, and (6) The Development of the 
World's Production of Meat. As in former 
years, competitors are not confined to the 
topics suggested, but any other subject chosen 
must be approved by the committee. Prizes 
of $1,000 and $500 are offered in Class A, 
which includes all Americans without re- 
striction, and prizes of $300 and $200 are of- 
fered in Class B, which includes only those 
who, at the time the papers are sent in, are 
undergraduates of any American college. 
The committee reserves the right to award 
the prizes offered in Class A to undergrad- 
uates in Class B, if the merits of the papers 
demand it. The committee also reserves the 
privilege of dividing the prizes, if expedient. 
The winner of a prize shall not receive the 
amount designated until he has prepared the 
manuscript for the printer to the satisfaction 
of the committee. The ownership of the 
copyright of successful studies will vest In 
the donors, and it is expected that, without 
precluding the use of these papers as theses 
for higher degrees, they will cause them to 
be issued in some permanent form. Com- 



petitors are advised that the studies should 
be thorough, expressed in good English, and^ 
although not limited as to length, they should 
not be needlessly expanded. They should 
be inscribed with an assumed name and the 
class in which they are presented, and ac- 
companied by a sealed envelope giving the 
real name and address of the competitor. 
In the case of Class B, the sealed envelope 
should contain the name of the institution in> 
which the competitor is studying. The 
papers should be sent on or before June 21^ 
192 1, to J. Laurence Laughlin, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 



John Long, the London publisher, is offer- 
ing a prize of £500 for the best first novel. 
Competitors should secure particulars of the 
competition before forwarding manuscripts. 



The People's Magazine (New York) will 
start a monthly feature in the October num- 
ber, to be entitled the "Extra-Money" de- 
partment, and the opening article of the 
series is about a clerk who was recently of- 
fered one million dollars for a device that he 
whipped into shape in his spare time to make 
a little extra money. The publishers want 
articles giving accounts of methods by which 
such money has been made, and they offer 
prizes of $30, $20, and $10, for the best 500- 
word letters received by October 15. Arti- 
cles of merit which do not gain a prize may 
be purchased at the rate of two cents a word,, 
and the publishers offer a market for such 
articles so long as the "Extra-Money" de- 
partment is continued. They will particularly 
welcomr-articles, both for the contests or In 
these subsequent contributions, which are 
illustrated with photographs of the persons- 
about whom the articles are written, or 
which illustrate the devices in the case of in- 
ventions, etc. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs 
offers the Carrie Jacobs Bond prize of $5,000 
for the best oratorio, "The Apocalypse," 
submitted by a citizen of the United States 
between October i and November i, 1920, to 
Ella May Smith, 60 Jefferson avenue, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, chairman of the American Music 
Committee, from whom particulars of the 
competition may be obtained. The Federa- 
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tion also offers prizes of $156 for solo for 
violin ; $100 for solo for organ ; $100 for 
solo for 'cello ; the Custer prize for a song 
by a woman member of the Federation ; and 
$100 for chorus for unchanged children's 
voices. 



The Matinee Musical Club, of Philadelphia, 
offers a prize of $100 to American composers 
for an instrumental ensemble for organ, 
violin, harp, and 'cello, not less than ten nor 
more than fifteen minutes in length of per- 
formance. Compositions must be submitted 
anonymously, bearing some mark, which, 
with the name and address of the composer, 
is to be enclosed in a separate envelope. The 
contest will close November i, 1921, and the 
Qub reserves the right to withhold the prize 
if none of the compositions are deemed of 
sufficient merit. 

The time of the Philadelphia Mendelssohn 
contest for a prize of $100 offered for the 
best eight-part capella chorus of large calibre 
has been extended to September i. Particu- 
lars may be obtained from G. U. Malpass, 
fyii North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 



The Woman's Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation announces the establishment of three 
" Roosevelt Scholarships," with values of 
$1,000, $750, and $500, to be awarded annu- 
ally for the best essays on the life of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt written by young people. 
The headquarters of the Association are at 
I Fifty-seventh street, New York. 



The Eastman Kodak Company again offers 
$500 in prizes in a photographic competition. 
The competition will close September i, and 
the terms are the same as those for last 
month's competition, excepting that the pic- 
tures offered must have been made prior to 
June 15. Circular giving full details can be 
obtained by addressing the Advertising De- 
partment, Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Granville Kleiser has awarded the two 
prizes of $50 each that he offered, one for 
the best list of twenty-five selected sentences 
to Mrs. A. C. Lewis, of Salt Lake City, and 
the other for the best list of twenty-five se- 



lected similes to Mrs. Henry S. Stice, of 
Springfield, Illinois. Hundreds of manu- 
scripts were received from all parts of the- 
country. 

The prize of $250 offered by Edwin Franko- 
Goldman, conductor of the Goldman Concert 
Band and the Columbia University concerts,, 
for a new and original work for band has 
been awarded to Carl Busch, conductor of 
the Kansas City symphony orchestra, for "A 
Chant from the Great Plains." More than- 
two hundred compositions were submitted. 
Mr. Goldman announces that the prize wiir 
be made an annual feature connected with 
the band concerts at Columbia University. 



Prize offers still open: — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism : For the best Ameri- 
can novel published this year, $1,000 ; for the best 
play performed in New York, $1,000 ; for the best 
book of the year on United States history, $1,000 ; 
for the best American biography, $1,000. Also, 
Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,500 and m 
$5oo-medal, and three traveling scholarships havini^ 
a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually under 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. Particulars 
in April Writer. 

Prizes of $3,000 offered by Physical Culture ( New 
York ) for the best novel, to be published as a serial^ 
received before October x, 1920. Particulars in 
August Writer. 

National Kindergarten Association prizes for 
original contributions on the subject of Joan of Arc, 
open only to kindergarten teachers of the United 
States. Competition closes September i. Particu- 
lars in June Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $6,000 offered by the Lega 
Musicale Italiana, ia8 West Forty-ninth street. New 
York, for the two best operas. Particulars in June 
Writer. 

Book prizes ranging from $100 to $5 offered by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company for the best eight- 
line poems on " Mary Marie " submitted by Sep- 
tember 1. Particulars in June Writer. 

Prizes of $100 offered by the People's Philharmonic 
Choir of Boston for the best musical composition 
submitted by October i. Particulars in June 
Writer. 

O. Henry Memorial Prizes of $500 and $250 of- 
fered by the Society of Arts and Sciences, for the 
best short stories published in America in 1920, 
Particulars in June Writer. 

Second Physical Culture six-months' photo prize 
contest — $100 for the best photograph received be- 
fore November and five dollars for the best photo- 
graph each month. Particulars in April Writer. 

Prize of $500 offered by Oliver Morosco for the 
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best play written before October i by « past or pres- 
ent member of Professor Baker's courses in play- 
writing at Radcliffe and Harvard. Particulars in 
April Writer. 

Two prizes, each of $200. offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
a monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Particulars in April 
Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on "The Con- 
trol of Foreign Relations of the United States : 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities of 
the President, of the Senate and the. House, and of 
the Judiciary* in Theory- and in Practice," offered 
by the American Philosophical Society. Competi- 
tion to close December 31, 1920. Particulars in July 
Writer. 

National Municipal League prize of $250 for the 
best essay on a subject connected with Municipal 
Government, contest closing September 15, 1920. 
Particulars in February Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris for the two best essays on 
" Tolerance in Economics, Religion, and Politics.*' 
Particulars in February Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshaw Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the 
British Academy. Particulars in May Writer. 

E. A. Karlsen prizes of $1,000 and $500 for the 
most meritorious papers on the subject, " What Can 
a Man Afford," announced by the American 
Economic Association, to be submitted by October 
31. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prizes amounting to £550 offered by C. J. Degarls, 
Victoria, Australia, for the best Australian novel 
submitted by September 30. Particulars in May 
Writer. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars in October Writer. 

Hawthomden prize of £100 for the best work of 
imaginative literature in English prose or poetry, 
published during the previous twelve months. Par- 
ticulars in September Writer. 

Prizes of $150 and $100 offered by the Poetry 
Society of America annually for the best poems 
read at the monthly meetings of the Society. Par- 
ticulars in January Writer. 

Prizes of $1,000 and $500 offered by the New York 
Symphony Society for the best symphonic works for 
orchestra. Competition will close October i. Par- 
ticulars in May Writer. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 
ing with that for September — $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
author, without limitation. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song. 
" Bright College Years," offered by the Yale <:lass 
of 1899. Particulars in April Writer. 

Prizes of $400 and $200 offered by the Schumann 



Club, for the best compositions for women's voices 
submitted by November i. Particulars in April 
Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Bos- 
ton ) for photographs, in an advanced competition 
and a beginner's competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each 
day. Particulars in May Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl's Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 
( New York ) for stories, short poems, and essays, 
written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in« October 
Writer. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Lure of the Pen. By Flora Klickraann. 305 
pp. Cloth. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1920. 

The author of this book of advice for 
writers is the editor of the Girl's Own Paper 
and Woman's Magazine, in England, and the 
author of several volumes, so that she has 
had much practical experience, both in 
handling manuscripts and in original liter- 
ary work. The advice she gives will be par- 
ticularly useful to beginners, and considera- 
tion of it may keep them from stumbling into 
many pitfalls. Miss Klickmann's experience 
in handling about nine thousand manuscripts 
a year, many of them by immature writers, 
has made her rather censorious, and her in- 
struction is largely in the way of telling in- 
experienced writers what not to do, but to 
beginners it is perhaps more valuable on that 
account. "No one," she says, "can teach 
authors how and what to write ; but some- 
times it is possible to help the beginner to 
an understanding of what is better not to 
write." Miss Klickmann also tells the be- 
ginner what not to do, and emphasizes her 
warnings by giving horrible examples of 
crude manuscripts submitted to her in in- 
eflPective ways. She emphasizes the desir- 
ability of acquaintance with the subject, of 
thought before writing, of a clear, precise 
style, and of acquaintance with the ordinary 
methods of preparing and submitting manu- 
scripts, regarding which she gives informa- 
tion. Her book is divided into five parts : 
The MSS. That Fail : On Keeping Your 
Eyes Open ; The Help that Books Can Give ; 
Points a Writer Ought to Know ; and Au- 
thor, Publisher, and Public. The book has 
a full index. 
Learning to Write. Suggestions and counsel from 

Robert Louis Stevenson. Compiled by , John 

William Rogers, Jr. 225 pp. Cloth. New York : 

Charles Scnbner's Sons. 1920. 

Mr. Rogers has done useful work in col- 
lecting in one volume everything that Steven- 
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son said in his books, his essays, and his 
letters on the subject of learning to write. 
Beginning with the story of how Stevenson 
taught himself to write, the book goes on to 
give quotations from his works discussing 
such subjects as Craftsmanship in Litera- 
ture, Importance of Style in Writing, Dan- 
ger of Realism, Difficulty for Beginners, 
Writing without EflFort, Subjects for Poems, 
the Author's Method of Writing, Effective- 
ness of Profuse Description, Building a 
Character for a Story, The Importance of 
Narrative, and the genesis of " The Master 
of Ballantrae," closing with chapters on sev- 
eral literary subjects and Stevenson's essay, 
"On Some Technical Elements of Style in 
Literature." 

The Real Europe Pocket Gdide-Book. By Wil- 
liam Harman Black. 582 pp. Cloth. New York : 
Brcntanos. 1920. 

This latest addition to the valuable series 
of " Black's Blue Books " is a handy pocket 
volume, printed in clear type on thin paper, 
which not only covers the best known Euro- 
pean countries, but is the only guide-book to 
Czecho-Slovakia, Albaniaj Courland, Es- 
thonia. Finland, Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Rumania, and the Ukraine. There is a map 
of old Europe, with a simple outline map of 
each of the thirty-three new countries.' The 
book is a marvel of condensation, with in- 
formation useful to the traveler in every line. 
No important place or object of interest is 
omitted but trivial matters, which take up 
space in most guide-books, are shut out. and 
descriptions are boiled down to a minimum. 
There are travel hints which, if followed, 
will save no end of worries. In short, the 
book is a remarkable example of conciseness 
and comprehensiveness combined. 
Valentine's City of New York. A guide-book, 

with six maps and 160 full-page pictures. By . 

Henry Collins Brown. 384 pp. Paper. New York : 

Valentine's Manual, Inc. 1920. 

This up-to-date and practical pocket-size 
guide to the City of New York begins with 
a chapter headed "How to See the City In- 
expensively," but it only tells how to get 
about New York at small expense, for the 
compiler of the Guide realizes that, counting 
living expenses, it costs money to see the city. 
The experience is worth what it costs, how- 
ever, and visitors to the metropolis — now 
the largest city in the world — will find that 
this Guide will give them just the informa- 
tion that they want. Almost every page in 
the book has a picture, and it is filled with 
matter that will be useful to those who 
write about New York City. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 

f The Writee is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 



erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer's library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or ti-avel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetrv, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 
edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of The Writer's readers.] 
The Rhymers' Lexicon. Compiled and edited by 

Andrew Loring, with an introduction by George 

Saintsbury. Second edition, revised. 870 pp. 

Cloth. New York : E. P. Dutton & Co. jgao. 
If You Don't Write Fiction. By Charles Phelpa 

Cushing. 85 pp. Cloth. New York : Robert M. 

McBride & Co. igao. 
England. The Blue Guide Series. Edited by Find- 
lay Muirhead. With 75 maps and plans. 598 pp. 

Cloth. London : Macmillan & Co. Ltd.; New 

York : The Macmillan Company. 
French Without a Grammar. By Edgard Leon. 

Including the comedy, " La Femme d'un Artiste." 

123 pp. Cloth. Kansas City : Warren Publish- 

ing Company. 1917. 
How TO Speak French Like the French. French 

idioms and current expressions, with a list ot 

French proverbs. By Marie and Jeanne Yersin. 

271 pp. Cloth. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippinco^t 

Company. 1920. 
The Mueller-Walle Method of Lip-Readinq 

FOR THE Deaf. By Martha E. Bruhn. 262 pp. 

Cloth. Lynn, Mass : Thomas P. Nichols & Son 

Co. 1920. 
The Story of a Connecticut Life. By Charles 

Q. Eldredge. n pp. Cloth. Troy, N. \.\ Allen 

Book and Printing Co. 1919. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention The Writer.] 

Mit. HowELLS. Booth Tarkington. Harper's 
Magazine for August. 

The Posture of Authors. Charles S. Brooks. 
Century for August. 

The Mongrelian Language. Brander Matthews. 
Scribner's for August. 

Work and Play with Herbert Spencer. John 
Howard Bridge. Unpartizan Review for July- 
September. 

Viewpoint of a Sexagenarian Contributor. 
Rollo Ogden. Unpartizan Review for July* 
September. 

Confessions of a Septuagenarian Contributor. 
Brander Matthews. Unpartizan Review for July* 
September. 

Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor. 
Henry Holt. Unpartizan Review for July-September. 

William Dean Howells. With portrait. Edward 
S. Martin. Harper's Magazine for July. 

The Making of a Book-Collector. Willian» 
Harris Arnold. Century for July. 

Personal Recollections of Henry James. E. 
S. Nadal. Scribner's for July. 

The Familiar Letters of William James. 
Atlantic Monthly for July. 

The Art of James Branch Cabell. Hugh 
Walpcle. Yale Review for July. 
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British Postky Undbi Stibss or Wab. 

Oiauncey B. Tinker. Yale Review for July. 

Tbb National Litebatuks. H. L. Mencken. 
Yale Review for July. 

English as Sbe Is Spoke. Richard Burton. 
Sookman for July. 

Tbb Romance op Jepput Fabnol. J. P. Collins. 
Bookman for July. 

A SiEEKA Poet in the Making (Joaquin 
Miller ). Herbert Cooper Thompson. Bookman for 
July. 

How Old Is Sbbrlock Holmes? Beverly Stark. 
Sookman for July. 

Dietaky Laws op Cbildken's Books. Montrose 
J. Moses. Bookman for July. 

Mas. HuMPBRY Ward. G. M. Baillie Reynolds. 
Author ( London ) for July. 

Literary Reminiscences. — > I. Ford Madox 
Hueffer. Dial for July ; English Review for July. 

PoE AND tbb Bible. C. Alphonso Smith. Biblical 
Iteview for July. 

Pbotograpbic Terminology. Photo-Era for July. 

From Opera-Comique to Comic Opera. A Hint 
-to the Composers of America. Charles Henry Melt- 
ser. Arts and Decoration for July. 

Tbe Colyumists' Conpessional. VII. — C. M. 
Jackson» by Himself. With portrait. Everybody's 
•for July. 

Tbe Rise op Eugene O'Neill. With portrait 
Alexander Woollcott. Everybody's for July. 

Famous in a Day. — The Story of Scribner's. 
American News Trade Journal for July. 

Some Causes op tbe High Cost op Periodical 
Publishing. II. and III. American News Trade 
Journal for June and July. 

Tbb Latest Novelties in Language. Brander 
Matthews. Harper's Magazine for June. 

Mbmobies op Men and Places ( Lecky, Dean 
rStanley, " Ouida," Froude, Lord Lytton ). W. H. 
Mallock. Harper's Magazine for June. 

What Evbby Cbitic Knows. Walter Prichard 
Eaton. The Lion's Mouth, in Harper's Magazine 
-for June. 

Roosevelt to Autbobs and Abtists. Ninth 
Paper. Roosevelt's Letters, edited by Joseph 
3ucklin Bishop. Scribner's for June. 

Hebbebt Spencbb — 18JO-1920. George Sarton. 
•Scribner's for June. 

Can an EIditob Be a Gentleman? One of Them. 
-Scribner's for June. 

William Dean Howells. John Erskine. Book- 
-man for June. 

Hbnby James and the. Theatbe. Brander Mat- 
thews. Bookman for June. 

A Note Upon Style. Frederick Niven. Book- 
man for June. 

The Suppbession op Books. An open letter. 
Henry Litchfield West Bookman for June. 

Fbank L. Packabd and His Mibacle Men. Ar- 
-thur Guiterman. Bookman for June. 

Telling Tales — About Oubsblvbs. With 
^portrait of W. M. Clayton, Editor. W. M. Clayton. 
.American News Trade Journal for June. 



Thbee Pebiodicals in One ( Leslie's, Judge, and 
Film Fun). With portrait of Frank Leslie. Ameri* 
can News Trade Journal for June. 

Tbe Colyumists' Conpessional. VI — Frank L. 
Stanton, by himseli With portrait Everybody's 
for June. 

Tbe Abts op Illuminating and Binding ih thb 
Middle Ages. Illustrated. ArU and Decoration for 
June. 

William Dean Howells. With frontispiece por- 
trait American Review of Reviews for June. 

Mabk Sullivan. With portrait American Re- 
view of Reviews for June. 

W. H. Hudson. With portrait Ford Madox 
Hueffer. Little Review for May-June. 

Hudson : Poet Stbaybd into Sciencb. Esra 
Pound. Little Review for May-June. 

W. H. Hudson. John Rodker. Little Review for 
May-June. 

Autbobs and Editobs. Author ( London ) for 
April. 

Cbables Gabvice. E. H. Lacon Watson. Anthor 
( London ) for April. 

JouBNALisM AS A Pbopessioh. Eric W. Alleo. 
Quill for April. 

Editobial Style in tbe Synoptic Gospkls. 
Part II, St Luke. Frederick C. Grant Anglican 
Theological Review for May. 

William Dean Howells. With portrait Liter- 
ary Digest for May 29. 

Two LiTEBABY Sbbines MENACED — Mark Twain's 
House in Hartford, and Keats's House in Hamp- 
stead, London. Illustrated. Literary Digest for 
May 99. 

W. D. HowsiLLS, Joubnalist, Poet, and 
Novelist. With portrait Literary Digest for June 
II. 

Mb. Howells in England. Literary Digest for 
June 19* 

Henby James — Selp- Revealed. Literary Digest 
for July 10. 

Robebt Fbost, Poet. With portrait Literary 
Digest for July 17. 

Tbe "Nobel" Dbamatists. With portrait of 
Jacinto Benavente. Literary Digest for July 14. 

William Dean Howells. With portrait Youth's 
Companion for June 10. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Under a reciprocal plan, American authors 
are to enjoy copyright privileges in Great 
Britain for their works which are published 
not later than six months after the actual 
termination of the war between all the Cen- 
tral Powers and the British Govermnent, a 
date which must be hereafter determined. 

Jay H. NeflF Hall, the new building of the 
University of Missouri School of Journal- 
ism, will be dedicated September i. 
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Nearly one hundred and fifty artists and 
illustrators have formed the Guild of Free 
'Lance Artists, affiliated with the Authors' 
ILeague of America and the Dramatists' Guild 
*of America, with C. B. Falls as president, 
4md F. G. Cooper as secretary and treasurer. 

Thomas Hardy reached his eightieth 
l)irthday June 2. 

Three books of Pope's " Essay on Man," in 
*the manuscript, have just been sold in Phila- 
•delphia for $55,000. 

The original manuscript of the first story 
in Rudyard Kipling's "Jungle Book" — cvi- 
•dently Kipling's first conception, which he 
condensed and changed throughout — has 
t>een sold at auction for $4,000 in New York. 

J. S. McCullough, husband of the late 
Myrtle Reed, has sold the picture rights of 
••'Lavender and Old Lace" to a film com- 
pany for $50,000. 

Harold Bell Wright, formerly a minister, 
who has secured a divorce, complained that 
liis wife did not appreciate his literary work. 

"A History of Journalism in the United 
States," by George Henry Payne, is puj)- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. 

"French Literature in the Great War," by 
Albert Schinz, professor of French litera- 
ture in Smith College, is published by D. 
Appleton & Co. 

"Personal Aspects of Jane Austen," by 
liary A. Austen Leigh, is published by E. 
P. Button & Co. 

"The Life of Arthur Hugh Clough," by 
James I. Osborne, is published by the Hough- 
ton Mif9in Company. It says that the only 
money that Clough ever got out of the poetry 
that made him famous was "a handsome 
•sum" received from the Atlantic Monthly in 
1858 for his "Amours de Voyage," which 
ran in the magazine from February to May 
of that year. James Russell Lowell was then 
-editor of the Atlantic. 

Grant Richards ( London ) has published 
the new edition of S. M. Ellis's "George 
Meredith, His Life and Friends in Relation 
to His Work." The first edition was sup- 
pressed because of an action brought by 
^Meredith's literary executors. 



"The Function of the Poet, and Other 
Essays " ( Houghton Mifflin Company ) in- 
cludes twenty essays by James Russell 
Lowell, now published for the first time in 
book form. 

" Writing through Reading," by Robert M. 
Gay (Atlantic Monthly Press), gives a 
course of instruction in transcribing and 
writing from dictation, translating, and para- 
phrasing. 

"Frederick Locker-Lamson," by Augus- 
tine Birrell, is published by Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

"John Morley, and Other Essays," by 
George McLean Harper, is published by the 
Princeton University Press. The other es- 
says discuss Michelangelo's Sonnets, the 
Fame of Victor Hugo, Balzac's Human 
Comedy, W. C. Brownell, Wordsworth at 
Blois, Wordsworth's Love Poetry, and David 
Brainerd. 

" The Style and Literary Method of Luke," 
by Henry J. Cadbury, is published in the 
series of Harvard Theological Studies by the 
Harvard University Press. 

" Sainte-Beuve's Critical Theory and Prac- 
tice after 1849," by Lander MacClintock 
( University of Chicago Press ), is a study 
of the French critic's work during the latter 
part of his life. 

A sixth edition of E. R. and J. Pennell's 
"Life of James McNeill Whistler," has been 
brought out by the Lippincotts with more 
new material, although the fifth edition had 
so many additions that it was almost a new 
book. 

"Some Soldier Poets," by T. Sturge 
Moore ( Harcourt, Brace, & Howe), is a 
critical study of the work of Julian Grenfell, 
Rupert Brooke, * Francis Ledwidge, Edward 
Thomas, Alan Seeger, Richard Aldington, 
and others. 

" Memories of My Son, Sergeant Joyce 
Kilmer," by Annie Kitbum Kilmer, with 
numerous unpublished poems and letters, is 
published by Brentano's. 

"Stephen Collins Foster," by Harold Vin- 
cent Milligan, is published by G. Schirmer, 
New York. 
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. " The New Business Letter Writer," com- 
piled by A. B. Johnston ( New York : the 
Sherwood Company), discusses letter-writ- 
ing, writing for publication, and writing 
legal and business documents. 

'* Business Writing," by James Melvin 
Lee, is published by the Ronald Press ( New 
York). 

'*The English of Commerce," by John B. 
Opdycke, is an elaborate handbook published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

"A Handbook of Business English," by 
George Burton Hotchkiss and Edward Jones 
KildufF, is published by Harper and Brothers. 

The new editor of Zion's Herald is Rev. 
Lewis Oliver Hartman, Ph.D. 

The Boston Transcript publishes an appeal 
for financial aid for Charles Stuart Pratt of 
Warner, N. H., who with Mrs. Ella Farman 
Pratt formerly edited the magazine, Wide 
Awake, and who is now poor and helpless 
with paralysis in his old age. 

The Fourth Estate ( New York ) has pub- 
lished seven articles by Frank W. Noxon 
under the heading, "The Community and the 
Editor," in the issues from June 5 to July 24 
inclusive, the first, introductory ; the second 
(June 19), on "Ed" Howe; the third 
(June 26), on New York's Big Three, with 
portraits of Ogden Reid, Helen Rogers Reid, 
and Frank H. Simonds ; the fourth ( July 
3 ), on Joseph Pulitzer's Successor, with por- 
traits of Ralph Pulitzer and Frank L Cobb ; 
the fifth (July 17), on Charles A. Dana's 
Successor, with portraits of Frank Munsey, 
Chester S. Lord, and Edward T. Mitchell ; 
the sixth ( July 24 ) , on Mr. Ochs's team, 
with portraits of Adolphe S. Ochs, C. V. 
Van Anda, and Charles R. Merrill ; and the 
seventh (July 31), on "Buying Powers of 
the Newspaper." 

Friedman's, a new publishing house in 
New York, begins business by issuing " The 
Bibliography of Walt Whitman," by Frank 
Shay, designed primarily for collectors, li- 
brarians, and booksellers. 

The will of Colonel William D. Mann, 
owner of Town Topics, authorizes his ex- 
ecutors to sell the paper if they can get for 



it not less than ten times the annual net in- 
come. Former Magistrate Joseph M. Deuel 
is nominated to be editorial director of the 
paper, at $3,600 a year. 

William Dean Howells left an estate val- 
ued at $165,000. 

Charles Garvice left an estate valued at 
more than $350,000. 

The estate of Mrs. Eleanor H. Porter is 
valued at $245,000. 

The estate of Marjorie Benton Cooke is 
valued at $25,000. 

The estate of Dr. James H. Hyslop is val- 
ued at $226,308. 

James T. Du Bois died in New York May 
27, aged sixty-nine. 

Rev. Dr. Charles Augustus Stoddard 
( " Augustus " of the New York Observer ) 
died in New York June 3, aged eighty-seven. 

Rhoda Broughton died in Oxford, England, 
June 5, aged seventy-nine. 

William Churchill died in Washington, D. 
C, June 9, aged sixty years. 

William A. Taylor, formerly managing 
editor of the Associated Sunday Magazines, 
died in Chicago June 12, aged sixty-seven. 

Mrs. Ella Eaton Kellogg died at Battle 
Creek, Michigan, June 14. aged sixty-seven. 

Dr. James H. Hyslop died at Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., June 17, aged sixty-five. 

Professor William Henry Schofield died at 
Peterboro, N. H., June 24, aged fifty years. 

Charles E. Carryl died in Boston July 3, 
aged seventy-two. 

Mrs. Julie G. Cruger Chance ( " Juliett 
Gordon " ) died in New York July 12. 

Rev. Dr. Randolph H. McKim died at 
Bedford Springs, Penn., July 15, aged sev- 
enty-eight. 

Arthur Jerome Eddy died in Chicago July 
21, aged sixty-one. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall died in Indian^ 
apolis July 22, aged seventy-six. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Cyr Smith died in Brooklyn 
July 25. 

William Marion Reedy died in San Fran- 
cisco July 28, aged fifty^scvetr. 
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The Writer's Directory of Periodicals. 



The information for this Directory, showintr the 
manuscript market and the manusrript requirements 
of many publications, lias been galherc<| directly 
from the editors of tlie i>enodicals. and is strictly 
up to date. 

The second printing of the Directory, which is 
constantly being revised and enlarReil. be^an in Thk 
WRirfcR for February, iqjO. and a four -years' sub- 
scription beginning with ()ctol»er. ioi(>. will give 
the l)irectory complete, together with much other 
valuable matter. The third jninting i-« now in 
progress. 

Hcfore submitting manuscripts to any publication, 
it is advisable to secure a sample copy. 



( C'ontinucd from August Writer.) 
Outer's-Recreation ( M ), 9 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
$i.f»o ; joc. Dan B. Starkey, editor. 

Not in the market for manuscripts at present. 
Outing Magazine ( M ), 2.19 Fourth ave.. New York. 
$4-<H» ; 3SC. Albert liritt, editor. 

Devoted to out-doors and sports. Uses gen- 
eral arucles, short stories, ami poetry. Length 
limit, 3.51)0 words. IJuys pliotugraphs of outdoor 
subjects. 
Outlook ( W ), 381 Fourth ave.. New York. $4.00 ; 

i5C. l.yman Abbott, D.D.. editor. 
Out West Magazine ( M >. American Rank Building, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Publication suspended May, 1917. 
Over Here ( S-M ), Room 404, 20 E. Jackson "Rou- 
icvard, Chicago, 111. $3.o«.» ; 15c. Fred Girton, 
editor. 

A new magazine, printing short stories, gen- 
eral articles, Jnimorous verse, and jokes of in- 
terest t<» ex-service men. Sets length limit at 
6.(Kjo words, and pays ui)on acceptance. 
Pacitic Drug Review ( M ), 511 .Stock Kxchange 
liuilfling, J'ortland, t »regun. S^.co ; _'5C. (iuy K. 
Kcl*he»on, editor. 

Prints no fiction, but uses articles on new 
business relating to drug stores — building plans 
for drug store and so. la fountain, practical show 
wind'iw dis()lay, with detail of mechanism, etc., 
and money saving plans. Sets length limit at 
from i,5'M» to j,5(.(> words, buys i>hotiigr,ii>iis. it 
local and suitable, and pays five <lo!lars a |)age, 
except by special arrangement. 
Pagan ( M ), 23 West Eighth St.. New York. $2,50. 
Prints articles on modern art, music, and litera- 
ture which is meritorious, not clever. Does not 
pay for manuscripts, and is not in the market. 
Paper & ink (formerly J'apcr bulletin) ( M ), 382 
Lafayette St., New York. $3.00 ; s^tc H. Frank 
Smith, editor. 

Uses articles of interest to buyers of paper, 
printing, and lithography. Prints no fiction, but 
a good strong story, with the locale in n print- 
sho]) or lithographic plant, if written by a practi- 
cal man. might be acce])ted. Uses general arti- 
cles, poetry, humorous verse, and jokes of in- 
terest to buyers of printing. Sets length limit 
at from 5()0 to 1,000 wortls. does not buy photo- 
graphs, and pays immediately on acceptance. 

ADDiriOXS AND CHANGES. 
Br.okman ( M ), St. Paul's House, Warwick Square. 
Lontlon. K. C.. 4, Fngland, £i.i.O ; i shilling. Sir 
W. Robertson Nicoll, editor. 
American Ports Magazine ( M ). 929 Chestnut St., 
Philadelpliia. $4.<J0 ; 35<^- Walter 11. McLoon, 
editor. 

A new magazine, printing general articles on 
shipping and allied lines. Buys |)liotograi)hs of 
national lebbrities for a ** N'ou Should Meet '* 
dtpartnient, value depending on the pergonal 
rather than the public |ihase of character. Might 
consider verse full of romance ot cargo-carrying 
ocean steamers, etc. Uses no fiction, no jokes, 
and no humorous verse. Length is immaterial, 
if the aitiilc shows strength. Pays on accep- 
tance, (quoting price to writer, and getting his 
agreement before sending back. 



Associated Kditors f formerly Boys and (iir's Nev.N- 
paper Service ) ( W ). 35 North Dearborn vt.. 
Chicago. 

A syndicate page devoted to children. Mo-t 
of the materia! contributed by the slatl. but oc- 
casionally in the market for stories, poem^. 
jokes, and iiazzles. Sets length limit at from itx* 
to 200 words, or 1,000 words for special features 
Pays uiion acceptance, within ten days of rr- 
ceipt. or returns manuscripts. 
(\d!egiate Wot Id ( M— to nos.» Brli floor, ni X. 
.Market st.. Chicago. $3.0*); 2:;c. J. C Henne- 
berger. editor. 

( )pen to cotitributions only from college mcM 
and women. Uses general article<i. poetry. 
humorous verse, and jokes. Buys photographs. 
sets no length limit for manuscripts, and pays 
on acceptance. 
Expositor ( M ), 71 Caxton Building, Cleveland. 
Ohio. $.voo : 25c. F, M, Barton, editor. 

A magazine exclusively for preachers, by 
whom most of the material is supplied. Devott-«i 
to theological matters and methods of churci; 
work. I'ays one-half cent a word. 
Family ( M— to nos.) 130 East 22d St., Xcw York. 
$1.50 ; 20c. .Margaret E. Rich, associate cditoi. 
The organ of the American Association for 
Organizing l''amily Social Work. Vol. I, Xo. 1. 
.March. igj«». Does not buy manuscripts. 
Lone Scout ( W ), 5n<i Xorth Dearborn St., Chic:^^^o. 
$1.50 ; 5c. (f. N. Madi'-on, editor. 

A publication "of the boys, for the hoys. ai>.i 
by the boys." All material, save slight editor la. 
ilirection and comment, is written by its b-.v 
reaflers, all members of the Lone Scotit Organi- 
zation. Not in the market for manuscripts. 
Lumber < ), St. Louis, Mo. Hugh K. Taylor, 

editor. 

Buys articles appertaining to the lumber in 
dustry ; likes particularly " sales talks " for re- 
tail lumbermen. Prints no fiction, but buys 
photographs ami jokes. Pays one cent a u-onl. 
M»)tor ALngazine ( M >, 73 Richmond st.. West. 
Toronto, ()nt3rio. ("anada. $2.tx> ; 25c. W, F. 
Prendergast, editor. 

]*rints general articles dealing with topics of 
interest to passenger automobile or truck own 
ers and operators, and sliort stories, if of specia' 
interest to motorists. Uses no serials, nu arti- 
cles on general topics, and no poetry or jokes. 
Sets length limit at 4,000 vsords, and buys photo- 
graphs. 
Motor Travel ( M ). 2.47 VVest 54th st.. New York. 
$3<^'0 ; JS*-'- J<»hn T. R. Gren. editor. 

Uses articles of general interest to the motor- 
ist. Piints no short stories and no novelettes, 
but does at times print serials, treating of motor 
tours or of sections of the country of general 
interest to motorists. Prints no poetry, and no 
jokes. .Sets length limit at from 51X) to 6,oo& 
Winds, buys photogra|)hs, and pays on publica- 
tion. 
National Safety News ( W ). 1O8 .North Michigan 
ave., Chicago. L»mis Resnick, editor. 

The organ of the National S.dety Council, ile- 
voted to the interests of accident prevention and 
the health of industrial workers. 
Pan- Pacific { M ), 61 8 Mission st., San Francisco, 

Calif, ^^j.oo ; J^c. John 11. (ierrie, editor. 
Science and Invention ( formerly Electrical Experi- 
menter ) ( M ), 233 Fulton St., New York. $3.00 ; 
25c. li. Ciernsback, editor. 

Uses general and popular articles of scientific 
nature, with pliot»)graphs. Particularly desires 
electrical. mechanical. and medical articies. 
Prints scientific stories, and i)oetiy on radio and 
electrical subjects, scientihc humorous verse, 
and runs a m»>iithly prize contest for scieniitic 
humor. Has many dei)artinents, such as " How 
to .Make It." as well as a radio section inontbl> 
prize laboratory contest. Sets length limit at 
from 2,o»») to 3.1XXJ words. Buys photoaraphs. 
Pays on publication. 



The third printing of this Directory— enlarged and rcvi.sed— was begun, .in (The Writer 
for March. 1917. Back numbers can be suppHed. A four-years' subscription beginnin.^ 
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joke-writing. 



Joke-writing is not so much a science as it 
is an art. It is not difficult to write jokes 
that will sell, if one has a sense of humor 
and goes about it the right way. I am writ- 
ing this to tell what I have learned about 
writing jokes so that they will sell ; how to 
write jokes and how not to write them ; 
what to put in jokes and what to leave out ; 
and, last and most, how to find a place for 
them on printed pages. 

First of all, the joke-writer should be care- 
ful not to over-word his jokes. Avoid draw- 
ing out a joke in three paragraphs, if you 
can condense it into two. Cut out all need- 
less words ; let every word help the joke 
along. The more the writer knows and the 
greater his vocabulary, so that he is able to 
use the exact word, the greater are his 
chances of attaining success. Use the 



No. 9. 

thesaurus. Not only will it give you just the 
word you want, but it may suggest ideas 
for jokes. In writing jokes use good ordi- 
nary conversation and colloquialisms. Light, 
whimsical, care-free jokes, inoffensive to 
any race or sect, or sex, are the most salable. 
Don't be sarcastic. 

Ideas for jokes are everywhere. The 
chance conversation of friends often sug- 
gests ideas that merely require subsequent 
development. Often the words can be 
quoted as they were originally spoken. Keep 
a note-book and write down any good things 
that you hear. 

Proverbs and old sayings furnish an abun- 
dance of ideas. How they may be used is 
illustrated by this dialogue, sold to Car- 
toons : — 

JUST SAY 50-50 I 
Trace — You say you had a quarrel with your 
wife? Why didn't you count a hundred? 

Mace — Impossible ! When I reached ninety, 
she said something that made me angry all over 
again. 

Town Topics uses society jokes exclu- 
sively. Here is a joke in anecdote form that 
Town Topics bought : — 

PROPER SPIRIT. 
While Blank rode home by trolley it thun- 
dered. He had sported a new suit for the first 
time. Just as he reached his destination the 
rain fell. He got drenched. 

" Well," said he to himself as he made for a 
saloon, " I might as well make a complete job 
of it." 

Town Topics pays a dollar for a joke like 
this. Notice the headlines on the two jokes 
quoted. A good headline helps to . sell a 
joke. 

Then there are moving-picture jokes, farm 
jokes, doctor jokes, lawyer jokes, and so on. 
The essential thing is to get the atmosphere 
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of the special trade or profession. Jokes of 
special interest to certain trades sell to trade 
journals more readily than general jokes 
sell, if they are wisely marketed. 

The second paragraph of a dialogue joke 
especially must be cleverly written. The 
joke must end with a snap — with something 
humorous that the reader does not expect, if 
possible. When jokes are written it is well 
to lay them aside for two or three weeks 
and then go over them again. Good jokes, 
like plays, are not written, but rewritten. 

Does joke- writing pay? Well, I have re- 
ceived from eighteen cents to ten dollars 
apiece for jokes. From seventy-five cents to 
$1.50 is the usual rate of payment. Life and 
Judge pay more, but they are hard to sell to. 
Some of the good markets are : Browning's 
Magazine ( for boys and young men ) ; Car- 
toons ( pays a dollar apiece on acceptance ) ; 
Country Gentleman ( jokes and anecdotes of 
interest to farmers ) ; Everybody's Maga- 
zine ( old and original jokes, a dollar 
apiece ) ; Film Fun ( moving-picture jokes ) ; 
Harper's Magazine ( prefers children's say- 
ings ) ; Judge ( sometimes pays five dollars 
for a joke ) ; Ladies' Home Journal ( pays 
from seventy-five cents upward on accept- 
ance ) ; Life ( often pays three dollars on 
acceptance ) ; Motion-Picture Magazine 
( pays from $1.00 to $1.50 apiece ) ; Town 



Topics ( pays a dollar apiece for jokes one 
month after publication ). 

The joke-writer should be systematic. It 
is important for him to know at any time to 
what publications a given joke ( unsold ) has 
been submitted. I typewrite my jokes on 
cards, and on the back of each card I write 
the names of the publications to which the 
joke is sent, with the date of sending in each 
' case. It is better not to send to an editor 
more than half-a-dozen jokes at once. Use 
slips of bond typewriter paper, say about 
SH hy 8H inches in size. Have your name 
typewritten or printed on each slip, in the 
upper left-hand corner. Typewrite one joke 
on each slip. When you send a batch of 
jokes to an editor — remember to put in a 
self -addressed stamped envelope — pick out 
the corresponding cards on which the jokes 
were originally typewritten and put them to- 
gether in an envelope, marked with the name 
of the publication to which your slips were 
mailed and the date of mailing. Then when 
you get the editor's decision, you will know 
just what jokes he has taken, if any. Also, 
you will know at any time just where you 
have jokes out, and so may avoid offering 
two lots to an editor at the same time. 

Joke-writing is great training for writing 
successful dialogue in fiction. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Frank V. Faulhaber. 



DOCTORING A SICK ENCYCLOPEDIA. 



Long ago the obscure writer of this ig- 
noble confession labored at night as copy- 
holder and proofreader on newspapers, 
while in the daytime he sipped and savored 
learning at a certain university. Those 
were heady days and tense nights, with the 
nectar-flagon of life beading at the brim. As 
it was with one of Meredith's characters, my 
hero's schooling never interfered with his 
education. The decayed composing room 
where his working nights were spent was a 
throbbing den. The typesetters vied in in- 
dustry with the roaches, and the nightly 
painstaking proofing of 6-point, close-set 



stock market and produce quotations vied In 
drudgery with endless want-ads and tabu- 
lated weather statistics. Even this news- 
paper proofreading, however, was akin to 
pastime compared with the maddening 
monotony of proofreading a big Bell tele- 
phone directory. My hero done that wonst. 
But in continuing these confessions, let me 
invoke the revolting first person singular. I 
was assistant editor, and all-round drago- 
man in a large publishing house. Its output 
ranged from university theses to door-to- 
door book-agent stuff. It published a maga- 
zine, which in other hands ha^since become 
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.a leader in its field. The publicity house was 

at the forefront in juveniles, and did a big 

Bible business. It had a valuable copy- 

rrighted fiction list, bought of a defunct 

publisher. Most of the new books we took 

were paid for by the authors, with a royalty 

stipulation which seldom eventuated in much 

-of a check. We were honest, yes, but we 

were sharp — most uncommon sharp. And 

now for the doctoring of the sick encyclo- 

'X)edia. 

It happened thuswise.: The firm bought 
the plates of a ten-volume encyclopedia, 
whkh had been compiled in England and 
exploited there until the field was exhausted. 
The plates came in many small packing- 
boxes. There were tons of them strewing 
the basement. 

We studied the sample set of the work 
which had been submitted to us from abroad. 
The encyclopedia was obsolete. It needed 
revamping. It was desperately sick. It re- 
quired the tonic of timeliness, injected in 
considerable dosage. Marconi had been 
playing cat's-cradle with the cosmos. Mc- 
Kinley had been foully slain. Men in winged 
machines were volant in the clouds. All this 
and much else must be chronicled. Many a 
biography must have the ineluctable epilogue, 
"Died Id—," tagged on. It was a whale of 
a job. The editor-in-diief said, sort of off- 
hand : "YouMl have to furbish up this 
thing. Take two weeks." It took two 
months, and the fair blush of youth off my 
• cheeks. 

Not the least of the difficulties was the 
mechanical one involving the excision of 
matter from the plates, to make room for 
new data. To avoid resetting whole pages, 
rectangular patches bearing added matter 
were brazed into the plates, with the same 
number of lines elided and inserted. It was 
a constant write-your-telegram-in-ten-words 
proposition. But — hold your breath for the 
climax — when the publishers got the doc- 
tored encyclopedia on the market they sold 
130,000 sets, and the sale stopped only be- 
cause the plates wore out. 

This was largely due, no doubt, to the way 
in which the sturdy American edition of the 
sick English encyclopedia, which I spent 
two brain-racking months in doctoring, was 



advertised. The publishers sent forth a 
flamboyant circular so alluring it would 
m^ke a fond father sell his infant's baby- 
coach to buy a set for the riper years of the 
offspring. The circular confided that this 
encyclopedia, "the greatest publication of 
the century," weighed 16 pounds and con- 
tained " nearly double the number of articles 
found in the Encyclopaedia Britannica." 
The merits of the work were extolled with 
the vigor of an auctioneer and the deftness 
of a gem -cutter. 

The resulting sale shows what revamping, 
revivifying, injecting new blood into a faint- 
ing work of reference can do. And that re- 
minds me. Did you ever write verse (or 
doggerel) to fit pictures? 

We bought from a well known writer of 
juveniles a thorough history of the Indian 
Wars, that is to say, the bloody story of the 
irresistible white advance toward the West- 
ern seaboard. It was thrilling enough to 
hold boy readers, and accurate enough for 
adults ; but it called for profuse illustration. 

At that time, pigs was pigs to me, and all 
Indians looked alike. I was acquainted with 
the old book dealers of the city, and par- 
ticularly with one who dealt in old prints. 
With his connivance I contrived to get quite 
a collection of red men, massacres, and the 
like, which could be reproduced by the mod- 
ern illustrative processes. Here, however, is 
where I went astray. I juggled the stuff to 
suit my requirements, remorselessly changing 
the identity of a Tecumseh to a Pontiac, and 
magically transplanting Fort Dearborn to 
Ticonderoga. Some of the titles on the 
prints were allowed to remain, but a good 
many harmless red men underwent trans- 
mogrification, whatever that may be. 

To this day when I confront a copy of 
that book, I blush. Oddly enough, the crime 
has been repented all the more and now seems 
doubly egregious from the fact that since 
then I have devoted seven years to research 
in the field of American ethnology, and now 
have ready for press a work on a certain 
phase of aboriginal culture and antiquities. 
I know now that Osceola was garbed in dif- 
ferent regalia from Samoset, and that there 
is a diflFerence between a tepee and a wig- 
wam. A Reformed Free Lance, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
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Published monthly by The Writer Publishing Co., 
P. O. Box X905, Boston, 6, Mass. 



WILLIAM H. HILLS, . 



Editor. 



0*0 The Writer is published the first of every 
month. It will be sent, postpaid, for $1.50 a year. 
The price of Canadian and foreign subscriptions is 
$1.62, including postage. 

0*0 All drafts and money orders should be ma^e 
payable to the Writer Publishing Co. If local 
checks are sent, ten cents should be added for col- 
lection charges. 

0*0 The Writer will be sent only to those who 
have paid for it in advance. Accounts cannot be 
opened for subscriptions, and names will not be 
entered on the list unless the subscription order is 
accompanied by a remittance. 

«% The American News Company, of New York, 
and the New England News Company, of Boston, 
and their branches are wholesale agents for The 
Writer. It may be ordered from any newsdealer, 
or direct from the publishers. 

«% The rate for advertising in The Writer is two 
dollars an inch for each insertion, with no discount 
for either time or space ; remittance required with 
the order. Advertising is accepted only for two 
cover pages. For special position, if available, 
twenty per cent, advance is charged. No advertise- 
ment of less than one-half inch will be accepted. 

•*« Contributions not used will be returned, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. 

«% The publication office of The Writer is 
Room 52-A, 244 Washington street, but all com- 
munications should be addressed : — 

THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO., 

P. O. Box, 1905, Boston, 6, Mass. 

Vol. XXXII. September, 1920. No. 9. 

Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
The Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of Thk 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 
• 

How great an audience a writer of syndi- 
cated popular newspaper verse may obtain is 
illustrated by the experience of Edgar A. 



Guest, of the Detroit Free Press, who re- 
cently reached his thirty-ninth birthday. A 
brief announcement of the fact was made by 
some of the hundred or more newspapers 
that, under copyright arrangement, print Mr. 
Guest's poems as they appear in the Detroit 
Free Press. The result was that Mr. Guest 
received in the neighborhood of thirty thou- 
sand individual letters of congratulation and 
appreciation from all over the country, from 
Maine to California and from Michigan to 
Texas, and letters are still coming in bunches 
in every mail. They are sent by all sorts 
and conditions of people and are written 
from innumerable points of view, but they 
all show kindly feeling for the poet and 
warm appreciation of his work. Naturally 
Mr. Guest has been made happy by this un- 
anticipated expression of affection and ad- 
miration — which he thoroughly deserves. 
• 

The publisher of The Writer has re- 
ceived the following letter in an envelope 
postmarked "Hudson Terminal Station, 
New York" : — 

I saw a copy of your Magazine (?) on a news- 
stand to day, and bought it. I read it thru and 
there was nothing in it about Literature ; just a 
contemptable little argument over a crook — 
like yousclf. For you stole 15c. from me, your 
magazine (?) is not worth a penny. I threw 
it into the gutter. Not a thing in it about 
Literature. I shall immediately report you to 
the Postmaster of Massachusetts, you contemp- 
table fakir. Are you toe lazy to work for a liv- 
ing, that you have to fake u' with your damnable 
magazine, which is not a ma^>zine, Yours for 
Literature and not for fake, Ernest Cole. 

P. S. On your title page you stated a help to 
Litery Workers. The Magazine is not that in 
any way. I shall note this to the Postmaster and 
the proper •authorities and squealch at least one 
fakir. 

Unfortunately the gentleman omitted 10 
add his address to the name he signed, so 
that it is not possible to return his fifteen 
cents to him. 

• •• 

Poetry, the Chicago magazine of verse, 
says that its editors receive about three thou- 
sand real or alleged poems every month. 
From April, 1919, to March, 1920, inclusive, 
Poetry says it printed verse from 105 con- 
tributors, of whom sixty-four were men, and 
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forty-one were women. This would suggest 
that the greater number of the poems re- 
ceived monthly are alleged. 

• •• 

Who can help loving Hilaire Belloc more 
after reading his sonnet outburst, printed in 
the New Statesman? Here it is : — 
SONNET. 
By Hilaire Bclloc. 
Oh ! that I had £300,000 

Invested in some strong security ; 
A Midland County House with formal grounds, 

A Town House and a House beside the sea. 
And one in Spain, and one in Normandy, 
And Friends innumerable at my call. 
And youth serene — but underneath it all 
One steadfast passionate flame to nurture me. 

Then would I chuck for good my stinking trade 

Of writing tosh at is. 6d. a quire ! 
And spring, like burning Theseus undismayed. 
Right for the heavenly Peaks of my 
desire .... 
But that's all over. Here*s the world again. 
Bring me the blotter. Fill my fountain-pen. 

• •• 

Incidentally, this poem as reprinted in a 
Boston newspaper illustrates the occasional 
fatal solicitude of the semi-literate proof- 
room. Any Englishman would read the 
ninth line of the sonnet 

Of writing tosh at one-and-six a quire, 
but the meticulous Boston proof-reader, to 
make the poem conform to "office style," 
conscientiously changed the line to read 

Of writing tosh at one shilling six pence a quire, 
thus giving Mr. Belloc another reason for 
temporary recalcitrancy. 

The editor of the column, *' The Literary 
Lobby," in the Saturday Book Supplement of 
the New York Evening Post is naturally 
pleased because a publisher has sent him a 
check for one hundred dollars, because ( as 
he said ) " The Lobby " gives him such in- 
tense delight. Now the editor timidly asks 
the publisher if he will please sign the check 
if he sends it back to him. 

• •• 

Writers generally may well keep in mind 
ihe instructions given by the late editor 



Stead to his contributors as placarded in his 
London Sanctum : " When you are writing 
your article imagine that you will be expected 
to cable it to America — at your own ex- 
pense. Cut out every superfluous word — 
especially the adjectives!" Still adjectives 
are often very useful. w. h. h. 



THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



[ This information as to the present special needs 
ef various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see ** The 
Writer's Directory of Periodicals." ] 



The Ladies' Home Journal ( Philadelphia ) 
is particularly interested, at this time, in 
household and home-making articles telling, 
in detail, how to furnish, decorate, and equip 
a home. 



The World Outlook, the unique mission- 
ary magazine, which during the last ten 
months has been affiliated with the Inter- 
church World Movement, will now, upon 
the closing up of the affairs of the Move- 
ment, be published by A. S. Watkins, pub- 
lisher of American Business. The World 
Outlook is five and one-half years old. It 
was published originally by the Missionary 
Board of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Even during this period, however, the mag- 
azine was interdenominational and unsectar- 
ian in character. Willard Price, who has 
edited the magazine from the beginning, will 
continue as editor, and the policy will re- 
main unchanged. The magazine states as its 
purpose to provide a Christian interpretation 
of world events. The announcement of 
policy made in the first number — January, 
1915, — is now reiterated, that "The World 
Outlook is avowedly missionary in charji':- 
ter, but the word * missionary ' must be used 
in its broad and genuine sense, for the 
World Outlook will stand not only for the 
mission propaganda of all denominations, 
but for every movement of religion, com- 
merce, and politics which means sane Chris- 
tian progress." While continuing this gen- 
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eral policy, certain definite improvements in 
the format and contents are made possible 
by the greater resources available to the 
magazine under the new auspices. The edi- 
tor is looking for articles, stories, and verse 
on life and progress in foreign lands, par- 
ticularly China, Japan, Korea, the Philippines, 
Malaysia, India, the Near East, Africa, and 
Latin America. He also wants articles on 
social progress in the United States. 



Cartoons ( Chicago ) is in the market for 
humorous miscellany, both in verse and 
prose ; also whimsical sketches, of from 800 
to 1,200 words. 



Short Stories ( Garden City, N. Y. ) is in 
need of some good short stories, of from 
5,000 to 6,000 words. They should be of the 
adventure type, with strong plots. 



The Western Story Magazine ( New 
York ) is very much in need of stories, par- 
ticularly stories of about 5,000 words. Stories 
for the Western Story Magazine should be 
clean, bright, vigorous tales which are set in 
the West, including Canada and Alaska. 
While villains and that sort of thisg are not 
barred, all stories should have the lure of 
the open, clean country, and any unpleasant 
or unwholesome sex element — such as is 
often seen in the "movies" and in a great 
many Western stories — is absolutely im- 
possible for the magazine. 



Today's Housewife is in need of short 
serials, of from 20,000 to 30,000 words, of 
clean, pure type. Mystery stories, love 
stories, and chiefly stories of home interest 
are desired. 

Science and Invention (New York), 
which was formerly the Electrical Experi- 
menter, wants some general scientific articles 
of good news interest, expressing new view- 
points. Photographs particularly are de- 
sired. 

The Century Company is offering a mini- 
mum of ten dollars each for lyrics, of not 
less than twelve nor more than thirty-two 



lines, capable of being set to music for use- 
as hymns. Manuscripts should be sent to 
Professor H. Augustine Smith, 37 Claflin 
Road, Brookline, Mass., or to Earl Marlatt,. 
504 Exchange street, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 



Judge (New York ) wants humorous or 
satirical storiettes, not exceeding 800 words,, 
for use as a leading or opening feature iu. 
each issue. 



The Parents* Magazine ( New York ) 
needs some good timely articles on child wel- 
fare or educational subjects. 



The Motor ' Magazine ( Toronto ) is in- 
the market for general articles dealing vfit'rt 
topics of interest to passenger automobile or 
truck owners and operators, and for short 
stories that are of special interest to motor- 
ists. 



The American Ports Magazine ( Philadel- 
phia ) wants some strong personality stories- 
about men and women in shipping and allied 
lines. 



The Pacific Drug Review ( Portland, Ore- 
gon ) is in the market -for practical articles 
relating to drug stores and soda fountains. 



Park's Floral Magazine ( La Park, Penn. ) 
has been sold by George W. Park, and he 
has now no connection with it. The maga- 
zine is in need of some instructive manu- 
scripts on floral subjects. 



The Legend Film Productions ( New- 
York ) asks The Writer to say that it is 
in the market for stories that will make suit- 
able high-class, two-reel comedies, featur- 
ing a young couple ( not necessarily mar- 
ried ). No continuities are wanted, but a 
brief synopsis should be sent. All manu- 
scripts should be addressed to the Scenario 
Editor, 6 St. Francis street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



The National Safety News ( Chicago ), 
which has been published as a news-letter 
for the executives of the 7,500 industrial 
plants making up the National Safety Coun- 
cil, was changed to the size and scope of a 
magazine, beginning with the issue of July 
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5. It is devoted to the interests of accident 
prevention and the health of industrial 
workers. Louis Resnick is the editor. 



Aladdin's Magazine ( Bay City, Michigan ) 
is now being published as a monthly, and the 
editor has sufficient material on hand for the 
remainder of this year. 



The T. P. A. Magazine ( St. Louis ) can 
always use constructive descriptive articles, 
looking toward trade extension. 



The Associated Editors, a weekly syndi- 
cate page for children published in Chicago, 
especially desires actual news stories of boys 
and girls who perform feats of bravery, un- 
usual cleverness, or sacrifice. 

The Lone Scout ( Chicago ) is the publi- 
cation of the Lone Scout Organization, and 
all material is contributed by members of 
the Association. 



The Collegiate World ( Chicago ) wants 
feature articles written by prominent college 
alumni. 

Physical Culture ( New York ) wants 
" stunt " photographs, and will pay three dol- 
lars for each one accepted. 



London has a new magazine called Book 
Post — a weekly for booksellers, publishers, 
and booklovers. 



" The famine price of white paper " has 
forced the American Red Cross to discon- 
tinue publication of the Red Cross Magazine. 
The October number will be the last one is- 
sued. 



The publication of Reedy's Mirror ( St. 
Louis ) has been abandoned. Two offers 
for the purchase of the journal were made, 
and other plans were suggested for its con- 
tinuance, but it was decided that Reedy's 
Mirror ended with Mr. Reedy's death. 



The publication of Jabs ( Newark, N. J. ) 
was discontinued with the issue for July 3. 

Beginning with the September issue, 1920, 
the Educational Review (New York ) passes 
formally into the hands of the George H. 



Doran Company, publishers, under the edi- 
torial supervision of Dr. Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, Dean of the School of Education In 
the University of Pennsylvania.. 



Henry Litchfield West is the new editor of 
the Bookman, succeeding Robert Cortes 
Holliday, who has been the editor since the 
magazine was taken over by the George H. 
Doran Company. 

Letters addressed to the Junior Yank, 144 
South Wabash street, Chicago, are returned 
by the postoffice. 

The True Story Magazine ( New York ) 
is offering $1,000 in prizes for the best suc- 
cess stories published in the magazine be- 
tween November, 1920, and March, 1921. 
$500 will be paid for the best story received, 
and $100 each for the five next best. These 
stories must be true, and the editors want 
the most vital and interesting ones that thoy 
can get. 



The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc., offers 
for 192 1 the prize of $1,000 given annually 
by Mrs. Frederick S. Coolidge, of New York 
and Pittsfield, to be awarded this time to the 
composer of the best trio for piano, violin, 
and 'cello submitted before August i, 1921. 
Particulars of the competition may be had 
from Hugo Kortschak, secretary of the 
Colony, South Mountain, Pittsfield, Mass., to 
whom compositions must be sent. The $1,000 
prize offered last year, for the best string 
quartet composition, has been awarded to 
Francesco Malipiero, an Italian composer, 
now living in Capri. One hundred and 
thirty-six manuscripts were submitted from 
eleven countries. 



The Arkansas Writer, Box 894, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, is offering prizes of $30, $20, 
and $10 for the three best stories, of not 
more than 3,000 or less than 2,000 words, of- 
fered by November 15. The editor of the 
Arkansas Writer will send particulars on re- 
quest. 



To encourage an interest in the subject of 
musical composition among children and 
young people, the Etude ( Philadelphia ) of- 
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second prize was awarded to Guy H. Wells, 
of Dayton, Ohio, and the third prize to 
Martha A. Lowry of Springfield, Ohio. 

The closing of the People's Magazine 
Extra Money prize contest has been changed 
from October 15 to October 20. 



fers two sets of prizes of $15, $10, and $5, 
one for young folks under twelve, and the 
other for young folks of from twelve to six- 
teen, for the best musical compositions — a 
waltz, a march, a polka, or other similar 
dance forms — offered before January i, 
1921. Before submitting manuscripts, com- 
petitors should write to the Etude for the 
conditions of the contest. 



The editor of the Christian Register (Bos- 
ton ) offers prizes of $15, $10, and $5 for the 
best 500-word stories submitted before Oc- 
tober 15 by Unitarian ministers, the stories to 
be hitherto unwritten stories of parish en- 
deavor and self-sacrifice, which have been 
the inspiration of community effort and com- 
munity giving on a generous scale. 



The Hawthornden prize, which was estab- 
lished in England last year, to be given an- 
nually to that English poet who has done the 
best work in imaginative literature published 
within the year, and which was awarded in 
1919 to Edward Shanks, has been awarded 
this year to John Freeman, for his " Poems : 
New and Old." 



Miss Jessie B. Rittenhouse, the secretary 
of the Poetry Society of America, writes that 
the activities of the Society have been sus- 
pended until October. It has been decided 
to discontinue the prize of $250 hitherto 
given for the best contributed poems read at 
the meetings of the society. No further con- 
tributions from non-members are desired. 



The prize of $500 offered by the Poetry 
Society for the best volume of poetry pub- 
lished during 1919 has been awarded to John 
G. Neihardt's " The Song of Three Friends." 
In the voting of the judges there was a tie 
between Mr. Neihardt's book and Gladys 
Cromwell's "Poems," and by agreement of 
the judges and the officers of the society, the 
honor is divided equally, but, in view of Miss 
Cromwell's death, the entire award goes to 
Mr. Neihardt. 



The first prize of $200 offered for the best 
completion of O. Henry's last unfinished tale, 
"The Dream," has been awarded to Miss 
Helen W. Dwyer, of Hartford, Conn. The 



Prize offers still open: — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism : For the best Ameri- 
can novel published this year, $1,000 ; for the best 
play performed in New York, $i/)oo ; for the best 
book of the year on United States history, $1,000 ; 
for the best American biography, $z,ooo. Also, 
Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,500 and m. 
$5oo-medal, and three traveling scholarships havinc 
a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually under 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. Particulars 
in April Writer. 

Prizes of $3,000 offered by Physical Culture (Neir 
York ) for the best novel, to be published as a serial* 
received before October x, 1920. Particulars in 
August ( 1919 ) Writer. 

London Bookman prize of $1,000 for the best first 
novel submitted by December, 1920. Particulars in 
August Writer. 

Prizes of $5,000, $2,500, $1,000, and $500, and twenty 
prizes of $250 each for the best twenty-four short 
storfes published by the Pjiotoplay Magazine during 
1921. Particulars in August Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, ^300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 21, 1921. Particulars in Au- 
gust Writer. 

Prize of £500 offered by John Long, the London 
publisher, for a best first novel. 

Prizes of $30, $20, and $10 offered by the People's 
Magazine, for the best 500-word letters received by 
October 20, giving accounts of money earned m 
spare time for the " Extra Money " department. 
The publishers offer a market for such articles so 
long as the department is continued. 

Carrie Jacobs Bond prize of $5,000 offered by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, for the best 
oratorio, " The Apocalypse," submitted by a citizen 
of the United States between October i and No- 
vember I, 1920. Particulars in August Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Matinee Musical Club, 
of Philadelphia, for an instrumental ensemble for 
organ, violin, harp, and 'cello, contest to close No- 
vember 1, 1921. Particulars in August Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $6,000 offered by the Legs 
Musicale Italiana, 126 West Forty-ninth street. New 
York, for the two best operas. Particulars in June 
Writer. 

Prizes of $100 offered by the People's Philharmonic 
Choir of Boston for the best musical composition 
submitted by October i. Particulars in June 
Writer. 

O. Henry Memorial Prizes of $500 and $250 of- 
fered by the Society of Arts and Sciences, for the 
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t>est short stories published in America. 1920. 
Particulars in June Writer. 

Second Physical Culture six-months' photo prize 
•contest -~ $100 for the best photograph received be- 
fore November and 'five dollars for the best photo- 
■^aph each month. Particulars in April Writer. 

Prize of $500 offered by Oliver Morosco for the 
best play written before October i by a past or pres- 
ent member of Professor Baker's courses in play 
writing at Radcliffe and Harvard. Particulrrs in 
April Writer. 

Two prizes, each of $200, offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
■m monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Particulars in April 
Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on " The Con- 
trol of Foreign Relations of the United States : 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities of 
the President, of the Senate and the House, and of 
the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice," offered 
by the American Philosophical Society. Competi- 
tion to close December 31, 1920. Particulars in July 
Writer. 

National Municipal League prize of $250 for the 
best essay on a subject connected with Municipal 
-Government, contest closing September 15, igao. 
Particulars in February Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris for the two best essays on 
•* Tolerance in Economics, Religion, and Politics." 
Particulars in February Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshaw Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the 
British Academy. Particulars in May Writer. 

E. A. Karlsen prizes of $1,000 and $500 for the 
most meritorious papers on the subject, " What Can 
m Man Afford/' announced by the American 
Economic Association, to be submitted by October 
31. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prizes amounting to £550 offered by C. J. Degaris, 
Victoria, Australia, for the best Australian novel 
submitted by September 30. Particulars in May 
Writer. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars in October Writer. 

Hawthornden prize of £100 for the best work of 
imaginative literature in English prose or poetry, 
-published during the previous twelve months. Par- 
ticulars in September Writer. 

Prizes of $1,000 and $500 offered by the New York 
Symphony Society for the best symphonic works for 
orchestra. Competition will close October i. Par- 
ticulars in May Writer. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 
ing with that for September — $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
4iUthor, without limitation. 



Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
"Bright College Years," offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in April Writer. 

Prizes of $400 and $200 offered by the Schumann 
Club, for the best compositions for women's voices 
submitted by November i. Particulars in April 
Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Bos- 
ton ) for photographs, in an advanced competition 
and a beginner's competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each 
day. Particulars in May Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl's Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 
( New York ) for stories, short poems, and essays, 
written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in October 
Writer. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Sarah Atherton, who wrote the story, 
"The Lie and the Litany," printed in Scrib- 
ner's for August, is now Mrs. Donald Storrs 
Bridgman, of Wilkes-Barre. She was born 
and brought up in the anthracite coal region.*?, 
was graduated at Bryn Mawr in 1913, and 
has done social service work for several 
years. Aside from the three stories in Scrib- 
ner's Magazine the only thing of importance 
that she has had published is a statistical 
*• Study of Girls Under Sixteen " who left 
school to go to work in Wilkes-Barre, in 
two editions, one published by the National 
Consumers' League, and one by the National 
Child Labor Committee. 



Cornelia Geer LeBoutillier, whose story, 
"Chaff," came out in the August Scribner's, 
is a young author who for the last three 
years has been writing occasionally under her 
maiden name, Cornelia Throop Geer. Last 
winter she married Martin LeBoutillier, :i 
lawyer of New York city. Mrs. LeBoutillier 
was graduated from Barnard College, Co- 
lumbia University, in 1917, and in 1918 went 
to Bryn Mawr College as an instructor in 
English composition. Her first published 
story, " Pearls Before Swine," appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly for October, 1917. It 
was an Irish story, as most of her stories 
have been. She is now preparing a volume 
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of these short Irish stories, which she plans 
to publish soon. 

Hazel Miller, who had an article, "What 
Editors Do," in the June number of The 
Writer, is a Chicago writer and editor. She 
was graduated from the University of 
Chicago five years ago. Having always had 
a desire to write, Miss Miller decided after 
graduation to do free lance work, but the 
checks were so few and so far between that 
she had to seek regular work where there 
would be a steady income. She first tried 
rewrite work, then went into sales corre- 
spondence, and finally went back into edir 
torial work. At present she is make-up edi- 
tor for Popular Mechanics. Her writing is 
done evenings and half-holidays, and during 
the last twelve months she has written ap- 
proximately 109,000 words, of which she has 
sold all but 5,000. The Woman's Weekly is 
at present publishing her eight-part serial, 
story, entitled " The Daughter of Danny 
Malone." 

M. F. Rcid, who had a story, " The Initia- 
tion of Scorp- for- Short," in the August Cen- 
tury, is a San Franciscan of old Virginia 
parentage dating back to Colonial days, and 
of Scotch-Irish descent. He was educated 
at the University of California, and after- 
ward took a course in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Mr. Reid has writ- 
ten since childhood, and his first short story, 
a humorous one, was sold to the New York 
World when he was seventeen. A year ago 
he decided to make a study of writing and to 
refrain from sending out stories meanwhile. 
In this decision he was over-ruled by friends, 
with the result that "The Initiation of Scorp- 
for-Short" appeared in the August Century, 
and "Doodle Buys a Bull Pup," in the Au- 
gust Everybody's. 



Shirley L. Seifert, whose story, " The 
Nicest Boy," appeared in the Delineator for 
July-August, has lived most of her life in 
St. Louis, and is a graduate of Washington 
University of that city. " The Nicest Boy " 
was one of the first stories that Miss Seifert 
sold, and was written while she was secretary 
to the advertising division of the Liberty 



Loan Organization for the Eighth FederaT 
Reserve, a postion which she held for almost 
two years, and in which she gained quite a. 
bit of useful information for future work^ 
as well as an excellent insight into the prob- 
lems of the young people down town. Her 
very first story was published in the Ameri- 
can Magazine for July, 1919, and she has- 
had several stories in the Saturday Evening; 
Post and in the Metropolitan, and the Ladies'' 
Home Journal has accepted two stories, 
which are not yet published. Most of Miss- 
Seifert's stories begin with a character or a 
theme, rather than with a plot or an incident. 
She says that this means that she has to " do^ 
a power of inventing," but it also means that 
she has a sound central thread on which lo- 
string her story action. She has not adapted 
the commercial story as a type, and only one- 
of the Saturday Evening Post stories had » 
business setting, while the human side of that 
was strongly emphasized. Of the two which:- 
are to come out in the Ladies' Home JoumaU 
one is of the business world, and the other is- 
a character story of two middle-aged sisters. 
Miss Seifert says that she has received heli> 
of amazing value by becoming acquainted 
with a proficient critic, who has given her an 
outside view of her work. She has never 
sold through an agent, but has dealt directly 
with editors, finding them at times very cruet 
indeed, but at others the warmest of friends^ 
and boosters. She adds that she knows that 
she has been very " lucky," but she also 
knows that she has worked tremendously 
hard. 



Mary Brent Whiteside, who wrote the- 
poem, "Old Trees," which Harper's Mag- 
azine printed in its August number, is a 
Tennessean by birth, but lives now in 
Georgia. During the past few years she has^ 
largely divided her time between New York 
and Louisiana. At present Miss Whiteside 
is writing chiefly verse and literary essay? 
and criticisms, although she has contribute!' 
fiction to a number of periodicals. Besides^ 
Harper's Magazine, her work has appeared' 
in the North American Review, the Art 
World, the Ladies' Home Journal, Contem- 
porary Verse, Reedy's Mirror, Ainslee's, the 
Lyric, the Southern Woman's Magazine, the 
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Texas Review, and a number of other maga- 
zines. Much of her writing is done out of 
doors, and the poem, " Old Trees," had .m 
inspiration in a beautiful maple on her lawn 
in Atlanta. When she is in New York she 
takes her writing to the park if the weather 
permits, and when in Louisiana she works in 
a boat house on the edge of the Tchefuncta 
River, a beautiful and secluded spot with 
mocking birds and magnolia trees, which in 
the spring becomes the centre of such an en- 
trancing medley of perfume and melody that 
it is difficult to determine where one leaves 
off and the other begins. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



Adveatures of a Manuscript. — The 

manuscript of Norah Davis's novel " The 
Other Woman," had some exciting adven- 
tures of its own before it was published. 
Miss Davis, who lives in Huntsville, Ala., 
tells the story : — 

**I asked the negro boy who comes to 
deliver groceries if he would take the pack- 
age containing the manuscript to the express 
office for me, have it weighed, pay the 
charges, and include them on my bill. He 
agreed, and I heard nothing of it for several 
days. At last I telephoned the express office 
for a receipt and it then developed that the 
package had not been left there. The grocer 
told me nonchalantly that it was ' laying 
around' his store and he'd send it. He did 
not, however, and it took ten days' hard 
work to get it. One of the clerks, it seems, 
had carried it home to read. He read it to 
a large circle of admiring friends, but 
finally it made its way back to me. 

*' Next I deposited a copy of the manu- 
script with my bankers. It was plainly en- 
dorsed with my name and contents, and 
heavily sealed with my family seal. But it 
was too large for my deposit box, so they 
placed it in the vault. Presently I needed it 
for business reasons, when I asked the bank 
for it and sent my man over to get it. 
They made some trivial excuse, but did not 
return it. I sent again and again, and after 
a week or more it turned out that the manu- 
script had been stolen out of the vault, 'but 
they hoped to locate it.' They finally did — 
where they would not tell me — but it had 



been broken open and literally dog-eared 
from reading ! 

"Again, I sent a copy to the Chief Post- 
office Inspector at Washington, so that he 
might weigh it and throw some light on why 
the local office made me pay ten cents an 
ounce postage on it. From that day to this 
I have never been able to get that copy 
back ! They ignore my letters. Can it be 
our noble Government — ? 

"But the funniest of all was the Boston 
publishers who live upon the heights of ab- 
normal psychology ! They had literally 
chased me down about this story. I was so 
flattered by their insistence. I told myself 
I must be a profound scientist — I could n't 
help it in the face of their letters. I sent 
them a copy, and they accepted it enthusi- 
astically, with abandon ! I plumed myself 
and told a few selected friends of my good 
fortune. Well, I had a week of swell-chested 
bliss and then — a bill for $900 in advance 
and $900 more when the first edition was 
ready ! I came up gasping several days 
later. I wrote only three lines in reply." — 
The Centurion. 



BOOK REV IEWS. 

Who's Who in America. A BioRraphical Diction- 
ary of Notable Living Men and Women of the 
United States. Volume XI — 1920-1921. Edited by 
Albert Nelson Marquis. 3,103 pp. Cloth. 

Chicago : A. N. Marquis & Company. 1920. 

The new edition of that invaluable work, 
"Who's Who in America," which is issued 
every two years in a revised and extended 
volume, contains 23,443 biographies of per- 
sons of national prominence, or nearly five 
hundred more than were given in the last 
previous edition. The book now comprises 
more than 3,300 closely printed pages, but 
it is printed on opaque thin paper, and with 
the omission of the school advertisements 
that have appeared in previous editions, its 
bulk is not excessive. It is impossible to 
speak too hif^hly of the work and its execu- 
tion. As the preface says. " Who's Who in 
America" "tells just the things every intelli- 
gent person wants to know about those wha 
are most conspicuous in every reputable 
walk of life — birthplace, age, parentage, 
education, degrees, occupation, position and 
achievements, politics, societies, clubs, mar- 
riage ; and, in fact, the chief features of 
each career, without eulogy or criticism." 
"Who's Who" is published solely in the 
interest of those who use it. No amount of 
money can buy mention in the work, but 
every effort is made to secure biographies of 
all those whose prominence or importance j 
to the general public mal<^^,^fJ^^yy;oi;fJi^ie7Qle 
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cludinjf. The book is one that is needed in 
every library, public or private, and to wri- 
ters, especially to newspapermen and others 
•writing on current topics, it is simply indis- 
pensable. Mr. Marquis, the editor and 
founder of the work, deserves the gratitude 
of the countless thousands to wliom "Who's 
Who" is useful. 

If You Don't Write Fiction. By Charles Phelps 
Cushmflr. 85 pp. Cloth. New York : Robert M. 
McBridc & Co. 1920. 

As a magazine free lance writer, Mr. 
Cushing draws on his own experience to 
give advice to others who aim to become 
contributors to the non-fiction pages of the 
magazines. " The successful magazine wri- 
ter," he says, " is simply a reporter who 
Icnows what the general public likes to read, 
and who has learned when and where and 
how to market what he produces." Of 
course the writer needs to know how to pre- 
pare a manuscript, and Mr. Gushing devotes 
a chapter to that subject. He points out 
that while the newspaper reporter is expected 
to cram the gist of his story into the first 
two sentences, and then proceed to tell it in 
detail, the magazine insists that the first 
paragraph of an article shall "not only catch 
attention, but also sound the keynote of 
many words to follow, for the ' punch ' of 
the magazine story is more often near the 
end of the article than the beginning." The 
first object of the writer of a magazine spe- 
cial article should be to make the reader sit 
up and take notice. Photographs help 
greatly to sell a magazine article, and Mr. 
Gushing gives practical directions about 
making them. The most important sugges- 
tion is to make sure that you have plenty of 
light — more for the object near at hand, 
and less for one farther away — and then 
to keep the timer set at one twenty-fifth of a 
second for all classes of subjects, to vary 
nothing but the size of the lens aperture — 
the closer the object, the larger the stop ; 
the more distant the object, the smaller the 
stop. Having completed his manuscript — 
with illustrations, if possible — the writer 
needs to know the market. As Mr. Gushing 
suggests, a great many writers who are gen- 
erally regarded with envy for their " luck " 
take the pains to keep track of such tips as 
are given in the " Manuscript Market " de- 
partment of The Writer, and " The Wri- 
ter's Directory of Periodicals." and also 
make a ooint of studying the magazines. 
Mr. Gushing points out that the names in an 
index of periodicals represent needs as widely 
varied as the names in a citv directory. 
■"Take, for example," he says, "five of our 
leading weeklies : The Saturday Evenin-r 
Post. Gollier's, Leslie's, the Outlook, and the 
Independent. They all use articles of more 
or less timeliness, but beyond this one simi- 



larity they are no more alike in character 
than an American, an Irishman, an English- 
man, a Welshman, and a Scot. Your burn- 
ing hot news * story * which the Saturday 
Evening Post turned down may have been 
rejected because the huge circulation of the 
Post necessitates that its ' copy ' go to press 
six or seven weeks before it appears upon 
the newsstands. You should have tried the 
Independent, which makes a specialt>' of get- 
ting hot stuff into circulation before it has 
time to cool. Your interview with a big 
man of Wall Street which was returned by 
the Outlook might find a warm welcome at 
Leslie's. A character sketch of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President might not 
please Leslie's in the least, but would fetch a 
good price from Gollier's. Your articles on 
the Prairie Poets might be rejected by three 
other weeklies, but nrove quite acceptable to 
the Outlook." As for topics on which to 
write, Mr. Gushing says : " Examine any 
popular magazine which has a circulation of 
general readers, speaking to a forum of any- 
where from a quarter of a million to ten 
million assorted readers, and you will find 
that the non-fiction material which it is most 
eager to buy may easily be classified into 
half a dozen types of articles, all concerned 
with the ruling passions of the average 
American, as : His job ; his hearthstone ; his 
politics ; his recreations ; his health ; hap- 
penings of national interest." Perhaps the 
most appealing qualit>' that a stor\^ can have 
is that mysterious element in writing known 
as "human interest." 

The Rhymers' Lexicon. Compiled and edited by 
Andrew Loring. with an introduction by George 
Saintsbury. Second edition, revised. 879 pp 
Cloth. New York : E. P. Dutton & Co. 19^. 

There is no question of the use of a good 
Rhyming Dictionary to the verse-writer, or 
of the value of verse-writing as training for 
one who wants to write effective prose. The 
poet may scorn the mechanical aid that such 
a Dictionary gives, but poets are extremely 
rare, and manv of the few might profit from 
suggestions of the exact word that they 
need. To the ordinary verse-writer, who is 
writing verse either for its own sake or as 
practice in snappy, forcible composition, a 
Thesaurus and a Rhyming Dictionary- are 
invaluable. The Thesaurus will give him a 
word for the idea he has that will fit the 
meter he is using, and the Rh>*ming Diction- 
ary will give him the necessary rh>-me — 
which, as Mr. Saintsbury points out in his 
introduction to this work, " is by no means 
a mere superadded ornament ; it affects the 
structure and the character of the verse it- 
self." The principle of "The Rhymers' Lexi- 
con " is the arrangement of rhymes in col- 
umtis by a compromise between sound and 
spelling which makes it possible to seek out 
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words as rapidly and as certainly as if one 
were consulting an ordinary dictionary. The 
Lexicon is divided into three parts, the first 
comprising finals — monosyllables and 
words accented on the last syllable ; the sec- 
ond, penults ; and the third, antepenults. 
Many antepenults are placed among the 
finals ; for instance, more than a thousand 
words ending in "-ness" and "-less" are in 
the column with "bless." With all these 
additions, it is an astonishing fact that there 
are not 20,000 monosyllabic and final rhymes 
in the English language, and of nearly 
20,000 antepenults given in the dictionaries 
eighty per cent, have no rhyme. The second 
and third parts of the Lexicon, giving 
rhymes for words of more than one syllable, 
like abeyance, persuaded, unwavering, are 
particularly useful. Altogether the book is 
one that every verse-writer should own. 

Manual for the Study of the Psychology of 
Advertising and Selling. By Harry Dexter 
Kitson, Ph.D. 116 pp. Stiff paper. Philadelphia • 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 19^0. 
This manual is the result of experience 
gained through twelve repetitions of a 
course in "The Psycholop^y of Advertising 
and Selling." It teaches theory, rather than 
technique, and gives, from a scientific point 
of view, a great many suggestions of practi- 
cal value to advertising writers and to busi- 
ness men. 

England. The Blue Guide Series. Edited by Find- 
lav Muirhead. With 75 maps and plans. 598 pp- 
Cfoth. London : Macmillan & Co. Ltd. ; New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 19-20. 
The Blue Guides — the new international 
series published by the Macmillans — are 
designed to replace the German Baedekers, 
which lost their popularity and their useful- 
ness in the war. This book on England, for 
instance, is everything that a guide book 
should be. complete, thorough, up-to-date, 
indispensable to the traveler, and of great 
value in the library, especially to writers on 
current topics, as a book of reference. It is 
a pleasure to know that the first volume of 
the series, the book on London, has already 
attained a fourth and revised impression. 
This book will have a warmer welcome still. 
It covers England thoroughly, giving in 
every case the information, current and his- 
torical, that everybody wants to have, accur- 
ate, comprehensive, brief. Nothing of in- 
terest is over-looked, and everything is 
treated in a thorough way. Practical in- 
formation is given about money and ex- 
penses, railways and other means of travel, 
hotels, the postal and telegraph service, mo- 
toring, and even aviation. The book begins 
with a valuable ** Introduction to the Study 
of English Monuments," and there are tables 
of architectural periods, the dimensions of 
English cathedrals, and the sovereigns of 
England, with information about some Eng- 



lish usages and a glossary of ordinary words 
used differently in Great Britain and in the 
United States. Everything in the book is 
made easily accessible by an exhaustive in- 
dex, and there are seventy-five maps and 
plans, including a number of automobile 
maps. 

Henley's Twentieth Century Formulas, Recipes, 
and Processes. Edited by Gardner D. Hiscox, 
M. E. 1920 edition, revised and enlarged. 807 pp. 
Cloth. New York : The Norman W. Henley Pub- 
lishing Company. 1020. 

A book so valuable that a copy of it, if it 
were possible, should be in every household 
is this new edition of Henley's book of 
recipes, formulas, and processes, which has 
been compiled with a view to meeting the 
practical requirements of the home and the 
workshop — the needs of the mechanic, the 
manufacturer, the artisan, the housewife, 
and the general home worker. Its 10,000 
recipes cover every branch of the useful arts 
and practical work, telling how to make 
everything for the home, factory, and work- 
shop, and showing countless ways of saving 
and making money. It is the most valuable 
formula book published — a mine of practi- 
cal information and up-to-date in every re- 
spect. Recipes for making inks, mucilage, 
pastes, and other adhesives, typewriter rib- 
bons, rubber stamps ; remedies for insect 
bites ; directions for detecting food adulter- 
ants ; instructions for dyeing ; recipes for 
essences and extracts, cosmetics, cleaning 
preparations, antiseptics, antidotes for poi- 
sons, insect powders, hair preparations ; 
household formulas ; photography, water- 
proofing — these are only a few of the many 
subjects treated. The index alone covers 
nearly a score of closely printed pages. Al- 
together, the book is worth much more than 
it costs. 

Russian Grammar. For class and reference use. 
By John Dyneley Prince, Professor of Slavonic 
Languages, Columbia University. 211 pp. Cloth. 
New York : Columbia University Press. 1919. 

So many persons in this country are study- 
ing Russian now — some because a knowl- 
edge of Russian will have commercial value, 
and others because Russian literature is so 
notable that it is worth while to be able to. 
read it in the original — that this new gram- 
mar, with a progressive method of acquir- 
ing the language, will be welcomed. As. 
Professor Prince points out. while Russian 
is difficult at first, mainly owing to the some- 
what confusing phonetics, many obstacles 
disappear when the student has mastered the 
alphabet and has become familiar with the 
phonetics and the grammatical basis. It is 
quite impossible, he says, to learn Russian by 
the " natural method," that is, exclusively by 
talking, without a previous study of the 
grammar. The method of Professor Prince's 
grammar is simple and sensible, and diligent 
study of it will give the student a good 
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working knowledge of Russian. With that 
.acquired, he will find that he has gained 
more than a knowledge of one language, for 
the living Slavonic languages — Russian, 
Polish, Czecho-Slovak, Serbo-Croatian, Slo- 
vene, Wendish, and Bulgarian — are all so 
.closely related that a knowledge of any one 
of them is a key to an easy comprehension 
of all the others. 

How TO Speak French Like the French. French 
idioms and current expressions, with a list of 
French proverbs. By Marie and Jeanne Yersm. 

2ri pp. Cloth. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott 
ompany. i^ao. , , . 

To acquire an idiomatic knowledge of 
French without living among French-speak- 
ing people has been almost an impossibility, 
but this admirable book makes it possible to 
learn not only to speak as the French do, but 
to understand the conversation of the 
French, their books, and their plays, as no 
foreigner can do who is not familiar with 
French colloquialisms. As a rule, foreign- 
ers do not know the idioms of common 
French speech, and when they try to employ 
.one that they have heard they are apt to use 
it wrongly. They may understand words in 
their usual sense, but they do not appreciate 
^e fine points of French, and miss much 
that is important and interesting. In speak- 
ing they are likely to use English expres- 
sions put into French words, and the result 
is not French at all, although they may be 
understood. This book gives the idioms and 
the current expressions of French, leaving 
out those that are seldom used, and giving 
with each idiom a translation where trans- 
lation is possible and a sentence showing 
just how the idiom is used. In all there 
must be more than 5,000 terms and expres- 
sions illustrated in this way in the book, 
which is simply invaluable to any one who 
wishes to get a thorough knowledge of 
French as it is spoken and written by French 
people. 
'The Mueller-Walle Method of Lip-Readino 

FOR THE Deaf. By Martha E. Bruhn. 282 pp. 

Cloth. Lynn, Mass. : Thomas P. Nichols & Son 

Co. 1920. 

The plot possibilities of lip-reading are of 
enough interest to writers to make it worth 
their while to get some knowledge of the 
principles of instruction in the art. More- 
over, the number of deaf persons is so great 
— something like 600,000, it is estimated, in 
New York City alone — that a book of this 
kind has a strong popular appeal. That lip- 
reading is practical is daily proved not only 
by individual conversations between persons 
who are deaf, but by gatherings of many 
people where the busy hum of conversation 
and the quick interchange of thought give 
no hint of the fact that the hearing of the 
speakers is impaired, so long as they are 
looking at those with whom they are talking. 



Miss Bruhn. the author of this book, which 
is the third revised edition of the Miiller- 
Walle Method of Lip-Reading for the Deaf, 
is herself totally deaf, but she has won a 
place not only as a teacher and a writer, but 
as a lecturer. She is at the head of a school 
of lip-reading in Boston, and one of her 
pupils became the wife of Dr. Alexander M. 
Bell, the inventor of the telephone. The 
course of instruction given in her new book 
is complete. 

The Story of a Connecticut Life. By Charles 

8. Eldredge. ^2 pp. Cloth. Troy, N. Y. : Allen 
00k and Printing Co. 1919. 

It has been said that there is material for 
an interesting book in the story of anybody's 
life. This is certainly true in the case of 
Mr, Eldredge, for his life has been an active 
and successful one, with varied interests 
and experiences, of which he writes frankly 
in an attractive way. His book — the auto- 
biography of an American business man — 
is a human document of a quite unusual 
kind. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 
[ The Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer's library, such as works of refer* 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 
edgea under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of The Writer's readers.] 
The Primer of Shorthand. An easy introduction 
to Pitmanic phonography through words of one 
syllable. By Jerome B. Howard. 99 pp. Stif! 
paper. Cincinnati : The Phonographic institute 
Company. 1920. 
The American Ret> Cross and the Great War. 
By Henry P. Davison, Chairman of the War Coun- 
cil of the American Red Cross. 302 pp. Cloth. 
New York : The Macmillan Company. 1920. 
South Sea Foam. By A. Safroni-Middleton. 350 
pp. Cloth. New York : George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 1920. 

» 

LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention The Writer.] 

The Art of William Dean Howells. With 
portrait. Arthur Hobson Quinn. Century for Sep- 
tember. 

Gabriele D'Annunzio. Joseph Collins. Scrib- 
ner's for September. 

The Paradox of Thoreau. Odell Shepard. 
Scribner's for September. 

The Colyumists' Confessional. VIII. — H. I. 
Phillips, by Himself. With portrait. Everybody's 
Magazine for August. 

On Being an Essayist. Berton Braley. Bookman 
for August. 

On Humor in Literature. C. S. Evans. Book- 
man for August. 
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Mm. Dooliy, Alias Finley Pbtek Dunnb. 
^Sfforris R. Werner. Bookman for August. 

Sbakspbkb? Edwin Bjorkman. Bookman for Au- 

FmANcis Bkbtt Young. Compton Mackenzie. 
3ookman for August. 

Current Taste in Fiction. A Quarterly Survey. 
_John Walcott. Bookman for August. 

The Folk Poetry of the United States. Alice 
•Corbin Henderson. Poetry for August. 

The Art of Poetry. Richard Aldington. Dial 
:for August. 

George Bernard Donlin. Robert Morss Lovett. 
jyial for August. 

Thus to Revisit. — III. Reminiscences. Ford 
Ifadox Hueffer. Dial for August. 

Shakspere the Truth-teller. Romain RoUand. 
Translated by Helena Van Brugh de Kay. Dial for 
August. 

The Press and the People. Dr. Talcott Wil- 
'Jiams. Homiletic Review for September. 

Street and Smith — Publishers for the 
'Pkoflb. American News Trade Journal for August. 

The High Cost of Periodical Publishing. IV. 
-^ Getting Ready for the Press. Illustrated. Ameri- 
•can News Trade Journal for August. 

Lahguage for Music. Musical Courier for Au- 
ifust 5. 

William Marion Reedy. Fourth Estate for Au> 
rgnst 14. 

Romain Rolland .in New Vein. With portrait. 
I^iterary Digest for August 7- 

Shakspere Identified Again. Literary Digest for 
wAugust 14. 

Seven Men Who Draw Funny Pictures — and 
Imrge Salaries (Bud Fisher, Rube Goldberg, Clare 
Priggs, Gene Byrnes, T. A. ( Tad ) Dorgan, Fon- 
taine Fox,' and George McManus ). Jane Dixon. 
Iteprxnted from the People's Favorite Magazine in 
-the Literary Digest for August 14. 

How Harold Bell Wright's " That Printer of 
Udells" Camb to be Printed. Literary Digest 
for August 21. 

Must Novelists Forget the War? Literary Di- 
Ifest for August 21. 

" After-War " Reading Courses. Literary Di- 
Ifest for August 21. 

William Marion Reedy. With portrait. Literary 
Digest for August 21. 

Medical Literary Criticism. Literary Digest 
lor August iB. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

Marguerite Wilkinson is traveling through 
England with her husband in search of ma- 
terial for a new book and for some articles 
• on great English authors for the Touchstone 
Magazine. 

Anatole France is going to marry, at the 
.age of seventyrseven. 



William Dean Howells left but one com- 
pleted manuscript, a novel which he wrote 
some years ago but for personal reasons de- 
cided should not be published during his 
lifetime. 

The little frame house in Camden, N. J., 
where Walt Whitman spent his last days 
has been bought by the city of Camden for 
$600, and will be moved either to Whitman 
Park or to Forest Hill Park, and converted 
into a memorial museum. 

A grant of £100 in the British Civil List 
Pensions to William Watson, added to his 
previous pension, gives him £200 a year. 
The widow of Gordon Stables, who was 
popular a good many years ago as a writer 
of boys* stories, receives an annual pension 
of £75. and the same sum has been granted 
to T. Sturge Moore "in recognition of his 
distinction as a poet and artist, and in con- 
sideration of his circumstances." 

The writers' association of Norway has 
asked the Storthing to appropriate 60,000 
kroner annually for the benefit of those 
writers "whose works, having literary value 
only, cannot hope for sufficient business suc- 
cess to enable their authors to live in these 
hard times." They propose to recompense 
the Government by the following plan: At 
present the Norwegian copyright becomes 
extinct fifty years after the author's death. 
The writers' association proposes that at the 
expiration of the fifty years all royalties go 
to the Government. They claim that a mini- 
mum of the annual profits from the works 
of some of the greatest Norwegian write*-s 
would be more than 60,000 kroner. 

In order to reduce the cost of books the 
Gyldendals of Copenhagen have announced 
that they will begin this fall to lithograph 
typewritten manuscripts. 

The Century Company ( New York ) will 
send to anybody on request a booklet 
biography of Frederick O'Brien. 

The corrected proof-sheets of Boswell's 
"Life of Johnson," were sold at the Walpole 
Galleries recently for $2,200, to A. Edward 
Newton, author of "The Amenities of Book 
Collecting." 
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"A Study of Poetry," by Bliss Perry 
( Houghton MifHin Company ), covers the 
whole field of poetry, discussing such sub- 
jects as " The Poet's Imagination," " Verbal 
Images," " Imagist Verse,'' " Genius and In- 
spiration," "The Nature of Rhythm," and 
" Rhyme, Stanza, and Free Verse," with an 
extended discussion of lyric verse. 

** The Americanization of Edward Bok," 
the autobiography of the boy from Holland 
who became the editor of the Ladies' Home 
Journal, is announced by the Scribner's. 

" Twentieth Century French Writers," by 
Mme. Mary Duclaux ( Charles Scribner's 
Sons), comprises a series of biographical 
studies of French poets and novelists of the 
present century, among them Maurice 
Barres, Romain Rolland, Edmond Rostand, 
Henri Barbusse, and Paul Claudel. 

Albert Bigelow Paine is preparing a con- 
densation of his long biography of Mark 
Twain, and it will be published by the Har- 
pers in the fall. 

The Macmillans have published the fifth 
and sixth volumes of "The Life of Benja- 
min Disraeli, Ear] of Beaconsfield," the 
work of George E. Buckle, who took up the 
task upon the death of W. F. Moneypenny, 
who was the author of the first four vol- 
umes. 

"The Kinds of Poetry, and Other Essays," 
by Professor John Erskine, of Columbia 
University ( Duftield and Co.), includes four 
essays : " The Kinds of Poetry," " The New 
Poetry," "The Teaching of Poetry," and 
"Scholarship and Poetry." 

"Methods and Materials of Literary Crit- 
icism," by Charles Mills Gayley and Benja- 
min Putnam Kurtz, is the second volume in 
a series of practical handbooks of Methods 
and Materials of Literary Criticism. 

To the history of book publishing in Lon- 
don is to be added a volume on "John Mur- 
ray III.," written by his son, John Murray 
IV. 

"Echoes of Robert Louis Stevenson," by 
J. Christian Bay, of the John Crerar Library, 
is published in a limited edition of five hun- 
dred numbered copies by Walter M. Hill 
( Chicago ). 



The second volume of the life of Goethe 
which Professor P. Hume Brown had nearly 
completed when he died in the winter of 
1 91 8 has been revised and finished by Lord 
Haldane, and will be published under the 
title, "The Later Years of Goethe." by Joha 
Murray (London). The first volume^ 
" The Youth of Goethe," appeared in 191 3. 

" Margaret Fuller : a Psychological Biog- 
raphy," by Katherine Anthony, is published 
by Harcourt, Brace, & Howe. 

"Mary Russell Mitford and Her Sur- 
roundings," by Constance Hill, is published 
by the John Lane Company. 

" English-German Literary Influences." by 
Lawrence Marsden Price, is a bibliography 
and survey added to the University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Modern Philology. 

Stopford Brooke's last critical w^ork,. 
" Naturalism in English Poetry," is an- 
nounced by E. P. Button & Co. 

" Dante : The Central Man of all the 
World," by John T. Slattery ( New York i 
P. J. Kennedy & Sons), gives a course of 
lectures delivered at the New York State 
College for Teachers at Albany. 

Announced additions to the Contemporary 
Series are " Some Contemporary Novelists 
( Women ) " and " Some Contemporary 
Novelists ( Men ) ," by R. Brimley Johnson* 
" Some Contemporary Poets," by Harold 
Monroe, and " Some Contemporary Drama- 
tists," by H. W. Stace. 

A brief biography of Thomas H.. Huxley, 
written by his son, Leonard Huxley, is to be 
published in the Life Stories of Famous 
Men. 

Humphrey Milford ( London ) announces 
a " Commentary on Robert Browning's 
• Ring and the Book,' " by A. K. Cook. 

Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost died in New 
York August 7, aged seventy-seven. 

Virginia Frances Townsend died at Arl- 
ington, Mass., August 11, aged eighty-four. 

Sir Norman Lockyer died at Sidmouth, 
England. August 16, aged eighty-four. 

Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton died at 
Huntington, L. I.„ August. 22.. aged eighty- 
one. 
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The Writer's Directory of PcriodicalaS 



The information for this Directory, showing the 
manuscript market and the manuscript reouiremcnts 
of many pubUcatiuns. has been gathered directly 
from the editors of the periodicals, and is strictly 
up to date. 

The second printing of the Directory, which is 
constantly being revised and en^arRod, began in The 
VVritbr for February, igi6, and a four-years* sub- 
scription beginning with October, 1916, will give 
the Director)' complete, togeth«>r \rith much other 
valuable matter. The third printing ii» now in 
progress. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publirati»n, 
it M adrisabl^ t« sscure « sample copy. 



( Codtiaued ir^m Soptember Writav.) 

Parcel 'Po&t Jonnud ( M ), Moorectown. X. J. 
98^00 ; aoc W. Qeaeat NLoorr, editor. 

U9O0 maoiiacripts rcUting to business plans, 

wkA\ <xrder plsns, home •wotV, and anj new lines 

of local business. Prints no fiction, Imy* no 

phmogTaphflk» sets length limits at 1,000 words, 

aad pays on acceptance. 

ParcDts Magazine ( M ), The Tarcjits Assnciation, 

Inc., 441 Fourth «Te., N«w Ywrk. $\.w) ; loc. 

Helen M. Cramp, e<Htor. 

Uses general articles 0*1 child welfare. I'Dnts 
JBTcnne tiction and rerwe to .1 liiuitfd extent, 
buys photogra7>h^ and sets length limit at ^,000 
words. Pay* after publication. 
Parittienne C M ), Lt^ r.oti]r%'ards Publishiag Co . *5 
West 45th SL. New York. $2.00 : joc. F. M. Os- 
borne, editor. 

Uses short stories and nOTclettcA, t>rrferrinfir 
fiction dealing ^ith romance or advcnt^rf, with 
a Contineiitiil anri Oriental setting, swit: actjon. 
a unique pUM, a >»urprise eniliiiK. and a mini- 
mum of description and p^ycliolovfical ari.ilTiib. 
Wants no "character" stories. Limits K'nsrth 
to i8.(KX) word* lor norelctteis and 5.000 words 
tor shf^rt »tones. Prints p.xnry, jokes, epigrams, 
etc. fiuys no photographs, and pay< within a 
week after acceptance. 
Park's Floral Migazinc ( .M ), La Park. Pcnn. 10c. 
single copies, tree. John K. Kdily, editor. 

A magazine making a ^pccinlty of tloral sub- 
jects, piclerring inilructive ti T.il data to de- 
scriptive stones, of gardens. Prints uo tiction, 
but does bur poetry with a lloral mot ire, and 
occasional pliotogrnjihs. Set-* b-ngth limit at 850 
to i.rx%> words. .Much of the matter piiuted 
c^'n'c*« from intcrc*sted Hub^crihers who are 
ple.ised with personal arrangementii made for 
funii-shing copy. 
Pathtinder ( \V ». Washington, D. C. $1.00 ; 5c. 
George D. Mitrhtll, editor. 

Prints " the gist of the world's newsi in a nut- 
shell." PractifiUy all matoi lai is prepared in 
the otTice of the periodical, but occa-ionally buys 
serials ; general articles ; poetry ; hurnoroui 
verse ; jokes , plays ; and juvenile matter. All 
material mii>-^ be miobjt'ctionaMc. Does not buy 
Tuisccl.ancous photograjths. Pays on acceptance. 
Patriot ( formerly Patriotic Service > ( W ), ^7.15 
Broadway, New York. 

Publication discontinued. 
Pennsylvania Farmer ( W ). 261 South 'Jhirfl ^t.. 
Pliilarlelphia. 75c. ; 5c. John 11. Voorhces and R. 
P. Kester, editors. 

Devoted to atrriculture. Print!, short .••torics ; 

novelettes ; serials ; general articles , poftry ; 

humorous verse ; jokes ; plays ; and juvenile 

matter, and buys photographs. Pays tentrt of 

month following publication. 

Pexjple's ( Favorite ) Magazine < M ), Street Sc 

Smith. 79 Seventh avc., New York. $2.00 ; u^c. 

Lee D. Prown, editor. 

Uses business, personality, and self-study 
articles ; shf)rt stories ; serials ; novelettes , 
poetry ; and humorous verse ; but no jokes, 
plays, or juvenile matter. Setk length limits at 
irom 3,000 to 8,000 words for short stones, from 
1,000 to 4,ofX) for general articles ; and from 40,000 



I to 50,000 words for serials. Prefers fictioi^ of the 

kind in which readers can see an illuminS^'ed rr- 
I flection of themselves ; but it may treat orj bu>i 

tiess, adventure, mystery, or heart interest, .must 
have punch, and should have a strong maU iMter- 
'est. Buys photographs when needed for iJ!iis 
tration of articles, and items of from 100 to sw. 
words on how people have made " Extra 
Money " — money ** on the side," exclusive «>t 
their salaries, etc. Prefers them illustrated with 
photographs or designs. Pays on acceptance. 
Pcciple's Home Journal ( M ), 80 Lafayette St., N'ew 
Y<irk. %i^> ; 15c. Moody B. Gates, editor ; Nfarv 
fcotsford Charlton, managing editor. 

tJses a serial in each issue — printed in fronn 
two to tive installments, 15.000 words in t-ach 
installment ; a novelette of 10.000 words ; anJ 
trom four to five ."^hort stories, of from 3.0QO to 
^.iwx> words. iJuys general articles — persimaliiy 
and current interest articles, such as uplift cora- 
ruunity service, co-operative movements, etc, 
but always with iluc regard to the '* heart-throb " 
and human interest ; poetry, of the affirmative, 
cheerful kiml : humorous verse, not facetious, 
but the right sort of humor that is downrigbi 
funny, and wliieh the editors say is h.ird to get . 
j<»kes ; and departmental matter on all subierts 
relating to the home, such as cookery, home eco- 
nomics, etc. Buys phot{»graph!i for its page, 
*' Photographic News of the World *' — anythmj? 
strange, unusual, or arresting, as well as news 
photographs and those on current topics. 
Wants the story with a big idea behind it. 
S(miething basically big enough to gel across to 
the reader so that he will recognize it. The plot 
interest story — not the *' expanded incident '* 
story — is what the magazine is looVing for. 
the good, clean, live love story of voung love is 
always in demand by the People's Home Journal. 
Pays on acceptance. 

ADDITIOSS AND CHANGES. 

Oh Boy ( M ). 156 Market St.. Newark, N. J. $1.00 ; 
IOC. Jacob Jerome Kalter, editor. 

' .A new magazine for boys. Desires manu- 
scripts dealing with advetiture, travel, or mys- 
tery, containing matter of interest to boy reader? 
between ten and eighteen. .\'o blood and thun- 
der, or mind-poisoning material published. 
Uses short stones and serials, and. rarely, hum- 
orous verse and jokes. Sets length limit for 
short stories at al»out .■^.cxw words ; no limit for 
serials. P,uys department matter of interest to 
Mamp collectors, or articles dealing with elec- 
tn< ity, machinery, anri tools. Does not buy 
photr)graphs. I'sually pavs a week or two after 
acceptance. 

Playbov ( not published repularlv ), 27 West Eighth 
St.. New York. Fgmont 11. Arens. editor. 

A portfolio of .Art and Satire. Does not read 
or use unsoljcited manuscripts, and does, not pay 
for material. Wants nothing submitted. 

Scientific American Monthly ( Successor to Scien- 
tific American Supplement ) < M >, Woolworth 
Building, New York. $7.o(.i . 60c. A. Russell 
Bond, editor. 

Uses articles of a scientific and technical na- 
ture, setting length limit at s.wo words. Buys 
photographs, and pays on acceptance. 
Tatler ( M ). 1571 Broadway. Room 220, New York. 
$1.00 : 15c. Walter E. Colby, editor. 

DeToted to the screen and stage. Uses very 

short humorous stories, humorous verse, jokes, 

and short humorous play<. ; buys photographs of 

especially attractive and unusual stage and screen 

stars , pays on acceptance. 

Western Advertising ( M ), 618 Mission St., San 

I rancisco, Calif. S2.00 ; 2^c. J. V. Breitwieser 

editor. 

Devoted tu advertising and selling on ttie 
Pacific coast and m the ftocky Mountain regions, 
using matter pertinent to these subjects, and 
some general articles , sets length limit at 2,500 
words ; occasionally buys photographs ; and 
-leys on publication. The official organ of the 
'acific Coast Advertising Clubs Association. 
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The third printing of this Directory — enlarged and revised — was begun in The Writer 
for March, 1917. B-ack numbers can be supplied. A four-years' subscription beginning 
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WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS. 



One who writes mainly for diversion, or 
seeks literary reputation, will probably do 
well to write fiction. There is not a great 
deal of honor to be gained from writing for 
trade journals, and the trade journals do not 
print literature. One who looks on writing 
simply as a business, however, will do well to 
familiarize himself with the possibilities of 
the trade-journal market. He will find that 
the trade journals are much easier to write 
for than the fiction magazines, that the re- 
muneration for the two kinds of work is 
about the same — excepting that he can 
produce more trade- journal material than 
fiction — and that in writing for the trade 
journals he will learn much more in his work. 

Writing for the trade journals, however, is 



not child's play, by any manner of means. 
Writers have been given some wrong ideas 
about it. I remember reading some time ago 
an article on the wonderful opportunities for 
writers in the house-organ field. I still have 
the magazine in which this article appeared. 
" Never," exclaims the writer enthusiastically,, 
"was the demand for matter so urgent, so 
great . . . Think of it — a thousand live 
markets! And the chances are you have not 
even known of them." Immediately following 
he gave a list of more than two hundred of 
these ( supposedly ) live markets. 

I bit. I did just what he advised writers, 
to do: I sent out nice little notes to the edi- 
tors of quite a number of these publications,, 
saying to each that I was a writer, and hoped 
to contribute to his periodical and would be 
pleased if he would place my name on his 
mailing list. 

As a result I learned several things, first 
that a large number of these " live markets '* 
had been *' dead " markets for from one to • 
six or more years, publication of the house 
organs concerned having been discontinued. 
I learned also that comparatively few house 
organs buy material. A few of the editors 
addressed did place my name on their lists» 
and I am still getting their little publications, 
but I have yet to sell a dollar's worth of ma- 
terial to any one of them. 

This does n't mean that no house organ 
buys material. Many house organs do, and. 
pay good prices for it, too, and for those 
whq write with the humble purpose of mak- 
ing a living the trade journals, including 
house organs, do offer " a thousand live mar- 
kets!" Furthermore, the buyers of the great 
majority of these markets would literally begt- 
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for material, if they only knew from whom 
to beg and thought it would do any good. 
- I say this not only from my experiences 
with several score of these publications, but 
I have got the same idea from letters from 
editors and from personal conversations with 
other editors. Take my own experience : 
Within the last two weeks I have had accep- 
tances of trade-journal matter from eight 
different editors who asked for more of such 
material. One editor, whom I have never 
seen, but with whom I have had business 
relations for some time, wrote me : " It does 
me good all over to read one of your articles. 
This is not flattery. When I tell you that 1 
am compelled to write a great deal of the 
material that goes into several pnblications 
myself and that I have to r^-write practically 
all the rest, you will understand why a well- 
written manuscript that has anything in it is 
a sight for my sore eyes." 

Another editor, one to whom I had sub- 
mitted only one manuscript previously, wrote 
in accepting my second offering : "Let me 
suggest that you keep your stamped return 
envelopes. I do not expect to find it neces- 
sary to return any of your work." 

To the editor of what is probably the best 
trade journal in its field, I talked — and 
smoked his good cigars — for more than an 
hour, and the whole burden of his conversa- 
tion was the difficulty of getting the manu- 
scripts he wants. "We have to keep diggin? 
all the time ourselves," he said, " in order to 
make our publication something like what 
we'd like to have it be. We simply can't get 
people enough to write for us. I don't mean 
that we don't get enough manuscripts — we 
get enough every day to fill several maga- 
zines ; the trouble is that those who have 
something worth saying won't take the 
trouble to say it right, while those who un- 
dertake to say things haven't anything worth 
saying. We don't encourage professional 
writers, as a rule, for that very reason. 
They don't write because they've got some- 
thing to say to the trade ; they write to fill 
up space and get a check for it." 

This editor told me of a friend of his who 
writes exclusively for the trade press, who 
employs two stenographers and writes under 
a multitude of synonyms, and who is making 



more than $6,000 a year at the business. My 
editorial friend added that if he were not get- 
ting too old and too lazy he would go into 
free-lance work himself. 

Compare writing for the trade journals 
with writing fiction. When I write fiction 

— as I still do when I can steal a little time 
from my other work — I spend a great deal 
of time on my plot ; then I write very slowly 
until the story is complete ; I revise very 
carefully and re-write, maybe several times ; 
then I send the product on the rounds of the 
fiction magazines, and after any number of 
trips out perhaps finally the manuscrlot sticks 
and I get a check. About a year later, if I 
am lucky, I may see the magazine with my 
story in it on the newsstand and buy a copy. 
That is all there is to that. The idea is gone, 
used, and when I wish to write another story 
I must think up a fresh plot. 

In writing for the trade press I do not 
think up material ; I go out and get it from 
the trade. I write the articles, utilizing the 
material I get from business men, as fast as 
my typewriter will go, and one writing is 
enough. I send the manuscript out once, and 
it does n't come back. Within a few weeks 

— two or three months at most — my work 
is in print, and the publishers send me free a 
copy of the magazine with my contribution. 
The remuneration is usually as much as that 
from the average fiction magazine, or more. 

Some trade periodicals pay a low rate, it is 
true, but the great majority pay more than a 
half a cent a word. When an editor offers 
me less than half a cent a word for an arti- 
cle, I either recall the manuscript or do not 
write for him again. The majority of the 
trade journals for which I write pay from 
three-quarters of a cent to two cents a word. 

But that is not all. Most of the material I 
get can be used for similar articles for sev- 
eral trade journals in different lines ; or a 
free lance may syndicate a series of articles 
on general subjects, such as salesmanship and 
advertising, and sell it to a dozen magazines. 
In such a case the remuneration from each 
magazine is somewhat less than for exclusive 
material, but the total from all the magazines 
that take the series is, of course, far greater. 
Syndicate material offered should have a 
copyright line, like " Copyright, 1920, by John 
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Smith." ( " John * Smith " representing the 
^author's name), under the title, and the 
copyright should be secured in the author's 
name as soon as the matter is in print, ac- 
■cording to the rules of the Copyright office. 
Editors should be apprised of the fact that 
the matter is being syndicated. 

As for using the same material for similar 
-articles for several trade journals in differ- 
ent lines, editors have no objection to the 
practice, since there is no competition say be- 
tween a shoe trade journal and a corset mag- 
azine, and the same material may furnish an 
article for both. For instance : A druggist 
gave me a point about merchandizing, that 
was original with him. It was a splendid tip, 
and I knew that any druggists' magazine in 
America would be glad to get it ; but I 
•did n't rush home and get the article into the 
mail as soon as possible. Instead, I walked 
•out of the store and down the main thor- 
oughfare of the city, going into stores of all 
"kinds, and asking the proprietors or managers 
whether they had ever tried such an idea, and, 
if so, with what results. In this way I gat 
a supply of material that I have used already 
in a number of articles, and still haven't ex- 
hausted by any means. And such material 
almost writes itself! All I have to do is to 
quote the business man's own words, throw- 
ing in a few explanatory remarks occasionally. 
And has any editor complained because I sold 
the same idea to trade periodicals in several 
fields? Certainly not. I varied my articles 
by getting interviews with leading men in 
each of the different lines, and so every arti- 
cle was, of course, unlike the rest. 

As I have shown, the trade journals are not 
short of manuscripts. Many of the larger 
ones are probably as much oversupplied as 
the fiction magazines ; but all of them are 
continually short of the stuff right from the 
trade itself, and this is pre-eminently what 
they want. Here, then, is the thing to do : 
Get out of the study and get into the shops 
and stores. Find out what business men in 
every line are doing, and then tell others of 
the trade about it through the columns of the 
trade journals. 

Probably the best way to do at first, is to 
-write up some prominent business man or 



business house. Select your subject, in this 
case, and then drop the editor of a trade 
journal in that line a note, asking him if he 
would like to see such an article. If you 
have selected a prominent merchant — one 
who has made a success — the editor will 
very likely tell you to go ahead. Then it's up 
to you. Be sure to make your article practi- 
cal, and get all the information you can as to 
just how the successful man became success- 
ful. That is what others want to know. 

It is very important to study the journals 
for which you plan to write. Learn what 
they want by reading what they have already 
published and then go after other material 
along the same lines. 

Get acquainted with business men of all 
kinds — as many as you can — and let them 
know that writing is your business. Such 
acquaintances will be worth money to you. 

Finally, when you don't know what to look 
for, look, anyway. Drop into a place at ran- 
dom, and talk with the business man in 
charge. Maybe he will tell you that he 
doesn't know a thing that would interest the 
trade, but talk to him just the same ; keep 
your eyes open, look around, and ask a lot of 
questions. You will be likely to get some- 
thing before you go. Business managers are 
doing more new things now and doing things 
better than ever before in the history of busi- 
ness ; get them started on what they are do- 
ing and have done, and. they will furnish you 
with material for many manuscripts. 

Don't overlook the little things. Success 
largely depends on little tubings, and business 
has been business for so long and men have 
studied it so thoroughly that there aren't so 
many big new things cropping up. Look for 
the little fine points of salesmanship, of ad- 
vertising, of service, of window dressing, of 
display. These are always good. 

To those who live in villages and in the 
rural districts, the farm journals offer an ex- 
cellent field for articles from which farmers 
generally will get practical ideas. There is 
no reason why a writer who knows farming 
and who makes a business of getting success- 
ful material for farmers shouldn't make a 
•splendid success writing for farm journals 
alone. D. G. Baird. 

Detroit, Mich. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
The Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of Thk 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

• 
• • 

The editor of three periodicals of general 

circulation who wanted to get three serial 

novels emits a wail, saying that he was 

forced by the greedy authors to agree to pay 



$25,000 for the seris^l rights of each. Two 
of the authors demanded advance payments 
of $10,000 before they had written a line — 
and got it. Still there are writers who arc 
willing to sell manuscripts which they think 
are just as good for much less money. 
• 

Representative Griffin has submitted to 
Congress a list showing the vocations of per- 
sons having the largest incomes in the 
United States before 1918. Authors were 
not at the top, but they made a fair showing. 
Here arc the figures : — 
15 authors, editors and reporters — 

I earned $500,000 

I earned 300,000 

1 earned 250,000 

2 earned 200,000 

2 earned 150,000 

8 earned 100,000 

The public is at liberty to guess the names. 

• 

The Century Company is still urging writ- 
ers to produce juvenile books, calling atten- 
tion to their long-continued sale when they 
are good. It says : — 

" Juveniles in the publishing field seem to 
absorb some of the spirit of the class for 
whom they are written ; the vigor of life is 
stronger in them than in most books written 
for adults, and they keep on calling healthily 
for reprinting when many an adult book that 
appeared first in the same catalogue with 
them has long since perished on the book- 
seller's remainder counter." 



The idea of the Shelfless Librao'. orgi- 
nated by W. P. Baker, of Syracuse, N. Y., for 
the promotion of good reading and discus- 
sion, is explained in the printed slip to be 
pasted in the books given to the Library, 
which reads as follows : — 

This book belongs to the SHELFLESS LI- 
BRARY. 

Any one may put a book in circulation by 
handing an interesting volume to a friend who 
seems likely to be interested also. This notice 
in the cover makes it part of the Shelfless Li- 
brary. 

The borrower agrees to put this book on his 
reading table, not his book shelf, and to read it 
without delay. 

He agrees when he has read it to pass it on to 
a friend who, he believes, will be interested. 
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The names of those who have read the book 
are written below, so that the reader may know 
to whom it is not to be given, and with whom 
he may find pleasure in discussing it. 

The Shelfless Library, it will be seen, has 
circulation, but no members — books but no 
librarian — friends but no building, trustees, 
owners, or home. Any one who wishes lo 
share good books with others joins the in- 
stitution by just putting a book into circula- 
tion. The explanatory slip keeps it travel- 
ing. One reader hands the book to a neigh- 
bor, or mails it to somebody anywhere. 
Thus a good book may have, not one reader 
but twenty every year, and keep going until 
it is worn out. The Post-Standard, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., will send fifty of the Shelfless 
Library slips to any one on receipt of ten 
cents, simply to cover the cost. 

• 
• • 

Spain has evolved a great idea. In Madrid, 
we are told, a weekly review has been founded 
to which only subscribers can contribute. 
*' Every manuscript which is accepted re- 
ceives a number. One in every ten is paid 
for, the lucky one being the manuscript whose 
number ends with the same figure as the win- 
ning number in the national lottery at the 
first drawing after the article is published." 
Lotteries are illegal in the United States, 
however, so that the scheme cannot be 
adopted over here. 



LITERARY SHOP TALK. 



[ This department is open to readers of The 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in wrfting or in dealing with editors, and for ttic 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.} 



The edKor of Life writes : — 

Frank V. Faulhaber, writing in the September 
Writer about joke-writing, is somewhat inaccur* 
ate in his statements about Life. He says that 
Life is hard to sell to. Naturally it is, when tlie 
jokes do not come up to our standard, but as a 
matter of fact we employ a large staff, not only 
to read jokes, but to rewrite them for our pur- 
poses, and even when they are radically changed 
the contributor is invariably paid at the full rate. 
It would probably surprise Mr. Faulhaber to 
know how many jokes we buy each week from 
special contributors. Furthermore, it is not cor- 
rect to say that Life " often pays three dollars." 



We never pay less than three dollars. We pay 
some contributors at the rate of five dollars and 
some at the rate of ten dollars each ; and we 
have paid as high as twenty-five dollars. The 
jokes for illustration are, in a large proportion 
of cases, paid for at the rate of five dollars. 

With due consideration to the difficulty in ob- 
taining good jokes, there is practically no limit 
to the number we will accept. I would take a 
thousand of them at once from any man who can 
supply me with what I want. It is wrong for 
any writer who quite possibly has not been suc- 
cessful in getting his jokes accepted, to give the 
impression, which is thus conveyed to a large 
number of aspirants, that there is any difficulty 
in selling good jokes to Life. They are more 
valuable to us than almost any other material, 
because they so frequently serve as a basis for 
illustration, and because, with our limited space, 
it is essential that we crowd into each issue as 
great a variety of ideas as possible. 

Thomas L. Masson. 



I should like to say something regarding 
the question often asked, "How many times 
shall I sent out a manuscript?" My exper- 
ience has been that there should be no limit 
— that it is best to keep the manuscript go- 
ing, regardless. For instance, one manu- 
script of mine, the most carefully thought- 
out piece of work that I could do, beautifully 
type-written, came back to me again and 
again. I thought of it finally as a hoodoo, 
for I always found it in my mail box when 
things looked most discouraging, but never- 
theless I kept it on its travels, making a fresh 
copy when necessary. It became a standing 
joke with me, and yet the manuscript was 
one of my favorites, and I had faith in it. 
Finally, after many months, it found an edi- 
tor who " saw " it. It was accepted, and well 
paid for ; two other stories were ordered 
and well paid for by the same magazine ; 
and I had the final joy of winning an extra 
prize of fifty dollars on the first story by vote 
of the readers for the best-liked story that 
had appeared in that publication during a 
certain period of time by vote of the sub- 
scribers. I hope that knowledge of this ex- 
perience will encourage other writers who 
pet blue when their manuscripts come back. 
My advice to them would be : If a manu- 
script is the best work that you can do, prop- 
erly prepared for printing, keep it on its 
travels, regardless — but be sure that it is 
the best work of which you are capable, and 
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that it shall not look worn, forlorn, and dog- 
eared when it reaches the editor's desk. 

I should like to add that I am a subscriber 
for life for The Writer. Much of my good 
fortune is directly traceable to its pages. 1 
have just received another substantial check 
because I instantly followed up a hint from 
its columns, and I find it always pays to 
watch with care the " Manuscript Market " 
department. By sending off at once manu- 
scripts to meet needs announced, I often 
score a triumph. a. s. y. 



THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize oflfers 
should be sought from those oflfcring the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see " The 
Writer's Directory of Periodicals." ] 



Asia ( New York ) is always in the field 
for good oriental fiction by writers who un- 
derstand the background of the Orient and 
can accurately portray it in all its details. 
Asia, as a magazine on the Orient, cannot 
afford to use material that cannot be checked 
up in every way as to its accuracy. The 
magazine is also in the market for short arti- 
cles on unusual corners of the East — places 
seldom visited by tourists or writers. The 
editors have plenty of material on China and 
Japan, but would be glad to consider articles 
on Siam, Indo-China, the Dutch East Indies, 
Persia, Mesopotamia, Siberia, and the South 
Sea Islands. At the present time the editors 
are particularly anxious to get some good 
material on the South Sea Islands by writers 
who have visited the Islands and really know 
their subject, and can give them something 
new that is not necessarily about Gougin, or 
written to imitate the style of Jack London. 



The Woman's World ( Chicago ) is par- 
ticularly interested at this time in love 
stories of a youthful character ; not middle- 
aged romances. 

The Black Cat ( New York ) is just now 
in need of swift-moving short stories of 
about 7,000 words ; novelettes of from 10,000 



to 20,000 words ; humorous verse ; and epi- 
grams for fillers. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance, and the editors prefer fiction treat- 
ing of business, adventure, or love, or of st, 
humorous vein. 



The Woman's Weekly ( Chicago ) is es- 
pecially anxious to get short fiction with a 
humorous turn, that is neither dialect nor 
the doings of over-clever children. The edi- 
tor would also like some short, humorous- 
poems, and some illustrated feature articles,, 
of about 2,000 words, on subjects of interest 
to the average woman. The Woman's 
Weekly is well supplied with fiction for the 
next four months, but after January will 
again be in the market for stories of 3,500 or 
4,000 words. 

The Delineator ( New York ) just now is- 
in the market for good short stories — love 
stories, stories of mystery and romance with 
a strong woman interest, stories with clean 
action, stories that concern ever>-day people,. 
but not commonplace stories, between 5,000 
and 7,000 words. 

Jolin Martin's Book ( New York ) wants^ 
timely stories for special holidays — Christ- 
mas, Thanksgiving, Valentine's Day, ct 
cetera. 

The needs of McCall's Magazine ( New 
York ) remain pretty much the same. As- 
usual, the editor is buying good fiction, and 
she says that the increase in output, from 
both American and English writers, makes it 
possible for her to demand an increasingly 
improved quality. 

The Tatler ( New York ) wants short, 
snappy, humorous bits — almost anything of 
a general humorous nature, but it must be 
short and punchy. 

Oh Boy ( Newark, N. J. ) especially warns 
some short stories containing the elements of 
surprise, mystery, or adventure. Also some 
good stories of high school and college life,, 
or of life in the open. 



The Boys' World ( Elgin, III.) is at pres- 
ent in need of good class life stories for boys,, 
of from 2,000 to 2.500 words. Boys of To- 
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day, Girls of Today, and the Juniors of To- 
day arc smaller editions of the Boys' World, 
the Girls' Companion, and What to Do, all 
of which are published by the David C. Cook 
Company. The only department for which 
material is not bought is that devoted to Sun- 
day school lessons, the material for which is 
prepared by the editorial department. 



The Cosmopolitan ( New York ) is al- 
ways in the market for the best work by the 
best writers that the editors can get. 



Western Advertising ( San Francisco ) 
wants articles on institutional advertising, 
typography, commercial art, copy, research, 
layout, psychology of advertising. Western 
women in advertising, successful Western 
advertising campaigns, and advertising and 
sales matter. 



The Farmer's Wife ( St. Paul ) is more In 
need of good short fiction, or two-part fiction 
stories, than of anything else. The Farmer's 
Wife is not interested in the eternal triangle 
or in the down-trodden farm woman, but 
would like some wholesome, well-written fic- 
tion, which the editor finds about as scarce 
as snow storms in July. 



Owing to the consolidation of the All- 
Story Weekly with the Argosy ( New 
York ), the editor of the Argosy just at 
present is over-burdened with accepted mat- 
ter, so that the magazine will not be an en- 
couraging market for authors for some 
months to come. 



The San Francisco News Letter publishes 
a short story each week, but does not pay for 
the stories, believing that many aspiring 
young writers are willing to contribute 
original short stories occasionally for the 
publicity that the News Letter gives them. 
Poems are accepted on the same arrange- 
ment, but the News Letter is in the market 
for descriptive articles . of not more than 
1,300 words, on travel in foreign countries, 
unaccompanied by photographs. 



Playboy, published at 17 West Eighth 
street, New York, does not pay for material 
and does not read unsolicited manuscripts. 



Mr. Arens, the editor, desires that writers 
should not send manuscripts for considera- 
tion, and says that the magazine has been 
flooded with utterly impossible material, 
owing to a notice published ( not in The 
Writer ) saying that he desired manuscripts. 



Little Folks ( Salem, Mass. ) has so much 
accepted material on hand that at present it 
is not in the market. 



Longmans, Green, & Company ( New 
York ) announce the publication of a new 
quarterly review of Christian politics and 
religion, to be called the Pilgrim. The maga- 
zine will be edited by Rev. William Temple, 
Canon of Westminster. The first number 
will be published in October. 



The Crowell Publishing Company ( New 
York ) has bought the Mentor Magazine., 

Romance ( New York ) has suspended 
publication until general conditions are nor- 
mal again. 

The Odd Lot Review was merged with 
Forbes Magazine ( New York ) with the 
issue for July 24, 

The publication of the Traveler ( Chicago ) 
has been discontinued. 



Jefferson Jackson, editor of the National 
Harness Review ( Chicago ) is dead, and 
the paper has been suspended. 



The Ocean Engineer ( New York ) is no 
longer published. 

Dr. John W. Cunliffe has succeeded Dr. 
Talcott Williams as director of the Columbia 
University School of Journalism. The three 
traveling scholarships in journalism estab- 
lished by Joseph Pulitzer, which give the 
recipients $1,500 each to enable them to spend 
a year in Europe '* to study the social, politi- 
cal, and moral conditions of the people and 
the character and principles of the European 
press," have been awarded to Robert Gordon 
Wasson of Newark, N. J.; Katherine Mac- 
Mahon of Bloomington, 111.; and Clyde AI- 
den Beals of San Francisco. The $1,500 
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music scholarship has been awarded to Bern- 
ard Rogers of New York City. The $i,ooo 
prize for the best example of a reporter's 
work during the year has been awarded to 
John J. Leary, Jr., of the New York World, 
for a series of articles on the coal strikes 
last winter. The $500 for the best editorial 
goes to Harvey E. Newbranch, of the Omaha 
World-Herald. The $1,000 prize for the 
best original American play written in 19 19 
has been awarded to Eugene O'Neil, author 
of " Beyond the Horizon." The $2,000 prize 
for the best book on the history of the United 
States printed last year is given to Justin 
H. Smith for his "War with Mexico," and 
the $1,000 prize for the best American biog- 
raphy printed during the year is awarded to 
ex- Senator Beveridge for his "Life of John 
Marshall." 

Life ( New York ) oflFers prizes of $500, 
$300, and $200 for the best title submitted 
before November 30 for a picture printed 
in Life for October 7 and 21. 



The contest for prizes of 20,000 Ifre and 
10,000 lire offered by la Lega Italiana, for 
the two best one-act operas, as per announce- 
ment in the June Writer, is open only to 
Italians. The closing date of the contest is 
September 30, 1921. The conditions of the 
contest will be sent on request addressed : 
Lega Musicale Italiana, Sezione Editoriale, 
128 West Forty-ninth street, New York. 



The National Arts Club award of $250 for 
the best poem read before the Poetry Society 
of America last winter has been divided, 
$150 going to Amanda B. Hall for "The 
Dancer at the Shrine" and $100 to Leonora 
B. Speyer for " Two on a Hill." 

Prize offers still open: — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism : For the best Ameri- 
can novel published this year, $1,000 ; for the best 
play performed in New York, $z,ooo ; for the best 
book of the year on United States history, $z,ooo ; 
for the best American biography, $1,000. Also, 
Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3»soo and a 
$500-meda1, and three traveling scholarships having 
a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually uoder 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. Particulars 
In April Writer. 

London Bookman prize of $1,000 for the best first 



novel submitted by December, 1920. Particulars in 
August Writer. 

Prizes of $5,000, $2,500, $1,000, and $500, and twenty 
prizes of $250 each for the best twenty-four short 
stories published by the Photoplay Magazine during 
1921. Particulars in August Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 21, 1921. Particulars in Au- 
gust Writer. 

Prize of £500 offered by John Long, the London 
publisher, for a best first novel. 

Carrie Jacobs-Bond prize of $5,000 offered by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, for the best 
oratorio, *' The Apocalypse," submitted by a citizen 
of the United States between October i and No- 
vember I, 1920. Particulars in August Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Matinee Musical Club, 
of Philadelphia, for an instrumental ensemble for 
organ, violin, harp, and 'cello, contest to close No- 
vember I, 1921. Particulars in August Writer. 

Prize of $500, and five prizes of $ico each, offered 
by the True Story Magazine for the best success 
stories published between November, 19^0, and 
March, 1921. Particulars in September Writer. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. prize of $1,000 for 
the best trio for piano, violin and 'cello, submitted 
before August i, 1921. Particulars in September 
Writer. 

Etude prize offer of two sets of prizes of $15, $10. 
and $5, to children and young people for the best 
musical compositions offered before January i, 1921. 
Particulars in September Writer. 

O. Henry Memorial Prizes of $500 and $250 of- 
fered by the Society of Arts and Sciences, for the 
best short stories published in America m 19JD. 
Particulars in June Writer. 

Second Physical Culture six-months' photo price 
contest — $100 for the best photograph received be- 
fore November and five dollars for the best photo- 
graph each month. Particulars in April Wxztxi. 

Two prizes, each of $aoo, offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
a monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Particulars in April 
Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on " The Con- 
trol of Foreign Relations of the United States : 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities of 
the President, of the Senate and the House, and of 
the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice," offered 
by the American Philosophical Society. Competi- 
tion to close December 31, 1920. Particulars in July 
Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris for the two best essays on 
" Tolerance in Economics, Religion, and Politics.** 
Particulars in February Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshaw Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the 
British Academy. Particulars in May Writer. 

E. A. Karlsen prizes of $1,000 and $500 for the 
most meritorious papers on the subject, " What Can 
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41 Man Afford/' announced by the American 
Economic Association, to be submitted by October 
ji. Particulars in January Writer. 

Gratuity prize of £ioo for the best reputed story 
j>ublished in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars in October Writbr. 

Hawthomden prize of £100 for the best work of 
^imaginative literature in English prose or poetry, 
published during the previous twelve months. Par- 
ticulars in September Writrr. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 
ing with that for September — $joo for a poem or 
.group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
Jiuthor, without limitation. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song. 
*' Bright College Years." offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in April Writer. 

Prizes of $400 and $aoo offered by the Schumann 
Club, for the best compositions for women's voices 
submitted by November i. Particulars in April 
Whiter. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Bos- 
ton ) for photographs, in an advanced competition 
-and a beginner's competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each 
day. Particulars in May Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
-monthly by Everygirl's Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 
•( New York ) for stories, short poems, and essays, 
written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in October 
Writer. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Susan M. Boogher, who had a poem, " I 
First See Beatrice," in the Century for Sep- 
tember, and a story, " Mrs. Hagey and the 
Follies," in the Ladies' Home Journal for 
September, is Mrs. John P. Boogher of Saint 
Louis. Besides writing poems and short 
■stories which have appeared in the Smart Set, 
the Century. Poetry, Current Opinion, the 
Midland, and Harper's Magazine, Mrs Boo- 
gher is the author of a group of war plays 
•which were published in Reedy's Mirror. 
•Carl Sandburg of the Chicago Daily News 
said they were the best plays written in 
America during the war, while Mr. Reedv 
wrote editorially of them in the number of 
their publication : " The dialogue is terse and 
tense, indicative of emotional stress in the 
contrasted and conflicting personalities. The 
characters are self -projected rather than 



merely self-descriptive. I like them for the 
texture of fabric and for the intense dynamic 
that discharges in a high, glorious vision." 



Babette Deutsch, whose poem, " In Ab- 
sence," was published in Ainslee's Magazine 
for September, was graduated from Barnard 
College in 1917. While at college she was 
editor-in-chief of the Monthly and associate 
editor of the Weekly. She was also class 
poet. While she was in college the North 
American Review published her first poem, 
in 1916. Since leaving Barnard, Miss 
Deutsch has been engaged * in research and 
writing of various kinds. For some time 
she was assistant to the managing editor of 
the Political Science Quarterly, and for two 
years she was bibliographical secretary 10 
Professor Thorstein Veblin. Her book, 
" Banners," was published last year by the 
George H. Doran Company, and she has had 
contribittions in the New Republic, the Na- 
tion, the Yale Review, the Century, the Dial, 
and other publications. Miss Deutsch says 
that the most interesting work that she has 
done lately has been the translation, in col- 
laboration with Mr. A. Yarmolinsky, Chief 
of the Slavonic Division of the New York 
Public Library, of a Russian poem by A. 
Blok, "The Twelve," which will shortly ap- 
pear in pamphlet form. This poem went 
into 2,000,000 copies in Russia, and has been 
translated into six languages. It is called the 
epic of the revolution. 



Ethelean Tyson Gaw, who wrote the poem, 
"A Barnegat Love-Song," which Scribner's 
printed in its August issue, and which was 
afterward reprinted in the Literary Digest, 
is the wife of Dr. Allison Gaw, the head of 
the department of English in the University 
of Southern California, in which institution 
Mrs. Gaw has been both an undergraduate 
and a graduate student. Mrs. Gaw was born 
in Pennsylvania, and her first verse, entitled 
"After the Battle," appeared in the West 
Philadelphia Telephone ( now defunct ) when 
she was twelve years old. In 1918 Mrs. 
Gaw won the $500 prize offered by the Practi- 
cal Patriots' League for the best song of 
patriotism. Her poem was called a " Battle 
Song of Democracy," and there were 1463 
contestants. Mrs. Gaw says that her verse 
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falls into two classes — love and war — and 
that the poem she has most enjoyed writing 
was the sonnet, "Robbed/' which lambastes 
the cabal in the Senate which defeated the 
Peace Treaty. She regards it as a mark of 
distinction that on the publication of the 
poem one of the irate readers called her on 
the telephone to assure 'her that she deserved 
to be "jailed for scurrilous libel," while 
another wrote declaring the poem to be one 
of the two great poems called out by the war 
— the other being "Flanders Field." The 
" Barnegat LovcrSong '* sprang from mem- 
ories of a honeymoon spent on Barnegat 
Bay. During the war Mrs. Gaw was secre- 
tary of the Los Angeles Council of Defence, 
and she now occupies a similar position in 
the Los Angeles Council of Community Ser- 



Leonard Hatch, whose story, " Links," was 
published in the September Scribner's, be- 
gan his literary work in 1908 by writing edi- 
torials for Collier's Weekly. He remained 
on the staff of Collier's until 1917, during 
which time he wrote occasional stories and 
special articles, in addition to his editorial 
work for the paper. He has also had stories 
and articles in the Century, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the American Magazine, and other 
papers. During 1917-1918 Mr. Hatch was 
with the United States Food Administration 
in Washington, under Herbert Hoover, work- 
ing on articles regarding food conditions 
and appeals for war-time food conservation. 
Since that time he has spent considerable 
time in mid-western industrial centres, which 
experience was doubtless responsible for the 
theme of " Links." 



Roy do S. Horn, whose story, " When the 
Storm-Flags Flutter," came out in the Mid- 
August number of Adventure, is a native of 
Georgia. While in his freshman year at the 
University of Georgia he won a competitive 
examination for appointment to the United 
States Naval Academy. After graduation 
from the Naval Academy Lieutenant Horn 
served on various ships of the Navy — on a 
cruiser at Haiti in 191 5 — as instructor at a 
training station — as radio officer of a battle- 
ship — as a turret officer of a dreadnaught, 



standing watches on the bridge during the 
lightless nights of the war period — as an 
officer attached to the President's yacht — 
and as Division Radio Officer and Aid«; oit 
the Admiral's staff. Lieutenant Horn nearly- 
lost his eyesight owing to an accident during^ 
gun-fire, and lay on his back for months in a 
naval hospital. Upon demobilization he was- 
retired from active service on account of im- 
paired vision, and he is at present living in. 
Atlanta. As a midshipman Lieutenant Horn 
was an editor of both the weekly and annual 
publications of the Academy. After gradua- 
tion he took a correspondence course in short- 
story writing, which he had only half finished 
when the war broke out ; he thinks the- 
course was of great assistance to him, how- 
ever. During the last year — his first year 
of active writing — he has sold poems, arti- 
cles, and stories to Sea Power, the Black Cat^ 
and Adventure. 



Eiiot Harlow Robinson, author of the 
novel, " The Maid of Mirabelle," recently 
published by the Page Company, of Boston^. 
is a Boston lawyer. He was born in Middlc- 
boro, and received his education in the New- 
ton public schools and at Harvard University,, 
taking his LL.B. degree in 1910. After hav- 
ing been engaged in the active practice of 
law for six or seven j-ears, Mr. Robinson, 
withdrew from that profession almost en- 
tirely, in order to devote himself to writing. 
In four years, one of which was spent 
al^road, where he was an athletic director 
( Union Franco-Americain ) in the French 
army, he has written three novels, " Man 
Proposes," published in 1917, " Smiles, A 
Rose of the Cumberlands," published in igiQr 
?nd " The Maid of Mirabelle," published in 
1920. Tn addition he has written two war 
books, one, " Go Get 'Em," written in collab- 
oration with Lieutenant William A. Well- 
man, and the other, ** With Old Glory in Ber- 
lin," written in collaboration with Josephine 
Therese. Mr. Robinson is also the author of 
several short stories, has won a prize on 
scenario writing, and has written on art ani 
music. 



L. M. Thornton, whose poem, " A Song or 
August," appeared in the September number 
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of Live Stories, began writing verse while 
in high school and still considers it a delight- 
ful recreation. Mr. Thornton is a news- 
paper man, and most of his poetry is com- 
posed while riding on street cars and put in 
typewritten form at the reporter's desk of a 
busy newspaper office. He has had poems 
and short articles published in the Youth's 
Companion, Leslie's Weekly, Snappy Stories, 
the New Idea ( defunct ) , the Woman's 
Home Companion, Saucy Stories, the Parisi- 
cnne, and other current publications. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

Fake Music Publishers Again. — Lyon & 
Healy, the well-known music firnl of Chi- 
cago, is taking an active interest in suppress- 
ing the fake music publishers. They write 
us that they have written to these frauds di- 
recting them not to send the compositions of 
their victims to them for sale, as the " stuff " 
is immediately sent back. 

Part of the game is to charge the victim 
for " publication " five or ten times the actual 
cost of production. The victim is then as- 
sured that his " master-work " will be sent 
around to all the leading dealers for sale. 
In order to keep within the letter of the law 
the swindler does send around a few. such 
copies and the composer waits with open 
hands for the royalties — royalties, alas ! 
which never can come. The music dealers 
and the music publishers of America can 
help wonderfully by taking a positive stand 
against all such fake publishers : — 

First, by advising all people contemplat- 
ing the publication of any kind of piece 
of music, to keep strictly away from them 
unless they want to play the game of the 
moth and the flame. 

Second, by refusing absolutely to 
handle any composition bearing the im- 
print of the faker. 

We have received hundreds of such works 
in our office. For the most part the music 
is a pathetic parody upon the art. Often the 
verses have been so absurd that they would 
bring forth screams of laughter from ativ 
educated person. The faker has the con- 



science of Lucifer. He will publish anything, 
no matter how bad, if he can stick the vic- 
tim enough for it. The best rule is to send 
your composition around to any of the high- 
class publishers and thus find out whether it 
is really worth while. Active publishers are 
glad to examine new manuscripts, and if the 
composition has any worth you may be sure 
that the publishers will be eager to take it. — 
The Etude. 

The Photoplay and Literature. — A 
prominent author recently expressed genuine 
concern lest the extraordinary popularity of 
the photoplay plus the high cost of book 
manufacture should result in so reducing the 
market for his books as to affect him seri- 
ously. One of the largest New York pub- 
lishers has raised the question as to whether 
the photoplay may not so divert our best 
writers as to weaken materially tJie pu'j- 
lishers* lists. Here we have two different 
viewpoints, each recognizing the fact that 
the photoplay is a factor to be reckoned 
with in considering the future of American 
literature. The reading public, however, does 
not as yet seem to realize what the situation 
is, even though it is this same public which is 
most vitally affected. 

It is the general consensus of opinion 
among publishers that the continual growth 
in the popularity of the photoplay need not 
be considered as a menace to the written 
stor>'. They do feel, however, that the day 
has passed when an author can depend upon 
a tremendous sale of a new story wholly 
from the popularity of his earlier work. 
There are exceptions, of course, but as a rule 
the lesser known authors now sell in larger 
editions than formerly, and a " best seller " 
does not sell as many as before. On the 
other hand, the fact that the well-known au- 
thor can now secure an additional income 
from his photoplay " rights " more than off- 
sets the loss. 

The publishers' apprehension regarding 
their authors is a more real danger for the 
time being. Those authors who have come 
in direct contact with the moving picture 
studios unquestionably find a new fascination 
in this direct medium for conveying their 
stories to their audiences. The method of 
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telling the story in pictures has a novel ap- 
peal to their imagination, and to see their 
brain children immediately assume Hesh and 
blood, to be able to visualize the action which 
the imagination hitherto could only suggest 
possesses an undeniable appeal which is diffi- 
cult to resist. 

That present-day writers of literature 
should be permanently diverted, however, is 
unthinkable. Their greatest reward is in the 
permanency of their writing rather than hi 
the first popularity ; and the greatest photo- 
play success passes away after a brief life, 
and is known no more. The years of study 
and experience of those writers devoted lo 
the development of an individual literary 
style, their power to sway their readers by 
the subtlety and force of their words all go 
for naught, and the emphasis is brought to 
bear upon their imagination and their skill 
in plot-making alone. 

It is rather to be believed that the field of 
the photoplay will be considered by thef.e 
writers as distinct from and in addition to 
the two fields now open to them — the novel 
and the short story. It requires a technique 
different from either, yet affiliated to both, 
and familiarity with this technique contrib- 
utes much to the direct effectiveness of the 
other two. 

Let the well-known writer ask himself how 
many authors of photoplays alone are known 
by name, and when he has answered himself 
he may well hesitate to abandon the art of 
the written word for that of picturization. 
Yet, by the same token, he may well embrace 
the new and lucrative opportunity offered 
him by adding it to what he has already. To 
substitute it would be a lack of judgment and 
a step backward. — Christian Science Monitor. 
Elaborating the Plot. — Charles Dickens, 
alluding to an examination I once made of 
the mechanism of " Barnaby Rudge," says : 
" By the way, are you aware that Goodwin 
wrote his 'Caleb Williams* backward? He 
first involved his hero in a web of difficulties, 
forming the second volume, and then for the 
first, cast about him for some mode of ac- 
counting for what had been done." . . . 
Nothing is more clear than that every plot 
worth the name must be elaborated to its 



denouement before anything be attempted 
with the pen. It is only with the denouement 

. constantly in view that we can give a plot its 
indispensable air of consequence, or causa- 
tion, by making the incidents, and especially 
the tone at all points, tend to the develop- 
ment of the intention. 

A mere succession of incidents, even the 
most spirited, will no more constitute a plot 
than a multiplication of zeros, even the most 

- infinite, will result in the production of a 
unit. The common notion seems to be iri 
favor of mere complexity ; but a plot, prop- 
erly understood, is perfect only inasmuch as 
we shall find ourselves unable to detach 
from it or disarrange any single incident in- 
volved without destruction to the mass. This 
we say is the point of perfection — a point 
never yet attained, but not on that account 
unattainable. Practically, we may consider a 
plot as of high excellence, when no one of 
its component parts shall be susceptible of re- 
moval without detriment to the whole. With 
less than this no writer of refined taste 
should be content. — Edgar Allan Poe. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



The Americanization op Edward Bok. The 
Autobiography of a Dutch Boy Fifty Years After. 
Illustrated. 461 pp. Cloth. New York : Charles 
Scribner's sons. 1920. 

A Story of fascinating interest is this auto- 
biography of Edward W. Bok, the editor of 
the Ladies' Home Journal for thirty years, 
written without the use of the word " I " un- 
til one of the final chapters, and telling of 
the development of the little Dutch boy, Ed- 
ward Bok, who came to this country when 
he was six years old, unable to speak a word 
of English. Mr. Bok's editorial genius is 
applied to his own writinj?. Nothing dull or 
uninteresting has been admitted to his book 
which is one of which even a jaded book re- 
viewer is bound to read every word. Writ- 
ers will be particularly interested in it be- 
cause of the insight it gives into the work of 
an editor of a great periodical, built up by a 
combini^tion of ideas and enterprise to a 
circulation of more than 2,000,000 copies 
monthly. Nothing could show more clearly 
that the ability to produce ideas is the 
foundation of the success of an editor of 
such a periodical — more important, even, 
than the capacity for judging what the public 
will be interested in. From his earliest life 
Mr. Bok has shown an amazing faculty for 
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suggesting ideas, and his influence, exerted 
through a national medium like the Ladies' 
Home Journal, has been literally immense. 
His book is a most unusual one, which every 
American, and particularly every writer 
ought to read. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that 
entitled, '* The Literary Back-Stairs." in 
which Mr. Bok undertakes to correct the 
prevailing notion that only the manuscripts 
of famous authors are given favorable read- 
ing in editorial offices ; that in these offices 
there exists a clique, and that unless a writer 
knows the literary back-stairs he has a slim 
chance to enter and be heard. 

" In the minds of these misinformed writ- 
ers," Mr. Bok says, " these back-stairs are 
gained by 'knowing the editor* or through 
'having some influence with him.* These 
writers have conclusively settled two points 
in their own minds : first, that an editor is 
antagonistic to the struggling writer ; and, 
second, that a manuscript sent in the ordi- 
nary manner to an editor never reaches him. 
Hence, some * influence ' is necessary, and 
they set about to secure it. 

" Now, the truth is, of course, that there 
are no ' literary back-stairs * to the editorial 
office of the modern magazine. There can- 
not be. The making of a modern magazine 
is a business proposition ; the editor is there 
to make it pay. He can do this only if he is 
of service to his readers, and that depends on 
his ability to obtain a class of material essen- 
tially the best of its kind and varied in its 
character. 

'* The * best,' while it means good writing, 
means also that it shall say something. The 
most desired writer in the magazine office *s 
the man who has something to say, and 
knows how to say it. Variety requires that 
there shall be many of these writers, and it is 
the editor*s business to ferret them out. It 
stands to reason, therefore, that there can be 
no such thing as a ' clique ' ; limitation by the 
editor of his list of authors would mean be- 
ing limited to the style of the few and the 
thoughts of a handful. And with a public 
that easily tires even of the best where it 
continually comes from one source, such an 
editorial policy would be suicidal. 

"Hence, if the editor is more keenly alert 
for one thing than for another, it is for the 
new writer. The frequency of the new note 
in his magazine is his salvation ; for just in 
proportion as he can introduce that new note 
is his success with his readers. A successful 
magazine is exactly like a successful store : 
it must keep its wares constantly fresh and 
varied to attract the eye and hold the patron- 
age of its customers. 

" With an editor ever alive to the new mes- 
sage, the new note, the fresh way of saying a 
thing, the new angle on a current subject, 



whether in article or story — since fiction is 
really today only a reflection of modern 
thought — the foolish notion that an editor 
must be approached through ' influence,* by a 
letter of introduction from some friend or 
other author, falls of itself. There is no 
more powerful lever to open the modem 
magazine door than a postage-stamp on an 
envelope containing a manuscript that says 
something. No influence is needed to bring 
that manuscript to the editor's desk or to his 
attention. That he will receive it the sender 
need not for a moment doubt ; his mail is too 
closely scanned for that very envelope. 

'* The most successful authors have 'broken 
into ' the magazines very often without even 
a letter accompanying their first manuscript. 
The name and address in the right-hand cor- 
ner of the first page ; some 'return* stamps 
in the left corner, and all that the editor re- 
quires is there. The author need tell nothing 
about the manuscript ; if what the editor 
wants is in it he will find it. An editor can 
stand a tremendous amount of letting alone. 
If young authors could be made to realize 
how simple is the process of 'breaking into* 
the modern magazine, which apparently gives 
them such needless heartburn, they would 
save themselves infinite pains, time, and 
worr>'. 

" Despite all the rubbish written to the 
contrary, manuscripts sent to the magazines 
of today are, in every case, read, and fre- 
quently more carefully read than the author 
imagines. Editors know that, from the 
s-tandpoint of good business alone, it is un- 
wise to return a manuscript unread. Liter- 
ary talent has been found in many instances 
where it was least expected. 

"This does not mean that every manu- 
«:ript received by a magazine is read from 
first page to last. There is no reason why it 
should be. any more than that all of a bad 
ere: should be eaten to prove that it is bad. 
The title alone sometimes decides the fate of 
a manuscript. If the subject discussed is 
entirely foreign to the aims of the magazine, 
it is simply a case of misapplication on the 
author's part ; and it would be waste of 
time for the editor to read something which 
he knows from its subject he cannot use. 

" This, of course, applies more to articles 
than to other forms of literary work, al- 
though unsuitability in a poem is naturallv as 
quickly detected. Stories, no matter how 
unpromising they may appear at the begin- 
ning, are generally read through, since gold 
in a piece of fiction has often been found al- 
most at its close. This careful attention to 
manuscripts in editorial offices is fixed by 
rules, and an author's endorsement or a 
friend's judgment never affects the custom. 

"At no time does the fallacy hold in a 
magazine office that 'a big name counts for 
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everything and an unknown name for noth- 
ing.' There can be no denial of the fact that 
where a name of repute is attached to a 
meritorious story or article the combination 
is ideal. But as between an indifferent story 
and a well-known name and a js^ood story 
with an unknown name the editor may be de- 
pended upon to accept the latter. Editors 
are very careful nowadays to avoid the pub- 
lic impatience thai invariably follows upon 
publishing material simply on account of the 
name attached to it. Nothing so quickly in- 
jures the reputation of a magazine in the 
estimation of its readers. If a person, taking 
up a magazine, reads a story, attracted by a 
famous name, and the story disappoints, the 
editor has a doubly disappointed reader on 
his hands : a reader whose nigh expectations 
from the name have not been realized and 
who is disappointed with the story. 

" It is a well-known fact among successful 
magazine editors that their most striking suc- 
cesses have been made by material to which 
unknown names were attached, where the 
material was fresh, the approach new, the 
note different. That is what builds up a 
macrazine ; the reader learns to have confi- 
dence in what he finds in the periodical, 
whether it bears a famous name or not. 

" Nor must the young author believe that 
the best work in modern magazine literature 
* is dashed off at white heat.' What is dashed 
off reads dashed off, and one does not come 
across it in the well-edited magazine, because 
it is never accepted. Good writing is labori- 
ous wrifting, the result of revision upon revi- 
sion. The work of masters such as Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Rudyard Kipling repre- 
sents never less than eight or ten revisions, 
and often a far greater number. It was 
Stevenson who once said to Edward Bok, 
after a laborious correction of certain 
proofs : * My boy, I could be a healthy man, 
I think, if I did something else than writing:. 
But to write, as I try to write, takes every 
ounce of my vitality.' Just as the best 'im- 
promptu* speeches are those most carefullv 
prepared, so do the simplest articles and 
stories represent the hardest kind of work ; 
the simpler the method seems and the easier 
the article reads, the harder, it is safe to say, 
was the work put into it." 

Advertisers' Dirkctory of Leading Publica- 
tions. Vol. XXXT. 1Q20-1921. s^6 pp. Cloth. 
Chicago : Charles H. Fuller Company. 1920. 

This book, compiled primarily for adver- 
tisers, is valuable for the use of writers be- 
cause it lists all the important periodical pub- 
lications of the country, both newspapers and 
magazines, with circulation figures and other 
information giving some idea of the relative 
importance of each publication, thus showing 
in a broad way the extent of the manuscript 
market, although, of course, without giving 
such details as those of "The Writer's 



Directory of Periodicals." The publications 
are listed not only alphabetically by states in 
this country and in Canada by provinces, but 
again by classes, such as the Agricultural 
Press, the Aviation Press, the Civic Press, 
the Educational Press, Humorous Publica- 
tions, Monthlv Publications of General Cir- 
culation, Weekly Publications of General 
Circulation, the Young People's Press, and 
so on. The value of the book for general 
use is increased by a series of maps and con- 
siderable statistical information. 

Eleven Hundred and Four Pictured Nouns. In 
English, French^ and Spanish, with English Index. 
By Clarence E. Swezcy. 54 pp. Paper. New 
York : The Swezey Press, loao. 

An ingenious little book is this pamphlet 
with 1,104 numbered pictures of various ob- 
jects, each page having at the bottom a list 
of Italian, French, and Spanish nouns num- 
bered to correspond with the pictures. If 
the picture is not altogether clear, reference 
to the numbered English index shows, for in- 
stance, that picture No. 112 represents a 
cemetery, and the list at the foot of the page 
shows that the words for it in the three 
languages are cimiterio, cimetiere, and 
cimenterio. This graphic presentation of 
words associated with pictures impresses 
them on the memory and makes the book a 
useful one. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 
[ The Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer's library, such as works of refers 
encc, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 
edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of The Writer's readers.] 
The School Printshop. By Katharine M. StilwcU. 
226 pp. Cloth. Chicago : Rand McNally & Com- 
pany. 1919. 
Handbook of English Composition. A compila- 
tion of standard rules and usa^e. By Luella Clay. 
Carson. Second, revised edition. 266 pp. Cloth. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson : World Book Company. 190a. 
Laboratory Manual of English Composition. By 
Stanley R. Oldham. A. M. 148 pp. Cloth. Yon- 
kcrs-on-Hudson : World Book Company. 1920. 
Common Science. By Carlcton W. Washbume. 
Illustrated. 390 pp. Cloth. Yonkers-on-Hudson : 
World Book Company. 1920. 
The Maine Book. By Henry E. Dunnack. 3.^8 pp. 
Cloth. Augusta, Me. : Maine State Library. 19^0. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention The Writer.] 

William Dean Howells. William Lyon Phelps. 
Yale Review for October. 

The Record of Henry James. Theodora Bosan* 
quet. Yale Review for October. 
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Conversational Poetey. Edith F. Wyatt. Ya!e 
Review for October. 

OuE LiTEEATUEB Theough Febncb Eves. Charles 
<restre. Yale Review for October. 

Maek Twain and the Aet of Weiting. Brander 
Matthews. Harper's Magazine for October. 

A HuMOELESs Ceitic OP Maek Twain ( Van 
UVyck Brooks). Glenn Frank. The Tide of Af- 
-fairs, in the Century for October. 

James Russell Lowell as a Teachee. Recollec- 
tions of his last pupil. Illustrated. William Ros- 
•<oe Thayer. Scribner*s for October. 

Plavweights on Plavweitinc. Brander Mat- 
thews. North American Review for October. 

John Masepield : A Study. John Gould Fletcher. 
North American Review for October. 

The Appboach to M. Mabcel Peoust. Richard 
Aldington. Dial for October. 

A CONTEMPOBAEY OP THE FUTUBE ( JamCS JoyCC ). 

"Evelyn Scott. Dial for October. 

The Weitincs op W. H. Hudson. C. S. Evans. 
"Bookman for September. 

A New Field op Liteeatuee. Thomas L. Mas- 
son. Bookman for September. 

What Ails Pegasus? Raymond M. Weaver. 
'Bookman for September. 

In Depense op Old Jokes. John Kendrick 
Xangs. Bookman for September. 

The Colyumist's Conpessional. IX. — Luke Mc- 
X.uke, by Himself. With portrait. Everybody's 
"Magazine for September. 

Maeion Haeland, Ninety Years Young. With 
-portrait. Frederic Van de Water. Pictorial Review 
for September. 

William Marion Reedy. Harriet Monroe. Poe- 
try for September. 

Copyright Decisions Regarding Photogeaphs. 
Photo- Era for September. 

Commercial Photography. Illustrated. Harry A. 
Coutant. Photo-Era for September. 

A Giant of the Past Grown Mightier in the 
Present. — The Story of McCIure's. With portrait 
of Herbert Kaufman. American News Trade Jour- 
nal for September. 

Some Causes op the High Cost op Peeiodical 
Publishing. V. — Presswork and Binding. Illus- 
trated. American News Trade Journal for Septem- 
l)er. 

Chinese Wit and Humor. Alfred Forkc. Open 
Court for September. 

Music Composition as a Field for Women. 
■Carrie Jacobs-Bond. Etude for September. 

" The Winsted Liar," a News-Fictionist Whose 
Fame Is in " Whoppers " ( Louis T. Stone ). Re- 
printed from Boston Globe. Literary Digest for 
September ii. 

Robbing Sir Walter Scott. ( Quatrain, begin- 
ning " Sound, sound the clarion." really written by 
Major Mordaunt. Poem reprinted m full.) Liter- 
ary Digest for September ii. 

Guessing the Durable Books. Literary Digest 
for September i8. 

Sir Walter Scott and Major Mordaunt. Lit 
♦rary Digest for September 2$. 



Stemen Fostee vs. Feanz Schu.eet. Literary 
Digest for September 2$. 

"Habit" the Sure Basis op Stability poe a 
Newspapeb. M. Kocnigsberg. Fourth Estate for 
September ii. 

Kansas City Star Foety Years Old. Fourtu 
c-state for September 2$. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 

A Society of Dramatic and Lyrical Writers 
has been formed in Madrid, and a campaign 
has been started for the institution of a 
Spanish national theatre. The society in- 
tends to publish a monthly review devoted 
to efforts to secure a reduction of taxation 
on theatrical enterprises and the recognition 
of modern authors. It also plans to unite 
with the Society of Argentinian Authors. 

Belgium has now, by a royal decree, an 
Academy of French Literature and Language 
Unlike the French Academy, the Belgian in- 
stitution will not be restricted to national 
authors exclusively, but will have the right 
to choose a limited number of writers not 
only in France, but in Canada, French Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Rumania, and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. 

Jose Ortega Nunilla, a prominent Spanish 
newspaper man, has been awarded the title 
of "National Chronicler," which is akin to 
that of Literary Laureate. 

The Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
has presented on behalf of the King of the 
Belgians, the medal of King Albert to George 
Wharton Edwards in recognition of Mr. Ed- 
wards' services to the Belgian government as 
" Homme de Lettres." 

Rufus Rockwell Wilson, of Boston, has 
undertaken the task of bringing together all 
the letters of Thackerary that can possibly 
be collected. 

"The Art of Biography," by William Ros- 
coe Thayer, is published by Charles Scrib- 
ner^ Sons. 

" Memoirs of Life and Literature," by 
William H. Mallock ( Harpec & Bros. ), is 
a volume of reminiscences mirroring Eng- 
lish social, intellectual, and political life of 
the last half century, and giving word pic- 
tures of Swinburne, Carlyle, Ruskin, Brown- 
ing, and Bulwer-Lytton. 
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Raymond \V. Pence, Professor of English 
Literature and Rhetoric in Depauw Univer- 
sity, is the author of '*A Manual of the 
Mechanics of Writing," which is published 
by the Macmillan Company. 

" John Murray III,'* by John Murray IV 
( Alfred A. Knopf ), is a biography of the 
famous London publisher, covering the period 
1808 to 1892. 

** Charles E. Chapin's Story " ( G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons ), an autobiography of the former 
city editor of the New York World, is the 
story of a long and exciting newspaper life, 
full of anecdotes hitherto unpublished. 

Among the poets whose works are treated 
in " Studies of Contemporary Poets," by 
Mary C. Sturgeon ( Dodd, Mead & Co.), 
are Lascelles Abercrombie, Rupert Brooke, 
Ford Madox Hueffer, James Stephens, John 
Drinkwater, Thomas Hardy, J. C, Squire, 
and W. B. Yeats. The book also has a bibli- 
ography. 

"Books and Their Writers," by S. P. B. 
Mais ( Dodd, Mead & Co.), reviews the 
works of contemporary writers, under the 
headings, Novelists and Novels, Poetry and 
Poets, and Books in General. 

"Literature in a Changing Age," by Ash- 
ley H. Thonidike, Professor of English in 
Columbia University ( The Macmillan Com- 
pany ), is a study of literature as a human 
activity affected by other human activities — 
industry, politics, science — for good and for 
ill ; with a forecast of the future. 

"Naturalism in English Poetry," just pub- 
lished by E. P. Button & Company, consists 
of a series of lectures delivered by the late 
Rev. Stopford Brooke, with essays on " Shel- 
ley's Interpretation of Christianity" and 
" Byron's Cain." 

In "A History of Modern Colloquial Eng- 
lish" (E. P. Button & Co.) Henry Cecil 
Wyld traces the development of the English 
language, English speech, and English words 
-from the latter half of the fifteenth century 
to the present day. 

" Making Advertisements and Making 
Them Pay," by Roy S. Durstine, is pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons. 



"The Book Hunter at Home," by B. M. 
Alhn ( G. P. Putnam's Sons ), consists of 
essays treating of the care of books, the- 
home library, the books of a collector, and 
bocks that should form the private library. 

Alfred A. Knopf ( New York ) announces 
the publication of " Wordsworth : An An- 
thology," arranged with a prefatory note by 
T. J. Cobden-Sanderson. The edition for 
the United States is limited to 250 copies. 

A " Photo-Engraving Primer," by Stephen 
Horgan, giving concise instructions for those 
seeking simple yet practical knowledge of 
line and half-tone engraving, is published by 
the American Photographic Publishing Com- 
pany, of Boston. 

The Outlook will soon begin the publica- 
tion of Dr. Lyman Abbott's " Snap- Shots of 
My Contemporaries," giving reminiscences 
of Edwin Booth, John Greenleaf Whittier^ 
Edward Everett Hale, President Hayes, P. 
T. Barnnm, and other celebrities. 

The Century Magazine is fifty years old. 
It was first published as the joint enterprise 
of J. G. Holland, Roswell Smith, and Charles 
Scribner. and was called Scribner's Maga- 
zine. In September, 1881, the name was 
chanced to the Centurj'. J. G. Holland,. 
Richard Watson Gilder, Robert Underwood 
Johnson, and W. Morgan Shuster have suc- 
cessively been the editors. 

The " Easy Chair " was revived in Har- 
per's Magazine in the October number, with 
Edward S. Martin as editor. The position 
has been previously occupied only by George 
William Curtis and William Bean Howells. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's estate is valued at 
£11.308. Estates left by other British women 
writers of late years are : Miss Ada Ellen 
Bayly ( '* Edna Lyall " ), £25,338 ; Mrs. Pearl 
Mary Teresa Craigie ( " John Oliver 
Hobbes"), £24,502; Miss Rosa Nouchette 
Carey, £10,991 ; Miss MaryKingsIey ; £3411 ; 
Mrs. Alexander Orr, £27,032 ; Florence 
Marrj'at, £iA79- 

Mary Aingc Be Vere ( " Madeline S. 
Bridges " ) died in Brooklyn August 6. 

Egerton Castle died in London September 
17. aged sixty -two. 
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The Writer's Directory of Periodicals. 



The information for this Directory, showing the 
manuscript market and the manuscript reuuirements 
of many pul>lications, has been gathered directly 
from the editors oi the periodicals, and is strictly 
up to date. 

The second printing of the Directory, which is 
constantly being revised and enlarged, began in The 
Writer for February. 1916. and a four-years' sub- 
scription beginning with October, 1Q16, wiTi give 
the Directory complete, together with much other 
valuable matter. The third printing is now in 
prpgrdss. 

Brf'-re submittmg manuscripts to any publieanon, 
it fs advisable to secure a sample copy. 

(Continued from Oct.iber Writfr.) 
People's Popular Monthly ( M ), Dfs Monus. Iowa. 
50c. ; 5c. J'.li/abeth \i. l'nna<lay. managing editor. 
IJ^es general articles, ot not more than i,2(\^ 
words, on >,uch subjects a'^ fotKJ aiul health, all 
material fur dtpartments. oxceptmg letter-, on 
eommunity activity and comTTj.»mity feature arti- 
cles, boing prepared by de|»attmenl head^. I'hi?, 
d«>es not include anecdote material, tor which 
the maga/me i> aU^ay-; in the maiket. I'rmts 
short stories atid two and four part serials 
which have strong plot xalne and a wluiM"'-,;)me 
human interest ; adventure fiction atid m\ stery 
St rials \shich do not emphasize the cnmiTial cle- 
ment ; evrrvday stoiies of real life. lo\e. and 
work which do noL however, make the cilv too 
.'ittractive. but snIiicIi rather cuntnbute, t-itlier m 
entei tainmt in oc inspiration, to the hapjiiness of 
tliMvc who live c»n Jarnis :\ud in snrall ti.iwrus. 
Set ^ length limit for single stom-s at 5,000 
Words ; seiials at ^o.ik*) words, shorter (.mi-s pre- 
ferred ; anil t\\«>p'«f^t -stories should not excee<l 
lo.ovH.i w.itils. I'rints a limited amount oi poetry, 
joke-i. :nn\ juvenile matter, although most of the 
iuwnile m.itter is ordtred. ( )rdfrs photo^rai)hs 
f"i specific articles, but welc-imc; the y.nviiei^'r 
*•! seeing sanijile plnjtographs iu>tn suT»ply 
agencies. I'ays on acceiUance. 
Petr.jieum \e\\s ( \\ ). Cmv Laxton r.uilding. Cleve- 
land. Ohio, ^.v.v, ; i.,c. \V. ( . Pl.itt. editor. 

X<jt m the market for manUscrijUs. exce|»ting 
technical matter from their special writers. 
Photo- Kra < M ), if<y Povls'.,,! st.. Poston. $2.^,0 ; 
.-r,c. Wilfred A. Fiench. editor. 

Uses articles of a practical photographic char- 
acter. P.uy> phoP.^raph.ic material, but only 
from piactical photographers uf revognized abil- 
ity. 
PhotoMiniature ( M ), n^3 F*ark ave . New York. 
Sj.oo ; 3fc. John A. Tennant, editor. 

A miMithly magazine of photographic infor- 
mation, uni'iue in that each number is a corm- 
plcte hook in itvelf. l^ach number ijtals with a 
ditfr'cnt Mil.itct and telK al' that is worth know- 
ing about Us sul>iect. L'ses technical j.hoio- 
grajihic information on special subiects. setting 
length bunt at from ii'.ioo to i,]j)C)i) words. Mat- 
ter must be practical information from exjieri- 
ence. inlerebtinelv written, without waste of 
words. Ill I"i2icai. coherent form. Pax^ s5n per 
monograph. 
Photoplay journal ( \V ). Third Floor, Xcvada Puild- 
ine, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Publication di<^con tinned. 
Photoplay Magazine ( M ), .-:; \\'c<;t a-tii ^t.. New- 
York. $^.50 : j?c. J. R. Ouirk. editor ; Ju-tin 
Fair, associate editor. 

Desires good, vital, realistic. itnavrinative 
American short stories. Prints poetry, humorous 
verse, and jokes. L) -cs not use general articles. 
novelettes. seii:d«:. plays, or juvenile matter. 
P.uys photograj.hs. set-; length' limit at 5,000 
words, and T'-'V'^ """i acceptance. 

ADDITIONS AND CHANGES. 

Better Times ( ^f ), 70 Fifth avc., Xew York. 
$i.(xi ; 10c. Geoige Hccht, editor. 

V'ol. P. Xo. 1. Tanuarv'. 19^- Published in 
order to help improve social condition'; in Xew 



York City. Uses general articles and poetry nn 
social service subjects. Does not pay for contri- 
butions, but will he glad to receive articles ».n 
any social service subjects. Sets length limits at 
from 500 to 2.000 worjJs. 
Corn Belt Farmer ( M ), Des Moines, Iowa. (5f>c. ; 
5c. M. A. Cloverdell. editor. 

Uses feature articles of an agricultural naiun-. 
short stories, and actual experiences, with figure-. 
if possible, for poultry and dairy department^. 
Is very glad to get photographs •»f farm scenes 
of interest or instruction. Sets lengtli limit nt 
fron) 1.500 to 2,Oi>o words. 
Favorite .Magazine ( .M ), 3518 South State st.. ("In- 
cago. $1.50 . 15c. J'Vnton Johnson, editor. 

Uses short stories, novelettes, serials, plays, 
and juveni'e matter, setting length limit for short 
stones at 5.000 words. Prefers fiction l»n:P 
around colored heroes and heroities. Pays on 
publication. 
Michigan Business Farming ( W ), Mount Clemens, 
Michigati. $1.00 ; sc. Forrest Lord, editor. 

Uses general articles on farming, short stories. 



with a rural 
photograph > 



St., San Francisco. 

stones, sliort play^. 

humorous verse, al- 
is quoteil. Fdilorials 
writers, as they niu^^t 



on larmmi 
and iu\enile matter. Prefers ficti« 
setting or rural characters, buys 
and pays on acceptance. 
Xews Letter ( \V ), 25^ ^rinna 
Fleanure l'\ Koss. editor. 

U>es general articles, sliort 
occasional short poems, and 
though most of the poetry 
are boni^ht only from local 

be timely, and in the otliee by Wednesday morn- 
ing pn-ceding date of issue. 'Photographs aie 
not bouKht. as a rule, although the magazine 
runs stage vjdiotopraphs to acc.»mi»anv criticisms. 
I'ayment is made at the rate of four cetits a iii-.e 
Plogrcssive (irocer ( M ), fJutterick Building, Xew 
^ «>rk. $i.(io ; toe. j. W. CjreetU)crg, editor. 

A trade journal, using short practical articles, 
illustrated where possible, telling what progrc«»- 
sive retail dealers are tloing to stimulate busi 
ness. Doe> not want straight fiction, but uses 
hum.m interest str>ries, of about j.<xy> worils, 
which may be fiction, but must be ba-^ed on fact ; 
also Uses poetry, humorous verse, and jukes 
adapted to its special need. U^iys photographs ; 
and pays on acceptance. 
T. P. A. Magazine T M ), Q15 Olive s'... St. Louis. 
Missouri. I'dgc Morrison, editor. 

A trade magazine, printing constructive busi- 
ness stories, concerning transportation, good 
roads, waterways, business successes, etc. Car- 
ries on a campaign for uiore sanitaiy legislation 
along general utiluy company lines, as well as in 
hotels, etc. Fathers the movement for public 
safety, both for health and agionst accident. 
Prints business article^ and short 'Jtorics, and 
poem". Does not buy photographs or care for 
fiction. 
World Traveler ( M ). The Biltmore, Xew York. 
$-'.50 ; 25c. Albert S. Crockett, editor. 

Devoted to the interests of travel and travelers, 
and wants light, breezy narratives oi travel told 
l)y per^on^ who have had the actual experience?. 
Has 110 use for V guide-book " material, and 
Uses very little serious matter. Matter should 
be accompanied by good photographs, althf)ugh 
most of the photographs used come by special 
arrangement. Sets length limit at from' 1,500 to 
.V(X)o words, preferring from :j,ooo to 2,500 word?, 
Pavs on acceptance. Most of the magazine's re- 
(piiremcnts are supj)lied bv regular contributor*, 
and It IS not in the market for fiction, verse, or 
j»octry of any <;ort. 
Young Catholic .Messenger ( S .Xf ). i.S,o Wvoming 
Dayton, Ohio. $1.00. Mary Pflaum F\ 



litor. 



«;cner. 



.\ Roman Catholic publ-cation for the young, 
p'-nting ^hort stories of from 3,000 to <.\4oo ivor-J*. 
Fiction shr.uld be suitable for both bovs and 
gir'^. elevating in tunc, and cont.uniTitr high 
nor preachy. V,x\v< photography ^1 
ects. Pays on acceptance. 
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The third printing of this Di recto ry^enlarped and revised-^was begun in The Writt^^Ti;> 
for March, igi?- Back numbers can be supplied. A four-years' subscription beginning ^ 
with October, 1916 (price $6.00), will ^ive the Directory comDlete. with additinnc at,H 
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ELIMINATING T HE RE JECTION SLIP. 

The writer who sends fiction, poetry, es- 
says to magazines in general is sure to see a 
large number of rejection slips. He can re- 
ceive checks instead if he will write facts in- 
stead of fiction, and offer what he writes 
with good judgment to the special publica- 
tions of which there are a hundred scattered 
through the countr>% devoted to subjects 
from politics to poultry and back again. 

Let me illustrate. There is a magazine 
known as the American Economist. The 
avowed aim and purpose of this paper is to 
promote the policy of Protective tariff. 
( Yes, they capitalize the adjective, although 
why, only the printers' devil knows.) The 
editor of that paper will use almost anything 
that helps along this one line. If a writer 



sent him a love story, it would come back in 
such a hurry tha-t the friction would almost 
burn up the envelope; but, with the exercise 
of ordinary common sense, a writer ought to- 
be able to get an article across on the Pro- 
tective tariff without any difficulty. As for 
myself, after garnering material from three 
books, I wrote a "Tariff History of the 
United States," and sent it in. A few days 
afterward the article came back with a re- 
quest to change the ending. It seems that I 
had n't laid it on thick enough ; the editor 
wanted me to use a trowel instead of a but- 
ter-knife. So I slapped on Protection senti- 
ment enough to convert even President Wil- 
son, and sent back the article. Thus strength- 
ened, it stuck. You'll find it in the issue of 
June 25, 1920. 

And then there's the magazine. Factory, 
published in Chicago. I live in a small town, 
but I decided there was something in my 
" territory " which would appeal to the read- 
ers of that paper. Accordingly I wrote 10 
the editor about it, and he replied that he 
was interested. Thereupon I wrote the arti- 
cle, and it was accepted. The subject was. 
the welfare department in one of the local 
factories. 

I have found that one of the best — al- 
though not infallible — helps in the direction 
of eliminating the rejection slip in dealing 
wkh such publications is the advance letter 
to the editor. In this way one is sometimes 
enabled to shape an article directly to the 
needs of a publication. For example, I dis- 
covered a lady in my home town who was 
doing remarkable work in Americanization. 
I went to see her and asked her if she would 
give me an outline of what she was doing. 
This she did. Then I wrote to perhaps '*%.. 
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dozen editors, asking them if they would like 
to see an article of from four to five thou- 
sand words on the subject. The ones who 
answered "No" I crossed off the list. One 
-editor replied that if I would send a compre- 
hensive article of from i,ooo to 1,200 words, 
lie would sec what he could do. The result 
was a prompt acceptance. Now, the advan- 
tage of this procedure is that if I had writ- 
ten the article of the length originally 
planned and had sent it to each of the edi- 
tors in turn I should not only have come up 
against the conditions which were foreseen, 
but I should also have missed the chance of 
getting by with the shorter article. And the 
time saved is not the least important element. 
A little while back I spoke of what I called 



"my territory." Every responsible business 
house that employs traveling salesmen gives 
to each one a certain portion of the country 
to be covered by him and by no other repre- 
sentative of that firm. That is his "terri- 
tory." In like manner I have a limited terri- 
tory. It is covered by the distance I can 
walk. Within that territory are thousands 
of good stories. The only problem is to ss^ 
them, and once you see them, to get at them 
and write them up. Nobody gave me the 
territory or imposed the limitations on me. 
The reason I speak of it in that way is per- 
haps best expressed in the language of our 
dark friends : "De bes' place foh success is 
wheah you am." D. F. Kirhy. 

Port Chester, N. Y. 



THE DIALOGIC OPENING. 



Many years ago Alice declared she could 
not endure books without pictures or con- 
versations. Even though we outgrow the 
wonderland of childhood and learn to dis- 
pense with illustrations, we none of us get 
beyond the charm of the spoken word. The 
modern reader, turning to his fiction for en- 
tertainment rather than for more solid 
values, is distinctly of Alice's way of think- 
ing, and demands conversation. Indeed, we 
may say that with its aging the short story 
has come to rely more and more upon dia- 
logue, until many short fictions of the day 
closely approximate the drama and have only 
so much narrative as is necessary to bind 
the dialogue together. This tendency is not 
to be marvelled at, for the rise of the mod- 
ern magazine, with its demand for light 
fiction to make attractive its advertising 
pages, has been the direct inspiration of the 
conversation story. 

The function of a story-opening is first of 
all to excite interest, so that the reader may 
be intrigued into perusal of the entire tale. 
After this, the opening, if technically well 
managed, should as soon as possible charac- 
terize the actors, indicate tone, setting, and 

ie action values. Furthermore, if the story 



be a thematic fiction, the foundation idea 
should early be stressed, so that the reader 
will know what the conte is trying artis- 
tically to emphasize. The theme, therefore, 
usually appears in the opening, not infre- 
quently in the very first paragraph. 

Such are the functions of the story open- 
ing, and there is not a single one of them 
that cannot be discharged economically, in- 
terestingly, and effectively by means of the 
dialogic beginning. Of course, there may be 
a few stories unsuited to the conversational 
opening, but the vast majority of tales can 
so begin with advantage. One eminent short- 
story authority, after examining six hundred 
stories, declares that only about ten per cent. 
of them opened with dialogue. However, his 
list covered stories of some age, many from 
thirty to sixty years old, so that, though his 
generalization may be quite correct, it is yet 
not indicative of the modern tendency 
which is decidedly toward conversational 
beginnings. Even if the rule held for 
present-day tales the practising writer or the 
literary technician should not be alarmed by 
the figures; theoretically the dialogic be- 
ginning has many distinct advantages, and in 
planning the strategy of his fiction the aix- 
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thor should weigh very carefully the virtues 
of outstarting with dialogue before determin- 
ing upon some other method of getting his 
tale under way. Indeed, so many and so ob- 
vious are the gains from the dialogic open- 
ing tha^t very many able writers prefer to 
present their tales entirely in rehearsed 
frames wherein the story proper is narrated 
by an actor-participant with his illuminating 
and interpreting comments as well as the side- 
lights thrown upon it by the auditors. 

Conversation never exists for its own 
sake — for its polished epigrams or for purely 
characterizing values. It must further the 
plot and its incidents. The story happenings 
are strengthened, emphasized, and made 
meaningful by the talk of the actors as they 
play their parts, and while unfolding the 
•story conversation can characterize the 
speakers and indicate the setting and environ- 
mental whole at the same time. Hence the 
aspiring author is told to write dialogue and 
keep on writing it until he can paint a char- 
acter or indicate important action merely by 
the talk of his fiction personages. 

In opening a story with dialogue the 
writer can limn the person speaking, for no 
surer method exists for judging a person 
than from his speech ; but dialogue may have 
also a secondary character portrayal aspect — 
while his words may be exhibiting his own 
nature the speaker may at the same instant 
be directly describing a second person by in- 
dicating that person and the effect he pro- 
duces on the speaker. This indirect charac- 
terization is an important function of good 
dialogue and should not be overlooked in 
story writing. In the drama and to a less 
extent in short fiction it has become cus- 
tomary to prepare for the entry of the prin- 
cipal actors before their actual appearance, 
and a line of dialogue in the mouth of some 
unimportant personage is a most effective in- 
troduction. Beatrice Ravenel, in "The High 
Cost of Conscience," effectively opens the 
story with a brief dialogue that clearly char- 
acterizes the speakers and prepares for the 
entry of the principal actor at the same time 
that it sketches the situation. 

Closely akin to its value in painting por- 



traits is dialogue's suggestiveness in indicat- 
ing setting and environmental elements. 
Certain classes and types of folk have a 
lingo and method of verbal expression pecu- 
liarly their own, and beginning the fiction 
with a sentence of dialogue depicting a phase 
of their life, occupation, or philosoi^y is a 
good method of shoe-horning the cautious 
reader into the narrative. In using dialogue 
to indicate setting only those facts that are 
highly descriptive and suggestive should be 
employed. 

Speech is the almost invariable accompani- 
ment of action. This being so, dialogue can 
be used to support, emphasize, and interpret 
the action it accompanies. It thus lightens 
the narrative, breaks up solid paragraphs of 
setting, and, the instinct of eavesdropping 
being innate in us all, we are almost com- 
pelled to perk up our ears and drink in what 
is being said when two interesting people get 
together and begin to talk. Note how effec- 
tively the dialogue beginning of Albert Pay- 
son Terhune's " On Strike " strikes the key- 
note of the story and plunges into the midst 
of the action. The vital part of dialogue 
throughout a fiction is also well exempli- 
fied in this tale. 

So much for the specific functions of the 
dialogic opening. The value of beginning a 
story with a scrap of conversation becomes 
more apparent when we reflect that all these 
various functions can be united in one short 
paragraph of spoken words. Theoretically 
the writer, by starting his story under way 
with dialogue, achieves certain valuable psy- 
chological effects. In the first place conver- 
sation attracts and holds attention. It is 
suggestive and therefore a powerful engine 
in the fictionist's hands for the creation and 
maintenance of suspense — which is but an- 
other name for interest. Its wonderful 
economical value in being able in a few words 
to characterize the actor.s and indicate tone, 
setting, and atmosphere, while at the same 
time it prepares for and introduces action, 
makes the dialogic opening one of the most 
valuable technical devices in the authorial 
armory and it should be used to its utmost 
by the short-storv writer. 
Richmond, Va. G, GUnwOOd Clark. , 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
The Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always, open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 
• •• 

The misquotation, " Now Barabbas was a 
publisher," did not apply to John Murray III 
of London, whose biography by John Murray 
IV has just appeared. When Sir Henry 



Layard returned from Nineveh he offered to 
sell the copyright of his book for £250, but 
Murray, who believed that an author should 
not part with copyright, offered instead to 
pay the cost of publishing and give Layard 
the larger share of the profits. The author's- 
first cheque was for i 1,500. 
• * • 
Writers are beginning to recognize the plot 
possibilities suggested by the Freudian psy- 
choanalysis, based on the principles recently- 
set forth anew 'by Sigmund Freud in his^ 
" General Introduction to Psychoanalysis " — 
a book of importance to those who are con- 
cerned with character analysis and the motiva- 
tion of human conduct, although some may 
be skeptical regarding Dr. Freud's ideas 
about dreams and their significance. In an 
article published in one of the early numbers 
of the Freeman, J. D. Beresford discussed 
psychoanalysis and the novel, considering the 
value of the Freudian process as a tool for 
the writer of fiction. Now he has produced 
a novel, "An Imperfect Mother," openly 
based on the Freudian principles — whether 
with a successful outcome or not the reader 
is at Hberty to judge. Llewellyn Jones, writ- 
ing in the Chicago Evening Post, says of it : 
" Mr. Beresford is a good novelist, and he 
does not forget his craft here just because he 
is using a slightly different technique from 
the ordinary. And his book is at least a 
promise that when psychoanalysis has become 
more a thing of general distribution, when, 
that is to say, its terms and classifications 
have been added to our common stock of 
thought, the novelist will have a very useful 
means of expressing subtle and interesting^ 
dramas of the interior life. It may not give 
us any deeper imaginative literature than we 
have had before, but on the levels of fiction 
and drama on the hither side of absolute 
genius it will undoubtedly make for a more 
honest rendering of values. For in the 
use of psychoanalysis dishonesty is impos- 
sible, because its subterfuges become simply 
an irrefutable revelation of that which they 
would hide." 

• •• 
Do novelists generally agree with the 
theory of Meredith Nicholson that reading 
fiction is unprofitable for professional writ- 
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•ers of it? According to Mr. Nicholson, he 
reads only three novels a year, chosen for 
him by his wife. His preference leads him 
to social and political discussion, biography, 
and poetry, rather than to the novel or story 
of adventure. 



Recently a company of film producers se- 
cured wide-spread publication of a paragraph 
saying that it had paid the record price of 
$200 a word for the scenario of Margaret 
Prescott Montague's "Uncle Sam of Free- 
dom Ridge." Now Miss Montague lets it be 
known that she was really paid about two 
dollars a word for the film rights of her 
story. The film company's press agent, of 
course, wrote "$2.00 a word," in the copy 
that he sent to the newspapers, and was so 
overwhelmed with grief that he could n't 
speak when he saw that by a typographical 
jcrror rfie period had been omitted. 



" Newspaper English " has come to be a 
term of reproach, although much of the 
English written in the newspapers is of the 
highest grade. Many of the faults that 
newspaper English has are due to the haste 
with which newspapers must be written. 
Magazine writers and editors and writers of 
books, of course, may do their work in a 
more leisurely way, and for that reason when 
they make breaks in writing they are less 
excusable. That they do make breaks is 
shown by numerous examples. For instance, 
William Hamilton Osborne, in "A Turn of 
the Wrist," in the Saturday Evening Post, 
says : — 

The thing seems innocent, but there are any 
number of men who have signed their death war- 
rants with one hand, while looking into the eyes 
of a beautiful woman with the other. 

Of the heroine of a Red Book stor>% the 
^writer says : — 

Dragging out from beneath her bed the suit- 
case, she crammed in the little garment, and 
"finally, strapping down the lid again, laid her 
"head against it, silently screaming her despair. 

E. Phillips Oppenheim, in " The Vanished 
Messenger," draws a word picture thus : — 
It was Mrs. Seymour Fentolin who stood 
there, a little dog under each arm, a large hat, 
gay with flowers, upon her head. She wore 



patent shoes with high heels, and white silk 
stockings. She had, indeed, the air of being 
dressed for luncheon at a fashionable restaurant. 

In the Detective Story Magazine we 
read : — 

One of the men stepped forward and bent 
Sturge's arms behind his back and lashed them 
with a portiere cord. 

His hands went automatically to his throat as 
if to ward off a choking sensation. 

and again : — 

As he spoke he deliberately locked his arms 
and stood in a graceful attitude with his hands 
on his hips, regarding the pompous figure on the 
bed. 

Again, in a story in the Red Book, the 
writer says : — 

Barusa came running to meet me, saluted and 
told me that the magistrate had fallen off his 
veranda and had been killed, and that he was 
calling loudly for whisky. 

Reading this in a magazine produced at 
comparative leisure, we should be less in- 
clined to criticise the hastily written news 
item in the Casper ( Wyo.) Herald, which 
says : — 

Both the dead man and his wife were closely 

questioned by the attorney, and each told the 

same story. 



LITERARY SHOP TALK. 



[ This department is open to readers of Thk 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 



For the benefit of other writers who have 
to study minor economies I will report my 
successful effort at renewing my typewriter 
ribbon. The ribbon I am using and have 
used for a week or so was so dried out ( rib- 
bons dr>' out, rather than wear out ) that it 
made but a faint impression. I had heard 
that a little Three-in-One oil would renew a 
ribbon, but my efforts to get the thin even 
application needed were fruitless until I tried 
diluting the oil with about five times its vol- 
ume of gasoline. The latter soon evaporated, 
leaving the desired thin even deposit of oil, 
which has made the old ribbon " amaist as 
weel's the new." I applied the mixture with 
a mucilage brush after hanging one end of 
the ribbon over a nail driven pretty high up. 
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A pair of pliers, held to a firm grip by a rub- 
ber band, served as a weight to keep Ae rib- 
bon taut. The thing can be done in a few 
minutes. w. h. mcd. 

San Francisco. 



THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



[This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see "The 
Writer's Directory of Periodicals." ] 



Dodd, Mead, & Company ( New York ) 
are offering a prize of $500 for a story of 
girls of from nine to fifteen. The story 
must be of such a character that a series of 
girls' stories can be built on it, and must con- 
tain between 45,000 and 60,000 words. 
Manuscripts must be received by April i, 
1921, the publishers will be the sole judges, 
and the prize will be paid on acceptance. 



The editor of the Tatler ( New York ) is 
finding humor rather a scarce commodity, and 
would be glad to examine humorous manu- 
scripts suitable to the publication. 



Collier's ( New York ) is always cordially 
interested in the work of new writers. Short 
stories of American life and character re- 
ceive prompt attention, and the editors of 
Collier's believe there is more opportunity in 
America than ever before for writers of fic- 
tion who observe present-day conditions and 
report them accurately. 



The Metropolitan Magazine ( New York ) 
has an opening for short fiction of the tense 
dramatic kind, told in not more than 5,000 
words. 



The Little Story Magazine ( Philadel- 
phia ), though still eager to procure the best 
unique and unusual short-length stories 
obtainable, is in particular need at this time 
of some clever humorous stories, not exceed- 
ing 1,600 words. 

Adventure ( New York ) is very well sup- 
plied with serials at present, and fairly so 
with novelettes, but is " wide open " to good 



short stories. The editors are drawing the 
line more strongly than formerly against 
woman interest in their stories. 



The Unpartizan Review ( New York ) has- 
lately begun to use a little fiction and poetry. 
General articles are usually specially written 
at the editor's request, but the magazine is in 
the market for an occasional short story or 
poem. 

Michigan Business Farming ( Mount 
Clemens, Mich.) wants some short fiction- 
with a rural setting. 



Sunset ( San Francisco ) is especially in 
need of good fiction, largely dramatic action^ 
and located preferably in the Sunset Country 
— from the Rocky Mountains westward ; 
examples of Western men and women who 
have had to fight their way to success, and 
whose fighting has been governed by some 
rule or principle which will help others mak- 
ing a similar fight ; also stories of success in 
rural life in the West — in general, short 
manuscripts reflecting the life of the West^ 
particularly its human endeavor. Humorous 
articles and " human interest " verse wilt 
also be given careful consideration. 



The Current History Magazine ( published 
by the New York Times ) solicits contribu- 
tions from authoritative sources on subjects 
of international interest. The statements- 
should be based on facts, and supported by 
official documents whenever possible. Arti- 
cles may treat of current history in any coun- 
try of the world. 

Holland's Magazine ( Dallas, Texas ) 
stands in need of short stories, special arti- 
cles with clear photographs, poems of fewer 
than thirty lines, and humorous matter, in- 
cluding jokes. Holland's avoids "broad** 
manuscripts, but does not place an embargo 
against any situation, provided it is handled 
competently. 

The Detective Story Magazine ( New 
York ) is always very much in the market for 
short stories of from 2,500 to 6,000 or 7,000 
words ; novelettes of from 12,000 to 25,000 
words ; and serials of from 36,000 to 100,00a 
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word-s. The Western Story Magazine, which 
is now a weekly publication, is also in the 
market for stories of the same length that 
the Detective Story Magazine desires. Mr. 
Blackwell, who edits both magazines, says 
that if there is one element he wants in 
Western stories it is that the stories should 
be such as to inspire people to go out and live 
in the open, or take up life in the West. If 
there is one element that he absolutely does 
not want, it is what is known as the sex ele- 
ment, which does not mean, of course, that 
there should be no girls or no love, but merely 
no unpleasant sex situations. 



The Independent ( New York ) is always 
on the lookout for readable, timely, inform- 
ing articles on the current news. These 
should be of from 1,500 to 2,000 words, and 
if possible, be illustrated with photographs. 



The Mid- Week Pictorial ( published by the 
New York Times ) is always in the market 
for photographic prints of big news fevents 
anywhere. 

The Corn Belt Farmer ( Des Moines ) , 
which was recently bought by Paul B. Tal- 
bot, would like some short stories intensify- 
ing farm life. 

The Top-Notch Magazine ( New York ) 
makes a feature of sport stories, short and 
long, but the story must be something more 
than an account of a game where some 
player shed his yellow streak. In sport fic- 
tion, the editor likes plot and drama, as in 
other types of fiction, and if it has a touch of 
humor, so much the better. 



The Designer ( New York ) has no special 
needs in the way of manuscripts, and will be 
out of the market for several months to come. 



Social Progress ( Chicago ), of which 
Caroline Alden Huling is now the editor, is 
being enlarged and will use more fiction than 
formerly. Miss Huling expects to use one 
short story of about 1,500 words in each is- 
sue, and one serial running about four 
months. She has on hand sufficient serial 
matter for several months, as well as special 
articles, but the magazine is in the market for 



short stories, which must be more than a 
mere romance. While the moral purpose 
should not be too evident, it should be there, 
to be read between the lines. 



The Popular Science Monthly ( New 
York ) just now is in need of short articles 
showing new devices, inventions, or happen- 
ings in the world of science and industry, ac- 
companied by photographs, for which pay- 
ment is made at the rate of three dollars 
apiece. The editors use five of these short 
articles to a page, and with the more impor- 
tant ones, three to a page. For those who do 
not understand the market that the Popular 
Science Monthly offers, the editors advise a 
careful examination of one of the current 
numbers. 



The New York State Review ( Albany ), 
which is not yet able to pay for manuscripts, 
would like some articles against socialism. 



The Young Churchman ( Milwaukee, 
Wis.) is pretty well supplied just now with 
both serials and short stories, and the editors 
are not accepting anything unless it is so good 
that they cannot send it back. After the first 
of the year, however, the publication will 
need short stories of about 2,000 words that 
will interest both boys and girls. 



Good Hardware, the Progressive Grocer, 
and Buy-at-Home News, all published by the 
Butterick Company, of New York, and edited 
by J. W. Greenberg, are in the market for 
articles dealing with the hardware or grocery 
trades, and fiction- fact stories with the hard- 
ware or grocery trade as a background. A 
limerick contest has just begun. 



The Favorite Magazine, 3518 South State 
street, Chicago, asks The Writer to say 
that the Favorite Magazine would like some 
strongly written stories, especially those that 
carry good characters, preferably with colored 
heroes and heroines ; also some strongly 
written articles on "harmony among the 
races." 

The Youth's World ( Philadelphia ) is a 
paper for boys of from thirteen to sixteen. 
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and is in the market for stories and articles 
of any subjects that are of interest to live, 
active boys. Stories may be serious, humor- 
ous, practical, or full of adventure, and must 
be clean and of high moral tone, but not 
goody-goody. An occasional serial of from 
four to six chapters is used, and good photo- 
graphs with accompanying descriptions are 
wanted. Short, snappy, up-to-date articles 
and brief paragraphs of a serious nature are 
also used. 



The Double Dealer is a new, independent, 
monthly magazine to be published in New 
Orleans, beginning January i. The editor is 
looking for short stories, verse, and serious 
essays on current topics. The general tone 
of the work must be in a free, light-hearted 
vein. Nothing .of an obviously sentimental 
nature, nor with the old copy-book moral is 
wanted. Pa>-ment is made upon acceptance. 
Address communications to the Double 
Dealer, 204 Baronne street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 



The Rockett Film Corporation is in the 
market for original screen stories. Com- 
plete book manuscripts, short stories with 
feature possibilities, and extended synopses 
will be given sympathetic reading, and com- 
plete scenarios >vill be considered if accom- 
panied by extended synopses. While all 
manuscripts will be considered, it is desired 
that only experienced writers submit scripts. 
Mr. Rockett, president of the Corporation, 
says that any writer familiar with motion 
pictures will know whether he has a worth- 
while idea and whether he has the cleverness 
to set it forth in a story of a working script, 
and if he is not sure on both these points, it is 
useless to offer a script. Mr. Rockett adds 
that there are not enough well known authors 
in the world to supply the demand for 
stories, even if all stories were screenable — 
which they are not. The writer who writes 
with one eye on the magazine and the other 
on the movies, he says, is in a fair way to 
fall between two stools, and this sort of writ- 
ing, if persisted in, will result in a sort of 
hybrid literature, neither readable nor screen- 
able. The Rockett Company desires to en- 
courage original writers for the general 
good of the motion-picture industry, and is 



prepared to pay for acceptable stories as 
high prices as those paid for published books 
and stories. The only subjects barred are 
religious, social, and political propaganda. 
Scripts will be read without delay, and 
should be addressed : Editor, Rockett Fihn 
Corporation, 229 Markham Building, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 



The World Outlook has been absorbed by 
the Christian Herald, Bible House, New 
York, and was merged in that publication 
with the issue for October 30. 



Herbert Hungerford is no longer the edi- 
tor of the Boys' Magazine ( Smethport, 
Penn.), having resigned the position to de- 
vote all his time to the American News 
Trade Journal ( New York ). 



The title of Hill's Golden Rule has been 
changed to the Golden Rule ( Chicago ). 



New Numbers is the title of a new poetry 
magazine, published at St. Paul, Minn. Hall 
Alexander is the editor. 



Strongfort's Monthly ( Newark, N. J.) 
has been temporarily suspended, owing to the 
difficulty of securing a supply of paper stock. 



The Theatre World has been mergetl with 
the Dramatic Mirror ( New York ) . 



Motorcraft ( San Francisco ) has tem- 
porarily suspended publication. 



The title of the Rally, the girl scouts' fnaga- 
zinc, has been changed to the American 
Girl (New York). 



Tail Spins, an aviation magazine published 
in Chicago, has temporarily suspended publ?- 
cation. 



The Writer has received a letter from 
Campbell Marvin & Company, 60 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, saying that Over 
Here has not been published in Chicago since 
March. It is now published at Minneapolis, 
under the name of the Over Here Digest, but 
no longer solicits material for publication. 
Campbell Marvin & Company are holding 
about 200 pieces of mail from contributors 
who failed to enclose retiirn postage, and 
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^would be glad to have the owners send for 
"them. 

The Woman's Press ( Chicago ) is no 
longer published. 

The Constitution (Albany, N. Y.), which 
was started as a weekly last February, has 
-suspended publication. 



Field and Farm, which has been published 
in Denver for thirty-five years by Lucius M. 
Wilcox, has been bought by Senator Arthur 
Capper and will become one of the Capper 
Farm papers. Mr. Wilcox will continue with 
the paper in an editorial capacity, and the 
paper hereafter will be issued twice a month 
instead of weekly. 

Advertising and Selling ( New York), the 
weekly magazine of marketing, has been 
"bought by J. M. Hopkins, until lately general 
manager of Printer's Ink, and for twelve 
years with that publication. 



The following publications have discon- 
tinued publication: Oil & Mining Review, the 
Poultry Review, the Thinkers' World, and 
the Shoppers' Guide. 



Novels competing for the £500 prize offer 
"by John Long, Ltd., 12 Norris street, Hay- 
market, London, S. W.. i, England, must 
reach the publishers not later than December 
^i. They must be typewritten on one side of 
the paper, and must bear the full name and 
address of the author on the title-page, as 
well as the word " Competition." The title 
must be repeated on the opening page of the 
novel, but the author's name must not appear 
there. The word "Competition" must also be 
-placed on the left-hand side of the wrapper at 
the top, but nothing else except the publishers' 
name and address must appear on the wrap- 
-per. A Form of Entry will be supplied upon 
request, and this must be mailed at the same 
time that the novel is sent, and must contain 
stamps or money order of sufficient value to 
pay return postage. Novels must be fully 
prepaid, and only first novels in English, 
which have not been published in any form 
whatsoever, may be submitted. No competi- 
tor may submit more than two novels, and 
novels written in collaboration are ineligible. 
Novels must not exceed 100,000 words, and 
ihe publishers prefer novels of from 70,000 



to 90,000 words. The successful competitor 
must sign a contract, giving the publishers 
all rights in the prize-winning novel, includ- 
ing copyright, and must also agree to give 
the publishers, on terms to be mutually 
agreed upon, the first refusal of his or her 
first three novels, written immediately fol- 
lowing the prize-winning book. Novels not 
winning the prize may be negotiated for by 
the publishers, if found available for publica- 
tion. 



The Eastman Kodak Company will con- 
tinue through December the monthly prize 
competitions of $500 for amateur photo- 
graphs — telling a story with a camera in 
language that the whole world understands. 
To be eligible in the competition ending 
Januar>' i pictures must have been taken by 
amateurs before October 15, 1920, with one 
of the Eastman cameras, on film, film pack, 
or plates manufactured by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. Pictures 
for the contest ending December i must have 
been taken before September 15. 



Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of the 
Goldman Concert Band, again offers a prize 
of $250 for the best composition for a band 
by an American composer. The composition 
may be in the form of an overture, grand 
march, suite in three short movements, or a 
symphonic poem. Besides receiving the 
prize, the winning composition will be pub- 
lished by one of the foremost publishing 
houses in America. All manuscripts must be 
submitted in score form by April 15, 1921. 
Composers who desire to submit composi- 
tions in the prize contest are requested to 
communicate with Edwin Franko Goldman, 
202 Riverside Drive, New York City, in 
order to secure definite information regard- 
ing rules and regulations of the contest. 



Poetry ( Chicago ) has awarded the Helen 
Haire Levinson prize of $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United 
States to Wallace Stevens, of Hartford, 
Conn., for his group of poems, " Pecksnif- 
fiana," published in the October, 191 9, number 
of the magazine. The prize of $100 for a 
poem or group of poems without distinction 
of nationality is awarded to Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, of New York, for her poem, ** The 
Beanstalk," published in the May number, j 
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The prize of $ioo offered by Mrs. Edgar 
Speyer for good work by a young poet is 
awarded to Maurice Lesemann, of Chicago, 
for his poem, " A Man Walks in the Wind," 
published in the April number. 



Prize offers still open:— 

Prjxes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism : For the best Ameri- 
can novel published this year, |i,ooo ; for the best 
play performed in New York, |i,ooo ; for the best 
book of the year on United States history. |x,ooo ; 
for the best American biography, |i,ooo. Also, 
Prixes in Journalism, amounting to $3,500 and a 
Isoo-medal, and three traveling scholarships having 
a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually under 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. Particulars 
in April Writbr. 

London Bookman prize of $1,000 for the best first 
novel submitted by December, 19^. Particulars in 
August Writer. 

Prizes of $5,000, $2,500, $1,000, and $500, and twenty 
prizes of $250 each for the best twenty-four short 
stories published by the Photoplay Magazine during 
1921. Particulars in August Writer. 

Hart, Schaffncr, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 21, 1921. Particulars in Au- 
gust Writer. 

Prize of £500 oflfcred by John Long, the London 
publisher, for a best first novel. 

Prize of $500, and five prizes of $100 each, offered 
by the True Story Magazine for the best success 
stories published between November, 1920, and 
March, 1921. Particulars in September Writer. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. prize of $1,000 for 
the best trio for piano, violin and 'cello, submitted 
before August i, 1921. Particulars in September 
Writer. 

Etude prize offer of two sets of prizes of $15, $10, 
and $5, to children and young people for the best 
musical compositions offered before January i, 1921. 
Particulars in September Writer. 

O. Henry Memorial Prizes of $500 and $250 of- 
fered by the Society of Arts and Sciences, for the 
best short stories published in America in 1920. 
Particulars in June Writer. 

Second Physical Culture six-months' photo prize 
contest — $100 for the best photograph received be- 
fore May, 1921, and five dollars for the best photo- 
graph each month. Particulars in April Wbxtbi« 

Two prizes, each of $aoo, offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
a monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Particulars in April 
Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris for the two best essays on 
" Tolerance in Economics, Religion, and Politics." 
Particulars in February Write*. 

Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on "The Con- 
trol of Foreign Relations of the United States : 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities of 



the President, of the Senate and the House, and of 
the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice," offered: 
by the American Philosophical Society. Competi- 
tion to close December 31, 1920. Particulars in Julj 
Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshaw Prize for English Lifc^ 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the- 
British Academy. Particulars in May Wsina. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed stosir 
published in 1920 by the London publisher, Her^ 
bert Jenkins. Particulars in October Writbk. 

Annual Hawthomden prize of £100 offered in Eng* 
land for the best work of imaginative literature fn 
English prose or poetry by an author under fort3r 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best woric 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end* 
ing with .that for September — $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United States*, 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
author, without limitation. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
" Bright College Years," offered by the Yale clas* 
of 1899. Particulars in April Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Bos- 
ton ) for photographs, in an advanced competitioir 
and a beginner's competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each' 
day. Particulars in May Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered* 
monthly by Everygirl's Magazine, formerly Wohelo,- 
( New York ) for stories, short poems, and essays^ 
written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in October 
Writer. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Edna Clare Bryner, author of the story,. 
" The Life of Five Points," in the September 
Dial, was born in Tylersburg, Penn., and 
spent her childhood in the lumbering region 
described in the story. She was educated in- 
the public schools of Pennsylvania and at 
Vassar College. After her graduation from 
college she entered the teaching field as 
principal of a consolidated school in the east- 
ern sand country of North Carolina, miles 
from a railroad. The following year she ex- 
changed the excitement of teaching fourteen 
subjects for a one-subject position in a city- 
high school, and ended her teaching career 
by instituting in a state college for women a 
course in the study and writing of the short 
stor\'. During the summer she did statisti- 
cal work for the United States government 
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in Washington, and some reform school 
work. She spent a year in eugenic study 
with a state hospital for the insane, which 
brought her back again into the educational 
field, this time as a member of the staff of 
the Division of Education of the Sage Foun- 
dation, in which capacity she co-operated in 
carrying on school and industry surveys and 
other educational research, in connection 
with which she published reports and articles. 
Her last "job" was directing a housing sur- 
vey of selected blocks in New York city. 
Miss Bryner has always had a leaning toward 
fiction, having contributed to school and col- 
lege magazines, and during the last year she 
has turned definitely to writing as a profes- 
sion. She had a whimsical sketch, "A Fem- 
inist Baby," in the Dial for last February. 



Charles M. Horton, whose story, " Miguel 
Arrieta," appeared in Scribner's for October, 
was working as an engineer in Pittsburgh 
when it occurred to him that he ought to try 
for a Rhodes scholarship, and thinking com- 
petition would n't be as strong in -western and 
southwestern institutions as in, say, Massa- 
chusetts, he entered the University of New 
Mexico. He did not win the scholarship, 
however, and obtained work riding, as he 
says, "with one Gonzales to learn the route, 
the language, and the sewing-machine game." 
It was his work as sewing-machine salesman 
that gave him the basis for the story in 
Scribner*s. Mr. Horton is the author of a 
novel, "Bred of the Desert," published in 
1915 by Harper & Bros. ; has edited two tech- 
nical journals ; and has sold short stories to 
the Ladies* Home Journal, the Delineator, 
Smith's, the Popular Magazine, and, recently, 
a 60,000-word serial to the American Boy. 
He has also sold five articles to Collier's, of 
which only two have been printed. 



L. M. Hussey, who had a story, " The 
Family/* in the September Century, and a 
novelette, "The Ashes of Illusion," in the 
September Smart Set, was born in Philadel- 
phia, and was educated in medicine and chem- 
istry. He devotes half of his day to writing, 
and the other half to scientific work. His 
first short story appeared in the Smart Set 
about four years ago, and since then Mr. 



Hussey has sold between seventy-five and a 
hundred short stories, most of which have 
been published in the Smart Set, both under 
his own name and under pseudonyms. He 
has also had papers on original scientific in- 
vestigation published in medical publications. 
He is at present engaged on a novel, which 
he hopes to have ready for the publishers 
some time next year. 



Margery Land May, whose novelette, " Her 
Promise," appeared in Breezy Stories for 
September, began writing when she was 
eighteen, her first story, " The Good Woman,** 
being published in the Parisienne. This story 
attracted the attention of H. L. Mencken of 
the Smart Set and he asked to see some of 
the writer's work, accepting half a dozen or 
more of her sketches. One of them, entitled 
" Confessions," and beginning, " I hate my 
husband," created a riot in Mrs. Ma^'s home 
town, and she wrote an article on these ex- 
periences, called " Being a Writer in a Small 
Town " — which, she says, has made her for- 
ever famous or infamous in a large portion 
of Louisiana and West Texas. Since that 
time she has had contributions in Town 
Topics, the Smart Set, the Green Book, the 
New York Morning Telegraph, the People's 
Home Journal, Smith's, the Woman's Weekly,, 
the Club-Fellow, Young's Magazine, Chat, 
Live Stories, Snappy Stories, the Parisienne, 
and the Chi capo Ledger, and she has had 
photoplays, "By Right of Purchase," "The 
Beauty Market." and " Treasures on Earth," 
taken from published novelettes. 



Sidney Waldo, whose story, " Accessories 
After the Fact," was printed in Romance for 
September, began his first serious attempt to 
write short stories early this year. His first 
story, " Footprints in Water," was printed in 
the Detective Story Magazine for March 30, 
and in April Romance accepted a story, 
called " Fancies," which owing to the sus- 
pension of Romance will probably not appear 
for some time. He has also had a story ac- 
cepted by Munsey's Magazine. Mr. Waldo 
has always wanted to write, but has never 
been able to find the time until recently. He 
was graduated from Harvard University in 
1906, and has since been engaged in busi- 
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ness in Boston, so that his writing has been 
•confined to evenings and odd moments. 



Tames Paul Warburg's poem, "Fame," 
"which came out in the September Century, 
is his first pubHshed poem, although he has 
5old others. Mr. Warburg was graduated 
from Harvard University in 1917, and is em- 
ployed in the First National Bank, of Bos- 
ton. His first literary work was a pamphlet 
issued to the service by the Navy Depart- 
ment in 1918, while he was in naval avia- 
tion, entitled "The Magnetic Compass in 
-Naval Aircraft." This was followed in 1919 
by a pamphlet on the organization of a large 
bank, "The Clerk's Eye View of the First 
National Bank of Boston," and in 1920 bv 
a pamphlet, "Wool and Wool Manufacture," 
a brief analysis for the layman, published in 
June, and reprinted in July, being translated 
into Portuguese and published in Brazil. 



CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 



The "Song Poem" Fraud. — For years 
The Etude has fought, "hammer and tongs," 
through publicity, to prevent its readers from 
being defrauded by what is now known ^s 
the " song poem swindle." Here is a typical 
fraud " Song Poem " advertisement : — 
Song Poems Wanted — Millions have been 
made in songs by song poem writers. We will 
publish your song poem, providing a beautiful 
musical setting and put it on the market for 
sale. Write at ohce for particulars. J. C. D., 
Washington. 

The sucker nibbles and is sent an alluring 
but mystifying contract which, if he reads 
correctly, will oblige him to pay forty dollars 
for having his work published. The com- 
pany then keeps within the letter of the law 
by publishing the work in such cheap form 
that the entire cost can hardly exceed fifteen 
dollars. As for the sales that the author is 
planning to use as the basis of his fortune — 
well, they simply never come. The writer 
"has, as a sop to his vanity, a hundred or so 
badly printed copies of an impossible com- 
position which stands as much chance of a 
sale as a picture of Hindenburg would in 
Verdun. 



Our correspondence, coming from all parts 
of the country, has shown us that the victims 
are usually unfortunates who are confiding 
and unsophisticated in matters of this kind. 
Any one about to be victimized by this fraud 
should know : — 

I. The proportion of songs of the leading 
publishers of the country ( who have staffs 
of experts to pick them out ) that ever pass 
the first legitimate edition is really very low. 
Only once in a long, long time does a song 
appear which has any chance for permanent 
success. The idea that millions of dollars 
can be systematically earned by novices, with 
song poems, is a cruel bait employed solely 
by men whose customers are and must be 
" suckers." 

n. The words of the song are by no 
means the determining factor in its success. 
There are countless instances of the same 
poem being set by different composers ( some 
as many as thirty times ), with one outstand- 
ing setting that succeeds. It is the music that 
counts, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
and not the poem. 

HI. If you have a musical composition 
which you deem worthy of publication send 
it to three or four of the leading American 
publishers — if they reject it, better forget 
it. Under no circumstances ever pay for 
having it published, unless you have plenty 
of money and can afford to speculate upon 
its success. 

The United States Postal Department has 
done much to suppress such frauds, but 
others are sure to crop up. — The Etude. 

An Unpublished Kipling Story. — A 
very early unpublished manuscript of Rud- 
yard Kipling which has recently come into 
the hands of Henry Sotheran of London is 
entitled " At the Pit's Mouth : Personal 
Recollections of C. S. translated from his 
Diary by R. K." The manuscript is of seven 
pages small quarto and five pages octavo, 
written in 1884. This curious Kipling manu- 
script is written for the most part in two 
parallel columns, that on the right hand con- 
taining the story, headed "Personal Narra- 
tive." That on the left, under the heading 
" Digressions," contains instructions and sug- 
gestions to the person to whom the manu- 
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script was sent for its improvement and 
elaboration before publication. In these 
notes Mr. Kipling explains the characters of 
the two people in the story. One paragraph 
is headed " Note by the Editor," and the edi- 
tor is supposed to "translate" the journal. 
One of the " digressions " consists of a note 
by "Agnes Festin/' who is the lady of the 
story, and relates to the man in the story. 
The note is purposely written in a disguised 
female hand. Another note reads, " Work 
this up to any extent, in the style of Mrs. 
Oliphant's 'Beleaguered City,*" and another 
reads, " Embroider this as much as you will, 
also the scene later on, where they dance at 
the Bensmore ball and flirt in the balconies, 
R. K." The note at the end of the story is 
headed " Summary by the Translator." Parts 
of the manuscript and some blots are in red 
ink, which we are told was intended to rep- 
resent blood, but which the writer says are 
" some fluid, possibly wine." 

The history of this manuscript, which is 
gathered from papers which accompany it, is 
as curious as the manuscript itself. Kipling, 
at the time this was written, was working on 
an East Indian paper, and after writing this 
story gave it to a lady to "embroider" and 
expand, and then have published. Evidently 
the lady neither revised Kipling's early work 
nor had it published. It appears to have re- 
mained in her hands for many years, for ac- 
companying the manuscript are three type- 
written letters from Rudyard Kipling, dating 
from November 24, 191 1, to December 
18, 1914, addressed to the same lady in answer 
to her application for permission to publish 
the story. Kipling had in the meantime be- 
come world-famous as an author, and in one 
of the letters he writes her : — 

I cannot recall the MS., but I do not see my 
way dear to give permission for the publication 
of work written by me more than a generation 
ago. ... If ... it would be convenient 
for you to dispose of the MS., at this moment 1 
will .... send you a cheque in exctiange. 

The other letters show that the lady made 
an attempt to see Kipling personally, but Ih^t 
he dodged her, a further letter from his sec- 
retary, saying that Mr. Kipling is away from 
home. Another letter to her is from a friend 



whom she had apparently consulted regard- 
ing her rights to publish the manuscript, in 
which he tells her that " R. K. gave you the 
MS. with intent that you should use it for 
publication. He meant immediate publica- 
tion, and not after many years," making it 
clear that an unauthorized publication by her 
might lead to serious results. 

This is probably the most important and 
valuable Kipling early manuscript in ex- 
istence, as the date is earlier than that of 
any of his published works. It is, so far as 
is known, the only instance in which Kipling 
invoked the aid of a second person to im- 
prove and elaborate one of his stories and 
get it published. The tenor of the story is 
that a man falls in love with a married 
woman. On the day before they proposed to 
elope, the man dreams that they meet with a 
fatal accident by going over a bank on the 
Simla road. In the dream they are able to 
watch the removal of their own dead bodies, 
which Kipling describes with fulness of 
detail, and they hear the comments of their 
friends upon the accident and the characters 
of the elopers, with interesting frankness. 

On seven pages of the manuscript small, 
round holes have been burned, purposely, we 
are informed, with the end of a lighted 
cigarette, and on one of the pages Kipling 
ha.« drawn small diagrams to illustrate the 
bank on Simla Mall where the accident oc- 
curred. The owner of the manuscript, be- 
ing balked in her purpose of publication, 
evidently disposed of it to a dealer instead 
of exchanging it for Mr. Kipling's check, as 
he proposed. If Kipling wishes it back, h? 
can now purchase it for the modest sum of 
eight hundred guineas. — Boston Transcript. 
♦ 

BOOK REVIEWS. 



Bluestone. Lyrics. By Marguerite Wilkinson. 129 v 
pp. Cloth. New Yorlc : The Macmillan Company. 
1920. 

An interesting feature of Mrs. Wilkinson's 
new book of poems is her Introduction, in 
which she discusses the making of lyrics with 
musical melodies that belong to the words 
because they have grown with them in the 
mind of the poet. She declares that she is 
no^ a musician and was not a musical child, 
but that nevertheless when she was still a lit- 
tle girl she began to make lyrics with tunes, 
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to sing them into existence with queer little 
melodies that grew as the words grew. " I 
would begin to make a poem," she says, " and 
when it was finished I would find a tune with 
it, come, like one of the Good People, from 
Heaven knows where." As she grew older, 
this method of chanting or singing a lyric 
into life persisted, and lately she has begun 
to give it much thought as a part of crafts- 
manship. " What happens," she says, " is 
simply this : while I am making a lyric, after 
the mood becomes clear, after the idea and 
image emerge from consciousness, I sing it, 
and sometimes slowly, sometimes quite 
rapidly, the words take their places in lines 
that carry a tune, also. I am not giving con- 
scious attention to the tune, nor am I making 
. an intellectual effort to combine words and 
music and get a certain effect. I am not 
thinking about the music. I am making a 
single-hearted and strong endeavor to say or 
sing what is felt and thought. Sometimes a 
lyric and the melody that belongs with it 
grow in my mind for a long time before they 
become vocal and can be set down on paper. 
It is always quite impossible to watch the 
process with detached interest while it is 
going on. It is only by looking back on it 
afterward, and by studying the tunes in re- 
lation to the words, that I make the discov- 
eries which interest me, and lead me to ask 
for a share in the knowledge of others who 
may be working in similar ways. . . . First 
of all, let me say that, in my opinion and for 
me, the musical tunes that I make are of one 
sort with the rhythmical tunes of the words 
as spoken, and with the meaning that the 
worcls are intended to convey. My melodies 
even seem to have an organic unity with the 
phraseology and imagery of the lines. That 
this will not necessarily be true for others 
who may read or sing my lyrics, I am ready 
to admit ; birt for me it is true." 

Mrs. Wilkinson proceeds to give illustra- 
tions an musical notation of her composition 
combinations of lyrics and melodies, explain- 
ing that she is so little of a musician that she 
has had to depend on her mother and a 
friend to take down the melodies in musical 
form. " I have discovered," she says, " that 
syllables are never broken in the singing of 
my lyrics. No syllable is ever combined 
with several notes, after the manner of com- 
posers. There is always a single syllable for 
a single note, a single note for a single 
syllable. If the number of syllables in 
corresponding lines of the several stanzas of 
a Ivric is not always the same, the number of 
notes in the tune varies. The value of the 
note seems to depend on the quality of the 
syllable, on its relation to the rest of the line, 
and on accent. 

" My melodies observe some law ^ of 
Quantity, or enforce it ; I am not sure which. 
A plump well-rounded syllable is likely to eo 
with an ample, long-sounding note. Quick, 



slight syllables hurry and scurry along, with 
notes of small time- value. The ' musical ac- 
cent and the stress of speech fall together. 
Sometimes, however, a sound that could 
be sung quickly is held and lengthened 
slightly because it is pleasant to dwell on it 

'* Lyrics written in two stanzas usually 
have a melody that varies from line to line 
and from beginning to end. They seldom 
repeat the melody of the first stanza in the 
second as hymns do. The melody changes 
as the poem changes. 

" Poems in free verse seem to be quite as 
likely to have tunes made with them as 
poems in rhymed stanzas ; but lyrics whose 
lines approximate the standard iambic pen- 
tameter, either rhymed or blank, seldom grow 
with tunes of their own. I should like to 
know what this means. Does the familiarity 
of the iambic pentameter line, or its natural- 
ness in our language, make the singing of it 
superfluous. Is the use of a melody, then, a 
means of learning how to combine many 
kinds of metrical feet in many ways to ex- 
press a special emotion, without being me- 
chanical about it? Or, is it simply the old 
method of the folksong, with this difference, 
that I probably give much more attention to 
phraseology, and imagery, and symbolism, 
and less attention to the music than the folk 
gave who made our folksongs?" 

The melodies which Mrs. Wilkinson gives 
in connection with her poems are very inter- 
esting. 
French Without a Gkammar. By Edgard Leon. 

Including the comedy, " La Femme d'un Artiste. 

123 pp. Cloth. Kansas City : Warren Publishing 

Company. 1917. 

This comprehensive little volume, funda- 
mentally different from other French in- 
struction books, begins by showing the many 
points of similarity between French and 
English, giving the beginner in the study of 
French a large vocabulary at the start. It 
goes on to explain simply the principles of 
French construction, giving the essential 
rules of grammar, with illustrations to make 
them clear. There are full vocabularies of 
common words — things about the house, 
articles of clothing, names of French dishes ; 
an extended vocabulary of non-similar 
words ; a manual of conversation on topics of 
every-day life ; a list of fragments of con- 
versation, indispensable for correct speech ; 
and lists of titles and military terms. The 
book will be a great help to any one who de- 
sires to acquire ouickly a conversational 
knowledge ot French. 

The Maine Book. By Henry E. Dunnack. ^ pp. 

Cloth. Augusta, Me. : Maine State Library. 

1920. 

This volume, compiled by the librarian of 
the Maine State Library as a part of the cen- 
tennial observance of the formation of the 
State of Maine, is divided into two sections, 
the first giving information about the history 
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-of Maine and its contributions to literature, 
and the second givinj? details of its social and 
industrial history. Thus, while the book is 
not intended to be a history, it larives much 
liistorical information, and in addition it 
presents a picture of the activities, public and 
private, of the Pine Tree State, with facts 
and figures interesting to the reader and of 
:great value for reference. The chapters on 
literary subjects are entitled Maine and Poe- 
try ; The First Poet ; The First Novelist ; 
Books, Newspapers, Printers, Editors ; and 
Maine's Contribution to Literature — the last 
a sixteen-page essay on Maine writers by 
John Clair Minot. Forty or fifty illustra- 
tions add to the value of the book. 
BOOKS RECEIVED : 

[ The Whiter is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer's library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of Action, 
poetnr, etc. All books received will he acknowl- 
edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of The Writer's readers.l 
The Story of the American Red Cross in Italy. 

By Charles M. Bakewell. • Illustrated. 253 pp. 

Cloth. New York : The Macmillan Company. 



1-ITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention The Writer.] 

American English and British English. Bran- 
•der Matthews. Scribner's for November. 

The Literary Background. The Point of View, 
in Scribncr's for November. 

Speaking of Pen Drawing. Walter Jack Duncan. 
The Field of Art, in Scribner's for November. 

Slang and Jargon. Glenn Frank. The Tide of 
Affairs, in Century for November. 

Publishers and the Disappointed Author. 
Richard Le Gallienne. The Lion's Mouthy in Har- 
per's Magazine for November. 

Clyde Fitch. Montrose J. Moses. McClure's for 
November. 

The Possibility op a Poetic Drama. T. S. Eliot. 
Dial for November. 

Walt Whitman's Love Affairs. Emory Hollo- 
way. Dial for November. 

That Was the Life. An " Autobiographette." 
With portrait. Badger Clark. Sunset for Novem- 
ber. 

A New-World Poet of Sound C Edward Mac- 
Dowell ). Illustrated. Mary R. Parkman. St. 
Nicholas for November. 

Government Scotches " Song Poem " Fraud. 
etude for November. 

Drama and Democracy. The End of America's 
Apprenticeship in Art. With portraits of Edward 



Sheldon. Eugene Walter, Percy Mackaye, and 
Augustus Thomas. Gertrude Whitney Vandcrbilt. 
Arts & Decoration for November. 

William Marion Reedy. Silas Bent. Live 
Stories for November. 

Mrs. Browning's Contributions to American 
Periodicals. Hewette E. Joyce. Modem Language 
Notes for November. 

What Makes a Poem? John Burroughs. Book- 
man for October. 

A National Association of Book Publishers. 
Frederic G. Melcher. Bookman for October. 

Is There Anything to Be Said for Literary 
Tradition? Stuart P. Sherman. Bookman for Oc- 
tober. 

The Play Boy of the Wabash ( Meredith Nichol- 
son). Russell E. Smith. Bookman for October 

The C0LYUMIST&' Confessional. X--"R. L. T.," 
by Himself. With portrait. Everybody's for Oc- 
tober. 

The High Cost of Periodical Publishing. VI 
— Putting the Magazines Before the Public. Ameri- 
can News Trade Journal for October. 

The Making of a Japanese Newspaper. Hlus- 
trated. Dr. Thomas E. Green. National Geo- 
graphic Magazine for October. 

A Journalist's Card System. Herbert Mace. 
Author ( London ) for October. 

The " King of Printers " ( Christophe Plantin ). 
With portrait. Literary Digest for October 9. 

Bygone Best Sellers. Literary Digest for Oc- 
tober 16. 

Neglected Riches in American Literature. 
Literary Digest for October 16. 

" Ad " Letters That Miss Fire — and Why. 
Literary Digest for October 30. 

What the Boys Are Reading. Literary Digest 
for October 30. 

Newspaper Work in Japan. Fourth Estate for 
October 16. 

Responsibility of a Newspaper. Fourth Estate 
for October 23. 

Journalism as a Profession. Eric W. Allen. 
Fourth Estate for October 30. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



The annual Nobel prize for literature has 
been awarded this year to a Norwegian au- 
thor, Knut Hansum. 

Robert H. Davis, who has been associated 
editorially with the Frank A. Munsey Com- 
pany for eighteen years, has retired to de- 
vote himself to handling the work of a group 
of magazine, book, stage, and screen con- 
tributors, to the end that authors, editors, 
and producers may come into closer relation- 
ship through a medium familiar with the 
capabilities and needs of all concerned. 
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Sophie Kerr has retired from the manag- 
ing editorship of the Woman's Home Com- 
panion, to devote all her time to writing. 

Camille Flammarion, who is seventy-eight 
years old, has just married Miss Gabrielle 
Renaudot, who collaborated with him in the 
writing of many of his works. 

"Crowding Memories," by Mrs. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich ( Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany ), gives sketches and anecdotes, not 
only of her poet-husband, but of many 
American and English celebrities, such as 
Henry Adams, Mark Twain, Charles Dick- 
ens, William Dean Howells, and Edwin Booth. 

Frank Harris, editor of Pearson's Maga- 
zine, has just published a second series of 
" Contemporary Portraits," containing 

sketches of George Bernard Shaw, Rudyard 
Kipling, Ernest Dowson, George Moore, 
Theodore Dreiser, and others. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. announce for early 
publication in book form the reminiscences 
of Melville E. Stone. 

"Talks to Writers," by Lafcadio Hearn, 
the material for which was collated by Pro- 
fessor Erskine of Columbia University from 
Mr. Hearn's series of lectures on English 
literature delivered at the University of 
Tokio, is published by Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

"H. L. Mencken," including "Fanfare," 
by Burton Roscoe, " The American Critic," 
by Vincent O'SulHvan, and a bibliography, 
by F. C. Henderson, is published by Alfred 
A. Knopf. 

"Practftcal Hints on Playwriting," by 
Agnes Piatt ( Dodd, Mead, & Co.), is in- 
tended both for the beginner in the art of 
playwriting and to clear away any obstacles 
that may trouble the more advanced. 

"How to Write Photo Plays," by John 
Emerson and Anita Loos, is published by the 
James A. McGann Company (New York). 

"The Story of the Motion Picture," by 
Ben J. Lubschez, covering the period from 
65 B. C. to 1920 A. D., is published by the 
Reeland Publishing Company ( New York ). 

"The Writing of History," an introduc- 
tion to the historical method, by Fred Mor- 
row Fling, is published by the Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 



Small, Maynard, & Co. announce the 
"Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1920 and 
Year Book of American Poetry," by William 
Stanley Braithwaite. The same publishers- 
also announce " The Best Plays for 1919- 
1920/' edited by Burns Mantle, dramatic 
editor of the New York Evening Mail. 

"The Art of Interesting," by Francis P. 
Donnelly, S. J., just published by P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons ( New York), is a handbook in« 
tended to teach writers and speakers how to- 
attract and hold attention. 

H. L. Mencken is at work on a revision of 
his book, " The American Language," which 
will appear in two volumes. 

" Shakspere from Better ton to Irving," by 
George C. D. Odell, Professor of English in 
Columbia University ( Charles Scribner's 
Sons), is a history of Shakspere on the Eng- 
lish stage. 

" John Burroughs, Boy and Man," by 
Clara Barrus, is published by Doubleday, 
Page, & Co. 

George Henry Payne, tax commissioner 
of New York, formerly a political writer on 
the New York Evening Post, and author of 
"The History of Journalism in the United* 
States," recently published, has bought the 
Forum. 

The Century Company will send a booklet 
biography of Harry A. Franck to any one 
upon request. 

Small, Maynard, & Co. ( Boston ) have 
published a booklet life of Edgar Wallace, 
with a frontispiece portrait. 

Charles Norris Williamson died at Bath,. 
England, October 5, aged sixty-one. 

William Heinemann, the London publisher, 
died in London October 5, aged fifty-seven. 

Archdeacon Hudson Stuck died at Fort 
Yukon, Alaska, October 10, aged fifty-seven. 

John Reed died in Moscow, Russia, Oc- 
tober 17, aged thirty-three. 

Mrs. B. M. Croker died in London October 
21. 

Mrs. Ellen M. H. Gates died in New York: 
October 24, aged eighty-three. 

Guy Hamilton Scull died in New York Oc- 
tober 29. 
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The Writer's Directory of Periodicals. 



The information for this Directory, showing the 
maauseript market and the manuscript rcauirementa 
of many publications, has been gathered directly 
froBi the editors of the periodicals, and is strictly 
up to date. 

The second printing of the Directory, which is 
emtnUntif being revised and enlarged, began in Thb 
Whiter for February, 1916, and a five-years* sub- 
scription beginning with October, 1916, will give 
the Directory complete, together with much •mer 
▼alnable matter. The third printing is now in 
progress. ^.. ^ 

Before tubmittmg manuscripts to any p«bliean»n, 
it h a^^MTble to secure a sample copy. 



{ Continued from November Writkr.) 
Photoplaywright ( M), Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion, 571-591 I. W. Hellman Building, Los Angeles, 
Calif. $2.50 ; 25c. J. Geo. Meehan, editor. 

A national journal of information for photoplay 
writers. Uses articles on subjects of interest to 
photoplay authors, amateur and professional. 
Sets no lenpth limit, but prefers short articles. 
Pays on publication. .A sample copy will be sent 
on request. 
Piano Journal ( Now the Tallcing Machine Journal ). 
Pictorial Review ( M ), Seventh ave. and 39th St., 
New York. $3.00 ; 25c. Arthur T. Vance, editor. 
Uses special articles on vital topics of the day 
of interest to women, and high-class fiction _ — 
short stories, novelettes, and serials — preferring 
emotional stories with a dramatic setting. Buys 
material for all departments, general articles, and 
poetry. Seldom prints humorous verse, and 
uses no jokes, plays, or juvenile matter. Very 
seldom buys photographs, prefers manuscripts 
shorter than 10,000 words, and pays on accep- 
tance. Returns all unavailable manuscripts 
within forty-eight hours. 
Picture Play Magazine ( M ), Street & Smith, 79 
Seventh ave.. New York. $1.80 ; 15c. Charles 
Gatchell, editor. 

Offers practically no market except to writers 
who know motion pictures intimately, and who 
are located near one of the big production cen- 
tree. 
Picture World ( M, in weekly parts ), American 
Sunday-School Union, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia. 30c. James McConaughy, editor. 

A Sunday-school paper for children under 
twelve years old. Uses wholesome stories for 
boys and girls, of from 400 to 800 words, with 
accompanying photographs or drawings. Pay- 
ment at the rate of $3 or $4 a thousand words. 
Pit and Quarry ( M ), 8js Rand. McNally Building, 
Chicago. $2.00 ; 25c. E. S. Hanson, editor. 

Uses articles of interest in its special field — 
the production of sand and gravel, crushed stone, 
etc. — with perhaps two or three short stories a 
year. Buys photographs of new plants in its in- 
dustry. 
Flaybov ( not published regularly ), 27 West Eighth 
St., 5siew York. Egmont H. Arens, editor. 

A portfolio of Art and Satire. Docs not read 

or use unsolicited manuscripts, and docs not pay 

for material. Wants nothing submitted. 

Playground ( M ), Community Service, 1 Madison 

ave., New York. $2.00 ; 20c. II. S. Branchcr, 

editor. 

Does not buy manuscripts. 
Pluck and Luck ( W ), Frank TouFcy, 166 West a.-^d 
St., New York. Lu Scnarens, editor. 
All material supplied by the staff. 
Poet Lore ( Q ), 104 Boylston St., Boston. $6.00 -, 
$1.50. Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, edi- 
tors. Ruth Hill, managing editor. 

A magazine of letters, cstablislicd in 1880, and 
printing original one-act plays, translations of 
contemporary foreign drama, essays on literary 
.subjects, and verse of all length. Prints no fic- 
tion, and sets no length limits, excepting that 
playB must not be too long to be included in 
one issue. Pays on publication. 



Poetry ( M ), 543 Cas5* St., Chicago. $3.00 ; 2sc. 
Harriet Monroe, editor. 

Devoted wholly to poetry, oflfering yearly 
prizes for the best poem, or group of poems, 
published in the magazine dyring the previoui 
year. Pays on publication. 
Poetry Journal ( M ), Four Seas Company, i6g 
Dartmouth st., Boston. Edmund R. Brown, editor. 
Resumed publication with the January num- 
ber. Uses poetry of all kinds, poetic playi. 
and prose articles on poets or poetry, and pays 
on publication. 

Poetry Review, Cambridge, Mass. Publication sus- 
pended. 

ADDITIONS AND CHANGES. 

American Bee Journal ( M ), Hamilton, Illinois. 
$1.50 ; 15c. C. P. Dadant and Frank C. Pellcrt. 
editors. 

The oldest bee journal in America, a technical 

f)ublication for the producer of honey. Uses 
eature articles, with photographs, suitable for a 
beekeeper's trade journal, but is not interested! 
in articles as a description of the visit of a 
novice to a beekeeper. Uses neither verse nor 
fiction, and pays on publication. 
Eighth Art ( Q ), The Poetry-Drama Company, Bos- 
ton. $1.00 ; »5c. Robert DeCamp Leland. 

A new magazine, established May, 1920, de- 
voted to the art of the motion picture. At pres- 
ent all material is supplied by the staflF. 
Good .Hardware ( M ), Butterick Building, New 
York. $1.00 ; loc. J. W. Green bcrff, editor. 

A journal for hardware dealers, published until 
recently at Pittsburgh by W. Lin ford Smith. 
Uses short, pithy articles of about 50b words. 
Illustrated where possible, telling what progres- 
sive retail dealers are doing to stimulate busi- 
ness ; human interest stories, of about a.ono 
words, which may be fiction based on fact, of 
interest to business men, and concerning them ; 
poetry suited to the magazine ; and jokes. Buys 
photographs ; and pays on acceptance. 
Missouri Ruralist ( S-M ), 1318 Chemical Building. 
Saint Louis, Mo. $1.00 ; 5c. John F. Case, edi- 
tor. 

Uses serials, but no short fiction, a few genera/ 
articles, and a few jokes, and buys department 
matter relating to crops, livestock, and horticul- 
ture ; sets length limit at 1,500 words ; buys 
photographs ; and pays on the first of the 
month. All juvenile matter used is supplied by 
editorial staff. 
New York State Review ( M ), 810 Broadway, Al- 
bany, N. Y. $1.50 ; ISC. H. S. B. Crowe, editor. 
A new magazine, using general articles, short 
stories, humorous verse, jokes, and juvenile 
matter. Sets length limit at 2,000 words, and 
does not boy photographs. At present the mag- 
azine is not sufficiently established to make a 
price on articles accepted. 
Sunday Afternoons ( W ). The Haydock, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati. Ohio. soc. ; sc Miss Catherine 
P. Hargrave, editor. 

A paper for children and for those who love 
children. Uses stories and verse for little chil- 
dren ; also nature stories and puzzles. Sets 
length limit at 2,500 words. Pays only by send- 
ing author extra copdes. 
Sunday School Banner, Wesley Building, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. A. C. Crews, editor. 

A publication intended for Sunday School 
teachers. Not in the market for contributions 
from the United States. 
Sunshine for Little People ( W ), Editorial Depart- 
ment, Nazarcnc Publishing House, atog Troost 
ave., Kan.sas City, Missouri. 40c. Miss Mabel 
Hanson, editor. 

Uses short stories and verse pointing a moral 
for very little children. Sets length limit at 3,000 
words ; does not buy photographs ; and pays on 
publication. 



The third printing of this Directory— enlarged and revised— was begun in Thb Wsitbk . 
for March, 1917. Back number^ can be supplied. A five-years' subscription beginning < 
with October, IQ16 (price $7.^0), will give the Directory complete, with additions and _ 
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A TRADEPAPER WRITER'S 
RECORDS. 



The tradepaper writer who makes his liv- 
ing at the work soon gets scores, or even 
liundreds, of manuscripts in the mails, or 
awaiting use in pay-on-publication offices. 
Keeping his copy in circulation is a primary 
and indispensable part of his business. That 
means keeping records of manuscripts sent 
out. It is unavoidable routine. The writer 
must know concerning any particular article 
at any time just where it is, how long it has 
l)een there, and what publication it has been 
offered to. It is easy enough to evolve an 
•elaborate, complicated system for keeping 
track of manuscripts, but an elaborate sys- 
tem costs the writer too much time and 
effort. 

I have a lazy man's system, devoid of frills. 
I began with records kept in a pocket memo- 
randum book, but that system soon broke 



down, and when my daily output of copy be- 
came large I devised a day-slip pad. I made 
my pad by binding togeAer at the top a 
bunch of slips with a card-board for the back, 
using for binding a clip which I first straight- 
ened out and then bent into a square "U." 

I use the day-slip pad to record the mailing 
of batches of copy, beginning with the bot- 
tom-most slip, and adding new ones at the 
top as needed. The tradepaper writer mails 
in batches because he has many short articles, 
which can be sent together at a saving of 
labor and postage. A mailing entry includes 
the name of the publication sent to, the date, 
the titles of the articles sent, and the number 
of words in each. With this record I am 
able at the end of a week or a month, if I 
wish, to find the total nimiber of words writ- 
ten in that time. The day-slip pad also 
makes it easy to keep track of slow copy. As 
copy is returned, the items are crossed off on 
the entry. At any time slow copy can be 
spotted, preparatory to writing inquiries, by 
running through the pad. 

To this day-slip pad, showing my work 
from the beginning to date, I have added a 
card-and-tray system. The tray is a cigar 
box, about 9x5x3 inches. The index cards 
just fit the box as to width, and protrude a 
half-inch above it. Across each at the top I 
have printed the name of some periodical 
These names are arranged alphabetically 
within classifications — Farm, Juvenile and 
Sunday School, Popular Science, Industrial 
and Business, Canadian, General, Unclassi- 
fied. I have cards for all the publications I 
have sold to in a regular way. The Unclassi- 
fied division is for publications being tried 
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out At the front I have a card marked 
** Idle- Revision." At the back is another 
<ard marked " Sold and Paid." 

This is how I use this index : I make a 
record on a slip of heavy paper as each arti- 
cle is done, showing the date, the title of the 
article, the nimiber of words, and the name 
of the publication sent to, and after the cor- 
responding entry is made on the day-slip pad 
I put the record slip in the card tray, in front 
of the proper index card. 

When a report on a batch of copy arrives 
I check up the returned items on the day-slip 
pad, and then turn to the card-index pad. I 
remove the slips referring to articles re- 
turned and place them in the Idle-Revision 
classification. If an article is sold, I remove 
the record slip, enter the amount paid and the 
date and put it in the Sold and Paid classifi- 
cation. If an article has been accepted but 



not paid for, I write " Accepted " and the 
date on the ^lip, and put it back in the tray, 
in front of the publication index card. In a 
pocket notebook in which I keep my record 
of income I enter the check by date, publlca- 
tion, and amount. 

In mailing out copy, I take the record slips 
in the Idle-Revision classification and spread 
them before me on the desk. The notations 
on each show me just where the article has 
been. Choosing among possible markets, I 
enter on each slip, with the date, the name 
of the new publication addressed, enter 
on the day-slip pad each manuscript sent out, 
and file the record slips in the tray. I find 
that the first division in the tray, Idle- 
Revision, is a good " tickler." It keeps be- 
fore me all the time the copy which is not 
working. P. C. Oliver. 

BOULDBR. Colo. 



A LITERARY SECRET. 



Whitney dropped into my hall-bedroom 
one evening and looked over my typewriter 
and pleasant pile of rejected manuscripts 
with a smile which might have been inter- 
l^reted, had I been so in the mood, as one ot 
^eat disdain. 

" I could be an author, too, if I wanted to 
be," he said. " I know how it's done !" 

"Whitney," I answered. "You've been at- 
tending the short-story classes at Columbia 
University !" 

" Oh, no," he replied honestly. " It is n't 
that ; but I just happen to know how you 
writers get your stuff published." 

I sighed. " You know more than I do," I 
said. " Then, why, in heaven's name, don't 
you write!" 

"It is n't necessary. I've got a good job in 
an office down on Wall Street, and make 
enough to pay my room rent and board, and 
liave a lot left over besides." 

I made no reply, although I knew instinc- 
tively that he had been talking to my land- 
lady. 

" You see, it's this way," he went on. " 1 
wrote a novel, a really long novel. Just did 



it for relaxation from my business cares, it 
took my evenings for the best part of two 
months. So you see how prolific I could be 
if I wanted to give my whole time to litera- 
ture. It was a thundering good novel, if 1 
do say so myself. At least, everybody who 
read it said so. The janitor's wife in my 
apartment said it kept her awake nights. 
And my aunt said she did n't know how I 
could imagine such things ; but you know 
tv'hat aunts are." 

I confessed. 

"What was your novel about?" I asked. 

"An adventure story. It told about the 
chase after some lost pearls. I won't tell you 
the plot, but you can guess it was a humdinger. 
The thieves stole the pearls from a Fifth- 
avenue heiress. Then started a chase all 
over the world by a girl detective. Original, 
huh? And I bet it would make a peach of a 
movie ! 

" I did n't intend to have it published, but 
one evening I went to a banquet with one of 
the fellows in the office. I rented a dress 
suit, and it fitted me like a glove. I'll give 
you the address if you want." 
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"Thanks," I answered, bitterly, "but I 
-never have any use for evening clothes." 

" Well, as I was sasring, I went to this ban- 
*quet, and whom should I happen to sit next 
to but a publisher. You can't tell me there 
isn't anything in fate! Well, we got to 
talking, and he told me his business, and I 
told him mine. He was head of the Regent 
Publishing Company on Eighth avenue, al- 
though he said he had offices on Fifth ave- 
nue, too. I told him, quite casually, that 1 
was interested in book^, in fact, had written 
one. He asked me if it was about high 
€nance. You see, I had mentioned my office 
in Wall street, and his question was only 
natural. So I told him the plot. He asked 
me to send the novel to him, as he was in- 
terested in doing new authors. Well, I did. 
A week later came a letter saying he would 
accept the novel and publish it, that he had 
found it tremendously interesting and was 
sure it would make a big sale if published in 
an attractive form with an appealing binding, 
— although he would n't guarantee any such 
thing happening. He mentioned the fact that 
it was always a risk bringing out a book by 
an untried autiior, but he enclosed a contract. 
I don't remember all the details pertaining to 
the party of the first part, ( me ), and the 
party of the second part, ( him and his com- 
pany), but I was to send him a check for 
one thousand dollars immediately upon sign- 
ing the contract. Then I was to get fifty per 
cent. I must have made some impression 
upon him in my dress suit One thousand 
dollars!" 

"Did you accept this generous offer?" I . 
asked. 

"Me have a thousand dollars? Rub the 
cobwebs out of your eyes! But it did en- 
courage me to try elsewhere. I thought if 
there would be one publisher who would 
accept my novel, -surely I could find another. 
So one afternoon I stayed away from the 
office. I put on my best suit of clothes, fixed 
up myself as fine as I could, and managed in 
all to put up a pretty neat appearance. My 
landlady, when I told her I wa« going to 
interview my publisher, offered to let me take 
her husband's cane. She thought it would' 
help create a favorable impression. Well, to 
make a long story short, I saw my man. 



He was head of the Peerless Publishing Com- 
pany. I didn't tell him I was working. 
Tried to give him the impression that I 
merely wrote for fun. 

"Well, he accepted the novel, too. But he 
made me a much better offer. Said he would 
bring out the book for only eight hundred 
dollars ; half down, and the rest when the 
book appeared. And he didn't say anything 
about untried authors." 

"But did you accept?" . 

"Hardly! I thought if two publishers 
were after me, there might be a third. So 
one noon, I took the manuscript to another 
publisher. Guess I didn't put up a very 
good appearance, though. It was a rainy 
day, and I borrowed an old rain-coat from 
one of the boys in the office. My shoes 
did n't shine, and I did loc^ rather seedy ; 
but then, most people look seedy on rainy 
days. Of course I got the once-over, and 
apologized for the way I was dressed. Told 
him it was such a rainy day that I was wear- 
ing out my old clothes. Well, he accepted 
my novel, too, and he would publish it for 
only five hundred dollars, cash in advance I" 

"Well?" I waited for the rest of his story. 

"Listen," he said. "I know now why you 
authors are always so shabby." 

"Why?" 

"Ain't it clear? When I wore a dress suit 
one publisher made me an offer on the terms 
of a thousand dollars. When I wore my 
business suit I got a publisher who came 
down to eight hundred. And, on the rainy 
day, when I looked like an owner of a park 
bench, the publisher who was after me 
dropped away down to five hundred. So I 
just come to the conclusion that what the 
American Magazine says about always being 
well dressed when doing business don't apply 
to you authors at all. If you want a pub- 
lisher to accept your novd, put on a pair of 
overalls, a soft shirt, and an old straw hat, 
sneak up the alley and go in by the side door. 
If you do this, I'll bet the dam publisher 
will publish your novel for nothing." 

I seized his hand. 

"Whitney," I whispered. "Don't tell any 
one else what you have just told me. The 
field is so overcrowded as it is ; but thank 
God, the secret of success is mine at last!" 
New York, N. Y. Carl Click. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
The Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of The 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 



A great deal of inventive genius has been 
applied to the problem of making a process- 
form letter, sent out broadcast to thousands 



of persons, look as if it were a typewritten 
communication, written expressly to the 
person addressed. Those who give consider- 
ation to such matters have watched with in- 
terest the progress made. The first results 
were crude. Type made to print letters like 
those struck by the typewriter keys was 
used to print circular letters, without date or 
address but often with the common dictation 
mark at the end, as "HB— TW" — sup- 
posed to be the initials of the person dictat- 
ing the letter and of the stenographer. These 
printed circulars were given to a typewriter, 
who proceeded to make individual letters of 
them by typewriting at the top a date and an 
address, with " Dear Sir " or "Dear Madam," 
as the case might be. Sometimes the circu- 
lars "thus made into letters were signed with 
a pen ; more often, with a rubber stamp fac- 
simile of an autograph. Only the inexpert 
would be deceived by them — but immense 
is the number of the inexpert! 



To make the differences between the proc- 
ess part of the circular letter and the type 
part less noticeable various ingenious schemes 
have been devised, until now it sometimes 
takes a real expert to tell whether a com- 
munication is really individually typewritten 
or not. In typewriting, periods and commas 
have a tendency to punch through the paper, 
so that they are noticeable on the back of the 
sheet. To produce the same effect by process 
the type of periods and commas was " under- 
laid " in printing, or made high. Then 
process letters were treated to make them 
look as if they had been blurred by the mois- 
ture of a copying-press book, thus making 
the typewriting and the process printing look 
more alike. A long step was made when 
some inventor devised a scheme of printing 
by process through a ribbon, as the type- 
writer key docs, thus producing imitation 
typewriting that looks very much like the 
real thing. Then came the invention of the 
automatic typewriter, which, provided wi^^h 
a perforated roll something like that used in 
music machines, when it has once been 
started would turn ou-t any number of copies 
of a letter, each one actually typewritten, 
ready for the address and other matter to be 
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added by a typewriter with exactly the same 
type. 

Thus mechanical difficulties have been 
largely overcome. To make the process let- 
ters more deceptive other ingenious schemes 
have been devised. Instead of using " Dear 
Sir" or "Dear Madam" at the beginning of 
a letter, the accepted form now is to repeat 
the name, as " Dear Mr. Williams," or 
" Dear Miss Smythe," and to make the ap- 
parent individuality of the letter even more 
convincing the process letters are printed 
with blank space in certain lines, where the 
typewriter inserts the name of the person 
addressed, so that the letter may read, for in- 
stance, somewhere in the body of it : " Now 
the great question is, Mr. Stuyvesant, 
whether," etc. Even if Mr. Stuyvesant were 
inclined to be suspicious, how could he ever 
doubt that the letter was an individual one, 
written expressly for him, seeing his name 
thus casually used right in the middle of it? 
How should he know that process letters are 
printed in several forms, with spaces left for 
names of different lengths, so that his name 
can be inserted in one of them and exactly 
fit the space, whether the name is Crabb or 
Van Osterhouten? Sometimes the space in 
which the name is to be typewritten is left 
at the end of a line, so that either a long 
name or a short name can be inserted at will. 
In that case, if the recipient of such a letter 
has a short name he will notice that the line 
in which it appears is short in the apparent 
typewriting. A letter sent to the editor of 
The Writer recently by a victim of one ot 
the concerns that set traps for writers in 
alluring advertisements printed in . general 
publications purported to be an individual 
letter criticising two scenarios submitted. 
Both were mentioned by title in the first two 
lines, with the process word "and" between 
the titles, the second of which broke over 
from the first line to the second, and the 
whole letter was apparently typewritten, so 
that if the alignment had been perfect it 
might have deceived even an expert. The 
typewriter who did the "filling in," however, 
had n't lined her typewriting exactly with the 
process work, so that it was evident to an ex- 



pert examiner that the personal matter in the 
letter had been filled in on a process form^ 
probably printed in several editions widt 
varying spaces for the insertion of one or 
more titles of manuscripts, long or short, to 
fit the special case. Using the titles of the 
manuscripts in this way in the first paragraph 
of the circular letter gave the recipient the 
idea that the comments made were written 
especially for him, and he might not notice 
that the remainder of the letter was general 
in its terms, so that it might be sent to any- 
body. 

All this is of special interest to writers, be- 
cause such letters are sent out by the thou- 
sand by the concerns advertising in general 
publications — their advertisements would 
not be accepted by The Writer — for 
manuscripts, for which they declare there is 
a tremendous demand, whether the writers 
are experienced or not, the real business of 
these concerns being to get an unearned fee 
for " reading and advice," or " revision," or 
typewriting, or to sell a " system " guaran- 
teed to make any illiterate hod-carrier a 

literary star. 

•• 

LITERARY SHOP TALK. 



[ This department is open to readers of Thb 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary- 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 

Suggestions to writers, giving an editor's 
ideas of what qualities make articles interest- 
ing to the general reading public, are given 
by John M. Siddall, editor of the American 
Magazine, in a little booklet, with the head- 
ing, ** * Where Do / Come in ? ' asks the Hu- 
man Being." Mr. Siddall says : — 

What interests people? One thing- 
only interests all hjiman beings always,, 
and that is the human being himself. 

There you have the gist of the matter. 
No prescription can beat it — if you 
want to know how to get at people and 
grip their attention. 

Every human being likes to see him- 
self in reading matter -;- just as he likes 
to see himself in a mirror. The ideat 
article for any publication ( so far as 
" reader interest " is concerned ) would 
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be one in which every reader could find 
his own name. 

The ideal illustration would be a group 
photograph of all the readers, so that 
each reader could have the fun of find- 
ing himself in the picture. 

Once in a while the newspapers print 
a flashlight photograph of a thousand 
men having a banquet together. When 
they do, each one of those thousand men 
takes a special interest in that photo- 
graph. He shows it to his family, and he 
invents ways and means to bring it to 
the attention of his neight)ors. 

One reason fiction sells so tremendously 
is that human beings, as they read it, 
keep putting themselves in the places of 
the various characters. They wonder 
whether they would have done what the 
people in the story did. Biography and 
autobiography are popular for the same 
reason. They give the reader a chance 
to compare his own life story with that 
of the person described in the book or 
article. 

Newspapers are read widely because 
the individual reader sees himself con- 
stantly in the paper. I do not mean that 
he sees his own name. I mean that he 
reads about things happening to individ- 
uals which might happen to him. and he 
keeps comparing himself with what he 
reads. 

For example, he reads in the newspaper 
that so-and-so has just fallen out of an 
eleventh-story window and broken his 
neck. He thanks God that he himself 
has not broken his neck, and he also goes 
home and warns his wife and children to 
be more careful about windows. Fur- 
thermore, he is more careful himself! 

Again, he reads in the paper that a cer- 
tain man has come into possession of ten 
thousand dollars from the estate of a 
dead brother, and, meditating on his own 
connection with what he has been read- 
ing, he wonders when that old uncle of 
his is going to die and leave him that dol- 
lar and a half which he has been waiting 
for since 1880. 

Country newspapers have enormous 
circulation in proportion to the popula- 
tion they reach. It is not uncommon for 
half or three quarters of the people in a 
li-ttle town to take the village paper. 
The reason is obvious — the country 
paper is personal to its readers. Its col- 
umns are almost like a private letter 
from a member of the familv. 

If a New York newspaper could get 
that close to its^ readers it could have 
three million circulation. But it can't. 
Besides, the people of New York are 



not that close to each other. They don't 
know each other well enough to be inter- 
ested in such an item as the following : 
"T. Willie Rockinghorse, our gemal 
Broadway grocer, has been suffering 
with the grip and has gone to spend a 
week with his aunt in Philadelphia." 

The reason so much reading matter is 
unpopular and never attracts a wide read- 
ing public lies in the fact that the reader 
sees nothing in it for himself. Take an 
article, we'll say, entitled " The Financial 
System of Canada." It looks dull, 
doesn't it? It looks dull because you 
can't quite see where it affects you. 

Now take an article entitled "Why it 
is easier to get rich in Canada than in the 
United States." That's different! Your 
interest is aroused. You wonder wherein 
the Canadian has an advantage over you. 
You look into the article to find out 
whether you can't get an idea from it. 

Yet the two articles may be basically 
alike, differing only in treatment. One 
bores you and the other interests you- 
One bores you because it seems remote. 
The other interests you because the 
writer has had the skill to translate his 
facts and ideas into terms that are per- 
sonal to you. The minute you become 
personal in this world you become inter- 
esting. 

I remember a speech on advertising 
made by a New York advertising man,. 
Elon G. Pratt. In his speech Mr. Pratt 
said that some advertisers never seem to 
learn that in their advertising they talk 
too much about themselves and not 
enough about those to whom they would 
like to sell their goods. Then he drove 
his point home as follows : "Too mudi 
advertising is written around the / of the 
advertiser rather than the you of the 
consumer." 

That remarkable sentence, if taken to 
heart and acted on by those who are in 
need of its teaching, would be worth mil- 
lions of dollars. It often represents the 
difference between failure ana success ~ 
not only in all forms of business but in 
politics, journalism, and the social rela- 
tions. The man who refuses to use his 
ima^nation to enable him to look at 
things from the other fellow's point of 
view simnly cannot exercise a wide in- 
fluence. He cannot reach people. 

Underneath it, somehow, lies a great 
law. the law of service. You can't ex- 
pect to attract people unless^ you do 
something for them. The business man 
who has something to sell must have 
something useful to sell, and he must 
talk about it from the point of view of 
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the people to whom he wants to sell his 



goods. 

In the same way. the journalist, the 
preacher, and the politician must look at 
things from the point of view of those 
they would reach. They must feel the 
needs of others and then reach out and 
meet those needs. They can never have 
a large following unless they give some- 
thing. 

The same law runs into the human 
relation. How we abhor the man who 
talks only about himself — the man who 
never inquires about our troubles, our 
problems ; the man who never puts him- 
self in our place, but unimaginatively and 
unsympathetically goes on and on, ego- 
tistically hammering away on the only 
subject that interests him — namely, 
himself. 

Listen to the other fellow — at least 
a part of the time — if you want to do 
business with him. 



THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 



[This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see " The 
Writer's Directory of Periodicals."] 



Dorrance & Company, Incorporated, is a 
new book-publishing house in Philadelphia. 
The publishers aim at the discovery and pro- 
duction of popular literature, both for grown- 
ups and for children, literature that is big 
enough and positive enough to live. They are 
particularly alert for new ideas and new 
writers — for the American Dumas or Lewis 
Carroll. They are not afraid of unhappy 
endings and welcome the unconventional, but 
they demand material that is real, and strong 
with life, their policy being to journey as far 
as possible from ephemeral, whipped-cream 
types of fiction ; neither does their interest 
extend to queer or out-of-the-way fads, 
cults, or creeds — domestic or exotic. Ad- 
venture, juveniles, detective stories, historical 
novels, general fiction — full-sized works 
that will endure — are what Dorrance & 
Company want and will use. 



Although the World Outlook has been ab- 
sorbed by the Christian Herald, Rae D. 
Henkle, the managing editor, wishes to say 
that the Christian Herald is in the market for 



just the same kind of material called for by 
the World Outlook in the September 
Writer. 



Harper's Magazine ( New York ) is al- 
ways eager to receive short stories, of from 
4,000 to 7,000 words, which have some claim 
to distinction in their workmanship. The- 
editors are also continually in need of short 
pieces — the shorter the better — for "The 
Lion's Mouth" department. Lee Foster 
Hartman, associate editor, says that it is diffi- 
cult to characterize material acceptable to 
this department, but that a glance at these 
pages in any issue of Harper's Magazine may 
afford the necessary cue to writers. " The 
Lion's Mouth" offers an especial opportunity 
to new writers. 

The Pictorial Review ( New York ) would 
like some very short stories, of from 3,000 to- 
5,000 words, or shorter, if possible. 



The Photoplaywright, a monthly magazine 
for screen writers published by the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation, has been strictly a 
house organ, but is now open for general cir- 
culation, and will accept suitable articles on* 
subjects of interest to photoplay authors, 
amateur and professional. Articles should 
be genuinely helpful to those who are writ- 
ing for the screen, and should be brief. Pay- 
ment will be made on publication. A sample 
copy of the Photoplaywright will be mailed 
on request, addressed to Department B, 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation, L W. Hell- 
man Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 



The most pressing need of the American 
Magazine ( New York ) just now is for 
short fiction, preferably love stories of about 
5,000 words. 

Pit and Quarry ( Chicago ) would like 
photographs of new plants for the production 
of sand and gravel, crushed stone, etc. 



The Woman's Home Companion ( New 
York ) is interested in obtaining good short 
stories of about 2,000 words. These stories 
should have the same interest and careful 
workmanship as longer material, and a hu* 
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morous atmosphere would be especially ac- 
ceptable. 

Leslie's Weekly ( New York ) is in the 
market for one good business story a week. 
It also buys timely articles, photographs, and 
short personality sketches of achievement in 
business. 



Association Men ( New York ) wants fic- 
tion — fiction with a purpose, personal prob- 
lems of young men ; good sportsmanship as 
developed in athletics ; vacations ; and new 
morality in business ; may have wholesome, 
clean sex interest. Manuscripts should be of 
from 4,000 to 12,000 words, and if of suffi- 
cient interest for a three or four-part serial, 
may run to 15,000 words. 



Miss Adeline O. Goessling has recently re- 
signed as household editor of Farm & Home 
( Springfield, Mass.), and the publishers are 
looking for a new household editor. Farm 
and Home is not in special need of any par- 
ticular line of manuscripts, as it is well sup- 
plied in all departments, but Edwin C. Powell, 
the eastern editor, says that very few writers 
submit agricultural manuscript that meets the 
needs of the paper. 



The Youth's Companion will appear in a 
new form, beginning with the January issue. 
The pages will be smaller, and there will be 
more pages, and an increased amount of 
reading matter. 

The Delineator and the Designer and 
Woman's Magazine, both published by the 
Butterick Publishing Company, New York, 
will be issued in a new size, similar to that of 
the Saturday Evening Post, beginning with 
the January issues. 

The Air Craft Journal has been merged 
with Aviation and Aeronautical Engineering. 



The Black Cat ( New York ) ceased publi- 
cation with the October number. 



Table Talk ( Cooperstown, N. Y.) has sus- 
pended publication. 

Home Lands, published by the Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 



156 Fifth avenue. New York, offers ten sep— 
arate prizes, in three contests, in order to se- 
cure stories of actual, worth-while work in 
rural communities. Prizes of $25, $15, and* 
$10 each will be given for articles on the fol- 
lowing subjects : ( i ) "A successful church' 
in the open country, or in a hamlet of less 
than 250 people " ; ( 2 ) "A successful 
church in a village of from 250 to 5,000 peo- 
ple which definitely ministers to the sur- 
rounding country " ; and ( 3 ) "A successful 
rural community enterprise, other than a 
church, such as a school, neighborhood as- 
sociation, co-operative organization, etc.'* 
For the best article received in any of the 
contests, an additional prize of twenty dol- 
lars will be given. Each article must describe 
an actual piece of work, though it need not 
be the work of the writer. Actual names 
must be used, although fictitious ones will be 
substituted before publication, if requested. 
Articles are not to exceed 2,500 words, and 
must be accompanied by two photographs^ 
suitable for reproduction ; unmounted, black 
and white, ** glossy " prints preferred. Arti- 
cles will be judged on : ( a ) the importance 
and value of the work described, and its sug- 
gestiveness for other similar communities ; 
( b ) adequacy and concreteness of the de- 
scription ; and ( c ) readableness. All prize- 
winning manuscripts are to be the property 
of Home Lands, which reserves the right to 
purchase any other manuscript for five dol- 
lars. Manuscripts must be received in Home 
Lands office not later than February 10, 192 1, 
Results will be announced, and the first prize- 
winning article published in the issue o£ 
Home Lands for April i, 1921. 



Thomas A. Edison has placed five hundred 
dollars at the disposal of the American Psy- 
chological Association for a prize for the 
most meritorious research on " The Effects 
of Music." Manuscripts should be sent to- 
W. V. Bigelow, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Penn., by May 31, 1921. 



The seventh biennial prize competition for 
American composers, which was announced 
in The Writer for August, and which has 
just closed, brought forth hundreds of com- 
positions. The prizes will be awarded at the 
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•convention of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs, at Moline, III., Davenport, 
Iowa, and Rock Island, 111., next June. 



Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
Tersity School of Journalism : For the best Ameri- 
can novel published this year, $i/k)o ; for the best 
play performed in New York, $1,000 ; for the best 
book of the year on United States history, |i,ooo ; 
ior the best American biography, $1,000. Also, 
Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,500 and a 
^Soo-medal, and three traveling scholarships having 
a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually under 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. Particulars 
in April Writer. 

Prize of $500 offered by Dodd, Mead & Co., for a 
story of girls from nine to fifteen. Particulars in 
November Writer. 

Prizes of $3,000, $2,500, $1,000, and $500, and twenty 
prizes of $250 each for the best twenty-four short 
stories published by the Photoplay Magazine during 
1921. Particulars in Augtist Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $5ro, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 21, 1921. Particulars in Au- 
gust Writer. 

Prize of $500, and five prizes of $ico each, offered 
by the True Story Magazine for the best success 
stories published between November, 1920, and 
March, 1921. Particulars in September Writer. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. prize of $1,000 for 
the best trio for piano, violin and 'cello, submitted 
before August i, 1921. Particulars in September 
Writer. 

Etude prize offer of two sets of prizes of $15, $10, 
and $5, to children and young people for the best 
musical compositions offered before January 1, 1921. 
Particulars in September Writer. 

O. Henry Memorial Prizes of $500 and $250 of- 
fered by the Society of Arts and Sciences, for the 
best short stories published in America m 1920. 
Particulars in June Writer. 

Second Physical Culture six-months* photo prize 
contest -— $100 for the best photograph received be- 
■fore May, 1921, and five dollars for the best photo- 
graph each month. Particulars in April Wrxtbr. 

Two prizes, each of $200, offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
a monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Particulars in April 
Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on "The Con- 
trol of Foreign Relations of the United States : 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities of 
the President, of the Senate and the House, and of 
the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice," offered 
1>y the American Philosophical Society. Competi- 
tion to close December 31, 1920. Particulars in July 
"Writer, 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the American Chamber 



of Commerce in Paris for the two best essays on 
" Tolerance in Economics, Religion, and Politics.** 
Particulars in February Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshaw Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the 
British Academy. Particulars in May Writxr. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. Particulars in October Writer. 

Annual Hawthomden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature !n 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for th^ best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 
ing with that for September — ■ $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
author, without limitation. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
" Bright College Years," offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in April Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Bos- 
ton ) for photographs, in an advanced competition 
and a beginner's competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each 
day. Particulars in May Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl's Magazine, formerly Wohclo, 
( New York ) for stories, short poems, and essays, 
written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in October 
Writer. 

The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Wilbur S. Boyer, whose story, "The Lalla- 
paloosa," appeared in Everybody's Magazine 
for October, was born in New York City, 
educated in its public schools, graduated 
from its public college — the College of the 
City of New York — and has taught ever 
since in its public schools. He is also a grad- 
uate of the New York Law School, and a 
member of the New York bar, but his story- 
wTiting has kept him from practising law. 
Mr. Boyer says that he finds on referring to 
his records that " The Lallapaloosa " was 
written as part of a book before 1909. The 
book was never published, but after revision 
the story was sent to the New York Evening 
Telegram short-story contest in November, 
1909, and was rejected. After that it was 
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revised six times and rejected bj seventeen 
magazines in its various forms, until last De- 
cember Mr. Boyer — always believing that it 
had " good stuff " in it — took it out, had an 
inspiration, and wrote it all over, and the 
editor of Everybody's, who also had a soft 
6pot in her heart for the yarn and had been 
disappointed at the necessity of rejecting it 
twice previously, snatched it eagerly in its 
new form. The character of Johnnie Kelly 
in "The Lallapaloosa " has appeared in thirty 
stones in four different magazines. With six 
of these stories as a foundation, Mr. Boyer 
wrote a novel of 301 pages, entitled "Johnnie 
Kelly," and the Houghton Mifflin Company 
published it this fall. 

Speaking of his slow progress in the liter- 
ary field, Mr; Boyer says : " Had I picked 
out a competent critic, let him tear me to 
pieces for two, three, or even four years, not 
been too anxious to leap into print and stood 
the gaff, no matter how it hurt, I should have 
^ landed ' sooner, and probably should now be 
turning out a larger percentage of woith- 
i^ile stories. It takes sand to pay out your 
money to a critic and get no return. You 
think your yarns as good as many printed 
and believe that there is a conspiracy to shut 
you out. It is only when you look back later 
at the stuff you thought was compelling that 
you realize what a tyro you were." 



Hazel Hall, who wrote the poem, "A Boy 
Went By," which was printed in the October 
Century, was born in St. Paul, but has lived 
most of her life in Portland, Oregon. The 
poem, "A Boy Went By," is one of a group 
of poems written in an attempt to depict the 
types that pass Miss Hall's window. Other 
poems from this series have appeared in the 
Century for June, in the Dial, and in the New 
Republic. Miss Hall has also had poems 
from a group which she calls " Needlework " 
printed in Poetry, the Nation, the Liberator, 
and the Touchstone. 



Alexander Hull, whose story, "The Gray 
Valley," published in Scribner's for November 
is one of a number of stories which Scrib- 
ner's has recently bought from him, was born 
in Columbus, Ohio, and received his gram- 



mar school education there. He holds bach- 
elor's degrees from Muskingum College and 
from the University of Pennsylvania. Pro- 
fessionally he has been for a number of 
years a musician and composer, and has a 
dozen published songs to his credit. In 1908 
he went to Oregon, where he took charge of 
the music department of Pacific College at 
Newberg. Mr. Hull has been writing for the 
magazines since the latter part of 1915, and 
most of his earlier work appeared in the Red 
Book, which published a story of his each 
month for about two years, beginning with 
the number for June, 1916. In the last five 
years he has sold about a hundred short 
stories to such magazines as Scribner's, the 
Bellman ( defunct ), Every Week ( defunct ), 
the Red Book, the Blue Book, the Green 
Book, the American Magazine, the Popular 
Magazine, the Smart Set, the Country Gen- 
tleman, and the Ladies' Home Journal. One 
of his Blue Book stories — "Homer Comes 
Home" — is the current Charles Ray-Ince 
photoplay production. Mr. Hull expects to 
complete his first novel, upon which he has 
been working for the past eighteen months, 
before Christmas of this year. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Practical Hints oh Playwritinc. By Asnes Piatt, 
i^ pp. New York : Dodd, Mead, & Co. i9». 

Sensible advice about playwrhing, based 
upon experience by one who has been hand- 
ling plays for years, reading as many as a 
thousand plays a year for theatre managers, is 
given in this book, a careful reading and 
study of which cannot fail to be of benefit to 
ambitious playwriters. Miss Piatt urges 
writers to visit the theatre frequently and 
learn to differentiate between the successful 
effects which are due to the writing of the 
play and those which are due entirely to the 
acting or production. Speaking of the im- 
portance of "ensemble," she points out that 
however good a play may be it will miss its 
effect on the stage unless it lends itself 10 
acting. The manager wants a play that will 
speak well, but he does not want "fine" writ- 
ing. What he wants is a "heart-to-heart" 
play, a bit of human nature which will go 
home when played by human beings. One 
common fault of plays offered to managers is 
that they are too much alike. The dialogue 
does not differentiate. Any speech might be 
spoken bv any character. The effect of the 
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^lay is tame, and one feels that on the stage 
it would be tedious. 

No play is of any use unless it works up 
to a climax, and it has long been an axiom 
among dramatic critics that if the central sit- 
uation in a play cannot be summarized in 
three lines the play has not sufficient back- 
bone to arrest public attention. The essen- 
tial feature of all playwriting is the knack of 
** building up." 

An author cannot write a good play unless 
he can see clearly the scenes in which the 
action is to take place. For practical rea- 
sons the playwright should keep his character 
list down, and cut every expensive detail 
ruthlessly unless it is absolutely essential to 
the well-being of the play. Lovableness is 
the essential quality in a play. Talent, wit, 
skill, ingenuity, novelty, drama are all great 
gifts, but they are useless without the great- 
est of all gifts — Charm. To look on the 
bright side of life, and then to touch the 
heart of humanity and make it leap to life — 
that is the work of the artist. 

The theme is the idea that underlies the 
play : the plot the actual sequence of events. 
Plot should develop from character, and the 
events of the play must spring from the 
types of characters and their position in rela- 
tion to one another. The action of a play 
should spring from the character-drawing 
and seem to us its reasonable fulfilment. 
The note of the first act should be expect- 
ancy. In the second act should come devel- 
opment of the expectancy and the shadow 
cast by coming events ; in the third act the 
events themselves ; and in the fourth act a 
solution of the difficulties, which should take 
the form of a surprise. 

These practical suggestions indicate the 
value of the book, which discusses in a com- 
mon-sense wav all the various features of 
plavwriting. There is a valuable chapter on 
"How to Sell a Play When Finished, with 
Hints on Terms and Agreements," with an- 
other chapter on stage terms, and a glossary 
of phrases connected with the stage. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



r Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the followinjjr reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention The Writer.] 



The Development of American Drama. William 
Archer. Harper's Magazine for December. 

Robert Louis Stevenson's Contribi'tion to 
Literature and Life. Lauchlan MacLean Watt. 
Scribner's for December. 

Three Conrad Novels. Joseph Conrad. Dial 
for December. 

Some Contemporary Japanese * Poets. Madame 
Yukio Ozaki. Asia for December. 



James Branch Cabell. John J. Gunthcr. Book- 
tnan for November. 

Stephen Phillips in Everyday Life. Harold D. 
Phillips. Bookman for November. 

May Sinclair. C. A. Dawson Scott. Bookman 
for November. 

W. L. George on American Literature. Donald 
Lawder. Bookman for November. 

The Colyumists' Confessional. XI. — Jay E. 
House, by Himself. With portrait. Everybody's for 
November. 

The Lyric Writer. Musical Courier for Novem- 
ber 4. 

KiPLiNC IN the Movies. Literary Digest for No- 
vember 6. 

Literary Value of School Teachers. Literary 
Digest for November 6. 

Perpetual Motion as Discovered by a Movie- 
Play Writer. Literary Digest for November 13. 

Taming Mark Twain. Literary Digest for Novem- 
ber 13. 

Clyde Fitch, a " Sissy " Boy Who Became a 
$250,000 A Year Dramatist. Literary Digest for No- 
vember 13. 

Evolution of the Book-Publishing Business. 
With portrait of William Heinemann. Literary 
Digest for November 20. 

Knud Hamsun — Nobel Prize Winner. With 
portrait. Literary Digest for November 20. 

The Adventurous Career of John Reed, Writer 
AND Radical. Charles A. Merrill. Reprinted from 
the Boston Globe in the Literary Digest for Novem- 
ber 20. 

How TO Train a Technical Writer. John J. 
Cochrane. Literary Digest for November 20 ; 
Fourth Estate for November 27. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



The fifth quinquennial election of " Im- 
mortals " for the New York University Hall 
of Fame has resulted in the choosing of six 
men and one woman, of whom Mark Twain 
was the only author. 

William Milligan Sloane has been elected 
president of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, to succeed the late William Dean 
Howells. Membership in the Academy is 
limited to fifty, and Lorado Taft, Booth 
Tarkington, Childe Hassam, and David Jayne 
Hill have been elected to fill the vacancies 
made by the deaths of William Dean Howells, 
Alden Weir, Dr. Horatio Parker, and Ken- 
yon Cox. 

Guillot de Saix, a prominent French writer, 
has been sued by Maurice Verne, the famous 
playwright, for using his name and portray- 
ing his private life in published writings. 
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Temple University, Philadelphia, will offer 
a course in photoplay study and scenario 
writing, beginning in January. 

Frances Taylor Patterson, instructor in 
photoplay composition in Columbia Univer- 
sity, is the author of "Cinema Craftsman- 
ship : A Book for Photoplaywrights," just 
published by Harcourt, Brace, & Howe. 

" The Gentle Art of Columning : A Treat- 
ise on Comic Journalism," by C. L. Edson, is 
published by Brentano's. 

" The Editorial : A Study in the Effective- 
ness of Writing," by Leon Wilson Flint, is 
published by D. Appleton & Co. 

"The Life and Letters of Hamilton W. 
Mabie," by Edwin W. Morse, is published by 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

"The Traditions of European Literature, 
from Homer to Dante," by Barrett Wendell, 
IS published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Dodd, Mead, & Co. are the American pub- 
lishers of S. M. Ellis's biography of George 
lileredith. 

"Literary Culture in Early New England. 
1620-1730," by Thomas Goddard Wright, has 
just been brought out by the Yale University 
Press. 

"Literary Essays," by George Edward 
Woodberry (Harcourt, Brace, & Howe), 
treats of Landor, Byron, Matthew Arnold, 
Cervantes, Virgil, Montaigne, and Swinburne. 

" The Connecticut Wits and Other Essays," 
l)y Henry Austin Beers (Yale University 
Press ), is a collection of papers of literary 
•criticism, including, among others, essays on 
Milton, Thackeray, Emerson, John Hay, and 
James Whitcomb Riley, and closing with an 
•essay on the "Art of Letter Writing." 

"A Study of Shakspere's Versification," 
with an inquiry into the trustworthiness of 
the early texts, by M. A. Bayfield, M. A., is 
published in this country by the Macmillan 
Company for the Cambridge University 
Press. 

A symposium "On American Books," by 
Five American Critics, reprinted from the 
London Nation, is published by B. W. 
Huebsch. The five authors contributing to it 
are J. E. Spingarn, Francis Hackett, H. L. 
Mencken, Morris Cohen, and Padriac Colum. 



" The Story of a Style," by William Bayard 
Hale ( B. W. Huebsch ), is a psychoanalytic 
study of President Wilson. 

In the second part of his autobiographical 
volumes, entitled " My Life and Friends," Dr. 
James Sully gives a series of pen portraits of 
George Eliot, Herbert Spencer, George 
Meredith, Leslie Stephen, and William James. 

"The Art of Poetry," by William Paton 
Ker ( Oxford University Press ), is the in- 
augural lecture which was delivered before 
the University of Oxford, June 5, 1920. 

"The Poetry of John Dryden," by Mark 
Van Doren ( Harcourt, Brace, & Howe ), is 
a discussion of Dryden's non-dramatic verse, 
with especial attention given to the celebrator, 
the satirist, the journalist, the singer, and the 
story-teller. 

" Spanish Prose and Poetry, Old and 
New," with translated specimens and brief 
biographical sketches of the authors, by Ida 
Farnell, is published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

" An Adventure with a Genius," by Alleyne 
Ireland ( E. P. Dutton & Co.), is a book of 
reminiscences of Joseph Pulitzer, which was 
first published under the title, "Joseph Pulit- 
zer : Reminiscences of a Secretary." 

"A Treasury of Heroes and Heroines," by 
Clayton Edwards ( Frederick A. Stokes 
Company), includes a large number of fa- 
mous people in history, as well as many in 
legends. 

Robert M. McBride & Co. have republished 
in pamphlet form Hugh Walpole's article, 
"The Art of James Branch Cabell," which 
appeared in the Yale Review for June. 
Copies of the pamphlet will be sent on appli- 
cation. 

Louise Imogen Guiney died at Chipping- 
Camden, England, November 2, aged fifty- 
nine. 

Charles Noel Douglas died in Brookline 
November 13, aged fifty-seven. 

Mrs. Alice Elinor Bartlett ("Birch 
Arnold " ) died in Detroit November 18, 
aged seventy-two. 

Mrs. Burton ^ Harrison ( Constance Cary 
Harrison ) died " in Washington November 
22, aged seventy-seven. 
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Practical Hints on Playwriting 

By Agnes Platt 

This book, by an authority on the 
subject of stage technique, has been de- 
signed to help the beginner in the diffi- 
cult art of writing a really good play, 
and to clear away any obstacles which 
may beset the more advanced. Miss 
Platt is able to give the most valuable 
and practical advice, having been dra- 
matic adviser to many producers, 

Partial Contents: What the public 
want; what the managers want; what 
the practical actor wants. Things that 
are essential in a good .play, and those 
that a successful playwright must avoid. 
How to choose a plot; how to decide 
upon its treatment; how to build up a 
scenario. How to select and differen- 
tiate the characters. The art of writing 
characteristic and telling lines. Situa- 
tions, curtains, atmosphere and detail. 
Practicability and expense. How to sell 
a play when finished, with hints on 
terms and agreements. Stage terms ; 
glossary. Price, $1.30. 

Published by 

DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 

NEW YORK 
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" THE WRITER " FOR AUGUST. 

The Writ»r'8 Directory of Periodicals. A Few 
Words on Parody, by La Touche Hancock. A 
Literary Stock-Kebpinc System, by C. DuFay 
Robertson. Common Errors in Wrtting Cor- 
rected -- LV., by Edward B. Hujjhes. Edi- 
torial : The Writer's Vocabulary. Literary 
Shop Talk. The Manuscript Market. Book 
Rrvibws, etc 

"THE WRITER" FOR SEPTEMBER. 

The Writer's Directory of Periodicals. Joke 
Writing, by Frank V. Faulhaber. Doctoring a 
Sick 'Encyclopedia, by " A Reformed Free 
Lance/' Editorial : A Newspaper Poet's Popu- 
larity, Meticulous Scmi-litcrate Proofrcadinj?. The 
Manuscript Market. Writers of the Day. 
Current Literary Topics : Adventures of a 
Manuscript. Book Reviews, etc. 

"THE WRITER" FOR OCTOBER. 

The Writer's Directory of Periodicals. Writ- 
ing FOR THE Trade Press, by D. G. Bnird. T. L. 
Masson, on Life's Rate of Payment for Jokks. 
Editorial : Demand for Juvenile Books, Au- 
thors* Incometi, The Sheltless Library. The 
Manuscript Market. Writers of the Day. 
Current Literary Topics : Fake Music Pub- 
lishers Again, The Photoplay and Literature, 
Elaboratinjf the Plot. Book Reviews, etc. 
"THE WRITER" FOR NOVEMBER. 

The W^riter's Directory of Periodicals. Elimi- 
nating the Rejection Slip, by D. F. Kirby. 
The Dialogic Opening, by G. Glcnwood Clark. 
Editorial : Plot Possibilities of the Freudian 
Psychoanalysis, Magazine English. Literary 
Shop Talk. The Manuscript Markp-t. Wrtt- 



KATE TOU THE BOUND VOLUMES 
OF THE WRITER? 

We have made up as many complete sets aa po»- 
sible of bound volumes of Thr WkixBR, and after 
these are gone no more can be protiured. We offer 
these complete sets while they last — Vol. I.-XXXI. 
(1887-1919) — for $60 each, carriage prepaid to any 
part of the United S«tates. The prices of bound 
volumes ordered singly hereafter will be : — 
Vol. L (1887) . . . . >s.oo 

H. (i888> .... 2.00 
IIL (1889) . . . . i.oo 
IV. hsgo) . . . , loo 
V. (1891) . . . . a.oo 
; VI. 1892-93) . . a.oo 

" VII. (1894) . . . a.oo 

" VIII. (x84s) . . . • a.oo 
" IX. ( i8?6) . . . • a.oo 

' X. (1897) . . . • a.oo 

" XI. (1898) . . . • a.oo 

;; XII. (.899) . . . : a.oo 
XIII. (1900) . . . • a.oo 
^ XIV. (1901) . . . • a.oo 

• XV. (1902) . . . • a.oo 

* XVI. (1903) . , . • a.oo 

;; XVII (.904.5). . . . a.oo 

; XVIII. (,906) . . . . a.oo 
XIX. (1907) .... a.oo 

;; XX. (,908) . . . . a.oo 

XXI. (1909) .... a.oo 
XXII. (19Z0) .... a.oo 
•• XXIIL (1911) .... a.oo 
;; XXIV. (1912) . . . . a.oo 
XXV. (1913) • . . . a.oo 
•' XXVI. (,9,;) . . . . a.00 
'• XXVII. (,9x5) . . . . a.o. 
•♦ XXVIII. (,9,6) .... 2.00 
•• XXIX Cxgni .... 2.00 
*' ' XXX. (igi8) .... a.oo 
*' XXXI. (1919) .... 2.00 
A complete set of thirty-one volumes ordered 
sinprlv would cost $68. The price of volumes of 
which the extra supply, after making the largest 
pos«ible number of sets, is short, is likely to be fur* 
ther advanced at any time. Those who need single 
volumes to complete sets, therefore, are advised to 
order them at once. 

Single numbers of The Whtbr will be tent for 
fifteen cents each, excepting the numbers for Augutt. 
November, and December, 1887 ; January-Deoem- 
her, inclusive, 1889 ; October, 1891 ; and April, tM 
— which are out of print excepting in bound 
volumes. 

Unbound volumes for certain years can be supplied 
at Si.«o each. Information will be given on application. 
Address : 

THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO.. 
P. a BoK 1905, BomoD, Mass. 

—————— — • - - ■ — W - ■ ■ ' 

Notable Numbers oi The WarrsK : 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL MRMORIAL 
NUMBER. With appreciationa of Mr. Lowell by 
the leading American anthers. Septambcr, 1I91. 
Sent, p«tt-iNiid, on reeaipt ol fifteaa eenta. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES MEMORIAL 
NUMBER. With appreciations of Dr. Holmes by 
the leading American authors. November, 1S94. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of fiiteen cents. 

WALTER PATER'S ESSAY on " STYLE " com- 
plete in The WaiTKa for January, 1898. Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of fifteen cents. 

FREDERIC HARRISON'S Essay "ON STYLE 
IN ENGLISH PROSE," in full in Tm WainB 
for August, 1898. Sent poat-paid on raeaipt al tftacn 
cents. 

WALTER BESANT'S PAPER ON "THE ART 
OF FICTION " in full in T«« Weitee for Auguat. 
1890. Sent, post-paid, on raoalpt oi iftaaa oasita. 

HENRY JAMES'S ESSAY ON "THE ART OF 
FICTION ''^ in full in The Weitbe for Septembar, 
1899. Sent, post-paid, on reoaipt oi fifteaa ceats. 

HERBERT SPENCER'S ESSAY ON "THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF STYLE" in full in The 
Writkr for August, 1900. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of fifteen cents. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE BIRTHDAY 
NUMBER. With appreciations of Dr. Hsle by 
leading American tutliors. April, 1902. Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of fifteen cents. -_ 

THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH MEMORIAL n\(> 
NUMBER. With appreciations of Mr. Aldrich by X*^^ 
the leading American authors. April, 1907. Sent, ^ 
Dost'oaid. on receiot of Afteen cents. 



"THE WRITER" FOR JANUARY. 

tm* WMTEii'g DmmcTORY of Pemodicam. Hack* 
Wrttbr's Gold, br Mary Emery Hall. Edxtoetal : 
Sendinflr Manuscripts Out Blindlr, UsefulneM of 
the Library of Confirrcas to Writer*. Qumim : 
*• Continuity " In Moving -picture Writinjr, Prepara- 
tion of Manuicript for Printers, Why Literary 
i^^ents Cannot Examine Manuscripts without a 
Reading Fee, Copyright Laws. Litkrary Skot 
Talk : Effecuve Way of Using "The Writer's Di- 
rectory o£ Periodicals," Odd Words and Odd 
Usage. Tki MANUSCairr MAaciT, Book Rrvxaws, 
etc 

"THE WRITER" FOR FEBT^UARY. 

Thk Writer's Directory of Periodicals. Plagi- 
arism, by La Touche Hancock. Getting a Start 
AS A Writer, by Alfred E, Ross. Filing Ca^es 
FOE Books, Arthur Fosdick. Editorial : For 
Whom Should the Author Write. Poetry as She is 
Wrote, Proposed Legislation Against NVTiiich 
Authors Protest. Literary Shop Talk : /Hie 
" Song Poem Publication Guaranteed " Trap, 
" And " and " But " Beginning a Sentence. The 
Manuscript Market. Writers of the D^y : 
Frederika Peterson Tessup, Sophie E. Redfnrd. 
John Cushway Wright. Currewt Literary. 
ToFics : How Authors Work. A Magazine Poem 
Analyzed. Book Revibwi, etc 

••THE WRITER" FOR MARCH. 

The Writer's Directory of Periodicals. Writ- 
ing FOR the Farm Papers, by Elisha Pearl. Com- 
MOW Errors in Writing Corrected — LIV., by 
Edward B. Hughes. Editorial : Is It lest to 
Write for a Special Market? Literary Shop 
Talk : Experiences With the Concerns That Set 
Traps for Authors. Queries : Getting a Position 
as Editor, Revamping for Sale Matter Already 
Published- The Manuscript Market, Book Re- 
view*, etc. 

••THE WRITER" FOR APRIL. 

The Writer's Directory of Periodicals. 
Adornment im Writing, by Francis Fielding 
Reid. The Plot of the Detective Story, by 
George Barton. Editorial: Troubles of Maga- 
zine Publication. The New York Literary Bureau. 
Queries : Should a Letter Be Sent With a Manu- 
script to Editors, The Best Wav to Place a Play, 
The Value of Education to a Writer. The Manu- 
script Market. Current Literary Topics. On 
Enlarging One's Vocabulary, Dilifjent Labor in 
Composition, Copy, Duplicate. Replica. Book Pe- 
vTBWt, etc 

•• THE WRITER " FOR MAY. 

Thh Writer's Directory of Periodicals. A 
Friendly Word to Young Poets, by Alwin Weat. 
Editorial : The Present Trials of Publishers, Deal- 
ings li^rtwcen Authors and Publishers, Common 
Errors in Making Manuscripts, Aged Authors Srill 
Actire. The Manuscript Markbt. Writers of 
THE Day : Elizabeth Howard Atkins, Helen Ell- 
wan ger Han ford, William Alexander Percy, Alice 
Dyar Russell, Margaret E, Sangster. Current 
LiTEEARY Topics : Eleanorhowcllabbotisms, Ob 
Literary Stvle, Suggestions to Interricwers, Nine 
Kind* ol Humor. Book REVunn, etc 

"THJE WRITER" FOR JUNE. 

The Writer's Dieectory of Periowcalj. Wh»t 
Editors Do, by Hazel Miller. Camera amd Tyfit 
WRITER, by Belmont Odell. Editorial : Tha 
Plaint of the Unknown Writer, How to Get • Job 
M Magarine Editor, An Unbotmd Anthology, Dan- 
ger in Using Old JEjirelopes. Liteeary Shop 
Talk. The Manuscript Market. Writers of 
THH Day : Jane Grey Potter. Current Literary 
TopTca : Blaming the Publisher, Truth Stranger 
than Fiction, A Poet's Definition of Poetry, Preci- 
sion in the use td Words, Misleading Prefacof. 
Book Siaea. Book Reviews, ate. 

••THE WRITER" FOR JULY. 

The July Writer gives a complete account of the 
aperations of the Woman's National Magsilne, 
the Publishers' Serrioe Bureau, the Sauisbury 
Publishing Company, the Fairchild Miisic Com- 
pany, the National Music Company, and other av 
aociated concema, against which a postofRce fravd 
order has been issued. 
Tha price of The Writke is fiftaen cants a copy tr 

$1.50 a year. Address : — 

THE WRITER PUBLISHING CO., 
P. QL Box i9»s. 
Boston, 6. Mas0. 
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HoWio Write, Whoi-to WrHe, 
and Where te sell. 

CuHivVile your min^. Dv^Wop 
your Iii«rary ^fVa.Hialvr fK« 
ar\ of s«lf-«^prc«aion.M«ke 
your spar* hm* profWmhiK. 
Turn your ii««< ink> ^Ullars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
iny. Voriif^oatton. Joumaliacn^ 
Play -Writing, Photoplay 
_ >Vriting. otc. taugkt psnon- 

Dr.EsenWeilV ally by Dr. J. B^z Eaonwein. 
for many years editor of Lippinoott's Magasins. and 
a staff of literary exports. Constructiva oriliaiam. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rmal teaching. 
One pupU h«»'rec«ivcd ever. 18,000 for ttoriM aad 
•rticUt wriltMi mortir in i^Ar* tim* — "fUy wcrk," h« 
calk it AnotlMT pupil r»CMy»d •▼•? f l.OtO kt t m n 
contpUling her Hrtt courM. '. AiMtksr. a WiMr wtfa 
and mothmr, it •vsraginf «Tcr $76 «a wah fmn 
pbotopUy wrkiag aUn*. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so mudi 
for wntars, young or old The univartitiaa racagnixv 
this, for over one hundred membera of the B-ngbab 
faculties of higher institutiona are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors racogmze it. far 
thay are constantly recommending aur oouraaa. 

W# puNi»h Tht Writtr't Librmry. Wt aiM puWUfc Tht 
W,k*r-t Monthly. rt^>«^.iiiJv ratuaWe f«r h* hil\ f«porM cf 
thr littT»r> mutUft B»»>4*% our tnchinf Mmc*. we •Ihr ■ 




ISO-page illu«tratedtat»lofua fraa 

Tfie Home Cbrrespondftice School 

Dep't 1B5, 5pim)fteld,M«ea. 

■^^ai.'«HEO '««' iMCO^^OR^TtO i«o4 




M option T HE W riter. 



c/lUTHORS 
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Special attention given to work of beeinners. Sell- 
ing, Criticising, Edjting. Reading fee $1.00 for ^.000 
words; from 3,000 to 5,000 words $2.00. include© snort 
crlticiam. Report in ijveek. Circulars on request. 

MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 

Chew and Meehan Sts.. Philadelphia, Pcnn. 
Mentio n The Writer. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 

THE WAY PAST THE EDITOR 

sis* samples ol 

THE STUDENT-WRITER 

TIm "Littls Oiaot" of writers' nMfttslsis*— 60 osaisa y«sir. 

Ift37 Champa Straat, DanTcr, COI0. 
"■•IpR for S«Qd«nb-Wrlt«i«," a tnct-baok, •ijM 

M e ntion The Wri t er. 

PROMPT TRANSCRIPTION SERVICE 

Particularly convenient for euthors of Middle West. 
t;o cents per tlvousand words, with carbon copy. 
Cash with order. Esther Warte, 1841 Rock Road, 
Cleveland, O. 
M en t i on Ti i r. Wri ter. 

LESSORS IH STOKT WRITIM 

Manuwripts revised and nMrlc«te4. Tip en t y l l T« 
years experience. Prose or TersA. Write forcircu- 

iar ani refer oaf*s. L^ TQUCHE HANCOCK. 57 

Fifth avQPue, New york, ^. X. 

AUTHORS! ^;,^:.Tsr.r' 

Work prrxnpdv acd sorrectJy doaa. M oaattiMr aiMigi 
««r^«. 5ne osrbon oopr. STELLA CRANK. 20 H sasaaiwy 
^^atJBo«>»a, M aML TalapW)aa. Bagk BaytlOft^M. 

jy If YOU are not a 8ub«criber for ^l^W^Jjn 
wa rtipeotfnlly loliclt yonr mbieriptioA* O 
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